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TH  E king  had  hitherto,  daring  the  courfe  of  the  chap. 
war,  obtained  many  advantages  over  the  parlia-  Lvl1,  t 
ment,  and  had  raifed  himfelf  from  that  low  con-  ,5^ 
dition  into  which  he  had  at  firft  fallen,  to  be  nearly  upon 
an  equal  footing  with  his  adverfaries.  Yorkfhire,  and 
all  the  northern  counties,  were  reduced  by  the  marquefs 
of  Newcaftle  ; and,  excepting  Hull,  the  parliament  was 
matter  of  no  garrifon  in  thefe  quarters.  In  the  weft, 

Plymouth  alone,  having  been  in  vain  befiged  by  prince 
Maurice,  refitted  the  king’s  authority  : And  had  it  not 
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C lvh  P’  ^ecn  ^or  l'ie  ^appointment  *n  the  enterprise  of  Gloucef- 
ter,  the  royal  garrilons  had  reached,  without  interrup- 
l644-  tion,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other  ; and 
had  occupied  a greater  extent  of  ground  than  thofe  of 
the  parliament.  Many  of  the  royaiifls  flattered  them- 
felves,  that  the  fame  vigorous  fpirit,  which  had  elevated 
them  to  the  prefent  height  of  power,  would  ftill  favour 
their  pregrefs,  and  obtain  them  a final  vi&ory  over  their 
enemies : But  thofe  who  judged  more  foundly,  obferved, 
that,  befidcs  the  acceflion  of  the  whole  Scottilh  nation 
to  the  fide  of  the  parliament ; the  very  principle  on 
which  the  royal  fuccefles  had  been  founded,  was  every 
day  acquired,  more  and  more,  by  the  oppofite  party. 
The  king’s  troops,  full  of  gentry  and  nobility,  had  ex- 
erted a valour  fuperior  to  their  enemies,  and  had  hitherto 
been  fuccefsful  in  ahnoft  every  rencounter : But,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  whole  nation  became  warlike,  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  civil  difeords,  this  advantage  was  more 
equally  lhared ; and  fuperior  numbers,  it  was  expected, 
mull  at  length  obtain  the  victory.  The  king’s  troops  alfo, 
ill  paid,  and  defiitutc  of  every  neeeflary,  could  not  pofli- 
bly  be  retained  in  equal  difciplinc  with  the  parliamentary 
forces,  to  whom  all  fupplies  were  furnifhed  from  un- 
exhaufted  ftores  and  treafures*.  The  feverity  of  man- 
ners, fo  much  affeiRcd  by  thefe  zealous  religionifts,  af- 
fifted  their  military  inftitutions  ; and  the  rigid  inflexibility 
of  chara&er  by  which  the  auftere  reformers  of  church 
and  ftatc  were  diftinguifhed,  enabled  the  parliamentary 
chiefs  to  reftrain  their  foldicrs  within  ftridler  rules  and 
more  exadt  order.  And  while  the  king’s  officers  indulged 
thcmfclves  even  in  greater  licences  than  thofe  to  which, 
during  times  of  peace,  they  had  been  accuftomed,  they 
were  apt,  both  to  negledt  their  military  duty,  and  to  fet 
a pernicious  example  of  diforder  to  the  foldiers  under 
their  command. 


* Rufl).  tol*  vi,  p,  560* 
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At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  all  Englifh-  c 

fnen,  who  ferved  abroad,  were  invited  over,  and  treated  , t 

with  extraordinary  refpefl : And  moft  of  them,  being  >644- 
defeended  of  good  families,  and,  by  reafon  of  their  ab- 
fence,  unacquainted  with  the  new  principles  which  de- 
prefled  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  had  inlifted  under  the 
royal  ftandard.  But  it  is  obfervable,  that,  though  the 
military  profeflion  requires  great  genius,  and  long  expe- 
rience, in  the  principal  commanders,  all  its  fubordinate 
duties  may  be  difeharged  by  ordinary  talents,  and  from 
fuperficial  practice.  Citizens  and  country-gentlemen 
foon  became  excellent  officers  ; and  the  generals  of  great- 
eft  fame  and  capacity  happened,  all  of  them,  to  fpring  up 
on  the  fide  of  the  parliament.  The  courtiers  and  great 
nobility,  in  the  other  party,  checked  the  growth  of  any 
extraordinary  genius  among  the  fubordinate  officers  ; and 
every  man  there,  as  in  a regular  eftablifhed  government, 
was  confined  to  the  ftation  in  which  his  birth  had  placed 
him. 

The  king,  that  he  might  make  preparations,  during 
winter,  for  the  enfuing  campaign,  fummoned  to  Oxford 
all  the  membprs  of  either  houfe,  who  adhered  to  his  inte- 
refts;  and  endeavoured  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  name  of 
parliament,  fopaffionatclycherilhed  by  thcEnglifti  nation1”. 

The  houfe  of  peers  was  pretty  full ; and,  betides  the  no- 
bility employed  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  con- 
tained twice  as  many  members  as  commonly  voted  at 
Weftminfter.  The  houfe  of  commons  confided  ot  about 
140 ; which  amounted  not  to  above  half  of  the  other,  • 
houfe  of  commons'. 

So  extremely  light  had  government  hitherto  lain  upon 
the  people,  that  the  very  name  of  excife  was  unknown  to 
them ; and,  among  the  other  evils  arifing  from  thefe 

k Ruflu  »ol.  vi.  p.  559.  c I ;m,  p.  566,  574,  575. 
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C iVi  P ^ome^‘c  wars,  was  the  introdudlion  of  that  import  into 
v _ . England.  The  parliament  at  Weftminfter  having  voted 

an  excife  on  beer,  wine,  and  other  commodities;  thofe 
at  Oxford  imitated  the  example,  and  conferred  that  reve- 
nue on  the  king.  And,  in  order  to  enable  him  the  better 
to  recruit  his  army,  they  granted  him  the  fum  of  100,000 
pounds,  to  be  levied  by  way  of  loan  upon  the  fubject. 
The  king  circulated  privy  l'cals,  counterfigned  by  the 
fpeakers  of  both  houfes,  requiring  the  loan  of  particular 
fums  from  fuch  perfons  as  lived  within  his  quarters'1. 
Neither  party  had  as  yet  got  above  the  pedantry  of  re- 
proaching their  antagonifts  with  thefe  illegal  meafures. 

The  Weftminfter  parliament  parted  a whimfical  ordi- 
nance, commanding  all  the  inhabitants  of  London  and 
the  neighbourhood  to  retrench  a meal  a week,  and  to 
pay  the  value  of  it  for  the  fupport  of  the  public  caufe'. 
It  is  eafily  imagined,  that,  provided  the  money  were  paid, 
they  troubled  themfelves  but  little  about  the  execution  of 
their  ordinance. 

Such  was  the  king’s  fituation,  that,  in  order  to  reftore 
peace  to  the  nation,  he  had  no  occarton  to  demand  any 
other  terms  than  the  reftoring  of  the  laws  and  conftitu- 
tion  ; the  replacing  him  in  the  fame  rights  which  had 
ever  been  enjoyed  by  his  predecertors ; and  the  re-efta- 
blifhing,  on  its  ancient  balls,  the  whole  frame  of  govern-, 
ment,  civil  as  well  as  ecclefiaftical.  And,  that  he  might 
facilitate  an  end  feemingly  fo  dcfirable,  he  offered  to 
employ  means  equally  popular,  an  univerfal  a<ft  of  obli- 
vion, and  a toleration  or  indulgence  to  tender  con- 
fidences. Nothing  therefore  could  contribute  more  to  his 
interefts*  than  every  difeourfe  of  peace,  and  every  dif- 
cuflion  of  the  conditions  upon  which  that  blefling  could 
be  obtained.  For  this  reafon,  he  folicited  a treaty,  on 
all  occafions,  and  defired  a conference  and  mutual  exami- 

4 Ruth,  fol.  vi,  p.  59°.  e Dugd.le,  p,  j jg.  RuA.  »ol.  vi.  p.  74S. 
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nation  of  pretenfions,  even  when  he  entertained  no  hopes 
that  any  conclufion  could  poflibly  refult  from  it. 

For  like  reafons,  the  parliament  prudently  avoided,  as 
much  as  poffiblc,  all  advances  towards  negotiation,  and 
were  cautious  not  to  expofe  too  eafily  to  cenfure  thofe 
high  terms,  which  their  apprehcnfions  or  their  ambition 
made  them  previoufiy  demand  of  the  king.  Though 
their  partizans  were  blinded  with  the  thickeft  veil  of  reli- 
gious prejudices,  they  dreaded  to  bring  their  pretenfions 
to  the  teft,  or  lay  them  open  before  the  whole  nation. 
In  oppofition  to  the  facred  authority  of  the  laws,  to  the 
venerable  precedents  of  many  ages,  the  popular  leaders 
were  afhamed  to  plead  nothing  but  fears  and  jealoufies, 
which  were  not  avowed  by  the  conftitution,  and  for 
which,  neither  the  perfonal  character  of  Charles,  fo  full 
of  virtue,  nor  his  fituation,  fo  deprived  of  all  independ- 
ent authority,  fcemed  to  afford  any  reafonable  foundation. 
Grievances  which  had  been  fully  rcdrefled ; powers, 
either  legal  or  illegal,  which  had  been  entirely  renounced  ; 
it  feemed  unpopular,  and  invidious,  and  ungrateful,  any 
farther  to  infift  on. 


The  king,  that  he  might  abate  the  univerfal  venera- 
tion paid  to  the  name  of  parliament,  had  iffued  a decla- 
ration, in  which  he  fet  forth  all  the  tumults  by  which 
himfelf  and  his  partizans  in  both  houfes  had  been  driven 
from  London ; and  he  thence  inferred,  that  the  affembly 
at  Weftminfler  was  no  longer  a free  parliament,  and,  till 
its  liberty  were  reftored,  was  entitled  to  no  authority. 
As  this  declaration  was  an  obftacle  to  all  treaty,  fome 
contrivance  feemed  requifite,  in  order  to  elude  it. 

A letter  was  written,  in  the  foregoing  fpring,  to  the 
earl  of  EfTex,  and  fubferibed  by  the  prince,  the  duke  of 
York,  and  forty-three  noblemen f.  They  there  exhort 


1 Clarendon,  »ol.  iii.  p.  442.  Rulh.  vol.  »i.  p,  566.  Whitlocke,  p.  77. 
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C Lvf  P'  ^'m  l°  an  )n^rument  reftoring  peace,  and  to  pro- 

i j mote  that  happy  end  with  thofe  by  whom  he  was  em- 

>644‘  ployed.  Eflex,  though  much  difgufteu  with  the  parlia- 
ment, though  apprehenfive  of  the  extremities  to  which 
they  w'ere  driving,  though  defirous  of  any  reafonable 
accommodation ; yet  was  flill  more  refolute  to  preferve 
an  honourable  fidelity  to  the  truft  repofed  in  him.  He 
replied,  that  as  the  paper  fent  him  neither  contained  any 
addrefs  to  the  two  houfes  of  parliament,  nor  any  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  authority,  he  could  not  communicate 
it  to  them.  Like  propofals  had  been  reiterated  by  the 
king,  during  the  enfuing  campaign,  and  (till  met  with  a 
like  anfwer  from  EfTex11. 

In  order  to  make  a new  trial  for  a treaty,  the  king, 
this  fpring,  fent  another  letter,  directed  to  the  lords  and 
commons  of  parliament  allembled  at  Weftminfter  : But 
as  he  aifo  mentioned,  in  the  letter,  the  lords  and  com- 
, mons  of  parliament  aflcmbled  at  Oxford,  and  declared, 
that  his  fcope  and  intention  W'as  to  make  provifion,  that 
all  the  members  of  both  houfes  might  fecurely  meet  in  a, 
full  and  free  aflembly  ; the  parliament,  perceiving  the 
conclufion  implied,’ refufed  all  treaty  upon  fuch  terms11. 
And  the  king,  who  k;new  what  ftnall  hopes  there  were 
of  accommodation,  would  not  abandon  the  pretenfions 
which  he  had  afluined  ; nor  acknowledge  the  two  houfes, 
more  exprefsly,  for  a free  parliament. 

This  winter  the  famous  Pym  died  ; a man  as  much 
hated  by  one  party,  as  refpected  by  the  other.  At  Lon- 
don, he  was  conlidered  as  the  victim  to  national  liberty, 
who  had  abridged  his  life  by  incefiant  labours  for  the 
interefts  of  his  country  ‘ : At  Oxford  he  was  believed 
to  have  been  itruck  with  an  uncommon  difeafe,  and  tq 

5 Clarendon,  vcl.  i 1.  p.  444.  Ruih.  voj.  vi.  p.  569  570.  Whitlocke, 
p.  94*  h Clarendon,  vol,  iii.  p.  449.  Whiliockt*,  p.  79. 
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have  been  confumed  with  vermin  ; as  a mark  of  divine 
vengeance,  for  his  multiplied  crimes  and  treafons.  He 
had  been  fo  little  ftudious  of  improving  his  private  fortune 
in  thofe  civil  wars,  of  which  he  had  been  one  principal 
author,  that  the  parliament  thought  themfelves  obliged, 
from  gratitude,  to  pay  the  debts  which  he  had  contracted  k. 
We  now  return  to  the  military  operations,  which,  during 
the  winter,  were  carried  on  with  vigour  in  feveral  places, 
notwithftanding  the  feverity  of  the  feafon. 

The  forces  brought  from  Ireland  were  landed  at 
Moftyne  in  North-Wales  ; and  being  put  under  the  com- 
mand of  lord  Biron,  they  befteged  arid  took  the  cattles  of 
Hawarden,  Beefton,  Adton,  and  Deddington-houfe1. 
No  place  in  Chethirc  or  the  neighbouihood  now  adhered 
to  the  parliament,  except  Nantwich  : And  to  this  town 
Biron  laid  fiege  during  the  depth  of  winter.  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  alarmed  at  fo  confiderable  a progrefs  of  the  roy- 
alitts,  aflembled  an  army  of  4000  men  in  Yorkthire, 
and,  having  joined  Sir  William  Brereton,  was  approach- 
ing to  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  Biron  and  his  foldiers, 
elated  with  fuccefies  obtained  in  Ireland,  had  entertained 
the  moft  profound  contempt  for  the  parliamentary  forces; 
a difpofition,  which,  if  confined  to  the  army,  may  be 
regarded  as  a good  prefage  of  vidtory ; but  if  it  extend 
to  the  general,  is  the  moft  probable  forerunner  of  a defeat. 
Fairfax  fuddenly  attacked  the  camp  of  the  royalifts.  The 
fwelling  of  the  river  by  a thaw  divided  one  part  of  the 
army  from  the  other.  That  part,  expofed  to  Fairfax, 
being  beaten  from  their  poft,  retired  into  the  church  of 
Adton,  ar.d  were  all  taken  prifoners  : The  other  re- 
treated with  precipitation m.  And  thus  was  diffipated,  or 
rendered  ufclefs,  that  body  of  forces  which  had  been 

I.  k Journ.  13th  of  February, .1643.  1 Ruth.  vol.  vi.  p.  299. 
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c ”V^,P‘  drawn  from  Ireland;  and  the  parliamentary  party  re- 
i vived  in  thofe  north-weft  counties  of  England. 

Invafion'  The  invafion  from  Scotland  was  attended  with  confe- 
>rt!m  S;ot-  quenccs  of  much  greater  importance.  The  Scots,  hav- 
ing fummoncd  in  vain  the  town  of  Newcaftle,  which 
was  fortified  by  the  vigilance  of  Sir  Thomas  Glenham, 
nd  Feb.  palled  the  Tyne  ; and  faced  the  marquefs  of  Newcaftle, 
who  lay  at  Durham  with  an  army  of  14,000  men". 
Alter  fome  military  operations,  in  which  that  nobleman 
reduced  the  enemy  to  difficulties  for  forage  and  provifions, 
he  received  intelligence  of  a great  difaftcr  which  had 
befallen  his  forces  in  Yorkfhire.  Colonel  Bellafis,  whom 
he  had  left  with  a confiderable  body  of  troops,  was  totally 
nth  Apri’.  routed  at  Selby,  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  had  re- 
turned from  Chelhire  with  his  victorious  forces  °.  Afraid 
of  being  inclofed  between  two  armies,  Newcaftle  re- 
treated ; and  Leven  having  joined  lord  Fairfax,  they 
fat  down  before  York,  to  which  the  army  of  the  loyalifts 
had  retired.  But  as  the  parliamentary  and  Scottilh  forces 
were  not  numerous  enough  to  invert  fo  large  a town, 
divided  by  a river,  they  contented  themfelves  with  in- 
commoding it  by  a loofe  blockade  ; and  affairs  remained, 
for  fome  time,  in  fufpence  between  thefe  oppofite  ar- 
mies p. 

During  this  winter  and  fpring,  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  had  alfo  been  infefted  with  war.  Hopeton, 
having  affcmbled  an  army  of  14,000  men,  endeavoured  to 
break  into  Suffex,  Kent,  and  the  fouthern  affociation, 
which  feemed  well  difpofed  to  receive  him.  Waller  fell 
upon  him  at  Cherington,  and  gave  him  a defeat’  of  con- 
siderable importance.  In  another  quarter,  fiege  being 

*>  Rufti.  vol.  vi.  p.  615,  0 Idem,  ibid.  p.  618, 
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laid  to  Newark  by  the  parliamentary  forces,  prince  Rupert  c **  * p< 
prepared  himfelf  for  relieving  a town  of  fuch  confequence,  ■■ 
which  alone  preferved  the  communication  open  between  1&M- 
the  king’s  fouthern  and  northern  quarters’.  With  a 
fmall  force,  but  that  animated  by  his  adlive  courage,  he 
broke  through  the  enemy,  relieved  the  town,  and  totally 
diflipated  that  army  of  the  parliament*. 

But  though  fortune  feenred  to  have  divided  her  fa- 
vours between  the  parties,  the  king  found  himfelf,  in 
the  main,  a confiderable  lofer  by  this  winter-campaign  ; 
and  he  prognofticated  a ftill  worfe  event  from  the  enfuing 
fummer.  The  preparations  of  the  parliament  were  great, 
and  much  exceeded  the  {lender  refources  of  which  he 
was  pofiefled.  In  the  eaftern  afTociation,  they  levied 
fourteen  thoufand  men,  under  the  earl  of  Manchcfter, 
feconded  by  Cromwell'.  An  army  of  ten  thoufand  men, 
under  Efl'ex  ; another  of  nearly  the  fame  force  under 
Waller,  was  alTembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don. The  former  was  deftined  to  oppofe  the  king  : The 
latter  was  appointed  to  march  into  the  weft,  where  prince 
Maurice,  with  a fmall  army  which  went  continually  to 
decay,  was  fpending  his  time  in  vain  before  Lyme,  an 
inconfiderable  town  upon  the  fea-coaft.  The  utmoft 
efforts  of  the  king  could  not  raife  above  ten  thoufand 
men  at  Oxford  ; and  on  their  fword  chiefly,  during  the 
campaign,  were  thefe  to  depend  for  fubfiftence. 

The  queen,  terrified  with  the  dangers  which  every 
way  environed  her,  and  afraid  of  being  enclofed  in  Ox- 
ford, in  the  middle  of  the  kingdom,  fled  to  Exeter, 
where  fhe  hoped  to  be  delivered  unmolefted  of  the  child, 
with  which  fhe  was  now  pregnant,  and  whence  fhe  had 
the  means  of  an  eafy  efcape  into  France,  if  prefled  by 
the  forces  of  the  enemy.  She  knew  the  implacable 

r Ruth.  to!,  vi.  p.  306,  * lit)  of  March.  t Ruth.  *ol,  ,i.  p.  611. 
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c l^vA,i’*  hatred  which  the  parliament,  on  account  of  her  religion 
l and  her  credit  with  the  king,  had  all  along  borne  her. 

1644.  Laft  fumnier  the  commons  had  fent  up  to  the  peers  an 
impeachment  of  high  treafon  againft  her  ; bccaul'e,  in  his 
uttnoft  diftrefles,  fhe  had  aflifted  her  hufband  with  arms 
and  ammunition,  which  fhe  had  bought  in  Holland ". 
And  had  fhe  fallen  into  their  hands,  neither  her  fex,  fhe 
knew,  nor  high  ftation,  could  prote&  her  againft  infults 
at  leaft,  if  not  danger,  from  thofe  haughty  republicans, 
who  fo  little  affected  to  conduct  themfelves  by  the  maxims 
of  gallantry  and  politenefs. 

From  the  beginning  of  thefe  diflentions,  the  parlia- 
ment, it  is  remarkable,  had,  in  all  things,  affumed  an 
extreme  afeendant  over  their  fovercign,  and  had  difplayed 
a violence,  and  arrogated  an  authority,  which,  on  his 
fide,  would  not  have  been  compatible,  either  with  his 
temper  or  his  fituation.  While  he  fpoke  perpetually  of 
pardoning  all  rebels ; they  talked  of  nothing  but  the 
punifhment  of  delinquents  and  malignants  : While  he  of- 
fered a toleration  and  indulgence  to  tender  confcienccs  ; 
they  threatened  the  utter  extirpation  of  prelacy  : To  his 
profeflions  of  lenity,  they  oppofed  declarations  of  rigour  : 
And  the  more  the  ancient  tenor  of  the  laws  inculcated 
a rcfpedlful  fubordination  to  the  crown,  the  more  careful 
were  they,  by  their  lofty  pretenfions,  to  cover  that  defeift 
under  which  they  laboured. 

Their  great  advantages  in  the  north  feemed  to  fecond 
their  ambition,  and  finally  to  promife  them  fuccefs  in 
their  unwarrantable  enterprizes.  Manchefter,  having 
taken  Lincoln,  had  united  his  army  to  that  of  Leven  and 
Fairfax  ; and  York  was  now  clofely  befieged  by  their 
combined  forces.  That  town,  though  vigoroufly  de- 
fended by  Ncwcaftle,  was  reduced  to  extremity  ; and 
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the  parliamentary  generals,  after  enduring  great  lodes  and  c p. 

fatigues,  flattered  themfelves  that  all  their  labours  would  t r 

at  laft  be  crowned  by  this  important  conqueft.  On  a 
fudden,  they  were  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  prince 
Rupert.  This  gallant  commander,  having  vigoroufly  ex- 
erted himfelf  in  Lancafltire  and  Chefhire,  had  collected 
a confiderable  army ; and,  joining  Sir  Charles  Lucas, 
who  commanded  Newcaftle’s  horfe,  haftened  to  the  relief 
of  York,  with  an  army  of  20,000  men.  The  Scottifh  and 
parliamentary  generals  raifed  the  dege,  and,  drawing  up 
on  Marfton-moor,  purpofed  to  give  battle  to  the  royalifts. 

Prince  Rupert  approached  the  town  by  another  quarter, 
and,  interpofing  the  river  Oufe  between  him  and  the  ene- 
my, fafely  joined  his  forces  to  thofe  of  Newcaftie.  The 
marquefs  endeavoured  to  perfuade  him,  that,  having  fo 
fucccfsfully  effected  his  purpofe,  he  ought  to  be  content 
with  the  prefent  advantages,  and  leave  the  enemy,  now 
much  diminifhed  by  their  lofles,  and  difeouraged  by 
their  ill  fuccefs,  to  diffolve  by  thofe  mutual  difientions 
which  had  begun  to  take  place  among  them w.  The 
prince,  whofe  martial  difpofition  was  not  fufficiently 
tempered  with  prudence,  nor  foftened  by  complaifance, 
pretending  pofitive  orders  from  the  king,  without  deign-  ^ , 
ing  to  confult  with  Newcaftie,  whofe  merits  and  fervices 
deferved  better  treatment,  immediately  iflued  orders  for 
battle,  and  led  out  an  army  to  Marfton-moor '.  This  Rattle  of 
action  was  obftinately  di/ptrtedt between  the  moft  nume- 
rous  armies  that  were  engaged  during  the  courfe  of  thefe 
wars  } nor  were  the,  feces  on  each  fide  much  different  in 
number.  Fdfty,  thoufand  Britifh  troops  were  led  to 
mutual  flaughter  ; and  the  victory  feemed  long  undecided 
between  them.  Prince  Rupert,  who  commanded  the 
right  wing  of  the  royalifts,  was  oppofed  to  Cromwd  *, 

w Life  of  the  I).  of  Newcaftie,  p.  40.  * Clarendon,  10I.  v. 

jj.  506.  X Ru/h.  part  3.  volt  ii.  p.  633. 
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who'  conduced  the  choice  troops  of  the  parliament, 
enured  to  danger  under  that  determined  leader,  animated 
by  zeal,  and  confirmed  by  the  moft  rigid  difeipline.  Af- 
ter a fharp  combat,  the  cavalry  of  the  royalifts  gave  way  ; 
and  fuch  of  the  infantry  as  flood  next  them  were  like- 
wife  borne  down,  and  put  to  flight.  Newcaftle’s  regi- 
ment alone,  refolutc  to  conquer  or  to  perifh,  obftinately 
kept  their  ground,  and  maintained  by  their  dead  bodies, 
the  fame  order  in  which  they  had  at  firft  been  ranged. 
In  the  other  wing.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  Colonel  Lam- 
bert, with  fome  troops,  broke  through  the  royalifts ; and, 
tranfported  by  the  ardour  of  purfuit,  foon  reached  their 
vidtorious  friends,  engaged  alfo  in  purfuit  of  the  enemy. 
But  after  that  tempeft  was  paft,  Lucas,  who  command- 
ed the  royalifts  in  this  wing,  reftoring  order  to  his  broken 
forces,  made  a furious  attack  on  the  parliamentary  ca- 
valry, threw  them  into  diforder,  pufhed  them  upon  their 
own  infantry,  and  put  that  whole  wing  to  rout.  When 
ready  to  feize  on  their  carriages  and  baggage,  he  perceiv- 
ed Cromwel,  who  was  now  returned  from  purfuit  of  the 
other  wing.  Both  fides  were  not  a little  furprifed  to  find 
that  they  muft  again  renew  the  combat  for  that  vidtory 
which  each  of  them  thought  they  had  already  obtain- 
ed. The  front  of  the  battle  was  now  exadlly  counter- 
changed  ; and  each  army  occupied  the  ground  which  had 
been  poflefled  by  the  enemy  at  the  beginning  of  the  day. 
This  fecond  battle  was  equally  furious  and  defperate 
with  the  firft  : But  after  the  utmoft  efforts  of  courage 
by  both  parties,  vidlory  wholly  turned  to  the  fide  of 
the  parliament.  The  prince’s  train  of  artillery  was 
taken  ; and  his  whole  army  pufhed  off-  the  ITeld  of  bat- 
tle*. 

This  event  was  in  itfelf  a mighty  blow  to  the  king  ; 
but  proved  more  fatal  in  its  confequences.  The  marquefs 

* Rul.  *ol,  vi.  p.  6j*.  Whitlocke,  p.  89. 
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of  Newcaftle  was  entirely  loft  to  the  royal  caufe.  That  chap. 

nobleman,  the  ornament  of  the  court  and  of  his  order,  v ^ , 

had  been  engaged,  contrary  to  the  natural  bent  of  his  ,c44* 
difpofition,  into  thefe  military  operations,  merely  by  a 
high  fenfe  of  honour,  and  a perfonal  regard  to  his  mailer. 

The  dangers  of  war  were  difregarded  by  his  valour  ; 
but  its  fatigues  were  opprefiive  to  his  natural  indolence. 
Munificent  and  generous  in  his  expence  ; polite  and  ele- 
gant in  his  tafte  ; courteous  and  humane  in  his  beha- 
viour ; he  brought  a great  accelfion  of  friends  and  of 
credit  to  the  party  which  he  embraced.  But  amidft  all 
the  hurry  of  adlion,  his  inclinations  were  fecretly  drawn 
to  the  foft  arts  of  peace,  in  which  he  took  delight ; and 
the  charms  of  poetry,  mulic,  and  converfation,  often  Hole 
him  from  his  rougher  occupations.  He  chofe  Sir  Wil- 
liam Davenant,  an  ingenious  poet,  for  his  lieutenant- 
general  : The  other  perfons,  in  whom  he  placed  confi- 
dence, were  more  the  inftruments  of  his  refined  pleafurcs, 
than  qualified  for  the  bufinefs  which  they  undertook  : 

And  the  feverity  and  application,  requifite  to  the  fupport 
of  difcipline,  were  qualities  in  which  he  was  entirely 
wanting1. 

When  prince  Rupert,  contrary  to  his  advice,  refolved 
on  this  battle,  and  iflued  all  orders,  without  communi- 
cating his  intentions  to  him ; he  took  the  field,  but,  he 
faid,  merely  as  a volunteer ; and,  except  by  his  perfonal 
courage,  which  fhone  out  with  luftre,  he  had  no  {hare 
in  the  adlion.  Enraged  to  find  that  all  his  fuccefsful 
labours  were  rendered  abortive  by  one  adf  of  fata]  teme- 
rity, terrified  with  the  profpedt  of  renewing  his  pains 
and  fatigue,  he  refolved  no  longer  to  maintain  the  few 
refources  which  remained  to  a defperate  caufe,  and 
thought,  that  the  fame  regard  to  honour,  which  had  at 
firft  called  him  to  arms,  now  required  him  to  abandon  a 


* Clarendon,  vol.  t.  p.  507,  508.  See  Warwie, 
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chap,  party,  where  he  met  with  fuch  unworthy  treatment.  Next 
_f  morhing  early  he  fent  word  to  the  prince  that  he  was  in- 
*£44*  ftantly  to  leave  the  kingdom  ; and,  without  delay,  he  went 
to  Scarborough,  where  he  found  a veflel,  which  carried 
him  beyond  fca.  During  the  enfuing  years,  tilt  the  re- 
iteration, he  lived  abroad  in  great  neceffity,  and  faw,  with 
indifference,  his  opulent  fortune  fequcftered  by  thofe 
who  affumcd  the  government  of  England.  He  difdained, 
by  fubmiflion  or  compofition,  to  fhow  obeifance  to  their 
ufurped  authority;  and  the  leaft  favourable  cenfors  of  his 
merit  allowed,  that  the  fidelity  and  fervices  of  a whole 
life  had  fufficiently  atoned  for  one  rafh  adlion  into  which 
his  paifion  had  betrayed  himb. 

Prince  Rupert,  with  equal  precipitation,  drew  off 
the  remains  of  his  army,  and  retired  intp  Lancafhire. 
Glenham,  in  a few  days,  was  obliged  to  furrender  York; 

»6;h  July.  and  he  marched  out  his  garrifon  with  all  the  honours  of 
war'.  Lord  Fairfax,  remaining  in  the  city,  eftablifhed 
his  government  in  that  whole  county,  and  fent  a thou- 
fand  horfe  into  Lancafhire,  to  join  with  the  parliamentary 
forces  in  that  quarter,  and  attend  the  motions  of  prince 
Rupert : The  Scottifh  army  marched  northwards,  in  or- 
der to  join  the  earl  of  Calender,  who  was  advancing  with 
ten  thoufand  additional  forces  d ; and  to  reduce  the  town  of 
Newcaftle,  which  they  took  by  ftorm  : The  earl  of  Man- 
chefter,  with  Cromwel,  to  whom  the  fame  of  this  great 
victory  was  chiefly  aferibed,  and  who  was  wounded  in 
the  adlion,  returned  to  the  eaftern  aflociation,  in  order  to 
recruit  his  army'. 

While  thefe  events  paffed  in  the  north,  the  king’s  af- 
fairs in  the  fouth  were  conducted  with  more  fuccefs  and 
greater  abilities.  Ruthven,  a Scotchman,  who  had  been 


h Clarendon,  vol.  v.  p,  511. 
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created  earl  of  Brentford,  afted,  under  the  kin»,  as  c H A p* 
general. 

The  parliament  foon  completed  their  two  armies  ,<M4i 
commanded  by  itflex  and  Waller.  The  great  zeal  of 
the  city  facilitated  this  undertaking.  Many  fpeeches  were 
made  to  the  citizens  by  the  parliamentary  leaders,  in 
order  to  excite  their  ardour.  Hollis,  in  particular,  ex- 
horted them  not  to  fpare,  on  this  important  occafion, 
either  their  purfes,  their  perfons,  or  their  prayers  r ; and, 
in  general,  it  mull  be  confelTed,  they  were  fufficiently  li- 
beral in  all  thefe  contributions.  The  two  generals  had 
orders  to  march  with  their  combined  armies  towards  Ox- 
ford ; and,  if  the  king  retired  into  that  city,  to  lay  liege 
to  it,  and  by  one  enterprize  put  a period  to  the  war.  The 
king,  leaving  a numerous  garrifon  in  Oxford,  palled  with 
dexterity  between  the  two  armies,  which  had  taken 
Abingdon,  and  had  enclofed  him  on  both  fidess.  He 
marched  towards  Worcefter ; and  Waller  received  orders 
from  Eflex  to  follow  him  and  watch  his  motions  ; while 
he  himfelf  marched  into  the  weft,  in  queft  of  prince 
Maurice.  Waller  had  approached  within  two  miles  of 
the  royal  camp,  and  was  only  feparated  from  it  by  the 
Severn,  when  he  received  intelligence  that  the  king  was 
advanced  to  Bewdly,  and  had  diredted  his  courie  towards 
Shrewlbury.  In  order  to  prevent  him.  Waller  prefently 
diflodged,  and  haftened  by  quick  marches  to  that  town  ; 
while  the  king,  fuddenly  returning  upon  his  own  foot- 
fteps,  reached  Oxford ; and  having  reinforced  his  army 
from  that  garrifon,  now  in  his  turn  marched  out  in  queft 
of  Waller.  The  two  armies  faced  each  other  at  Crop-  Battle  of 
redy-bridge  near  Banbury  ; but  the  CharwcII  ran  between  ^7"^' 
them.  Next  day,  the  king  decamped  and  marched  to-  191b  June, 
wards  Daventry.  Waller  ordered  a confiderable  detach- 
ment to  pafs  the  bridge,  with  an  intention  of  falling  on 

( Rufla.  vol.  ti,  p.  661.  g 3d  of  June. 
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CHAP,  the  rear  of  the  royalifls.  He  was  repulfed,  routed,  and 
L ■ purfued  with  confiderable  lofs  h.  Stunned  and  difheart- 

1644*  ened  with  this  blow,  his  army  decayed  and  melted  away 
by  defertion  ; and  the  king  thought  he  might  fafely  leave 
it,  and  march  weftward  again!!  Elfex.  That  general, 
having  obliged  prince  Maurice  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Lyme, 
having  taken  Weymouth  and  Taunton,  advanced  ftill  ip 
his  conquefts,  and  met  with  no  equal  oppofition.  The 
king  followed  him,  and  having  reinforced  his  army  from 
all  quarters,  appeared  in  the  field  with  an  army  fuperior 
to  the  enemy.  Effex  retreating  into  Cornwal,  informed 
the  parliament  of  his  danger,  and  denred  them  to  fend  an 
army,  which  might  fall  on  the  king’s  rear.  General  Mid- 
dleton received  a commifiion  to  execute  that  fervice  ; but 
came  too  late.  Effex’s  army,  cooped  up  in  a narrow 
corner  at  Leftithiel,  deprived  of  all  forage  and  provifions 
and  feeing  no  profpedf  of  fuccour,  was  reduced  to  the 
laffc  extremity.  The  king  prefied  them  on  one  fide  ; 
prince  Maurice  on  another  ; Sir  Richard  Granville  on  a 
third.  Ellex,  Robarts,  and  fome  of  the  principal  offi- 
cers, efcaped  in  a boat  to  Plymouth  : Balfour  with  his 
horfe  palled  the  king’s  out-pofts,  in  a thick  mift,  and 
got  fafely  to  the  garrifons  of  his  own  party.  The  foot 
under  Skippon  were  obliged  to  furrender  their  arms,  ar- 
tillery, baggage  and  ammunition ; and  being  conduced 
' Efle*’«for-  t0  l^e  parliament’s  quarters,  were  difmifTed.  By  this 
cts  diiarm-  advantage,  which  was  much  boafted  of,  the  king,  befides 
the  honour  of  the  enterprize,  obtained  what  he  flood  ex- 
tremely in  need  of : The  parliament,  having  preferved 
the  men,  loft  what  they  could  eafily  repair  *. 

No  fooner  did  this  intelligence  reach  London,  than 
the  committee  of  the  two  kingdoms  voted  thanks  to  Effex 
for  his  fidelity,  courage,  and  condudl ; and  this  method 
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of  proceeding,  no  lefs  politic  than  magnanimous,  was  c HA  P. 
prefervcd  by  the  parliament  throughout  the  whole  courfe  j 

of  the  war.  Equally  indulgent  to  their  friends  and  ri-  j6i4- 
gorous  to  their  enemies,  they  employed,  with  fuccefs, 
thefe  two  powerful  engines  of  reward  and  punifhment,  in 
confirmation  of  their  authority. 

That  the  king  might  have  lefs  reafon  to  exult  in  the 
advantages  which  he  had  obtained  in  the  weft,  the  par- 
liament oppofed  to  him  very  numerous  forces.  Having 
armed  anew  Eflex’s  fubdued,  but  not  di/heartened  troops, 
they  ordered  Manchefter  and  Cromwel  to  march  with 
their  recruited  forces  from  the  eaftern  aftociation ; and 
joining  their  armies  to  thofe  of  Waller  and  Middleton,  as 
well  as  of  EfTex,  offer  battle  to  the  king.  Charles  chofe  Second  b»t- 
his  port  at  Newbury,  where  the  parliamentary  armies,  un-  N,w" 
der  the  Earl  of  Manchefter,  attacked  him  with  great  vi- 
gour ; and  that  town  was  a fecond  time  the  feene  of  the 
bloody  animofities  of  the  Englifh.  E flex’s  foldiers,  ex-  *7th  oa. 
horting  one  another  to  repair  their  broken  honour,  and 
revenge  the  difgrace  of  Leftithiel,  made  an  impetuous 
afiault  on  the  royalifts  ; and  having  recovered  fome  of 
their  cannon,  loft  in  Cornwal,  could  siot  forbear  em- 
bracing them  with  tears  of  joy.  Though  the  king’s 
troops  defended  themfelves  with  valour,  they  were  over- 
powered by  numbers ; and  the  night  came  very  feafon- 
ably  to  their  relief,  and  prevented  a total  overthrow. 

Charles,  leaving  his  baggage  and  cannon  in  Dennington- 
caftle,  near  Newbury,  forthwith  retreated  to  Walling- 
ford, and  thence  to  Oxford.  There,  prince  Rupert  and 
the  earl  .of  Northampton  joined  him,  with  confiderable 
bodies  of  cavalry.  Strengthened  by  this  reinforcement, 
he  ventured  to  advance  towards  the  enemy,  now  em- 
ployed before  Dcnningten-caftle!c.  Eflcx,  detained  by 
ficknefs,  had  not  joined  the  army,  fince  his  misfortune  in 
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CornwaJ.  Manchefter,  who  commanded,  though  his 
forces  were  much  fuperiof  to  thofe  of  the  king,  declined 
an  engagement,  and  rejected  Cfomwel’s  advice,  who 
earneftly  prefTed  him  not  to  negleft  fo  favourable  an 
opportunity  of  finifbing  the  war.  The  king’s  army,  by 
bringing  off  their  cannon  from  Dennington-caftle,  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  feemed  to  ha7e  fufficrently  re- 
paired the  honour  which  they  had  loft:  at  Newbury  ; and 
Charles,  having  the  fatisfa£tion  to  excite,  between  Man- 
chefter and  Cromwel,  equal  animofities  with  thofe  which 
formerly  took  place  between  Eflex  and  Waller1,  diftri- 
buted  his  army  into  winter-quarters. 

Those  contefts  among  the  parliamentary  generals, 
which  had  difturbed  their  military  Operations,  were  re- 
newed in  London  during  the  winter  feafon  ; and  each 
being  fupported  by  his  own  fadlion,  their  mutual  re- 
proaches and  accofatfons  agitated  the  whole  city  and  par- 
liament- There  had  long  prevailed,  fn  that  party,  a 
fecret  diftindtion,  which,  though  the  dread  of  the  king’s 
power  had  hitherto  fbpprefled  it,  yet,  in  proportion  as 
the  hopes  of  fuccefs  became  nearer  and  more  immediate, 
began  to  difeover  itfelf,  with  high  conteft  and  animolity. 
The  Independents,  who  had,  at  firft,  taken  Ihelter 
and  concealed  themfelves  under  the  wings  of  the  Pres- 
byterians, now  evidently  appeared  a diftindt  party, 
and  betrayed  very  different  views  and  pretehfions.  We 
muft  here  endeavour  to  explain  the  genius  of  this  party, 
and  of  its  leaders,  who  henceforth  occupy  the  feene  of 
R&ion. 

During  thofe  times,  when  the  enthuftaftic  fpirit  met 
Mth  fuch  honour  and  encouragement,  and  was  the  imme- 
diate means  of  drftinftion'  and  preferment ; it  was  impof- 
fible  to  fet  bounds  to  tbefe  holy  fervours,  or  confine, 
within  any  natural  limits;  what  was  dirc&cd  towards 
au  infinite  and  a fupernatural  objedh  Every  man,  as 
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prompted  by  the  warmth  of  his  temper*  excited  by  emu- 
lation, or  fupported  by  his  habits  of  hypocrify,  endea- 
voured to  diftinguilh  himfelf  beyond  his  fellows,  and  to 
arrive  at  a higher  pitch  of  faintfhip  and  perfection.  In 
proportion  to  its  degree  of  fanatieifm,  each  feCl  became 
dangerous  and  deftru&ive  j and  as  the  independents  went 
a note  higher  than  the  prelbyterians*  they  could  lefs  be 
fellrained  within  aiiy  bounds  of  temper  and  moderation. 
From  this  dillinCtion,  as  from  a firft  principle*  were 
derived,  by  a neceflary  confequence*  all  the  other  differ- 
ences of  thefe  two  feels. 

TrtE  independents  rejected  all  ecclefiaftical  eftablifh- 
ments,  and  would  admit  of  no  fpiritual  courts,  no  govern- 
ment among  pallors,  no  interpolation  of  the  magillrate  in 
religious  concerns,  no  fixed  encouragement  annexed  td 
any  fyllem  of  doCtrines  or  opinions.  According  to  their 
principles,  each  congregation,  united  voluntarily  and  by 
fpiritual  ties,  compofed,  within  itfelf,  a.  feparate  church* 
and  exercifed  a jurifdiCtion,  but  one  deflitute  of  temporal 
fan&ionS,  over  its  own  pallor  and  its  own  members. 
The  cleClion  alone  of  the  congregation  was  fufficient  to 
bellow  the  facerdotal  charaCler ; and  aS  all  eflential  dil- 
tinClion  was  denied  between  the  laity  and  the  clergy,  no 
ceremony,  no  inftitUtion,  no  vocation*  no  impofition  of 
hands,  was,  as  in  all  other  churches,  fuppofed  requifitc 
to  convey  a right  to  holy  orders.  The  enthufiafm  of  the 
prelbyteriaris  led  them  to  rejeCl  the  authority  of  pre- 
lates, to  throw  off  the  reflraint  of  liturgies,  to  retrench 
ceremonies,  to  limit  the  riches  and  authority  of  the 
priellly  office : The  fanatieifm  of  the  independents,  ex- 
alted to  a higher  pitch,  abolilhed  ecclefiaftical  govern- 
ment, difdained  creeds  and  fyftems,  negleCted  every  cere- 
mony, and  confounded  all  ranks  and  orders.  Thefol- 
dier,  the  merchant,  the  mechanic,  indulging  the  fervors 
of  zeal,  and  guided  by  the  illapfes  of  the  fpirit,  refigned 
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c.  p’  himfelf  to  an  inward  and  fuperior  direflion,  and  was 
w — v- — confccratcd,  in  a manner,  by  an  immediate  intercourfe 
and  communication  with  heaven. 

The  catholics,  pretending  to  all  infallible  guide,  had 
juilified,  upon  that  principle,  their  dotftrine  and  practice 
of  perfecution : The  prefbyterians,  imagining  that  fuch 
clear  and  certain  tenets,  as  they  themfclves  adopted, 
could  be  rejected  only  from  a criminal  and  pertinacious 
obftinacy,  had  hitherto  gratified,  to  the  full,  their  bi- 
goted zeal,  in  a like  dodtrine  and  practice:  The  inde- 
pendents, from  the  extremity  of  the  fame  zeal,  were  led 
into  the  milder  principles  of  toleration.  Their  mind, 
fet  afloat  in  the  wide  fea  of  infpiration,  could  confine 
itfelf  within  no  certain  limits  ; and  the  fame  variation?, 
in  which  an  enthufiaft  indulged  himfelf,  he  was  apt,  by  a 
natural  train  of  thinking,  to  permit  in  others.  Of  all 
chrifiian  fedls  this  was  the  firft,  which,  during  its  pro- 
fperity,  as  well  as  its  adverfity,  always  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple of  toleration  ; and,  it  is  remarkable,  that  fo  reafon- 
able  a dodlrine  owed  its  origin,  not  to  reafoning,  but  to 
the  height  of  extravagance  and  fanaticifm. 

Popery  and  prelacy  alone,  whofe  genius  feemed  to 
tend  towards  fuperftition,  were  treated  by  the  independ- 
ents with  rigour.  The  dodlrines  too  of  fate  or  deftiny, 
were  deemed  by  them  eflential  to  all  religion.  In  thefe 
rigid  opinions,  the  whole  fedtaries,  arnidft  all  their  other 
differences,  unanimoufly  concurred. 

The  political  fyftem  of  the  independents  kept  pace 
with  their  religious.  Not  content  with  confining,  to 
very  narrow  limits,  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  reducing 
the  king  to  the  rank  of  firft  magiftrate,  which  was  the 
project  of  the  prefbyterians ; this  fedl,  more  ardent  in 
the  purfuit  of  liberty,  afpired  to  a total  abolition  of  the 
monarchy,  and  even  of  the  ariftocracy ; and  projected 
an  entire  equality  of  rank  and  order,  in  a republic,  quite 
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free  and  independent.  In  confequence  of  this  fcheme,  c p. 
they  were  declared  enemies  to  all  propofals  for  peace,  , ’ . 

except  on  fuch  terms  as,  they  knew,  it  was  impoflible  to  1644- 
obtain  ; and  they  adhered  to  that  maxim,  which  is,  in 
the  main,  prudent  and  political,  that  whoever  draws  the 
fword  againft  his  fovercign,  fhould  throw  away  the  fcab- 
bard.  By  terrifying  others  with  the  fear  of  vengeance 
from  the  offended  prince,  they  had  engaged  greater  num- 
bers into  the  oppofition  againft  peace,  than  had  adopted 
'their  other  principles  with  regard  to  government  and  re- 
ligion. And  the  great  fuccefs,  which  had  already  at- 
tended the  arms  of  the  parliament,  and  the  greater,  which 
was  foon  expected,  confirmed  them  ftill  further  in  this 
obftinacy. 

Sir  Harry  Vane,  Oliver  Cromwel,  Nathaniel  Fiennes, 
and  Oliver  St.  John,  the  folicitor-general,  were  regarded 
as  the  leaders  of  the  independents.  The  earl  of  Efiex, 
difgufted  with  a war,  of  which  he  began  to  forefee  the 
pernicious  confequences,  adhered  to  the  prelbyterians, 
and  promoted  every  reafonable  plan  of  accommodation. 

The  earl  of  Northumberland,  fond  of  his  rank  and  dig- 
nity, regarded  with  horror  a fcheme,  which,  if  it  took 
place,  would  confound  himfelf  and  his  family  with  the 
loweft  in  the  kingdom.  The  earls  of  Warwic,  and 
Denbigh,  Sir  Philip  Stapleton,  Sir  William  Waller, 

Hollis,  Mafley,  Whitlocke,  Mainard,  Glyn,  had  em- 
braced the  fame  fentiments.  In  the  parliament,  a confi- 
derable  majority,  and  a much  greater  in  the  nation,  were 
attached  to  the  prefbyterian  party ; and  it  was  only  by 
cunning  and  deceit  at  firft,  and  afterwards  by  military 
violence,  that  the  independents  could  entertain  any  hopes 
of  fuccefs. 

The  earl  of  Manchefter,  provoked  at  the  impeach- 
ment, which  the  king  had  lodged  againft  him,  had  long 
forwarded  the  war  with  alacrity  j but,  being  a man  of 
t C 3 humanity 
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CHAP,  humanity  and  good  principles,  the  view  of  public  cala-» 
^ t mities,  and  the  profpcct  of  a total  fubverfion  of  govern- 
j6^4.  ment,  began  to  moderate  his  ardor,  and  inclined  him  tp 
promote  peace  on  any  fafe  or  honourable  terms.  He  was 
even  fufpedfed,  in  the  field,  not  to  have  pulhed  to  the 
utmoft  againft  the  king,  the  advantages  obtained  by  the 
arms  of  the  parliament;  and  Cromwel,  in  the  public  de- 
bates, revived  the  accufation,  that  this  nobleman  had 
wilfully  neglected  at  Dennington-caftle  a favourable  op- 
portunity of  finifhing  the  war  by  a total  defeat  of  the  • 
royal  ids.  “ I (bowed  him  evidently,*’  faid  Cromwel, 
how  this  fuccefs  might  be  obtained ; and  only  defired 
leave,  with  my  own  brigade  of  horfe,  to  charge  the 
“ king’s  army  in  their  retreat;  leaving  it  in  the  earl’s 
“ choice,  if  he  thought  proper,  to  remain  neuter  with 
<*  the  reft  of  his  forces  : But,  notwithftanding  my  im- 
“ portunity,  he  pofitively  refufed  his  confent ; and  gave 
“ no  other  reafon  but  that,  if  we  met  with  a defeat, 
“ there  was  an  end  of  our  pretenfions : We  (hould  all  be 
“ rebels  and  traitors,  and  be  executed  and  forfeited  by 
n law  m ?” 

Manchester,  by  way  of  recrimination,  informed  the 
parliament,  that,  at  another  time,  Cromwel  having  pro- 
pofed  fome  fcheme,  to  which  it  feemed  improbable  the 
parliament  would  agree,  he  infilled  and  faid,  Afy  lord , if 
you  will  Jlick  firm  to  hontfl  men , you  J ball  find  yourfielf  at  the 
i head  of  an  army , which  Jhall  give  law  both  to  king  and  par- 

liament. ' “ This  difeourfe,”  continued  Manchefter, 
" made  the  greater  impreflion  on  me,  becaufe  I knew 
the  lieutenant-general  to  be  a man  of  very  deep  de- 
figns ; and  he  has  even  ventured  to  tell  me,  that  it 
never  would  be  well  with  England  till  I were  Mr, 
**  Montague,  and  there  Were  ne’er  a lord  oy  peer  in  the 
kingdom  n.”  So  full  was  Cromwel  of  thefc  republican 

n.  Clarendon,  vol.  v.  p.  n Jdem,  ibid,  p,  561. 
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projects,  that,  notwithftanding  his  habits  of  profound  c * p* 
diffimulation,  he  could  not  fo  carefully  guard  his  expref-  ■ — — ' j 
/tons,  but  that  fomctimes  his  favourite  notions  would  l644- 
cfcape  him. 

These  violent  diflentions  brought  matters  to  extre- 
mity, and  puibed  the  independents  to  the  execution  of 
their  defigns.  The  prefent  generals,  they  thought,  were 
more  dcfirous  of  protracting  than  hni/hing  the  war  ; and 
having  entertained  a fcheme  for  prcferving  Bill  fome  ba- 
lance in  the  conftiturion,  they  were  afraid  of  entirely  fub- 
duing  the  king,  and  reducing  him  to  a condition,  where 
he  fhould  not  be  intitled  to  atk  any  conceflions.  A new 
model  alone  of  the  army  could  bring  complete  victory  to 
the  parliament,  and  free  the  nation  from  thofe  calamities 
under  which  it  laboured.  But  how  to  efFeCt  this  project 
was  the  difficulty.  The  authority,  as  well  as  merits,  of 
Eflex  was  very  great  with  the  parliament.  Not  only  he 
had  ferved  them  all  along  with  the  mod  exaft  and  feru- 
pulous  honour  : It  was,  in  fome  meafure,  owing  to  his 
popularity,  that  they  had  ever  been  enabled  to  levy  art 
army  or  make  head  againft  the  royal  caufe.  Manchefter, 

Warwic,  and  the  other  commanders  had  likewife  great 
credit  with  the  public  ; nor  were  there  any  hopes  of  pre- 
vailing over  them,  but  by  laying  the  plan  of  an  oblique 
and  artificial  attack,  which  would  conceal  the  real  pur- 
pofe  of  their  antagonifts.  The  Scots  and  Scotti/h  com- 
miffioners,  jealous  of  the  progrefs  of  the  independents, 
were  a new  obftacle ; which,  without  the  utmoft  art  and 
fubtlety,  it  would  be  difficult  to  furmount”.  The  me- 
thods by  which  this  intrigue  was  conduced,  are  fo  An- 
gular, and  fhow  fo  fully  the  genius  of  the  age,  that  we 
lhall  give  a detail  of  them,  as  they  are  delivered  by  lord 
Clarendon  r.  * 

• Clarendon,  *ol,  V,  p,  56*.  t Idem,  ibid.  p.  565. 
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A fast,  on  the  Iaft  Wednefday  of  every  month,  bad 
been  ordered  by  the  parliament  at  the  beginning  of  thefe 
commotions ; and  their  preachers,  on  that  day,  were 
careful  to  keep  alive,  by  their  vehement  declamations, 
the  popular  prejudices  entertained  againft  the  king,  againlb 
prelacy,  and  againft  popery.  The  king*  that  he  might 
combat  the  parliament  with  their  own  weapons,  ap- 
pointed likewife  a monthly  faft,  when  the  people  fhould 
be  inftru<fted  in  the  duties  of  loyalty  and  of  fubmiffion  to 
the  higher  powers ; and  he  chofe  the  fecond  Friday  of 
every  month  for  the  devotion  of  the  royalifts  s.  It  was 
now  propofed  and  carried  in  parliament,  by  the  inde- 
pendents, that  a new  and  more  folemn  faft  fhould  be 
voted  ; when  they  fhould  implore  the  divine  affiftance  for 
extricating  them  from  thofe  perplexities,  in  which  they 
were  at  prefent  involved.  On  that  day,  the  preachers, 
after  many  political  prayers,  took  care  to  treat  of  the 
reigning  divifions  in  the  parliament,  and  afcribed  them 
entirely  to  the  feififh  ends  purfued  by  the  members.  In 
the  hands  of  thofe  members,  they  faid,  are  lodged  all 
the  confiderable  commands  of  the  army,  all  the  lucrative 
offices  in  the  civil  adminiftration  : And  while  the  nation 
is  falling  every  day  into  poverty,  and  groans  under  an 
infupportable  load  of  taxes  ; thefe  men  multiply  poflcf- 
fion  on  poflcffiori,  and  will,  in  a little  time,  be  mafters 
of  all  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom.  That  fuch  perfons, 
who  fatten  on  the  calamities  of  their  country,  will  ever 
embrace  any  effectual  meafure  for  bringing  them  to  a 
period,  or  enfuring  final  fuccefs  to  the  war,  cannot 
rcafonably  be  expected.  Lingering  expedients  alone 
will  be  purfued  : And  operations  in  the  field  concurring, 
in  the  fame  pernicious  end,  with  deliberations  in  the  ca- 
binet j civil  commotions  will,  for  ever,  be  perpetuated 


S Rufhwoith,  vol.  »>,  p.  364. 
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in  the  nation.  After  exaggerating  thefe  diforders,  the  c h^a  P. 
minifters  returned  to  their  prayers  ; and  befought  the  ,j 

Lord,  that  he  would  take  his  own  work  into  his  own  >{44« 
band  ; and  if  the  inftruments,  whom  he  had  hitherto 
employed,  were  not  worthy  to  bring  to  a condufion  fo 
glorious  a defign,  that  he  would  infpire  others  more  fit, 
who  might  perfedt  what  was  begun,  and  by  eftablifliing 
true  religion,  put  a fpeedy  period  to  the  public  miferies. 

On  the  day  fubfequent  to  thefe  devout  animadverfions, 
when  the  parliament  met,  a new  fpirit  appeared  in  the 
looks  of  many.  Sir  Henry  Vane  told  the  commons,  that, 
if  ever  God  appeared  to  them,  it  was  in  the  ordinances 
of  yefterday : That,  as  he  was  credibly  informed  by 
many,  who  had  been  prefent  in  different  congregations, 
the  fame  lamentations  and  difcourfes,  which  the  godly 
preachers  had  made  before  them,  had  been  heard  in 
other  churches  : That  fo  remarkable  a concurrence  could 
proceed  only  from  the  immediate  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit : That  he  therefore  intreated  them,  in  vindication 
of  their  own  honour,  in  confideration  of  their  duty  to 
God, and  their  country,  to  lay  afide  all  private  ends,  and 
renounce  every  office  attended  with  profit  or  advantage : 

That  the  abfence  of  fo  many  members,  occupied  in  dif- 
ferent employments,  had  rendered  the  houfe  extremely 
thin,  and  diminifhed  the  authority  of  their  determina- 
tions; And  that  he  could  not  forbear,  for  his  own  part, 
accufing  himfelf  as  one  who  enjoyed  a gainful  office,  that 
of  treafurer  of  the  navy  j and  though  he  was  pofielTed  of 
it  before  the  civil  commotions,  and  owed  it  not  to  the 
favour  of  the  parliament,  yet  was  he  ready  to  refign  it, 
and  to  facrifice,  to  the  welfare  of  his  country,  every  con- 
fideration of  private  intereft  and  advantage. 

Cromwel  next  adted  his  part,  and  commended  the 
preachers  for  having  dealt  with  them  plainly  and  impar- 
tially, and  told  them  of  their  errors,  of  which  they  were 
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C H^A  P.  fo  unwilling  to  be  informed.  Though  they  dwelt  on 
^ - ' i many  things,  he  faid,  on  which  he  had  never  before  re- 
fledled ; yet,  upon  revolving  them,  he  could  not  but 
confefs,  that,  till  there  were  a perfe&  reformation  in  thefe 
particulars,  nothing  which  they  undertook  could  poffibly 
profper.  The  parliament,  no  doubt,  continued  he,  had 
done  wifely  on  the  commencement  of  the  war,  in  en- 
gaging feveral  of  its  members  in  the  moft  dangerous  parts 
pf  it } and  thereby  fatisfying  the  ration,  that  they  in- 
tended to  fhare  all  hazards  with  the  meaneft  of  the  peo- 
ple. But  affairs  are  now  changed.  During  the  progrefs 
of  military  operations,  there  have  arifen,  in  the  parlia- 
mentary armies,  many  excellent  officers,  who  are  quali- 
fied for  higher  commands  than  they  are  now  poffefTed  of. 
And  though  it  becomes  not  men,  engaged  in  fuch  a 
caufe,  to  put  trujl  in  the  arm  of  JieJh , yet  he  could  allure 
them,  that  their  troops  contained  generals,  fit  to  com- 
mand in  any  enterprize  in  Chriftendom.  The  army 
. indeed,  he  was  forry  to  fay  it,  did  not  correfpond,  by  its 
difeipline,  to  the  merit  of  the  officers  5 nor  were  there 
any  hopes,  till  the  prefent  vices  and  diforders,  which 
prevail  among  the  foldiers,  were  reprefled  by  a new 
model,  that  their  forces  would  ever  be  attended  with  fig- 
iial  fuccefs  in  any  undertaking. 

In  oppofition  to  this  reafoning  of  the  independents, 
many  of  the  prefbyterians  fhowed  the  inconvenience  and 
danger  of  the  projected  alteration.  Whitlocke,  in  par- 
ticular, a man  of  honour,  who  loved  his  country,  though, 
in  every  change  of  government,  he  always  adhered  to 
the  ruling  power,  faid,  that  befides  the  ingratitude  of 
difearding,  and  that  by  fraud  and  artifice,  fo  many  noble 
perfons,  to  whom  the  parliament  had  hitherto  owed  its 
chief  fupport ; they  would  find  it  extremely  difficult  to 
fupply  the  place  of  men,  now  formed  by  experience  to 
command  and  authority  : That  the  rank  alone,  polTefled 
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by  fuch  as  were  members  of  either  houfe,  prevented  envy,  CHAP, 
retained  the  army  in  ofcedience,  and  gave  weight  to  mill-  . —.—«J 
tary  orders  : That  greater  confidence  might  fafely  be  re-  *644. 
pofed  in  men  of  family  and  fortune,  than  in  mere  adven- 
turers, who  would  be  apt  to  entertain  feparate  views 
from  thofe  which  were  embraced  by  the  perfons  who 
employed  them  : That  no  maxim  of  policy  was  moreun- 
difputed,  than  the  necellity  of  preferving  an  infeparable 
connexion  between  the  civil  and  military  powers,  and  of 
retaining  the  latter  in  ftridt  fubordination  to  the  former : 

That  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  wifeft  and  moft  paf- 
fionate  lovers  of  liberty,  had  ever  entrufted  to  their  fena- 
tors  the  command  of  armies,  and  had  maintained  an 
unconquerable  jealoufy  of  all  mercenary  forces  : And 
that  fuch  men  alone,  whofe  interefts  were  involved  in 
thofe  of  the  public,  and  who  poflefled  a vote  in  the  civil 
deliberations,  would  fufficiently  refpeft  the  authority  of 
parliament,  and  never  could  be  tempted  to  turn  die  fword 
pgainft  thofe  by  whom  it  was  committed  to  them1. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  reafonings,  a coipmittee  scifdeny. 
was  chofen  to  frame  what  was  called  the  Self-denying  intor<li* 
ordinance , by  which  the  members  of  both  houfes  were 
excluded  from  all  civil  and  military  employments,  except 
a few  offices  which  were  fpecified.  This  ordinance  was 
the  fubjetS  of  great  debate,  and,  for  a long  time,  rent 
the  parliament  and  city  into  fa&ions.  But,  at  laft,  by 
the  prevalence  of  envy  with  fome;  with  others,  of  falfe 
modefty;  with  a great  many,  of  the  republican  and 
independent  views ; it  palled  the  houfe  of  commons, 
and  was  fent  to  the  upper  houfe.  The  peers,  though 
the  fcheme  was,  in  part,  levelled  againft  their  order ; 
though  all  of  them  were,  at  bottom,  extremely  averfe  to 
It ; though  they  even  ventured  once  to  reject  it  j yet 
poffelfed  fo  little  authority,  that  they  durft  not  perfevere 
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C lvu  P‘  °PP°^nS  t*le  ref°lution  °f  the  commons ; and  they 
v ~ . thought  it  better  policy,  by  an  unlimited  compliance,  to 

1644.  ward  off  that  ruin,  which  they  faw  approaching*.  The 
ordinance,  therefore,  having  paffed  both  houfes,  Effex, 
Warwic,  Manchefter,  Denbigh,  Waller,  Brereton,  and 
many  others,  refigncd  their  commands,  and  received  the 
thanks  of  parliament  for  their  good  fervices.  A penfion 
of  ten  thoufand  pounds  a year  was  fettled  on  Eflex. 

r * * 

1645.  It  was  agreed  to  recruit  the  army  to  7.2,000  men  ; and 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  was  appointed  general1.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  his  commilRon  did  not  run,  like  that  of 
Eflex,  in  the  name  of  the  king  and  parliament,  but  in 
that  of  the  parliament  alone  : And  the  article  concerning 
the  fafety  of  the  king’s  perfon  was  omitted.  So  much 
had  animofities  encreafed  between  the  parties".  Crom- 
wel,  being  a member  of  the  lower  houfe,  fhould  have 
been  difcarded  with  the  others  ; but  this  impartiality 
would  have  difappointed  all  the  views  of  thofe  who  had 

- w'  introduced  the  felf-denying  ordinance.  He  was  faved  by 
a fubtilty,  and  by  that  political  craft,  in  which  he  was  fo 
eminent.  At  the  time  when  the  other  officers  reflgned 
their  commiflions,  care  was  taken  that  he  fhould  be  fent 
with  a body  of  horfe,  to  relieve  Taunton,  befieged  by 
the  royalifts.  His  abfence  being  remarked,  orders  were 
difpatched  for  his  immediate  attendance  in  parliament  j 
and  the  new  general  was  directed  to  employ  fome  other 
officer  in  that  fervice.  A ready  compliance  was  feigned  ; 
and  the  very  day  was  named,  on  which,  it  was  averred, 
he  would  take  his  place  in  the  houfe.  But  Fairfax, 
having  appointed  a rendezvous  of  the  army,  wrote  to  the 
parliament,  and  defired  leave  to  retain,  for  fome  days, 
lieutenant-general  Cromwel,  whofe  advice,  he  faid, 

* Rulh.  vol.  Vii.  p.  2.  15.  t Whitlockc,  p.  118.  Ruth.  vol.  ril, 
p.  7,  » Whiilocke,  p.  ijj.  . 
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would  be  ufeful,  in  fupplying  the  place  of  thofe  officers  c H^a  P, 
who  had  refigned.  Shortly  after,  he  begged,  with  much  . ^ 

earneftnefs,  that  they  would  allow  Cromwel  to  ferve  that  ><>4J. 
campaign*.  And  thus  the  independents,  though  the 
minority  prevailed  by  art  and  cunning  over  the  prelby- 
terians,  and  bellowed  the  whole  military  authority,  in 
appearance,  upon  Fairfax  ; in  reality,  upon  Cromwel. 

Fairfax  was  a perfon  equally  eminent  for  courage  Fairfax, 
and  for  humanity ; and  though  llrongly  infeCted  with 
prejudices  or  principles,  derived  from  religious  and  party 
zeal,  he  feems  never,  in  the  courfe  of  his  public  conduCt, 
to  have  been  diverted,  by  private  intereft  or  ambition, 
from  adhering  llriCtly  to  thefe  principles.  Sincere  in  his 
profeffions  ; dilinterefted  in  his  views  ; open  in  his  con- 
duCl ; he  had  formed  one  of  the  moll  Ihining  characters 
of  the  age  ; had  not  the  extreme  narrownefs  of  his  genius, 
in  every  thing  but  in  war,  and  his  embarrafled  and  confufed 
elocution  on  every  occafion  but  when  he  gave  orders, 
diminilhed  the  luftre  of  his  merit,  and  rendered  the  part 
which  he  aCted,  even  when  veiled  with  the  fupreme 
command,  but  fecondary  and  fubordinate. 

Cromwel,  by  whofe  fagacity  and  infinuation  Fairfax  Cromwel. 
was  entirely  governed,  is  one  of  the  moll  eminent  and 
moll  fingular  perfonages  that  occurs  in  hillory  : The 
flrokes  of  his  character  are  as  open  and  llrongly  marked, 
as  the  fchemes  of  his  conduCt  were,  during  the  time, 
dark  and  impenetrable.  His  extenlive  capacity  enabled 
him  to  form  the  moll  enlarged  projeCls  His  enterprizing 
genius  was  not  difmayed  with  the  boldelt  and  moll  dan- 
gerous. Carried,  by  his  natural  temper,  to  magnanimity, 
to  grandeur,  and  to  an  imperious  and  domineering 
policy  ; he  yet  knew,  when  necelTary,  to  employ  the 
moll  profound  diffimulation,  the  moll  oblique  and  refined 

* Clirendon,  tol.  t.  p.  £19,  630.  Whillotlte,  p.  14L 
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c HyA  P.  artifice,  the  femblance  of  the  greateft  moderation  and 
L _ i fimpliclty.  A friend  to  juftice,  though  his  public  con- 
*®4 S’  .du£l  was  one  continued  violation  of  it ; devoted  to  reli- 
gion, though  he  perpetually  employed  it  as  the  inftru- 
ment  of  his  ambition  he  was  engaged  in  crimes  from 
the  profpedl  of  fovereign  power,  a temptation  which  is* 
in  general,  irrefiftible  to  human  nature.  And  by  ufing 
well  that  authority,  which  he  had  attained  by  fraud  and 
violence,  he  has  leflened,  if  not  overpowered,  our  deteft- 
ation  of  his  enormities  by  our  admiration  of  his  fuccefs 
and  of  his  genius. 

Tfntjr  of  During  this  important  tranfa&ion  of  the  felf-denying 
Uxbridge.  or(jinance}  t(,e  negotiations  for  peace  were  likewife  car- 
ried on,  though  with  fmall  hopes  of  fuccefs.  The  king 
having  fent  two  meflages,  one  from  Evelham  *,  another 
from  TaviftokeT,  defiring  a treaty,  the  parliament  dif- 
patched  commiflioners  to  Oxford,  with  propofals,  as 
high  as  if  they  had  obtained  a compleat  victory  *.  The 
advantages  gained  during  the  campaign,  and  the  great 
di  ft  relies  of  the  royalifts,  had  much  elevated  their  hopes  ; 
and  they  were  refolved  to  repofe  no  truft  in  men,  en- 
flamedwith  the  higheft  animofity  againft  them,  and  who, 
were  they  poflefi'ed  of  power,  were  fully  authorized  by 
law,  to  pumlh  all  their  opponents  as  rebels  and  traitors. 

ThE  king,  when  he  confidered  the  propofals  and  the 
difpofition  of  the  parliament,  could  not  expect  any 
accommodation,  and  had  no  profpedt  but  of  war,  or  of 
total  fubmiflion  and  fubjection  : Yet,  in  order  to  fatisfy 
his  own  party,  who  were  impatient  for  peace,  he  agreed 
to  fend  the  duke  of  Richmond  and  earl  of  Southampton, 
with  an  anfwer  to  the  propofals  of  the  parliament,  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  defire  a treaty  upon  their  mutual 
demands  and  pretenfions  *.  It  now  became  necelfary  for 


* 41b  of  July,  1644. 
f . 7)7,  Rulh.  vol.  vi.  f.  S 30. 
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him  to  retract  his  former  declaration,  that  the  two  houfes  chap, 
at  Weftminfter  were  not  a free  parliament ; and  accord-  , * f 

ingly  he  was  induced,  though  with  great  reludtance,  to  1645. 
give  them,  in  his  anfwer,  the  appellation  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  England11.  But  it  appeared  afterwards,  by  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  queen,  and  of  which  a 
copy  tvas  taken  at  Nafeby,  that  he  fecretly  entered  an 
explanatory  proteft  in  his  council-book ; and  he  pre- 
tended, that,  though  he  had  called  them  the  parliament, 
he  had  not  thereby  acknowledged  them  for  fuch c.  This 
fubtlety,  which  has  been  frequently  objected  to  Charles, 
is  the  moil  noted  of  thofe  very  few  inftances,  from 
which  the  enemies  of  this  prince  have  endeavoured  to 
load  him  with  the  imputation  of  infincerity ; and  have 
inferred,  that  the  parliament  could  repofe  no  confidence 
in  his  profeffions  and  declarations,  not  even  in  his  laws 
and  ftatutes.  There  is,  however,  it  mull  be  confefledy 
a difference  univerfally  avowed  between  fimply  giving  to 
men  the  appellation  which  they  afTume,  and  the  formal 
acknowledgment  of  their  title  to  it ; nor  is  any  thing 
more  common  and  familiar  in  all  public  tranfa&ions. 

The  time  and  place  of  treaty  being  fettled,  fixteen  30th  Jin. 
commiffioners  from  the  king  met  at  Uxbridge,  with  twelve 
authorized  by  the  parliament,  attended  by  the  Scottilh 
commiffioners.  It  was  agreed,  that  the  Scottilh  and  par- 
liamentary commiffioners  Ihould  give  in  their  demands 
with  regard  to  three  important  articles,  religion , the 
militia , and  Ireland ; and  that  thde  Ihould  be  fuc- 

b Whitlocke,  p.  hi,  Dugdale,  p.  748.  c His  words  arc 

“ As  for  my  catling  thofe  at  London  a parliament,  I /hall  refer  thee  to  Digby 
* for  particular  fatitfaftion ; this  in  general:  If  there  had  been  but  two 
41  befides  myfclf,  of  my  opinion,  I had  not  done  it  3 and  the  argument,  that 

prevailed  with  me  was,  that  the  calling  did  no  ways  acknowledge  them  to 
**  be  a parliament ; upon  which  condition  and  conftru&ion  I did  it,  and  no 
<*  otherwife,  and  accordingly  it  is  regiftered  in  the  council  books,  with  th« 

**  council's  unanimous  approbation."  Tie  king's  sabinet  opentJ,  Rufh. 
wUt.  p.  943. 
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c p-  eeffively  difculTed  in  conference  with  the  king’s  com- 
L - - - milfioners J.  It  was  foon  found  impra&icable  to  come 
*6it'  to  any  agreement  with  regard  to  any  of  thefe  arti- 
cles. 

In  the  fummer  1643,  while  the  negociations  were  car- 
ried on  with  Scotland,  the  parliament  had  fummoned  an 
aflembly  at  Weftminfter,  confiding  of  121  divines  and 
30  laymen,  celebrated  in  their  party  for  piety  and  learn- 
ing. By  their  advice,  alterations  were  made  in  the  thirty- 
nine  articles,  or  in  the  metaphyfical  doctrines  of  the 
church  ; and,  what  was  of  greater  importance,  the  li- 
turgy was  entirely  abolifhed,  and,  in  its  dead,  a new 
diredtory  for  wordiip  was cdablilhed  ; by  which,  fuitably 
to  the  fpirit  of  the  puritans,  the  utmod  liberty,  both  in 
praying  and  preaching,  was  indulged  to  the  public 
teachers.  By  the  folemn  league  and  covenant,  epifcopacy 
was  abjured,  as  dedrudtive  of  all  true  piety  j and  a 
national  engagement,  attended  with  every  circumdance 
that  could  render  a promife  facred  and  obligatory,  was 
entered  into  with  the  Scots,  never  to  fuffer  its  re-admif- 
fion.  All  thefe  mcafures  (howed  little  fpirit  of  accom- 
modation in  the  parliament } and  the  king’s  commilfion- 
ers  were  not  furprized  to  find  the  edablidiment  of  pref- 
bytery  and  the  dire&ory  pofitively  demanded,  together 
with  the  fiubfeription  of  the  covenant,  both  by  the  king 
and  kingdom'. 

Had 

a Whitlocke,  p,  III.  Dugdalr,  p.  75k.  « Such  love  of  con- 

tradiction profiled  in  the  parliament,  that  the;  had  converted  Chriftmas, 
which,  with  (he  churchmen,  war  a great  feftival,  into  a folemn  fall  and 
humiliation  j “ In  order,’*  as  they  faid,  “ that  it  might  call  to  remem- 
4 * brance  our  fins  and  the  fins  of  our  forefathers,  who,  pretending  to  cele- 
*•*,  brate  the  memory  ofCbrift,  hare  turned  this  feafl  into  an  extreme  for- 
“ getfulnefi  of  him,  by  giving  liberty  to  carnal  and  fenfual  delights/* 
Ru(h.  vol.  vi.  p.  817.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  as  the  parliament  aboliflied 
•11  holy  days,  and  feverely  prohibited  all  amufement  on  the  fabbalh  j and 
e,ven  burned,  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman,  the  king’s  book  of  fports  j the 
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Had  Charles  been  of  a difpofition  to  negle£l  all  t'neo-  c ^ A P. 
logical  controverfy,  he  yet  had  been  obliged,  in  good 
policy,  to  adhere  to  epifcopal  jurifdidlion,  not  only  i®45- 
becaufe  it  was  favourable  to  monarchy,  but  becaufe  all 
his  adherents  were  paffionately  devoted  to  it  ; and  to 
abandon  then  in  what  they  regarded  as  fo  important  an 
article,  was  for  ever  to  relinquilh  their  friendlhip  and 
affiftance.  But  Charles  had  never  attained  fuch  enlarged 
principles.  He  deemed  bilbops  ellential  to  the  very 
being  of  a chriftian  church ; and  he  thought  himfelf 
bound,  by  more  facrcd  ties  than  thofe  of  policy,  or  even 
of  honour,  to  the  fupport  of  that  order.  His  conceffionS, 
therefore,  on  this  head,  he  judged  fufficient,  when  he 
agreed  that  an  indulgence  fliould  be  given  to  tender 


nation  found,  that  there  was  no  time  left  for  relaxation  or  diverfion.  Upon 
application,  therefore,  ofthe  fervants  and  apprentices,  the  parliament  appoint- 
ed the  feccnd  Tuefday  of  every  month  for  play  and  recreition.  Rujh.  vol.  vit, 
p.  460.  Wbitlockc , p.  247.  But  thefe  inAiumons  they  found  great  d. fa- 
culty to  execute;  and  the  people  were  refolved  to  be  merry  when  fhey  them- 
felves  pleafed,  not  when  the  parliament  (hould  preferibe  it  to  them.  The 
keeping  of  Chriftmai  holy-days  was  long  a great  mark  of  malignahcy,  and 
very  feverely  cenfured  by  the  commons.  fVbitloche,  p.  286.  Even  minced 
pyes,  which  cuftom  had  made  aChriftmas  difh  among  the  churchmen,  was  re- 
garded, during  that  feafon,  as  a profane  and  fuperftitious  viand  by  the  fe&a- 
ries  ; though  at  other  times  it  agreed  very  well  with  their  (lomacbs.  In  the 
parliamentary  ordinance,  too,  for  the  obfervance  of  the  fabbath,  they  infected 
a claufe  for  the  taking  down  of  may-poles,  which  they  called  a heathenifl* 
vanity.  Since  we  are  upon  this  fubjeG,  it  may  not  be  amifa  to  mention, 
that,  befide  letting  apart  Sunday  for  the  ordinances,  as  they  called  them, 
the  godly  had  regular  meetings  on  the  Thurfdayi  for  refolving  cafes  of  con- 
fdence,  and  conferring  about  their  progrefs  in  grace.  What  they  were 
chiefly  anxious  about,  was  the  fixing  the  precife  moment  of  their  converfion 
or  new  birth  ; and  whoever  could  not  afeertain  fo  difficult  a point  of  calcula- 
tion, could  not  pretend  to  any  title  to  faintfhip.  The  profane  ftholars  at 
Oxford,  after  the  parliament  became  mailers  of  that  town,  gave  ro  the 
houfe  in  which  the  xealots  aflembled  the  denomination  of  SirupU  Shop: 
The  xealot*,  in  their  tu*-n,  infuited  the  fcholars  and  profeflors ; and,  in- 
truding into  the  place  of  ie&ure-,  declaimed  againft  human  learning,  and 
challenged  the  moft  knowing  of  them  to  prove  that  their  calling  was  from 
Chrift.  See  Wood’s' Fafti  QxoaicnGs,  p.  740, 
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c P.  confcicnces  with  regard  to  ceremonies  ; that  the  bithopS 
i . fhould  exercife  no  adl  of  jurifaidlion  or  ordination,  vvith- 

1645.  out  the  confent  and  counfel  of  fuch  prefbyters  as  fhould 
be  chofen  by  the  clergy  of  each  diocefe  ; that  they  fhould 
refide  conftantly  in  their  diocefe,  and  be  bound  to  preach 
every  Sunday  ; that  pluralities  be  abolifhed  j that  abufes 
in  eccleftaftical  courts  be  redreffed  ; and  that  a hundred 
thoufand  pounds  be  levied  on  the  bifhops’  eflates  and 
the  chapter  lands,  for  payment  of  debts  contracted  by 
the  parliament f.  Thefe  conceffions,  though  confider- 
able,  gave  no  fatisfa&ion  to  the  parliamentary  commif- 
fioners ; and,  with  outabating  any  thing  of  their  rigour  on 
this  head,  they  proceeded  to  their  demands  with  regard  to 
the  militia. 

The  king’s  partizans  had  all  along  maintained,  that 
the  fears  and  jealoufies  of  the  parliament,  after  the  fecu- 
rities  fo  early  and  eafily  given  to  public  liberty,  were 
either  feigned  or  groundlefs  ; and  that  no  human  infti- 
tution  could  be  better  poized  and  adjufted,  than  was  now 
the  government  of  England.  By  the  abolition  of  the 
ftar-chamber  and  court  of  high  commiffion,  the  preroga- 
tive, they  faid,  has  loft  all  that  coercive  power  by  which 
it  had  formerly  fupprefied  or  endangered  liberty  : By  the 
eftablifhment  of  triennial  parliaments,  it  can  have  no 
leifure  to  acquire  new  powers,  or  guard  itfelf,  during  any 
time,  from  the  infpe&ion  of  that  vigilant  aflembly  : By 
the  flendcr  revenue  of  the  crown,  no  king  can  ever  attain 
fuch  influence  as  to  procure  a repeal  of  thefe  falutary 
ftatutes : And  while  the  prince  commands  no  military 
force,  he  will  in  vain,  by  violence,  attempt  an  infringe- 
ment of  laws,  fo  clearly  defined  by  means  of  late  dif- 
putes,  and  fo  paffionately  cherifhed  by  all  his  fubje&s. 
In  this  fituation,  furely,  the  nation,  governed  by  fo  vir- 
tuous a monarch,  may’,  for  the  prefent,  remain  in  tran- 

f Dugdalc.j.  779,  7S0.  : ’ 
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cjtiility,  and  try  whether  it  be  not  poffible,  by  peaceful  c p. 

arts,  to  elude  that  danger  with  which,  it  is  pretended}  . t 

its  liberties  are  ftill  threatened.  *64S> 

But  though  the  royalifts  infilled  on  thefe  plaufible 
topics  before  the  commencement  of  war,  they  were 
obliged  to  own,  that  the  pfogrefs  of  civil  commotions 
had  fomewhat  abated  the  force  and  evidence  of  this  rea* 
foning.  If  the  power  of  the  militia,  faid  the  oppofite 
party,  be  entrufted  to  the  king,  it  would  not  now  be  dif- 
ficult for  him  to  abufe  that  authority.  By  the  rage  of 
inteftine  difcord,  his  partizans  are  inflamed  into  an  ex- 
treme hatred  againft:  their  ant'agonifts ; and  have  con- 
tracted, no  doubt,  fome  prejudices  againft  popular  privi- 
leges, which,  in  their  apprehenfion,  have  been  the  fource 
of  fo  much  diforder.  Were  the  arms  of  the  ftate,  there- 
fore, put  entirely  into  fuch  hands,  what  public  fecurity, 
it  may  be  demanded,  can  be  given  to  liberty,  or  what 
private  fecurity  to  thofe  who,  in  oppofition  to  the  letter 
of  the  law,  have  fo  generou{ly  ventured  their  lives  in  its 
defence?  In  compliance  with  thfe  apprehenfion,  Charles 
offered,  that  the  arms  of  the  ftate  fhould  be  entrufted, 
during  three  years,  to  twenty  commiffioners,  who  (hould  • 
be  named,  either  by  common  agreement  between  him 
and  the  parliament,  or  one  half  by  him,  the  other  by  the 
parliament.  And  after  the  expiration  of  that  term,  he 
infifted,  that  his  conftitutional  authority  over  the  militia 
Ihould  again  return  to  him*. 

The  parliamentary  commiffioners  at  firft  demanded, 
that  the  power  of  the  fword  fhould  for  ever  be  entrufted 
to  fuch  perfons  as  the  parliament  alone  fhould  appoint h: 

But,  afterwards,  they  relaxed  fo  far  as  to  require  that 
authority  only  for  feven  years ; after  which  it  was  not 
to  return  to  the  king,  but  to  be  fettled  by  bill,  or  by 
common  agreement  between  him  and  his  parliament*. 

£ Duedale,  p,  798.  ^ Ibid.  p.  791.  * Ibid.  p.  820. 
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C lvii  P k'ng’s  commiffioners  afked,  Whether  jealoufies  and 
v _ . . . fears  were  all  on  one  fide,  and  whether  the  prince,  from 
1645.  fuch  violent  attempts  and  pretcnfions  as  he  had  expe- 
rienced, had  not,  at  leaft,  as  great  reafon  to  entertain 
apprehenfions  for  his  authority,  as  they  for  their  liberty  ? 
Whether  there  were  any  equity  in  fecuring  only  one 
party,  and  leaving  the  other,  during  the  fpace  of  feven 
years,  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  their  enemies?  Whether, 
if  unlimited  power  were  entrufted  to  the  parliament 
during  fo  long  a period,  it  would  not  be  eafy  for  them  to 
frame  the  fubfequent  bill  in  the  manner  mod  agreeable  to 
themfelves,  and  keep  for  ever  pofl’cffion  of  the  fword,  as 
well  as  of  every  article  of  civil  power  and  jurifdidlion  k ? 

The  truth  is,  after  the  commencement  of  war,  it  was 
very  difficult,  if  not  impcffible,  to  find  fecurity  for  both 
parties,  efpecially  for  that  of  the  parliament.  Amidft 
fuch  violent  animofities,  power  alone  could  enfurc  fafety  j 
and  the  power  of  one  fide  was  ncceflarily  attended  with 
danger  to  the  other.  Few  or  no  inftances  occur  in  hif- 
tory  of  an  equal,  peaceful,  and  durable  accommodation, 
that  has  been  concluded  between  two  fadlions  which  had 
been  enflamed  into  civil  war. 

With  regard  to  Ireland,  there  were  no  greater  hopes 
of  agreement  between  the  parties.  The  parliament  de- 
manded, that  the  truce  with  the  rebels  fhould  be  declared 
null ; that  the  management  of  the  war  fhould  be  given 
over  entirely  to  the  parliament,  and  that  after  the  con- 
queft  of  Ireland,  the  nomination  of  the  lord  lieutenant 
and  of  the  judges,  or,  in  other  words,  the  fovereignty  of 
that  kingdom,  fhould  likewife  remain  rn  their  hands  *. 

What  rendered  an  accommodation  more  defperate 
was,  that  the  demands  on  thefe  three  beads,  how- 
ever exorbitant,  were  acknowledged,  by  the  parliament- 
ary commiffioners,  to  be  nothing  but  preliminaries. 

k Dugdale,  t.  i77,  I ibid.  p,  gl6j  g27. 
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After  all  thefe  were  granted,  it  would  be  neceffary  to  c H A **• 
proceed  to  the  difeuflion  of  thofe  other  demands,  {till  , ' r-i 

more  exorbitant,  which  a little  befpre,  had  been  tranf-  if>4j. 
mitted  to  the  king  at  Oxford.  Such  ignominious  terms 
were  there  infilled  on,  that  worfe  could  fcarcely  be  de- 
manded, were  Charles  totally  vanquilhed,  a prifoner, 
and  in  chains.  The  king  was  required  to  attaint  and 
except  from  a general  pardon,  forty  of  the  moft  confider- 
able  of  his  Englilh  fubjects,  and  nineteen  of  his  Scottilh, 
together  with  all  popifh  recufants  in  both  kingdoms 
who  had  borne  arms  for  him.  It  was  infilled,  that  forty, 
eight  more,  with  all  the  members  who  had  fitten  in  either 
houfe  at  Oxford,  all  lawyers  and  divines  who  had  em- 
braced the  king’s  party,  Ihould  be  rendered  incapable  of 
any  office,  be  forbidden  the  exercife  of  their  profelEon,  be 
prohibited  from  coming  within  the  verge  of  the  court, 
and  forfeit  the  third  of  their  eftates  to  the  parliament.  It 
was  required  that  whoever  had  borne  arms  for  the  king, 

Ihould  forfeit  the  tenth  of  their  eftates,  or  if  that  did  not 
fuffice,  the  fixth,  for  the  payment  of  public  debts.  As 
if  royal  authority  were  not  fufliciently  annihilated  by  fuch 
terms,  it  was  demanded,  that  the  court  of  wards  Ihould 
be  abolilhed  ; that  all  the  confiderable  officers  of  the 
crown,  and  all  the  judges,  Ihould  be  appointed  by  par- 
liament; and  that  the  right  of  peace  and  war  Ihould  not 
be  exercifed  without  the  confent  of  that  aflembly  m.  The 
prclbyterians,  it  mull  be  confeffed,  after  infilling  on  fuch 
conditions,  differed  only  in  words  from  the  independents, 
who  required  the  eftablilhment  of  a pure  republic.  When 
the  debates  had  been  carried  on  to  no  purpofe,  during 
twenty  days  among  the  commiffioners,  they  leparated, 
and  returned ; thofe  of  the  king,  to  Oxford,  thofe  of  the 
parliament,  to  London. 

B Rulh.  vol.  »i,  p.  850.  Dugdalr,  p.  757. 
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C H A p. 

LVU. 


Execution 
of  Laud* 


A LiTTtE  before  the  commencement  of  this  fruitlels 
treaty,  a deed  was  executed  by  the  parliament,  which 
proved  their  determined  refolution  to  yield  nothing,  but 
to  proceed  in  the  fame  violent  and  imperious  manner, 
with  which  they  had,  at  firft,  entered  on  thefe  dangerous 
enterprizes.  Archbifhop  Laud,  the  moft  favourite  rnini- 
fter  of  the  king,  was  brought  to  the  fcaffold ; and  in  this 
inltance,  the  public  might  fee,  that  popular  affemblies, 
as,  by  their  very  number,  they  arc,  in  a great  meafure, 
exempt  from  the  reftraint  of  fhame,  fo,  when  they  alfo 
overleap  the  bounds  of  law,  naturally  break  out  into 
afts  of  the  greateft  tyranny  and  injufticc. 

From  the  time  that  Laud  had  been  committed,  the 
houfe  of  commons,  engaged  in  enterprizes  of  greater 
moment,  had  found  no  leifure  to  finifh  his  impeachment  ; 
and  he  had  patiently  endured  fo  long  an  imprifonment, 
without  being  brought  to  any  trial.  After  the  union  with 
Scotland,  the  bigoted  prejudices  of  that  nation  revived 
the  like  fpirit  in  England;  and  the  feCtaries  refolved  to 
gratify  their  vengeance  in  the  punifhment  of  this  prelate, 
who  had  fo  long,  by  his  authority,  and  by  the  execution 
of  penal  laws,  kept  their  zealous  fpirit  under  confine- 
ment. He  was  accufcd  of  high  treafon,  in  endeavouring 
to  fubvert  the  fundamental  laws,  and  of  other  high 
crimes  and  mifdemeanors.  The  fame  illegality  of  an 
accumulative  crime  and  a conftructive  evidence,  which 
appeared  in  the  cafe  of  Strafford  ; the  fame  violence  and 
iniquity  in  conducting  the  trial,  are  confpicuous  through- 
out the  whole  courfe  of  this  profecution.  The  ground- 
lefs  charge  of  popery,  though  belied  by  his  whole  life 
and  conduct,  was  continually  urged  againft  the  prifoner; 
and  every  error  rendered  unpardonable  by  this  imputation, 
which  was  fuppofed  to  imply  the  height  of  all  enor<r 
mities.  “ This  man,  my  lords,”  Laid  ferjeant  Wilde, 
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concluding  his  long  fpeech  againft  him,  “ is  like  Naa-  c Hv*  p* 
**  man  the  Syrian  ; a great  man,  but  a leper".”  _..v  ■■ 

We  fhall  not  enter  into  a detail  of  this  matter,  which,  *6<S‘ 
at  prefent,  feems  to  admit  of  little  controverfy.  It  fuf- 
fices  to  fay,  that,  after  a long  trial,  and  the  examination 
of  above  a hundred  and  fifty  witneflcs,  the  commons 
found  fo  little  likelihood  of  obtaining  a judicial  fentence 
againft  Laud,  that  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to 
' their  legiflative  authority,  and  to  pafs  an  ordinance  for 
taking  away  the  life  of  this  aged  prelate.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  low  condition,  into  which  the  houfe  of 
peers  was  fallen,  there  appeared  fome  intention  of  re- 
jecting this  ordinance;  and  the  popular  leaders  were 
again  obliged  to  apply  to  the  multitude,  and  to  extin- 
guifh,  by  threats  of  new  tumults,  the  fmall  remains  of 
liberty  poflefled  by  the  upper  houfe.  Seven  peers  alone 
voted  in  this  important  queftion.  The  reft,  either  from 
fhame  or  fear,  took  care  to  abfent  themfelves0. 

Laud,  who  had  behaved  during  his  trial  with  fpirit 
and  vigor  of  genius,  funk  not  under  the  horrors  of  his  ex- 
ecution ; but  though  he  had  ufually  profefled  himfelf  ap- 
prehenftve  of  a violent  death,  he  found  all  his  fears  to 
be  diffipated  before  that  fuperior  courage,'  by  which  he 
was  animated.  “ No  one,”  faid  he,  “ can  be  more  wil- 
“ ling  to  fend  me  out  of  life,  than  I am  defirous  to  go.” 

Even  upon  the  fcaffold,  and  during  the  intervals  of  his 
prayers,  he  was  haraffed  and  molefted  by  Sir  John  Clot- 
worthy,  a zealot  of  the  reigning  feet,  and  a great  leader 
in  the  lower  houfe:  This  was  the  time  he  chofe  for  ex- 
amining the  principles  of  the  dying  primate,  and  tre- 
paning  him  into  a confcflion,  that  he  trufted  for  his  fal- 
vation,  to  the  merits  of  good  works,  not  to  the  death  of 
the  Redeemer p.  Having  extricated  himfelf  from  thefc 

« Ruth.  vnl.  vi.  p.  830.  O Warwick,  p,  169. 

f Euti,  vol.  vi.  p.  838,  839. 
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chap,  theological  toils,  the  archbifhop  laid  his  head  on  the 

LVlI.  0 r 

L block  ; and  it  was  fcvfered  from  the  body  at  one  blow 

l645-  Thofe  religious  opinions,  for  which  he  fuffered,  con- 
tributed, no  doubt,  to  the  courage  and  conflancy  of  his 
end.  Sincere  he  undoubtedly  was,  and,  however  mif- 
guided,  actuated  by  pious  motives  in  all  his  purfuits ; 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  a man  of  fuch  fpirit,  who 
conducted  his  enterprizes  with  fo  much  warmth  and 
industry,  had  not  entertained  more  enlarged  views,  and  • 
embraced  principles  more  favourable  to  the  general  hap- 
pinefs  of  fociety. 

The  great  and  important  advantage,  which  the  party 
gained  by  Strafford’s  death,  may,  in  fome  degree,  palli- 
ate the  iniquity  of  the  fentence  pronounced  againft  him: 
But  the  execution  of  this  old  infirm  prelate,  who  bad  fq 
long  remained  an  inoffenfive  prifoner,  can  be  aferibed  to 
nothing  but  vengeance  and  bigotry  in  thofe  fevere  religion- 
ifls,  by  vyhom  the  parliament  was  entirely  governed. 
That  he  deferved  a better  fate  was  not  queftioned  by  any 
reafonable  man : The  degree  of  his.  merit,  ia  other 
refpedts,  was  djfputed.  Some  accufed  him  of  recom- 
mending flavifh  dodtrines,  of  promoting  pcrfecution,  and 
of  encouraging  fuperftition ; while  others  thought,  that 
bis  condudl,  in  thefe  three  particulars,  would  admit  of 
apology  and  extenuation. 

That  the  letter  of  the  law,  as  much  as  the  moll 
flaming  court-fcrmon,  inculcates  paffive  obedience,  is 
apparent : And  though  the  fpirit  of  a limited  govern- 
ment feems  to  require,  in  extraordinary  cafes,  fome 
mitigation  of  fo  rigorous  adodlrine;  it  muft  be  con- 
fefftd,  that  the  preceding  genius  of  the  Englifh  confti.. 
tution  had  rendered  a miflake  in  this  particular  very  natu- 
ral and  excufable.  To  inflidt  death,  at  leaft  on  thofe 
\yho  depart  from  the  exadt  line  of  truth  in  thefe  nice 
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queftions,  fo  far  from  being  favourable  to  national  li-  c P. 
berty,  favours  ftrongly  of  the  fpirit  of  tyranny  and  pro-  L — p 

icription.  i6*S‘ 

Toleration  had  hitherto  been  fo  little  the  principle 
of  any  Chriftian  fe£t,  that  even  the  catholics,  the  rem- 
nant of  the  religion  profefied  by  their  forefathers,  could 
not  obtain  from  the  Englifh  the  leaft  indulgence.  This 
very  houfe  of  commons,  in  their  famous  remonftrance, 
took  care  to  juftify  themfelves,  as  from  the  higheft  impu, 
tation,  from  any  intention  to  relax  the  golden  reins  of 
difcipline,  as  they  called  them,  or  to  grant  any  tolera- 
tion r : And  the  enemies  of  the  church  were  fo  fair  from 
the  beginning,  as  not  to  lay  claim  to  liberty  of  confcience, 
which  they  called  a toleration  for  foul  murder.  They 
openly  challenged  the  fuperiority,  and  even  menaced  the 
eftablifhed  church  with  that  perfecution,  which  they  after- 
wards exercifed  againft  her  with  fuch  feverity.  And  if 
the  queftion  be  confidered  in  the  view  of  policy;  though 
a fe&,  already  formed  and  advanced,  may,  with  good 
reafon,  demand  a toleration  ; what  title  had  the  puritans 
to  this  indulgence,  who  were  juft  on  the  point  of  fepa- 
ration  from  the  church,  and  whom,  it  might  be  hoped, 
fome  wholefome  and  legal  feverities  would  ftill  retain  in 
obedience  * ? 

Whatever  ridicule,  to  a philofophical  mind,  may 
be  thrown  on  pious  ceremonies,  it  muft  be  confefled, 
that,  during  a very  religious  age,  no  inftitutions  can  be 
more  advantageous  to  the  rude  multitude,  and  tend  more 
to  mollify  that  fierce  and  gloomy  fpirit  of  devotion,  to 
which  they  are  fubjetft.  Even  the  Englifh  church,  though 
it  had  retained  a (hare  of  popifh  ceremonies,  may  juftly 
be  thought  too  naked  and  unadorned,  and  ftill  to  ap- 
proach too  near  the  abftradl  and  fpiritual  religion  of  the 
puritans.  Laud  and  his  affociates,  by  reviving  a few 


• Nalfon,  to),  ii.  p.  705, 


• See  note  [A]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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C livu*'’  Pr‘m‘t*vc  inftitutions  of  this  nature,  corrected  the  error 
«• — j of  the  hr  11  reformers,  and  prefented  to  the  affrightened 
10+i'  and  aftonifhed  mind,  fome  fenflble,  exterior  obfcrvances  ; 
which  might  occupy  it  during  its  religious  exercifes,  and 
abate  the  violence  of  its  difappointed  efforts.  The 
thought,  no  longer  bent  on  that  divine  and  myfterious 
efTence,  fo  fuperior  to  the  narrow  capacities  of  mankind, 
was  able,  by  means  of  the  new  model  of  devotion,  to 
relax  itfclf  in  the  contemplation  of  pidlures,  poftures, 
veftments,  buildings;  and  all  the  fine  arts,  which  mini- 
fler  to  religion,  thereby  received  additional  encouragement. 
The  primate,  it  is  true,  conducted  this  fcheme,  not  with 
the  enlarged  fentiments  and  cool  reflection  of  a legiflator, 
but  with  the  intemperate  zeal  of  a fedlary  ; and  by  over- 
looking the  circuniftances  of  the  times,  ferved  rather  to 
enflame  that  religious  fury  which  he  meant  to  reprefs. 
But  this  blemifh  is  more  to  be  regarded  as  a general  im- 
putation on  the  whole  age,  than  any  particular  failing  of 
Laud’s  ; and  it  is  fufficient  for  his  vindication  to  obferve, 
that  his  errors  were  the  moft  excufable  of  all  thofe  which 
prevailed  during  that  zealous  period. 
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CHAP.  LVIII. 

Mcntroje  s victories The  new  model  of  the  army 

Battle  of  Nofeby Surrender  of  Bri/lol 

The  IVeJl  conquered  by  Fairfax Defeat  of 

Mcntrofe Ecclefajlical  affairs King  gees 

to  the  Scots  at  Newark End  of  the  war . 

King  delivered  up  by  the  Scots. 


WHILE  the  king’s  affairs  declined  in  England,  chap. 

fome  events  happened  in  Scotland,  which  feemed  LViu- 
to  promife  him  a more  profperous  iffue  of  the  quarrel.  1645. 

Before  the  commencement  of  thefe  civil  diforders,  M„nIrofc.4 
the  earl  of  Montrofe,  a young  nobleman  of  a diftin- 
guifhed  family,  returning  from  his  travels,  had  been  in-  ' 

troduced  to  the  king,  and  had  made  an  offer  of  his  fer- 
vices  ; but  by  the  infinuations  of  the  marquefs,  after- 
wards duke  of  Hamilton,  who  pofieffed  much  of  Charles’s 
confidence,  he  had  not  been  received  with  that  diftinc- 
tion,  to  which  he  thought  himfelf  juftly  entitled  '.  Dif- 
gufted  with  this  treatment,  he  had  forwarded  all  the 
violence  of  the  covenanters ; and,  agreeably  to  the  na- 
tural ardour  of  his  genius,  he  had  employed  himfelf,  dur- 
ing the  firft  Scottifh  infurre&ion,  with  great  zeal,  as  well 
as  fuccefs,  in  levying  and  conducing  their  armies.  Be- 
ing commiffioned  by  the  Tables  to  wait  upon  the  king, 
while  the  royal  army  lay  at  Berwic,  he  was  fo  gained  by 
fhe  civilities  and  careffes  of  that  monarch,  that  he  thence- 
forth devoted  himfelf  entirely,  though  fecretly,  to  his 
ffrvice,  and  entered  into  a clofe  correfpondencc  with 


’Nihon,  Intr.  p.  63. 
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Civ in  P"  l^e  Second  infurre&ion,  a great  military  com- 

t _ . mand  was  cntruftcd  to  hmi  by  the  covenanters  ; and  he 
was  the  firft  that  parted  the  Tweed,  at  the  head  of  their 
troops,  in  the  invafion  of  England.  He  found  means, 
however,  foon  after  to  convey  a letter  to  the  king  : And 
by  the  infidelity  of  fome  about  that  prince;  Hamilton, 
as  was  ful’pe£led  ; a copy  of  this  letter  was  fent  to  Leven, 
the  Scottifh  general.  Being  accufed  of  treachery,  and  a 
coriefpondence  with  the  enemy  ; Montrofe  openly  avowed 
the  letter,  and  afked  the  generals,  if  they  dared  to  call 
their  fovereign  an  enemy  : And  by  this  bold  and  mag- 
nanimous behaviour,  he  efcaped  the  danger  of  an  imme- 
diate profccution.  As  he  was  now  fully  known  to  be  of 
the  royal  party,  he  no  longer  concealed  his  principles ; 
and  he  endeavoured  to  draw  thofe,  who  had  entertained 
like  fentiments,  into  a bond  of  aflociation  for  his  mafter’s 
fervice.  Though  thrown  into  prifon  for  this  enterprize  ", 
and  detained  fome  time,  he  was  not  difeouraged  ; but 
ftill  continued,  by  his  countenance  and  prote&ion,  to 
infufe  fpirit  into  the  diftiefled  royalifts.  Among  other 
perfons  of  diftinftion,  who  united  themfelves  to  him, 
was  lord  Napier  of  Merchifton,  fon  of  the  famous  inven- 
tor of  the  logarithms,  the  perfon  to  whom  the  title  of  a 
great  man  is  more  juftly  due,  than  to  any  other  whom 
his  country  ever  produced. 

There  was  in  Scotland  another  party,  who,  profeffing 
equal  attachment  to  the  king’s  fervice,  pretended  only  to 
differ  with  Montrofe  about  the  means  of  attaining  the 
, fame  end  ; and  of  that  party,  duke  Hamilton  was  the 

leader.  This  nobleman  had  caufe  to  be  extremely  de- 
voted to  the  king,  not  only  by  reafon  of  the  connexion  of 

■ It  is  not  improper  to  take  notice  of  a miftake  committed  by  Clarendon, 
much  to  the  disadvantage  of  this  gallant  nob  eman  j that  he  offered  the  king, 
when  his  majefty  was  in  Scotland,  to  afiaHinate  Argyle.  All  the  time  the 
king  was  ia  Scotland,  Muairofc  wai  confined  to  prifon.  Rufh.  ?ol.  »i, 
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blood,  which  united  him  to  the  royal  family  ; but  on  c **' 

account  of  the  great  confidence  and  favour,  with  which  ^ * f 

he  had  ever  been  honoured  by  his  mailer.  Being  accufed  1645- 
by  Lord  Rae,  not  without  fome  appearance  of  probability, 
of  a confpiracy  againft  the  king  ; Charles  was  fo  far  from 
harbouring  fufpicion  againft  him,  that,  the  very  firft  time 
Hamilton  came  to  court,  he  received  him  into  his  bed- 
chamber, and  paiTed  alone  the  night  with  him  *.  But 
fuch  was  the  duke’s  unhappy  fate  or  conduct,  that  he  . 
efcaped  not  the  imputation  of  treachery  to  his  friend  and 
fovereign  ; and  though  he  at  laft  facrificed  his  life  in  the 
king’s  fervice,  his  integrity  and  fincerity  have  not  been 
thought  by  hiftorians  entirely  free  from  blemilh.  Perhaps, 

(and  this  is  the  more  probable  opinion)  the  fubtilties  and 
refinements  of  his  condudl  and  his  temporizing  maxims, 
though  accompanied  with  good  intentions,  have  been  the 
chief  caufe  of  a fufpicion,  which  has  never  yet  been  either 
fully  proved  or  refuted.  As  much  as  the  bold  and  vivid 
fpirit  of  Montrofe  prompted  him  to  enterprizing  mea- 
fures,  as  much  was  the  cautious  temper  of  Hamilton  in- 
clined to  fuch  as  were  moderate  and  dilatory.  While 
the  former  foretold,  that  the  Scottifh  covenanters  were 
fecretly  forming  an  union  with  the  Englilh  parliament,  - 
and  inculcated  the  neceflity  of  preventing  them  by  fome 
vigorous  undertaking ; the  latter  ftill  infilled,  that  every 
fuch  attempt  would  precipitate  them  into  meafures,  to 
which,  otherwife,  they  were  not,  perhaps,  inclined. 

After  the  Scottifh  convention  was  fummoned  without  the 
king’s  authority,  the  former  exclaimed,  that  their  inten- 
tions were  now  vifible,  and  that,  if  fome  unexpected 
blow  were  not  llruck,  to  dillipate  them,  they  would  arm 
the  whole  nation  againft  the  king  ; the  latter  maintained 
the  poflibility  of  outvoting  the  difaffe&ed  party,  and 
fecuring,  by  peaceful  means,  the  allegiance  of  the 
kingdom  *.  Unhappily  for  the  royal  caufe,  Hamilton’s 

w Nation,  sol.  it.  p,  683.  * Clarendon,  to),  ili.  p.  380,  381. 

JUfh,  sol.  fi.  p.  980,  WiAart,  cap.  *. 
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Ci!vm  P‘  rePre^entat'ons  rnct  vv'[h  more  credit  from  the  king  and 
^ queen,  than  thofe  of  Montrofe ; and  the  covenanters 
l645-  were  allowed,  without  interruption,  to  proceed  in  all 
their  hoflile  meafures.  Montrofe  then  haftened  to  Oxford  } 
where  his  invedlives  againft  Hamilton’s  treachery,  con- 
curring with  the  general  prepofleflion,  and  fupported  bv 
the  unfortunate  event  of  his  counfels,  were  entertained 
with  univerfal  approbation.  Influenced  by  the  clamour 
of  his  party,  more  than  his  own  fufpicions,  Charles,  as 
foon  as  Hamilton  appeared,  fent  him  prifoner  tb  Pen- 
dennis  caflle  in  Cornwal.  His  brother,  Laneric,  who 
was  alfo  put  under  confinement,  found  means  to  make 
his  cfcapc,  and  to  fly  into  Scotland. 

T he  king’s  ears  were  now  opened  to  Montrofe’s  coun- 
fels, who  propofed  none  but  the  boldeft  and  mod:  daring, 
agreeably  to  the  defperate  flats  of  the  royal  catife  in  Scot- 
land. Though  the  whole  nation  was  fubjeifted  by  the 
covenanters,  though  great  armies  were  kept  on  foot  by 
them,  and  every  place  guarded  by  a vigilant  adminiftra- 
tion;  he  undertook,  by  his  own  credit,  and  that  of  the 
few  friends  who  remained  to  the  king,  to  raife  fuch 
commotions,  as  would  foon  oblige  the  malcontents  to 
recal  thofe  forces,  which  had  fo  fenfibly  thrown  the  ba- 
lance in  favour  of  the  parliament  r.  Not  difeouraged 
with  the  defeat  at  Marfton-moor,  which  rendered  it 
impoflible  for  him  to  draw  any  fuccour  from  England  ; 
he  was  content  to  ftipulate  with  the  earl  of  Antrim,  a 
nobleman  of  Ireland,  for  fome  fupply  of  men  from  that 
country.  And  he  himfelf,  changing  his  difguifes,  and 
palling  through  many  dangers,  arrived  in  Scotland  ; where 
he  lay  concealed'  in  the  borders  of  the  Highlands,  and 
fecretly  prepared  the  minds  of  his  partizans  for  attempt- 
ing fome  great  enterprize  z. 

y Wilkart,  cap.  3.  * Clarendon,  vol.  r.  p,  6 ■ S.  Ruth.  vol.  vi. 

p.  9S1.  Wi/hart,  cap.  4, 
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No  fooner  were  the  Irifh  landed,  though  not  exceed-  CHAP. 

• ° LVJ1I. 

Ing  eleven  hundred  foot,  very  ill  armed,  than  Montrofe  f 

declared  himfelf,  and  entered  upon  that  fcene  of  action,  1645. 
which  has  rendered  his  name  fo  celebrated.  About  eight 
hundred  of  the  men  of  Athole  flocked  to  his  ftandard. 

Five  hundred  men  more,  who  had  been  levied  by  the 
covenanters,  were  perfuaded  to  embrace  the  royal  caufe  : 

And  with  this  combined  force,  he  haftened  to  attack  lord 
Elcho,  who  lay  at  Perth  with  an  army  of  6000  men, 
affembled  upon  the  firft  news  of  the  Irifh  invafion.  Mon- 
trofe, inferior  in  number,  totally  unprovided  with  horfe, 
ill  fupplied  with  arms  and  ammunition,  had  nothing  to 
depend  on,  but  the  courage,  which  he  himfelf,  by  his 
own  example,  and  the  rapidity  of  his  entcrprizes,  ftiould 
infpire  into  his  raw  foldicrs.  Having  received  the  fire  of 
the  enemy,  which  was  anfwered  chiefly  by  a volley  of 
{tones,  he  rufhed  amidft  them  with  his  fword  drawn, 
threw  them  into  confufion,  pufihed  his  advantage,  and 
obtained  a complete  victory,  with  the  flaughter  of  two 
thoufand  of  the  covenanters  a. 

This  yidtory,  though  it  augmented  the  renown  of 
Montrofe,  encrt-afed  not  his  power  or  numbers.  The 
far  greater  part  01  the  kingdom  was  extremely  attached  to 
the  covenant ; and  fuch  as  bore  an  affection  to  the  royal 
caufe,  were  terrified  by  the  eftabliftied  authority  of  the 
oppofite  party.  Dreading  the  fuperior  power  of  A rgylc, 
who,  having  joined  his  vaffals  to  a force  levied  by  the 
Public,  was  approaching  with  a confiderablc  army  ; Mon- 
trofe haftened  northwards,  in  order  to  rouze  again  the 
marquefs  of  Huntley  and  the  Gordons,  who,  having 
before  haftily  taken  arms,  had  been  inftantly  fuppreffed  by 
the  covenanters.  He  was  joined  on  his  march  by  the  ear 
of  Airly,  with  his  two  younger  fons,  Sir  Thomas  and 
Sir  David  Ogilvy : The  eldeft  was,  at  that  time,  a 

f ifl  of  September,  164^.  Rufb.  Tel.  vi.  p.  9S3.  Wifhart,  cap.  5. 
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C lvjiiP’  Pr'f°ner  w*t*1  l^e  enemy.  He  attacked  at  Aberdeen  the 
■ - - t lord  Burley,  who  commanded  a force  of  2500  men. 

,64S*  After  a fharp  combat,  by  his  undaunted  courage,  which, 
in  his  fituation,  was  true  policy,  and  was  alfo  not  un- 
accompanied with  military  /kill,  he  put  the  enemy  to 
flight,  and  in  the  purfuit  did  great  execution  upon  them  b. 

But  by  this  fecond  advantage,  lie  obtained  not  the 
end  which  he  expedled.  The  envious  nature  of  Hunt- 
ley,  jealous  of  Montrofe’s  glory,  rendered  him  averfe  to 
join  an  army,  where  he  himfclf  mull  be  fo  much  eclipfed 
by  the  fuperior  merit  of  the  general.  Argyle,  re-inforced 
by  the  earl  of  Lothian,  was  behind  him  with  a great 
army : The  militia  of  the  northern  counties,  Murray, 
Rofs,  Caithnefs,  to  the  number  of  5000  men,  oppofed 
him  in  front,  and  guarded  the  banks  of  the  Spey,  a deep 
and  rapid  river.  In  order  to  elude  thefe  numerous  armies, 
he  turned  afide  into  the  hills,  and  faved  his  weak,  but 
adlive  troops,  in  Badenoch.  After  fome  marches  and 
counter-marches,  Argyle  came  up  with  him  at  Faivy- 
caille.  This  nobleman’s  charadlcr,  though  celebrated 
for  political  courage  and  condudl,  was  very  low  for  mili- 
tary prowefs  ; and  after  fome  (kirmiflies,  in  which  he  was 
worfted,  he  here  allowed  Montrofe  to  efcape  him.  By 
quick  marches,  through  thefe  inacceflible  mountains,  that, 
general  freed  himfelf  from  the  fuperior  forces  of  the 
covenanters. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  Montrofe,  that  very  good 
or  very  ill  fortune  was  equally  deftrudtive  to  him,  and 
diminilhed  his  army.  After  every  vidtory,  his  foldiers, 
greedy  of  fpoil,  but  deeming  the  fmallell  acquifltion  to 
be  unexhaufted  riches,  deferted  in  great  numbers,  and 
went  home  to  fecure  the  treafures,  which  they  had  ac- 
quired. Tired  too,  and  fpent  with  hafty  and  long 
inarches,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  through  fnowy  moun- 

h utb  ef  Stp'.embtr,  1644.  Rufli.  »ol,  »i,  p.  983,  Wifliut,  c>p.  7. 
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tains  unprovided  with  every  neceflary,  they  fell  off,  and 
left  their  general  almoft  alone  with  the  Irifh,  who,  hav-  v f 
ing  no  place  to  which  they  could  retire,  ftill  adhered  to  >645* 
him  in  every  fortune. 

With  thefe,  and  fome  reinforcements  of  the  Athole- 
men,  and  Macdonalds  whom  he  had  recalled,  Montrofe 
fell  fuddenly  upon  Argyle’s  country,  and  let  loofe  upon 
it  all  the  rage  of  war  ; carrying  off  the  cattle,  burning 
the  houfes,  and  putting  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword. 

This  feverity,  by  which  Montrofe  fullied  his  victories, 
was  the  refult  of  private  animofity  againft  the  chieftain, 
as  much  as  of  zeal  for  the  public  caufe.  Argyle,  col- 
lecting three  thoufand  men,  marched  in  queft  of  the 
enemy,  who  had  retired  with  their  plunder  j and  he  lay 
at  Inner]  ochy,  fuppofing  himfelf  ftill  at  a confiderable 
diftance  from  them.  The  earl  of  Seaforth,  at  the  head 
of  the  garrifon  of  Invernefs,  who  were  veteran  foldiers, 
joined  to  5000  new  levied  troops  of  the  northern  coun- 
ties, prefled  the  royalifts  on  the  other  fide,  and  threat- 
ened them  with  inevitable  deftruCtion.  By  a quick  and 
unexpected  march,  Montrofe  haftened  to  Innerlochy,  and 
prefented  himfelf  in  order  of  battle  before  the  furprifed, 
but  not  affrightened,  covenanters.  Argyle  alone,  feized 
with  a panic,  deferted  his  army,  who  ftill  maintained 
their  ground,  and  gave  battle  to  the  royalifts.  After  a 
vigorous  refiftance,  they  were  defeated,  and  purfued  with  id  F«b. 
great  (laughter c.  And  the  power  of  the  Campbells  (that 
is  Argyle’s  name)  being  thus  broken  ; the  Highlanders, 
who  were  in  general  well  affeCted  to  the  royal  caufe, 
began  to  join  Montrofe’s  camp  in  great  numbers.  Sea- 
forth’s  army  difperfed  of  itfelf,  at  the  very  terror  of  his 
name.  And  lord  Gordon,  eldeft  fon  of  Huntley,  having 
efcaped  from  his  uncle  Argyle,  who  had  hitherto  de- 
tained him,  now  joined  Montrofe  with  no  contemptible 

* Ru(h.  tol.  *i.  p.  985.  Wifturt,  cap.  8* 
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chap,  number  of  his  followers,  attended  by  his  brother,  .the 

Lvm.  1 r av  • 

earl  of  Aboint. 

jf45>  The  council  at  Edinburgh,  alarmed  at  Montrofe’s 
progrefs,  began  to  think  of  a more  regular  plan  of  de- 
fence, againft  an  enemy,  whofe  repeated  victories  had 
rendered  him  extremely  formidable.  They  fent  for  Baillie, 
an  officer  of  reputation,  from  England  ; and  joining  him 
in  command  with  Urrey,  who  had  again  inlifted  himfelf 
among  the  king’s  enemies,  they  fent  them  to  the  field, 
with  a confiderable  army,  againft  the  royalifts.  Mon- 
trofe,  with  a detachment  of  800  men,  had  attacked 
Dundee,  a town  extremely  zealous  for  the  covenant : 
And  having  carried  it  by  aflault,  had  delivered  it  up  to 
be  plundered  by  his  foldiers  ; when  Baillie  and  Urrey, 
with  their  whole  force,  were  unexpectedly  upon  him d. 
His  conduCt  and  prefence  of  mind,  in  this  emergence, 
appeared  confpicuous.  Inftantly  he  called  oft'  his  foldiers 
from  plunder,  put  them  in  order,  fecured  his  retreat  by 
the  moft  fkilful  meafurcs  ; and  having  marched  fixty 
miles  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  much  fuperior,  without 
flopping,  or  allowing  his  foldiers  the  leaft  flcep  or  refrefh- 
nient,  he  at  laft  fccured  himfelf  in  the  mountains. 

Baillie  and  Urrey  now  divided  their  troops,  in  order 
the  better  to  conduCt  the  war  againft  an  enemy,  who  fur- 
prifed  them,  as  much  by  the  rapidity  of  his  marches,  as 
by  the  boldnefs  of  his  enterprizes.  Urrey,  at  the  head 
of  4000  men,  met  him  at  Aldcrnc,  near  Invernefs  ; and, 
encouraged  by  the  fuperiority  of  number  (for  the  cove- 
nanters were  double  the  royalifts),  attacked  him  in  the 
poft  which  he  had  chofcn.  Montrofe,  having  placed  his 
right  wing  in  ftrong  ground,  drew  the  beft  of  his  forces 
to  the  other,  and  left  no  main  body  between  them  ; a 
defeCt  which  he  artfully  concealed,  by  fhowing  a few 
men  through  the  trees  and  bufhes,  with  which  that  ground 

• a Rufti,  vol,  vii,  p.  Ji8,  Wilhjrt,  c»p.  9, 
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Was  covered.  That  Urrey  might  have  no  leifure  to  per- 
ceive the  ftratagem,  he  inltantly  led  his  left  wing  to  the 
charge  ; and,  making  a furious  impreflion  upon  the  co- 
venanters, drove  them  off  the  field,  and  gained  a com- 
plete victory c.  In  this  battle,  the  valour  of  young 
Napier,  fon  to  the  lord  of  that  name,  fhone  out  with 
fignal  luftre. 

Baillie  now  advanced,  in  order  to  revenge  Urrey’s 
difcomfiture  ; but,  at  Alford,  he  met,  himfelf,  with  a 
like  fate f.  Montrofe,  weak  in  cavalry,  here  lined  his 
troops  of  horfe  with  infantry ; and  after  putting  the  ene- 
mies’ horfe  to  rout,  fell  with  united  force  upon  their  foot, 
who  were  entirely  cut  in  pieces,  though  with  the  lofs  of 
the  gallant  lord  Gordon  on  the  part  of  the  royal  ills 
And  having  thus  prevailed  in  fo  many  battles,  which  his 
vigour  ever  rendered  as  decifive  as  they  were  fuccefsful ; 
he  fummoned  together  all  his  friends  and  partizans,  and 
prepared  himfelf  for  marching  into  the  fouthern  provinces, 
in  order  to  put  a final  period  to  the  power  of  the  cove- 
nanters, and  diflipate  the  parliament,  which,  with  great 
pomp  and  folemnity,  they  had  fummoned  to  meet  at 
St.  Johnftone’s. 

While  the  fire  was  thus  kindled  in  the  north  of  the 
ifland,  it  blazed  out  with  no  lefs  fury  in  the  fouth  : The 
parliamentary  and  royal  armies,  as  foon  as  the  feafon 
would  permit,  prepared  to  take  the  field,  in  hopes  of 
bringing  their  important  quarrel  to  a quick  decifion.  The 
palling  of  the  felf-denying  ordinance  had  been  protra&ed 
by  fo  many  debates  and  intrigues,  that  the  fpring  was  far 
advanced  before  it  received  the  fanCtion  of  both  houfes  ; 
and  it  was  thought  dangerous  by  many  to  introduce,  fo 
near  the  time  of  aCtion,  fuch  great  innovations  into  the 
army.  Had  not  the  punctilious  principles  of  Eflex 

• Ruth.  val.  vii.  p.  219,  Wiftnrt,  cap.  io.  f 2dofJuly. 
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C ,Hv  n P enSaSe<^  amidft  all  the  difgufts  which  he  received* 

s — ■ to  pay  implicit  obedience  to  the  parliament ; this  altera- 

1 ^45*  tion  had  not  been  effected  without  fome  fatal  accident: 
Since,  notwithftanding  his  prompt  refignation  of  the 
command,  a mutiny  was  generally  apprehended  h.  Fair- 
fax, or  more  properly  fpeaking,  Cromwcl,  under  his 
name,  introduced,  at  laft,  the  new  model  into  the  army^ 
and  threw  the  troops  into  a different  Shape.  From  the 
fame  men,  new  regiments  and  new  companies  were 
formed,  different  officers  appointed,  and  the  whole  mili- 
tary force  put  into  fuch  hands,  as  the  independents  could 
rely  on.  Befides  members  of  parliament  who  were  ex- 
cluded, many  officers,  unwilling  to  ferve  under  the  new 
generals,  threw  up  their  commiffions  ; and  unwarily  faci- 
litated the  projedt  of  putting  the  army  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  that  fadtion. 

Though  the  difeipline  of  the  former  parliamentary 
army  was  not  contemptible,  a more  exadt  plan  was  intro- 
, duced,  and  rigoroufly  executed,  by  thefe  new  commanders. 

Valour  indeed  was  very  generally  diffufed  over  the  one 
party  as  well  as  the  other,  during  this  period  : Discipline 
alfo  was  attained  by  the  forces  of  the  parliament : But  the 
perfection  of  the  military  art,  in  concerting  the  general 
plans  of  adtion,  and  the  operations  of  the  field,  feems 
Hill,  on  both  fides,  to  have  been,  in  a great  meafure, 
wanting.  Hiftorians  at  leaft,  perhaps  from  their  own 
ignorance  and  inexperience,  have  not  remarked  any 
thing  but  a headlong  impetuous  condudt  j each  party 
hurrying  to  a battle,  where  valour  and  fortune  chiefly 
determined  the  fuccefs.  The  great  ornament  of  hiftory, 
during  thefe  reigns,  are  the  civil,  not  the  military  tranf- 
adtions. 

Ktw model  Never  furely  was  a more  Angular  army  affembled, 
etihcirmy.  j}^  which  was  now  fet  on  foot  by  the  parliament. 


fc  Kufb.  toI.  yii.  p.  i»6,  117. 
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To  the  greater  number  of  the  regiments,  chaplains  were  c p* 

not  appointed  : The  officers  afiumed  the  fpiritua]  duty,  . , 

and  united  it  with  their  military  fun&ions.  During  the  1645. 
intervals  of  a&ion,  they  occupied  themfelves  in  fcrmons, 
prayers,  exhortations  ; and  the  fame  emulation,  there, 
attended  them,  which,  in  the  field,  is  fo  ncceflary  to 
fupport  the  honour  of  that  profelfion.  Rapturous  ecftaflcs 
fupplied  the  place  of  ftudy  and  reflediion  ; and  while  the 
zealous  devotees  poured  out  their  thoughts  in  unpremedi- 
tated harangues,  they  miftook  that  eloquence,  which,  to 
their  own  furprize,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  flowed  in 
upon  them,  for  divine  illuminations,  and  for  illapfes  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Wherever  they  were  quartered,  they 
excluded  the  minifter  from  his  pulpit ; and,  ufurping  his 
place,  conveyed  their  fentiments  to  the  audience,  with  all 
the  authority,  which  followed  their  power,  their  valour, 
and  their  military  exploits,  united  to  their  appearing  zeal 
and  fervour.  The  private  foldiers,  feized  with  the  fame 
fpirit,  employed  their  vacant  hours  in  prayer,  jn  perufing 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  ghoftly  conferences  ; where  they 
compared  the  progrefs  of  their  fouls  in  grace,  and  mutu- 
ally flimulated  each  other  to  farther  advances  in  the  great 
work  of  their  falvation.  When  they  were  marching  to 
battle,  the  whole  field  refounded,  as  well  with  pfalms 
and  fpiritual  fongs  adapted  to  the  occafion,  as  with  the 
inftruments  of  military  mufic  * ; and  every  man  endea- 
voured to  drown  the  fenfe  of  prefent  danger,  in  the  pro- 
fpeft  of  that  crown  of  glory,  which  was  fet  before  him. 

In  fo  holy  a caufe,  wounds  were  efteemed  meritorious ; 
death,  martyrdom,  and  the  hurry  and  dangers  of  action, 
inflead  of  banifhing  their  pious  vifions,  rather  ferved  to 
jmprefs  their  minds  more  ftrongly  with  them. 

THEroyalifls  were  defirous  of  throwing  a ridicule  on 
^his  fanaticifm  of  the  parliamentary  armies,  without  be- 

1 Dppdjtc,  p.  7.  Ruth,  val.vi.  p.  sS  j. 
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chap.  jng  fenfible  how  much  reafon  they  had  to  apprehend  its 
^ ' , dangerous  confequences.  The  forces,  aflcmblcd  by  the 

1645-  king  at  Oxford,  in  the  weft,  and  in  other  places,  were 
equal,  if  not  fuperior,  in  number,  to  their  adverfaries  ; 
but  actuated  by  a very  different  fpirit.  That  licence, 
which  had  been  introduced  by  want  of  pay,  had  rifen  to 
a great  height  among  them,  and  rendered  them  more 
formidable  to  their  friends  than  to  their  enemies.  Prince 
Rupert,  negligent  of  the  people,  fond  of  the  foldiery, 
had  indulged  the  troops  in  unwarrantable  liberties  : Wil- 
mot,  a man  of  diflolutc  manners,  had  promoted  the  fame 
fpirit  of  diforder  : And  the  licentious  Goring,  Gerrard, 
Sir  Richard  Granville,  now  carried  it  to  a great  pitch  of 
enormity.  In  the  weft  efpecially,  where  Goring  com- 
manded, univerfal  fpoil  and  havoc  were  committed  ; and 
the  whole  country  was  laid  wafte  by  the  rapine  of  the 
army.  All  diftintftion  of  parties  being  in  a manner 
dropped  ; the  moft  devoted  friends  of  the  church  and 
monarchy  vvifhed  there  for  fuch  fuccefs  to  the  parliamen- 
tary forces,  as  might  put  an  end  to  thefe  oppreflions. 
The  country  people,  defpoiled  of  their  fubftance,  flocked 
together  in  feveral  places,  armed  with  clubs  and  ftaves ; 
and  though  they  profefled  an  enmity  to  the  foldiers  of 
both  parties,  their  hatred  was  in  moft  places  levelled 
chiefly  againft  the  royalifts,  from  whom  they  had  met 
with  the  worft  treatment.  Many  thoufands  of  thefe  tu- 
multuary peafants  were  aflembled  in  different  parts  of 
England  ; who  deftroyed  all  fuch  ftraggling  foldiers  as 
they  met  with,  and  much  infefted  the  armies  k. 

The  difpofition  of  the  forces  on  both  ftdes,  was  as 
follows  : Part  of  the  Scottiih  army  was  employed  in  tak- 
ing Pomfret,  and  other  towns  in  Yorkfhire:  Part  of  it 
befieged  Carlifle,  valiantly  defended  by  fir  Thomas  Glen- 

* Rufli.  vol.  vii.  p.  5 z,  61,  62.  Whitlocke,  p.  130,  131,  133.  135. 
Clarendon,  vol.  v.  p.  665. 
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ham.  Chefter,  where  Biron  commanded,  had  lone  been  chap. 

« ' ° LVJIf 

blockaded  by  fir  William  Brereton  ; and  was  reduced  to  . ^ . 

great  difficulties.  The  king,  being  joined  by  the  princes  1645. 
Rupert  and  Maurice,  lay  at  Oxford,  with  a confiderablc 
army,  about  15,000  men.  Fairfak  and  Cromwel  were 
ported  at  Windfor,  with  the  new-modelled  army,  about 
22,000  men.  Taunton,  in  the  county  of  Somerfet,  de- 
fended by  Blake,  fuffered  a long  liege  from  Sir  Richard 
Granville,  who  commanded  an  army  of  about  8000 
men  ; and  though  the  defence  had  been  obftinate,  the 
garrifon  was  now  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity.  Goring 
commanded,  in  the  wert,  an  army  of  nearly  the  fame 
number 

On  opening  the  campaign,  the  king  formed  the  projedl 
of  relieving  Chefter  ; Fairfax,  that  of  relieving  Taunton. 

The  king  was  firft  in  motion.  When  he  advanced  to 
Draiton  in  Shroplhire,  Biron  met  him,  and  brought  in- 
telligence, that  his  approach  had  raifed  the  fiege,  and 
that  the  parliamentary  army  had  withdrawn.  Fairfax, 
having  reached  Salilbury  in  his  road  weftvvard,  received 
orders  from  the  committee  of  both  kingdoms,  appointed 
for  the  management  of  the  war,  to  return  and  lay  fiege 
to  Oxford,  now  expofed  by  the  king’s  abfence.  He 
obeyed,  after  fending  colonel  Weldon  to  the  wert,  withi 
a detachment  of  4000  men.  On  Weldon’s  approach, 

Granville,  who  imagined  that.  Fairfax  with  his  whole 
army  was  upon  him,  raifed  the  fiege,  and  allowed  this 
pertinacious  town,  now  half  taken  and  half  burned,  to 
receive  relief : But  the  royalilts,  being  reinforced  with 
3000  horfe  under  Goring,  again  advanced  to  Taunton, 
and  Ihut  up  Weldon,  with  bis  fmal!  army,  in  that  ruin- 
ous place  m. 

The  king  having  effected  his  purpofe  with  regard  to 
Chefter,  returned  fouthwards  ; and,  in  his  way,  fat  down 


i Ruftl.  Tol,  tii.  p.  IS,  19,  ire. 
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C lvhi  P ^ore  Leicefler,  a garrifon  of  the  parliament’s.  Having 
«!  __ . ' , made  a breach  in  the  wall,  he  ftormed  the  town  on  all 
1645*  fides ; and,  after  a furious  affault,  the  foldiers  entered 
fword  in  hand,  and  committed  all  thofe  diforders,  to 
which  their  natural  violence,  efpecially  when  enflamed 
by  refiftance,  is  fo  much  addidled ".  A great  booty  was 
taken  and  diftributed  among  them  : Fifteen  hundred  pri- 
foners  fell  into  the  king’s  hands.  This  fuccefs,  which 
ftruck  a great  terror  into  the  parliamentary  party,  deter- 
mined Fairfax  to  leave  Oxford,  which  he  was  beginning 
to  approach  ; and  he  marched  towards  the  king,  with  an 
intention  of  offering  him  battle.  The  king  was  advan- 
cing towards  Oxford,  in  order  to  raife  the  fiege,  which, 
he  apprehended,  was  now  begun ; and  both  armies,  ere 
they  were  aware,  had  advanced  within  fix  miles  of  each 
other.  A council  of  war  was  called  by  the  king,  in  order 
to  deliberate  concerning  the  mcafures  which  he  fiiould 
now  purfue.  On  the  one  hand,  it  feemed  more  prudent 
to  delay  the  combat ; becaufe  Gerrard,  who  lay  in  Wales 
with  3000  men,  might  be  enabled,  in  a little  time,  to 
join  the  army ; and  Goring,  it  was  hoped,  would  foon 
be  mailer  of  Taunton  ; and  having  put  the  weft  in  full 
fecurity,  would  then  unite  his  forces  to  thofe  of  the  king, 
and  give  him  an  inconteftable  fuperiority  over  the  enemy. 
On  the  other  hand,  prince  Rupert,  whofc  boiling  ardour 
ftill  pufhed  him  on  to  battle,  excited  the  impatient  hu- 
mour of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  of  which  the  army  \tras 
full ; and  urged  the  many  difficulties  under  which  the 
royalifts  laboured,  and  from  which  nothing  but  a victory 
could  relieve  them  : The  refolution  was  taken  to  give 
battle  to  Fairfax ; and  the  royal  army  immediately  ad- 
vanced upon  him. 

Battltof  At  Nafeby  was  fought,  with  forces  nearly  equal,  this 
Nlf'b)r'  decifive  and  well  difputed  action,  between  the  king  and 

* Clarendon,  tol.  T,  p,  651. 
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parliament.  The  main  body  of  the  royalifts  was  com-  C £!Vi/)1P* 
manded  by  the  king  himfelf : The  right  wing  by  prince  - - f 
Rupert ; the  left  by  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdalc.  Fair-  *,**<■ 
fax,  feconded  by  Skippon,  placed  himfelf  in  the  main 
body  of  the  oppofite  army  : Cromwel  in  the  right  wing  : 

Ireton,  Cromwel’s  fon-in-law,  in  the  left.  The  charge 
was  begun,  with  his  ufual  celerity  and  ufual  fuccefs,  by 
prince  Rupert.  Though  Ireton  made  flout  refi fiance, 
and  even  after  he  was  run  through  the  thigh  with  a pike, 
ftill  maintained  the  combat,  till  he  was  taken  prifoner ; 
yet  was  that  whole  wing  broken,  and  purfued  with  pre- 
cipitate fury  by  Rupert : He  was  even  fo  inconfi- 

derate  as  to  lofe  time  in  fummoning  and  attacking  the 
artillery  of  the  enemy,  which  had  been  left  with  a 
good  guard  of  infantry.  The  king  led  on  his  main  body, 
and  difplayed,  in  this  adlion,  all  the  conduit  of  a pru- 
dent general,  and  all  the  valour  of  a flout  foldier”. 

Fairfax  and  Skippon  encountered  him,  and  well  fupported 
that  reputation  which  they  had  acquired.  Skippon,  be- 
ing dangeroufly  wounded,  was  defired  by  Fairfax  to  leave 
the  field  j but  declared  that  he  would  remain  there  as 
long  as  one  man  maintained  his  ground  t.  The  infantry 
of  the  parliament  was  broken,  and  prefied  upon  by  the 
king;  till  Fairfax,  with  great  prefence  of  mind,  brought 
up  the  referve,  and  renewed  the  combat.  Meanwhile 
Cromwel,  having  led  on  his  troops  to  the  attack  of 
Langdale,  overbore  the  force  of  the  royalifts,  and  by  his 
prudence  improved  that  advantage  which  he  had  gained 
by  his  valour.  Having  purfued  the  enemy  about  a quar- 
ter of  a mile,  and  detached  fome  troops  to  prevent  their 
rallying  ; he  turned  back  upon  the  king’s  infantry,  and 
threw  them  into  the  utmoft  confufion.  One  regiment 
alone  preferved  its  order  unbroken,  though  twice  defpe- 
rately  aftailed  by  Fairfax:  And  that  general,  excited  by 

• Wbitlotke,  p.  146.  P Rufli.  vel.  y';i,  p.  43.  Whi.lotke,  p.  145. 
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C LVHI  P‘  f°  fteddy  a refiftance,  ordered  Doyley,  the  captain  of  his 
■ life-guard,  to  give  them  a third  charge  in  front,  while  he 

i*45-  himfelf  attacked  them  in  rear.  The  regiment  was  broken. 
Fairfax,  with  his  own  hands,  killed  an  enfign,  and, 
having  feized  the  colours,  gave  them  to  a foldier  to  keep 
for  him.  The  foldier  afterwards  boafting  that  he  had 
won  this  trophy,  was  reproved  by  Doyley,  who  had  feen 
the  action;  Let  him  retain  that  honour , faid  Fairfax,  I 
have  to-day  acquired  enough  befede  *>. 

Prince  Rupert,  fenfible  too  late  of  his  error,  left 
the  fruitlefs  attack  on  the  enemy’s  artillery,  and  joined 
the  king,  whofe  infantry  was  now  totally  difeomfited. 
Charles  exhorted  this  body  of  cavalry  not  to  defpair,  and 
cried  aloud  to  them,  One  charge  more , and  we  recover  the 
day'.  But  the  difadvantages,  under  which  they  laboured, 
were  too  evident ; and  they  could  by  no  means  be  induced 
to  renew  the  combat.  Charles  was  obliged  to  quit  the 
field,  and  leave  the  victory  to  the  enemy’.  The  flain, 
on  the  fide  of  the  parliament,  exceeded  thofe  on  the  fide 
of  the  king : They  loft  a thoufand  men ; he  not  above 
eight  hundred.  But  Fairfax  made  500  officers  prifoners, 
and  4000  private  men  ; took  all  the  king’s  artillery  and 
ammunition  ; and  totally  difiipated  his  infantry  : So  that 
fcarce  any  victory  could  be  more  complete  than  that 
which  he  obtained. 

Among  the  other  fpoils  was  feized  the  king’s  cabinet, 
with  the  copies  of  his  letters  to  the  queen,  which  the 
parliament  afterwards  ordered  to  be  publifhed  \ They 
chofe,  no  doubt,  fuch  of  them  as  they  thought  would 
refledt  difhonour  on  him  : Yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  let- 
ters are  written  with  delicacy  and  tendernefs,  and  give 
an  advantageous  idea  both  of  the  king’s  genius  and  mo- 
rals. A mighty  fondnefs,  it  is  true,  and  attachment,  he 

1 Whitlocke,  p.  145.  r Rufli.  vcl.  vii.  p.  44. 

* Clarendon,  vol.  »v.  p.  65 6,  657,  Walker,  p,  130,  131, 

t Clarendon,  vol.  iv,  p.658. 
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cxprefies  to  his  confort,  and  often  profefles  that  he  never  c * p- 

would  embrace  any  meafures  which  fhe  difapproved  : But  L j 
fuch  declarations  of  civility  and  confidence  are  not  always  1645* 
to  be  taken  in  a full  literal  fenfe.  And  fo  legitimate  an 
affe&ion,  avowed  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  may, 
perhaps,  be  excufablc  towards  a woman  of  beauty  and 
fpirit,  even  though  (he  was  a papift  ". 

The  Athenians,  having  intercepted  a letter  written 
by  their  enemy,  Philip  of  Macedon,  to  his  wife,  Olym- 
pia ; fo  far  from  being  moved  by  a curiofity  of  prying 
into  the  fecrets  of  that  relation,  immediately  fent  the  let- 
ter to  the  queen  unopened.  Philip  was  not  their  fove- 
reign  ; nor  were  they  enfiamed  with  that  violent  animofity 
againft  him,  which  attends  all  civil  commotions. 

After  the  battle,  the  king  retreated  with  that  body 
of  horfe  which  remained  entire,  firft  to  Hereford,  then 
to  Abergavenny ; and  remained  fome  time  in  Wales, 
from  the  vain  hope  of  railing  a body  of  infantry  in  thofe 
harafled  and  exhaufted  quarters.  Fairfax,  having  firft  17th  June, 
retaken  Leiccfter,  which  was  furrendered  upon  articles, 
began  to  deliberate  concerning  his  future enterprizes.  A 
letter  was  brought  him,  written  by  Goring  to  the  king, 
and  unfortunately  entrufted  to  a fpy  of  Fairfax’s.  Goring 
there  informed  the  king,  that  in  three  weeks  he  hoped 
to  be  mafter  of  Taunton;  after  which  he  would  join  his 
majefty  with  all  the  forces  in  the  weft;  and  entreated 


«*  Hearne  has  published  the  following  extract  from  a iranufcript  work  of 
Sir  Simon  D’Ewcs,  who  was  no  mean  man  in  the  parliamentary  party. 
“ On  Thurfday,  the  30th  and  laft  day  of  this  inftant  June  1625,  I went  to 
Whitehall,  purpofely  to  fee  the  queen,  which  1 did  fully  all  the  time  fhe 
u fat  at  dinner.  1 perceiv'd  her  to  be  a mi'll  abfolute  delicate  lady,  after  I 
# had  cxadly  furvey'd  all  the  features  ot  her  face,  much  enliven'd  by  her 
“ radiant  and  fparkling  black  eyes.  Bcfides,  her  deportment  among  her 
“ women  was  fo  fweet  and  humblr,  and  her  fpeech  and  looks  to  her  other 
*'  fervants  fo  mild  and  gracious,  as  I could  not  abftain  from  divers  deep 
“ fetched  fighf,  to  cnnlider,  that  flte  wanted  the  knowledge  of  the  truercli- 
&(  gion.”  See  Preface  to  the  Chronicle  of  Dunfiable,  p.  64. 
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chap,  him,  in  the  mean  while,  to  avoid  coming  to  any  general 
1 LV111‘  • a&ion.  This  letter,  which,  had  it  been  fafely  delivered, 
1645.  had  probably  prevented  the  battle  of  Nafeby,  ferved  now 
to  direct  the  operations  of  Fairfax  w.  After  leaving  a 
body  of  3000  men  to  Pointz  and  Rolliter,  with  orders  to 
attend  the  king’s  motions,  he  marched  immediately  to  the 
weft,  with  a view  of  faving  Taunton,  and  fupprefling 
the  only  conflderable  force  which  now  remained  to  the 
royalifts. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  Charles,  appre- 
henfive  of  the  event,  had  fent  the  prince  of  Wales,  then 
fifteen  years  of  age,  to  the  weft,  with  the  title  of  general, 
and  had  given  orders,  if  he  were  prefled  by  the  enemy, 
that  he  fhould  make  his  efcape  into  a foreign  country, 
and  fave  one  part  of  the  royal  family  from  the  violence  of 
the  parliament.  Prince  Rupert  had  thrown  himfelf  into 
Briftol,  with  an  intention  of  defending  that  important 
city.  Goring  commanded  the  army  before  Taunton. 
?cthjulj.  On  Fairfax’s  approach,  the  fiegc  of  Taunton  was 
raifed ; and  the  royalifts  retired  to  Lamport,  an  open 
town  in  the  county  of  Somerfct.  Fairfax  attacked  them 
in  that  poft,  beat  them  from  it,  killed  about  300  men, 
and  took  1400  prifoners1.  After  this  advantage,  he  fat 
down  before  Bridgewater,  a town  efteemed  ftrong,  and  of 
great  confequencc  in  that  country.  When  he  had  entered 
the  outer  town  by  ftorm,  Windham,  the  governor,  who 
had  retired  into  the  inner,  immediately  capitulated,  and 
delivered  up  the  place  to  Fairfax.  The  garrifon,  to  the 
July,  number  of  2600  men,  were  made  prifoners  of  war. 

Fairfax,  having  next  taken  Bath  and  Sherborne, 
refolved  to  lay  flege  to  Briftol,  and  made  great  pre- 
parations for  an  enterprize,  which,  from  the  ftrength  of 
the  garrifon,  and  the  reputation  of  prince  Rupert,  the 
governor,  was  deemed  of  the  laft  importance.  But,  fo 

* Ruth.  vbl,  49.  x Ibid.  Tol.  vii.  p.  5s. 
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precarious  in  moft  men  is  this  quality  of  military  courage!  chap. 
a poorer  defence  was  not  made  by  any  town  during  the  . LX11J~  f 
whole  war  : And  the  general  expectations  were  here  ex-  1645. 
tremely  difappointed.  No  fooner  had  the  parliamentary 
forces  entered  the  lines  by  ftorm,  than  the  prince  capitu- 
lated, and  furrendered  the  city  to  Fairfax  r.  A few  days 
before,  he  had  written  a letter  to  the  king,  in  which  he  nth  Sept, 
undertook  to  defend  the  place  for  four  months,  if  no 
mutiny  obliged  him  to  furrender  it.  Charles,  who  was  Surrender 
forming  fchemes,  and  collecting  forces,  for  the  relief  of  ofBnftul* 
Briltol,  was  aftonifhed  at  fo  unexpected  an  event,  which 
was  little  lefs  fatal  to  his  caufe  than  the  defeat  at  Nafe* 
by  *.  F ull  of  indignation,  he  inftantly  recalled  all  prince 
Rupert’s  commiffions,  and  fent  him  a pafs  to  go  beyond 
fea*. 

The  king’s  affairs  now  went  faft  to  ruin  in  all  quar- 
ters. The  Scots,  having  made  themfelves  matters  of  * 
Carlifleb,  after  an  obftinate  fiege,  marched  fouthwards, 
and  laid  fiege  to  Hereford  j but  were  obliged  to  raife  it  on 
the  king’s  approach : And  this  was  the  laft  glimpfe  of 
fuccefs  which  attended  his  arms.  Having  marched  to 
the  relief  of  Chefter,  which  was  a-new  befieged  by  the 
parliamentary  forces  under  Colonel  Jones ; Pointz  at- 
tacked his  rear,  and  forced  him  to  give  battle.  While  ,4th  Sfpt, 
the  fight  was  continued  with  great  obftinacy,  and  vi&ory 
feemed  to  incline  to  the  royalifts  j Jones  fell  upon  them 
from  the  other  fide,  and  put  them  to  rout,  with  the  lofs 
ef  600  flain,  and  1000  prifoners c.  The  king,  with  the 
remains  of  his  broken  army,  fled  to  Newark,  and  thence 
efcapcd  to  Oxford,  where  he  fhut  himfelf  up  during  the 
winter  feafon. 


7 Rufli.  to!,  rii.  p.  83,  * Clarendon,  ?ol,  ir.  p.  69s.  Walker, 

p.137.  a Clarendon,  vol.  ir.  p.  693.  b iSth  of  June. 

* Rufli.  vol.  vii.  p.  1 17. 
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CHAP,  The  news,  which  he  received  from  every  quarter, 
1 ' , were  no  lefs  fatal  than  thofe  events  which  pafled  where 

1645.  he  himfelf  was  prefent.  Fairfax  and  Cromwel,  after  the 
furrender  of  Briftol,  having  divided  their  forces,  the 
former  marched  weftwards,  in  order  to  complete  the  con- 
queft  of  Devonfliire  and  Cornwal ; the  latter  attacked  the 
king’s  garrifons  which  lay  to  the  eaft  of  Briftol.  The  De- 
vizes were  furrcndered  to  Cromwel ; Berkeley  caftle  was 
taken  by  ftorm  ; Winchefter  capitulated ; Bafing-houfc 
was  entered  fword  in  hand  : And  all  thefe  middle  coun- 
ties of  England  were,  in  a little  time,  reduced  to  obedi- 
ence under  the  parliament. 

i»4«.  The  fame  rapid  and  uninterrupted  fucccfs  attended 

The  , _ n 

conquend  Fairfax.  1 he  parliamentary  forces,  elated  by  paft  vie* 

bjFiutax.  tor;eS)  governed  by  the  molt  rigid  difeipline,  met  with 
no  equal  oppofition  from  troops,  difmayed  by  repeated 
defeats,  and  corrupted  by  licentious  manners.  After 
beating  up  the  quarters  of  the  royalifts  at  Bovey-Tracy, 
jSthJm.  Fairfax  fat  down  before  Dartmouth,  and  in  a few  days 
entered  it  by  ftorm.  Poudram  caftle  being  taken  by  him, 
and  Exeter  blockaded  on  all  Tides ; Hopton,  a man  of 
merit,  who  now  commanded  the  royalifts,  having  ad- 
vanced to  the  relief  of  that  town  with  an  army  of  8000 
men,  met  with  the  parliamentary  army  at  Torrington  j 
19th  Feb.  where  he  was  defeated,  all  his  foot  difperfed,  and  he  him- 
felf, with  his  horfe,  obliged  to  retire  into  Cornwal.  Fair- 
fax followed  him,  and  vigoroufly  purfued  the  vhftory. 
Having  inclofed  the  royalifts  at  Truro,  he  forced  the 
whole  army,  confiding  of  5000  men,  chiefly  cavalry,  to 
furrender  upon  terms.  The  foldiers,  delivering  up  their 
horfes  and  arms,  were  allowed  to  difband,  and  received 
twenty  fhillings  a-piece,  to  carry  them  to  their  rcfpe£live 
abodes.  Such  of  the  officers  as  defired  it,  had  pafles  to 
retire  beyond  fea : The  others,  having  promifed  never 

more 
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more  to  bear  arms,  payed  compofitions  to  the  parliament'1,  c 
and  procured  their  pardon'.  And  thus  Fairfax,  after  ‘ . 

taking  Exeter,  which  completed  the  conqueft  of  the  well,  1646. 

marched,  with  his  victorious  army,  to  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom,  and  fixed  his  camp  at  Newbury.  The  prince 
of  Wales,  in  purfuance  of  the  king’s  orders,  retired  to 
Scilly,  thence  to  Jerfey  ; whence  he  went  to  Paris;  where 
he  joined  the  queen,  who  had  fled  thither  from  Exeter,  at 
the  time  the  earl  of  Eflex  conducted  the  parliamentary 
army  to  the  welt. 

In  the  other  parts  of  England,  Hereford  was  taken  by 
furprize  : Chelter  furrendered  : Lord  Digby,  who  had 
attempted,  with  1200  horfe,  to  break  into  Scotland  and 
join  Montrofe,  was  defeated  at  Sherburn,  in  Yorklhire, 
by  colonel  Copley;  his  whole  force  was  difperfed ; and 
he  himfelf  was  obliged  to  fly,  firll  to  the  Ifle  of  Man, 
thence  to  Ireland.  News  too  arrived  that  Montrofe 
himfelf,  after  fome  more  fuccefles,  was  at  lall  routed  ; 
and  this  only  remaining  hope  of  the  royal  party  finally 
extinguifhed. 

When  Montrofe  defeended  into  the  fouthern  coun- 
ties, the  covenanters,  aflembling  their  whole  force,  met 
him  with  a numerous  army,  and  gave  him  battle,  but 
without  fuccefs,  atKilfythf.  This  was  the  molt  com- 
plete victory  that  Montrofe  ever  obtained.  The  royalilts 
put  to  fword  fix  thoufand  of  their  enemies,  and  left  the 
covenanters  no  remains  of  any  army  in  Scotland.  The 
whole  kingdom  was  lhaken  with  thefe  repeated  fuccefles 
of  Montrofe  ; and  many  noblemen,  who  fecretly  favoured 
the  royal  caufe,  now  declared  openly  for  it,  when  they 
faw  a force  able  to  fupporl  them.  The  marquefs  of 


d Thefe  compditons  were  different,  according  to  the  demerits  of  the  per- 
son : But  by  a vote  of  the  houfe  they  could  not  be  under  two  years  rent  of  the 
delinquent's  eftate.  Journ,  llth  of  Auguft  1648.  VVhiilocke,  p.  160, 

« Rufh.  vol,  vii.  p.  ic8.  f 15th  Auguft,  1645, 
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Douglafs,  the  earls  of  Annandale  and  Hartfield,  the  lords 
Fleming,  Seton,  Maderty,  Carnegy,  with  many  others, 
flocked  to  the  royal  ftandard.  Edinburgh  opened  its 
gates,  and  gave  liberty  to  all  the  prifoners  there  detained 
by  the  covenanters.  Among  the  reft  was  lord  Ogilvy, 
fon  of  Airly,  whofe  family  had  contributed  extremely  to 
the  victory  gained  at  Kilfyth  g. 

Dayid  Lesly  was  detached  from  the  army  in  Eng- 
land, and  marched  to  the  relief  of  his  diftrcfled  party,  in 
Scotland.  Montrofe  advanced  ftill  farther  to  the  foutb, 
allured  by  vain  hopes,  both  of  rouzing  to  arms  the  earls 
of  Hume,  Traquaire,  and  Roxborough,  who  had  pro- 
mifed  to  join  him  ; and  of  obtaining  from  England  fome 
fupply  of  cavalry,  in  which  he  was  deficient.  By  the 
negligence  of  his  fcouts,  Lefly,  at  Philip-haugh  in  the 
Forcft,  furprized  his  army,  much  diminifhed  in  num- 
bers, from  the  defertion  of  the  Highlanders,  who  had 
retired  to  the  hills,  according  to  cuftom,  in  order  to 
fecure  their  plunder.  After  a fharp  conflict,  where  Mon- 
trofe exerted  great  valour,  his  forces  were  routed  by 
Lefly’s  cavalry  h : And  he  himfelf  was  obliged  to  fly  with 
his  broken  forces  into  the  mountains ; where  he  again 
prepared  himfelf  for  new  battles  and  new  enterprizes l. 

The  covenanters  ufed  the  victory  with  rigour.  Their 
prifoners.  Sir  Robert  Spotifwood,  fecretary  of  ftate,  and 
fon  to  the  late  primate,  Sir  Philip  Nifbet,  Sir  William 
Rollo,  colonel  Nathaniel  Gordon,  Andrew  Guthry,  fon 
of  the  bifhop  of  Murray,  William  Murray,  fon  of  the 
earl  of  Tullibardine,  were  condemned  and  executed. 
The  foie  crime,  imputed  to  the  fecretary,  was  his  deli- 
vering to  Montrofe  the  king’s  commiflion  to  be  captain- 
general  of  Scotland.  Lord  Ogilvy,  who  was  again  taken 
prifoner,  would  have  undergone  the  fame  fate,  had  not 

S Ruth.  vol.  rli.  p.  *30,»3t.  Wifhart,  cap.  13. 
h 13th  of  Sept.  1645.  * Ruth.  vol.  vii.  p.  *31. 
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his  lifter  found  means  to  procure  his  efcape,  by  changing  chap. 
cloaths  with  him.  For  this  inftance  of  courage  and  dex-  < ‘ j 

terity,  ftie  met  with  harfti  ufage.  The  clergy  folicited 
the  parliament,  that  more  royalifts  might  be  executed  ; 
but  could  not  obtain  their  requeft  k. 

After  all  thefe  repeated  difafters,  which  every  where 
bcfel  the  royal  party,  there  remained  only  one  body  of 
troops,  on  which  fortune  could  exercife  her  rigour.  Lord  aid  Marchs 
Aftley,  with  a fmall  army  of  3000  men,  chiefly  cavalry, 
marching  to  Oxford,  in  order  to  join  the'king,  was  met 
at  Stowe  by  colonel  Morgan,  and  entirely  defeated  ; him- 
felf  being  taken  prifoner.  “ You  have  done  your  work,” 
faid  Aftley  to  the  parliamentary  officers  ; “ and  may  now 
“ go  to  play,  unlefs  you  chufe  to  fall  out  among  your- 

felves 

Thf.  condition  of  the  king,  during  this  whole  winter, 
was,  to  the  laft  degree,  difaftrous  and  melancholy.  As 
the  dread  of  ills  is  commonly  more  oppreffive  than  their 
real  prefence,  perhaps  in  no  period  of  his  life  was  he 
more  juftly  the  objeiSt  of  compaffion.  His  vigour  of  mind, 
which,  though  it  fometimes  failed  him  in  adfing,  never 
deferted  him  in  his  fufferings,  was  what  alone  fupported 
him  ; and  he  was  determined,  as  he  wrote  to  lord  Digbv, 
if  he  could  not  live  as  a king,  to  die  like  a gentleman  ; 
nor  fhould  any  of  his  friends,  he  faid,  ever  have  reafon 
to  blufti  for  the  prince  whom  they  had  fo  unfortunately 
ferved  m.  The  murmurs  of  difeontented  officers,  on  the 
one  hand,  haraffed  their  unhappy  fovereign ; while  they 
over-rated  thofe  fervices  and  fufferings,  which,  they  now 

k Guthry’s  Memoir!.  Rufli.  vol.  vii.  p.  ajz.  1 Rufli.  vol.  vii. 

p.  141.  It  was  the  fame  Aftley,  who,  before  he  charged  at  the  battle  of 
Edgehill,  made  this  fliort  prayer,  0 Lord l thou  kwtveft  how  bufy  I muf  be  this 
day.  If  l forget  thee,  do  not  thou  forget  me.  And  with  that  rofe  up,  and 
cry’d,  March  on  boys!  Warwick,  p.  lit).  There  were  certainly  much 
longer  prayers  faid  in  ihe  parliamentary  army  ; but  I doubt,  if  there  was  fo 
good  a one.  m Carte’?  Ormond,  vol.  iii.  N°  433. 

Vol.  VII.  F faw. 
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C lviiiP'  ^aw>  mu^>  for  ever,  go  unrewarded  ",  The  affedHonate 
■ duty,  on  the  other  hand,  of  his  more  generous  friends, 
1646.  who  refpedled  his  misfortunes  and  his  virtues,  as  much  as 
his  dignity,  wrung  his  heart  with  a new  forrow  ; when  he 
reflected,  that  fuch  difinterefted  attachment  would  fo  foon 
be  expofcd  to  the  rigour  of  his  implacable  enemies.  Re- 
peated attempts,  which  he  made  for  a peaceful  and  equi- 
table  accommodation  with  the  parliament,  ferved  to  no 
purpofe,  but  to  convince  them,  that  the  vidtory  was  en- 
tirely in  their  hands.  They  deigned  not  to  make  the  leaft 
reply  to  feveral  of  his  meflages,  in  which  he  defired  a 
paflport  for  commiflioners°.  At  laft,  after  reproaching 
him  with  the  blood  fpilt  during  the  war,  they  told  him, 
that  they  were  preparing  bills  for  him ; and  his  paffing 
them  would  be  the  beft  pledge  of  Jiis  inclination  towards 
peace:  In  other  words,  he  muft  yield  at  difcretion p. 
He  defired  a perfonal  treaty,  and  offered  to  come  to  Lon- 
don, upon  receiving  a fafe-condudt  for  himfelf  and  his 
attendants  : They  abfolutely  refufed  him  admittance,  and 
jflued  orders  for  the  guarding,  that  is,  the  feizing  of  his 
perfon,  in  cale  he  Ihould  attempt  to  vifit  them  ■>.  A new 
incident,  which  happened  in  Ireland,  ferved  to  enflamc 
the  minds  of  men,  and  to  encreafe  thofe  calumnies,  with 
which  his  enemies  had  fo  much  loaded  him,  and  which 
he  ever  regarded  as  the  moft  grievous  part  of  his  misfor- 
tunes. 

After  the  ceflation  with  the  Irifli  rebels,  the  king 
was  defirous  of  concluding  a final  peace  with  them,  and 
obtaining  their  aififtance  in  England  : And  he  gave 
authority  to  Ormond,  lord  lieutenant,  to  promife  them 
an  abrogation  of  all  the  penal  laws  enadfed  againft  ca- 
tholics j together  with  the  fufpenfion  of  Poining’s  ftatute, 

« Walker,  p.  147.  0 Rufli.  vol.  fii.  p.  215,  &c. 

P Ibid,  vol.  vii.  p,  217.  219.  Clarendon,  vol.  i*.  p.  744. 

4 Ruih.  vol,  vii.  p,  249.  Clarendon,  vol  if*  p.  741. 
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with  regard  to  fome  particular  bills,  which  fhould  be  Chap. 

0 r LVI1I. 

agreed  on.  Lord  Herbert,  created  earl  of  Glamorgan  , 

(though  his  patent  had  not  yet  palled  the  feals),  having  «6+6. 
occafion  for  his  private  affairs  to  go  to  Ireland,  the  king 
confidered,  that  this  nobleman,  being  a catholic,  and  allied 
to  the  beft  Irifh  families,  might  be  of  fervice  : He  alfo 
forefaw,  that  farther  conceflions  with  regard  to  religion 
might  probably  be  demanded  by  the  bigoted  Irifh  ; and 
that,  as  thefe  conceffions,  however  neceilary,  would  give 
great  fcandal  to  the  proteftant  zealots  in  his  three  king- 
doms, it  would  be  requifite,  both  to  conceal  them  dur- 
ing fome  time,  and  to  preferve  Ormond’s  charadler,  by 
giving  private  orders  to  Glamorgan  to  conclude  and 
fign  thefe  articles.  But  as  he  had  a better  opinion  of 
Glamorgan’s  zeal  and  affection  for  his  fervice,  than  of 
his  capacity,  he  enjoined  him  to  communicate  all  bis 
meafures  to  Ormond  ; and  though  the  final  conclufion  of 
the  treaty  mull  be  executed  only  in  Glamorgan’s  own 
name,  he  was  required  to  be  diredted,  in  the  fteps  to- 
wards it,  by  the  opinion  of  the  lord  lieutenant.  Gla- 
morgan, bigoted  to  his  religion,  and  palfionate  for  the 
king’s  fervice,  but  guided  in  thefe  purfuits  by  no  manner 
of  judgment  or  diferetion,  fecretly,  of  himfelf,  without 
any  communication  with  Ormond,  concluded  a peace 
with  the  council  of  Kilkenny,  and  agreed  in  the  king’s 
name,  that  the  Irifh  fhould  enjoy  all  the  churches,  of 
which  they  had  ever  been  in  poflellion,  fince  the  com- 
mencement of  their  infurredtion  ; on  condition  that  they 
fhould  affift  the  king  in  England  with  a body  of  ten  thou- 
fand  men.  This  tranfadlion  was  difeovered  by  accident. 

The  titular  archbifhop  of  Tuam  being  killed  by  a fally 
of  the  garrifon  of  Sligo,  the  articles  of  the  treaty  were 
found  among  his  baggage,  and  were  immediately  pub- 
liihed  every  where,  and  copies  of  them  fent  over  to  the 
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CHAP.  Englifh  parliament r.  The  lord  lieutenant  and  lord 
in‘  , Digbv,  forefeeing  the  clamour  which  would  be  raifed 
1646.  againft  the  king,  committed  Glamorgan  to  prifon,  charged 
him  with  treafon  for  his  temerity,  and  maintained,  that 
he  had  acted  altogether  without  any  authority  from  his 
matter.  The  Englifli  parliament  however  ncgleded  not 
fo  favourable  an  opportunity  of  reviving  the  old  clamour; 
with  regard  to  the  king’s  favour  of  popery,  and  accufed 
him  of  delivering  over,  in  a manner,  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Ireland  to  that  hated  fed.  The  king  told  them, 
“ That  the  earl  of  Glamorgan  having  made  an  otter 
“ to  raile  forces  in  the  kingdorp  of  Ireland,  and  to 
“ conduct  them  into  England  for  his  majetty’s  fer- 
“ vice,  had  a commilfion  to  that  purpofe,  and  tp  that 
“ purpofe  only,  and  that  he  had  no  commilfion  at  all  to 
“ treat  of  any  thing  elfe,  without  the  privity  and  direc- 
“ tion  of  the  lord  lieutenant,  much  lefs  to  capitulates 
“ any  thing  concerning  religion,  or  anyproperty  belong- 
“ ing  either  to  church  or  laity  Though  this  decla  - 
ration feems  agreeable  to  truth,  it  gave  no  fatisfaclion  to 
the  parliament ; and  fome  hiflorians,  even  at  prefept, 
when  the  ancient  bigotry  is  fomewhat  abated,  are  defirous 
of  reprefenting  this  very  innocent  tranfadion,  in  which 
the  king  was  engaged  by  the  moft  violent  neceffity,  as  a 
Rain  on  the  memory  of  that  unfortunate  prince1. 

Having  loll  all  hope  of  prevailing  over  the  rigour  of 
the  parliament,  either  by  arms  or  by  treaty,  the  only 
refourcc,  which  remained  to  the  king,  was  derived  from 
the  inteftine  dillentions,  which  ran  very  high  among  his 
enemies.  Rrcfbyterians  and  independents,  even  before 
their  viciory  was  fully  completed,  fell  into  conceits  about 

r Ruft.  vf-1.  vli,  p.  3*9.  * Birch,  p.119. 

r lee  note  [BJ  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
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the  divifion  of  the  fpoil ; and  their  religious  as  well  as  c H A p. 
civil  difputes  agitated  the  whole  kingdom.  K . 

The  parliament,  though  they  had  early  abolifhed  i646‘ 
cpiicopal  authority,  had  not,  during  fo  long  a time,  fub- 
ftituted  any  other  fpiritual  government  in  its  place ; and 
their  committees  of  religion  had  hitherto  affirmed  the 
whole  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiction : But  they  now  eftabli/hed, 
by  an  ordinance,  the  prefbyterian  model  in  all  its  forms 
of  congregational , clajjical , provincial , and  national  afiem- 
blies.  All  the  inhabitants  of  each  parifh  were  ordered  to 
meet  and  chufe  elders,  on  whom,’  together  with  the 
minifter,  was  beftowed  the  entire  direction  of  all  fpiri- 
tual  concerns  within  the  congregation.  A number  of 
neighbouring  parilhes,  commonly  between  twelve  and 
twenty,  formed  a claffis ; and  the  court,  which  governed 
this  divifion,  was  compofed  of  all  the  minifters,  toge- 
ther with  two,  three,  or  four  elders  chofen  from  each 
parifh.  The  provincial  affembly  retained  an  infpection 
over  feveral  neighbouring  claffes,  and  was  compofed  en- 
tirely of  clergymen  : The  national  affembly  was  confti- 
tuted  in  the  fame  manner;  and  its  authority  extended 
over  the  whole  kingdom.  It  is  probable,  that  the  tyranny, 
exercifed  by  the  ScOttilh  clergy,  had  given  warning  not 
to  allow  laymen  a place  in  the  provincial  or  national 
ademblies ; left  the  nobility  and  more  confiderable  gen- 
try, foliciting  a feat  in  thefe  great  ecclefiaftical  courts, 

Ihould  beftow  a confideration  upon  them,  and  render 
them,  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  a rival  to  the  parlia- 
ment. In  the  inferior  courts,  the  mixture  of  the  laity' 
might  ferve  rather  to  temper  the  ufual  zeal  of  the  clergy  V 

But  though  the  prelbyterians,  by  the  eftablifliment  of’ 
parity  among  the  ecclefiaftics,  were  fo  far  gratified,  they 
Were  denied  fatisfadlion  in  feveral  other  points,  on  which 


n Rufh,  vol.  vii,  p.  214. 
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C h a P.  t’ncy  were  extremely  intent.  The  aflembly  of  divines 
' ■ had  voted  prefbytery  to  be  of  divine  right : The  parlia- 

1646.  ment  refufed  their  .aflent  to  that  decifion*.  Selden, 
Whitlocke,  and  other  political  reafoners,  afllfted  by  the 
independents,  had  prevailed  in  this  important  delibefation. 
They  thought,  that,  had  the  bigoted  religionifts  been 
able  to  get  their  heavenly  charter  recognized,  the  prefby- 
ters  would  foon  become  more  dangerous  to  the  magiftrate 
than  had  ever  been  the  prelatical  clergy.  Thefe  latter, 
while  they  claimed  to  themfelves  a divine  right,  admitted 
of  a like  origin  to  civil  authority  : The  former,  chal- 
lenging to  their  own  order  a celeflial  pedigree,  derived 
the  legiflative  power  from  a fource  no  more  dignified  than 
the  voluntary  airociatiori  of  the  people. 

Under  colour  of  keeping  the  facraments  from  profa- 
nation, the  clergy  of  all  chriflian  fe£ts  had  afTumed,  what 
they  call  the  power  of  the  keys,  or  the  right  of  fulmi- 
nating excommunication.  The  example  of  Scotland  was 
a fufficient  leflon  for  the  parliament  to  ufe  precaution  in 
guarding  againft  fo  fevere  a tyranny.  They  determined, 
by  a general  ordinance,  'all  the  cafes  in  which  excom- 
munication could  be  ufed.  They  allowed  of  appeals  to 
parliament  from  all  ecckfiaftical  courts.  And  they  ap- 
pointed commiflioners  in  every  province  to  judge  of  fuch 
cafes  as  fell  not  within  their  general  ordinance*.  So 
much  civil  authority,  intermixed  with  the  ecclefiaftical, 
gave  difgufl  to  all  the  zealots. 

But  nothing  was  attended  with  more  univerfal  fcandal 
than  the  propenfity  of  many  in  the  parliament  towards  a 
toleration  of  the  proteftant  fe£taries.  The  prefbyterians 
exclaimed,  that  this  indulgence  made  the  church  of  Qirift 
refemble  Noah’s  ark,  and  rendered  it  a receptacle  for  all 
unclean  beafts.  They  infilled,  that  the  leaft  of  Chrifl’s 

w Whitlocke,  p.  106.  Ruih.  vol*  ?ii.  p,  260,  261. 
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truths  was  fuperior  to  all  political  confiderations  r.  They  c [,V]^1P' 

maintained  the  eternal  obligation  impofed  by  the  covenant  , — 

to  extirpate  herefy  and  fchifm.  And  they  menaced  all  1 64s>  ' 
their  opponents  with  the  fame  rigid  perfection,  under 
which  they  themfelves  had  groaned,  when  held  in  fub- 
jedfion  by  the  hierarchy. 

So  great  prudence  and  referve,  in  fuch  material  points, 
does  great  honour  to  the  parliament;  and  proves,  that, 
notwithftanding  the  prevalency  of  bigotry  and  fanaticifm, 
there  were  many  members,  who  had  more  enlarged  views, 
and  paid  regard  to  the  civil  interefts  of  fociety.  Thefe 
men,  uniting  themfelves  to  the  enthufiads,  whofe  genius 
is  naturally  averfe  to  clerical  ufurpations,  exercifed  fo 
jealous  an  authority  over  the  aflembly  of  divines,  that  they 
allowed  them  nothing  but  the  liberty  of  tendering  advice, 
and  would  not  entruft  them  even  with  the  power  of  eledt- 
ing  their  own  chairman  or  his  fubftitute,  or  of  fupplying 
the  vacancies  of  their  own  members. 

While  thefe  difputes  were  canvaffed  by  theologians, 
who  engaged  in  their  fpiritual  conteds  every  order  of  the 
date;  the  king,  though  he  entertained  hopes  of  teaping 
advantage  from  thofe  divifions,  was  much  at  a lofs  which 
fide  it  would  be  mod  for  his  intered  to  comply  with.  The 
prefbyterians  were,  by  their  principles,  the  lead  averfe  to 
regal  authority  ; but  were  rigidly  bent  on  the  extirpation 
of  prelacy:  The  independents  were  refolute  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a republican  government;  but  as  they  pre- 
tended not  to  eredt  themfelves  into  a national  church,  it 
might  be  hoped,  that,  if  gratified  with  a toleration,  they 
would  admit  the  re-edablidiment  of  the  hierarchy.  So 
great  attachment  had  the  king  to  epifcopal  jurifdidlion, 
that  he  was  ever  inclined  to  put  it  in  balance  even  with 
his  own  power  and  kingly  office. 

7 Ruth.  vol.  vii.  p,  30S. 
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But  whatever  advantage  he  might  hope  to  reap  from 
the  divifions  in  the  parliamentary  party,  he  was  appre- 
henfive,  left  it  Ihould  come  too  late,  to  fave  him  from 
the  ddhucliOn  with  which  he  was  inftantly  threatened. 
Fairfax  was  approaching  with  a powerful  and  victorious 
army,  and  was  taking  the  proper  meafures  for  laying 
here  to  Oxford,  which  muft  infallibly  fall  into  his  hands. 
To  be  taken  captive,  and  led  in  triumph  by  his  infolent 
enemies,  was  what  Charles  juftiy  abhorred  5 and  every 
infult,  if  not  violence,  was  to  be  dreaded,  from  that  en» 
thufiaftic  foldiery,  who  hated  his  perfon,  and  delpifed  his 
dignity.  In  this  defperate  extremity,  he  embraced  a 
nreafure,  which,  in  any  other  fituation,  might  lie  under 
the  imputation  of  imprudence  and  indiferetion. 

Montreville,  the  French  minifter,  interefted  for  the 
king  more  by  the  natural  fcnlimcnts  of  humanity,  than 
any  inftru&ions  from  his  court,  which  feemed  rather  to 
favour  the  parliament,  had  folicited  the  Scottilh  generals 
and  commiflloners,  to  give  protedion  to  their  diftrefied 
fovereign ; and  having  received  many  general  profeflions 
and  proprifes,  he  had  always  tranfmitted  thefe,  perhaps 
with  fome  exaggeration,  to  the  king.  From  his  fuggef- 
tions,  Charles  began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  leaving 
Oxford,  and  flying  to  the  Scottilh  army,  which  at  that 
time  lay  before  Newark z.  He  confidered,  that  the 
Scottilh  nation  had  been  fully  gratified  in  all  their  de- 
mands ; and  having  already,  in  their  own  country,  an- 
nihilated both  epifcopacy  and  regal  authority,  had  no 
farther  coriceflions  to  cxaCI  from  him.  In  all  dilputes, 
which  had  palled  about  fettling  the  terms  of  peace,  the 
Scots,  he  heard,  had  ftill  adhered  to  the  milder  fide,  and 
had  endeavoured  to  foften  the  rigour  of  the  Englilh  par- 
liament. Great  difgufts  alfo,  on  other  accounts,  had 
taken  place  between  the  nations ; and  the  Scots  found 

* Clarendon,  vol.  iv.  p.  750.  tol.  p.  16. 
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that,  in  proportion  as  their  afliftance  became  lefs  necef-  chap. 
fary,  lefs  value  was  put  upon  them.  The  progrefs  of  . ^ ' j 

the  independents  gave  them  great  alarm  ; and  they  were  1646. 
fcandalized  to  hear  their  beloved  covenant  fpoken  of, 
every  day,  with  lefs  regard  and  reverence.  The  refufal 
of  a divine  right  to  prefbytery,  and  the  infringing  of 
ecclefiaftical  difcipline  from  political  confiderations,  were, 
to  them,  the  fubjeCt  of  much  offence:  And  the  king 
hoped,  that,  in  their  prefent  difpoiition,  the  fight  of  their 
native  prince,  flying  to  them  in  this  extremity  of  diftrefs, 
would  rouze  every  fpark  of  gcnerofityin  their  bofom,  and 
procure  him  their  favour  and  protection. 

That  he  might  the  better  conceal  his  intentions^ 
orders  were  given  at  every  gate  in  Oxford,  for  allowing 
three  perfons  to  pafs  ; and  in  the  night  the  king,  accom- 
panied by  none  but  Dr.  Hudfon  and  Mr.  Afhburnham, 
went  out  at  that  gate,  which  leads  to  London.  He  rode 
before  a portmanteau,  and  called  himfelf  Afhburnham’s 
fervant.  He  pafTed  through  Henley,  St.  Albans,  and 
came  fo  near  to  London  as  Harrow  on  the  Hill.  He  once 
entertained  thoughts  of  entering  into  that  city,  and  of 
throwing  himfelf  on  the  mercy  of  the  parliament.  But 
at  laft,  after  palling  through  many  crofs  roads,  he  arrived 
at  the  Scottifh  camp  before  Newark a.  The  parliament,  jth  May. 
hearing  of  his  efcape  from  Oxford,  ifiued  rigorous  orders, 
and  threatened  with  inftant  death  whoever  fhould  har- 
bour or  conceal  him  b. 

The  Scottifh  generals  and  commiflioners  affe&ed  great  Kinggon 
furprize  on  the  appearance  of  the  king:  And  though  they 
payed  him  all  the  exterior  refpeCt  due  to  his  dignity,  they  Newailc, 
inftantly  fet  a guard  upon  him,  under  colour  of  protec- 
tion, and  made  him  in  reality  a prifoner.  They  in- 
formed the  Englifh  parliament  of  this  unexpected  inci- 
dent, and  aflured  them,  that  they  had  entered  into  no 

* Rufl).  vol.  vii,  p.  *67.  b Whitlockc,  p.  209. 
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C Lvin  P'  Pr'vatc  treaty  with  the  king.  They  applied  to  him  for 
» ..  - i orders  to  Bellafis,  governor  of  Newark,  to  furrender  that 

1646.  town,  now  reduced  to  extremity ; and  the  orders  were 
inftantly  obeyed.  And  hearing,  that  the  parliament  laid 
claim  to  the  entire  difpofal  of  the  king’s  perfon,  and  that 
the  Englifh  army  was  making  fomemotions  towards  them; 
they  thought  proper  to  retire  northwards,  and  to  fix  their 
camp  at  Newcaftlc  c. 

This  meafure  was  very  grateful  to  the  king  ; and  he 
began  to  entertain  hopes  of  protection  from  the  Scots. 
He  was  particularly  attentive  to  the  behaviour  of  their 
preachers,  on  whom  all  depended.  It  was  the  mode  of 
that  age  to  make  the  pulpit  the  feene  of  news  ; and  on 
every  great  event,  the  whole  feripture  was  ranfacked  by 
the  clergy  for  paflages  applicable  to  the  prefent  occafton. 
The  firft  miniftcr  who  preached  before  the  king,  chofe 
thefe  words  for  his  text.  “ And  behold  all  the  men  of 
“ Ifrael  came  to  the  king,  and  faid  unto  him,  Why  have 
u our  brethren,  the  men  of  Judah,  flolen  thee  away,  and 
“ have  brought  the  king  and  his  houfehold,  and  all 
“ David’s  men  with  him,  over  Jordan?  And  all  the 
“ men  of  Judah  anfwcred  the  men  of  Ifrael,  Becaufe 
“ the  king  is  near  of  kin  to  us ; wherefore  then  be  ye 
“ angry  for  this  matter  ? Have  we  eaten  at  all  of  the 
“ king’s  coft  ? or  hath  he  given  us  any  gift  ? And  the 
“ men  of  Ifrael  anfwered  the  men  of  Judah,  and  faid, 
« We  have  ten  parts  in  the  king,  and  we  have  alfo  more 
“ right  in  David  than  ye : Why  then  did  ye  defpife  us, 
« that  our  advice  fhould  not  be  flrft  had  in  bringing  back 
“ our  king  ? And  the  words  of  the  men  of  Judah  were 
“ fiercer  than  the  words  of  the  men  of  Ifrael d.”  But 
the  king  foon  found,  that  the  happinefs  chiefly  of  the 
allufton  had  tempted  the  preacher  to  employ  this  text. 


e Ruth.  vol.  vii,  p,  171.  Clarendon,  to),  v.  p.  13. 
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and  that  the  covenanting  zealots  were  no  wife  pacified  chap. 
towards  him.  Another  preacher,  after  reproaching  him  ■ LV111'  f 
to  his  face  with  his  mifgovernment,  ordered  this  pfalm  to  l6-<6- 
be  fung ; 

Why  doji  thou , tyrant , boajl  thyfelf 

Thy  wicked  deeds  to  praife : 

The  king  flood  up,  and  called  for  that  pfalm  which  be- 
gins with  thefe  words, 

Have  mercy , Lord , on  me,  I pray ; 

For  men  would  me  devour  : 

The  good-natured  audience,  in  pity  to  fallen  majefly, 
fhowed,  for  once,  greater  deference  to  the  king  than  to 
the  minifler,  and  fung  the  pfalm,  which  the  former  had 
called  for  e. 

Charles  had  very  little  reafon  to  be  pleafed  with  his 
fituation.  He  not  only  found  himfelf  a prifoner,  very 
flriclly  guarded  : All  his  friends  were  kept  at  a diftance  ; 
and  no  intercourfe,  either  by  letters  or  converfation,  was 
allowed  him  with  any  one  on  whom  he  could  depend, 
or  who  was  fufpedled  of  any  attachment  towards  him. 

The  Scottifh  generals  would  enter  into  no  confidence  with 
him  ; and  Hill  treated  him1  with  diflant  ceremony  and 
feigned  refpedt.  And  every  propofal,  which  they  made 
him,  tended  farther  to  his  abafement  and  to  his  ruin  f. 

They  required  him  to  iflue  orders  to  Oxford,  and  all 
his  other  garrifons,  commanding  their  furrender  to  the 
parliament : And  the  king,  fenfiblc  that  their  refiftance 
was  to  very  little  purpofe,  willingly  complied.  The 
terms  given  to  moll  of  them  were  honourable;  and 
Fairfax,  as  far  as  it  lay  in  his  power,  was  very  exadt  in 
obferving  them.  Far  from  allowing  violence;  he  would 

* Wbitlocke,  p.  134.  f Clarendon,  toI,  t.  p,  30. 
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C H A p.  not  cven  permit  infults  or  triumph  over  the  unfortunate 
j_'  V|il‘_[,  royalilts  ; and  by  his  generous  humanity,  fo  cruel  a civil 
146.  war  was  ended,  in  appearance  very  calmly,  between  the 
parties. 

Ormond  having  received  like  orders,  delivered  Dub- 
lin, and  other  forts,  into  the  hands  of  the  parliamentary 
officers.  Montrofe  alfo,  after  having  experienced  ftill 
more  variety  of  good  and  bad  fortune,  threw  down  his 
arms,  and  retired  out  of  the  kingdom. 

The  niarquefs  of  Worccfter,  a man  part  eighty-four, 
was  the  laft  in  England  that  fubmitted  to  the  authority  of 
the  parliament.  He  defended  Raglan  caftle  toextremity  ; 
and  opened  not  its  gates  till  the  middle  of  Auguft.  Four 
years,  a few  days  excepted,  were  now  elapfed,  lince  the 
king  firft creeled  his  ftandard  at  Nottingham^.  So  long 
had  the  Britifli  nations',  by  civil  and  religious  quarrels, 
been  occupied  in  fhedding  their  own  blood,  and  laying 
wafte  their  native  country. 

The  parliament  and  the  Scots  laid  their  propofals 
before  the  king.  They  were  fuch  as  a captive,  entirely 
at  mercy,  could  expeft  from  the  moll  inexorable  vi&or  : 
Yet  were  they  little  worfc  than  what  were  infilled  on 
before  the  battle  of  Nafeby.  The  power  of  the  fword, 
inftead  often,  which  the  king  now  offered,  was  demanded 
for  twenty  years,  together  with  a right  to  levy  whatever 
money  the  parliament  Ihould  think  proper  for  the  fupport 
of  their  armies.  The  other  conditions  were,  in  the  main, 
the  fame  with  thofe  which  had  formerly  been  offered  to 
the  king  h. 

Charles  faid,  that  propofals,  which  introduced  fuch 
important  innovations  in  the  conftitution,  demanded  time 
for  deliberation  : The  commiffioners  replied,  that  he  muft 
pive  his  anfwcr  in  ten  days  *.  He  delired  to  reafon  about 

g Rtfli.  vol.  vi.  p.  *93.  h lHd.  p.  309.  * Ibid.  vol.  vii. 
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the  meaning  and  import  of  Game  terms  : They  informed  c P* 
him,  that  they  had  no  power  of  debate  ; and  peremptori-  i u • 
]y  required  his  confent  or  refufal.  He  requeued  a per-  f6!6*. 
fonal  treaty  with  the  parliament : They  threatened,  that, 
if  he  delayed  compliance,  the  parliament  would,  by  their 
own  authority,  fettle  the  nation. 

What  the  parliament  was  mod  intent  upon,  was  not 
their  treaty  with  the  king,  to  whom  they  paid  little  re- 
gard ; but  that  with  the  Scots.  Two  important  points 
remained  to  be  fettled  with  that  nation  ; their  delivery  of 
the  king,  and  the  eftimation  of  their  arrears. 

The  Scots  might  pretend,  that,  as  Charles  was  king 
of  Scotland  as  well  as  of  England,  they  were  intitled  to 
an  equal  vote  in  the  difpofal  of  his  perfon : And  that, 
in  fuch  a cafe,  where  the.  titles  are  equal,  and  the  fubjeft 
indivifible,  the  preference  was  due  to  the  prefent  pofieflor. 

The  Englifh  maintained,  that  the  king,  being  in  Eng- 
land, was  comprehended  within  the  jurifdidlion  of  that 
kingdom,  and  could  not  be  difpofed  of  by  any  foreign 
nation.  A delicate  quellion  this,  and  what  furely  could 
not  be  decided  by  precedent ; fince  fuch  a fituation  is  not, 
any  where,  to  be  found  in.  hiftory  k. 

As  the  Scots  concurred  with  the  Englilh,  in  impofing 
fuch  fevere  conditions  on  the  king,  that,  notwithftanding 
his  unfortunate  fituation,  he  dill  refufed  to  accept  of 
them  ; it  is  certain,  that  they  did  not  defire  his  freedom: 

Nor  could  they  ever  intend  to  join  lenity  and  rigour  toge- 
ther, in  fo  inconfiftent  a manner.  Before  the  fiittlement 
of  terms,  the  adminiftration  mull:  be  poflefied  entirely  by 
the  parliaments  of  both  kingdoms ; and  how  incompati- 
ble that  fcheme  with  the  liberty  of  the  king,  is  eafily 
imagined.  To  carry  him  a prifoner  into  Scotland,  where 
few  forces  could  be  fupported  to  guard  him,  was  a mea- 
fure  fo  full  of  inconvenience  and  danger,  that,  even  if 

k Ruth,  vol.  vii,  f.  33j. 
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C lvui.P  the  Ens!ifll  had  contented  to  it,  it  muft  have  appeared  to 
i — ,j  the  Scots  themfelves  altogether  uneligible:  And  how  could 
1646.  fuch  a p]an  be  Aipported  in  oppofition  to  England,  poflefT- 
ed  of  fuch  numerous  and  victorious  armies,  which  were, 
at  that  time,  at  lead  teemed  to  be,  in  entire  union  with  •' 
the  parliament?  The  only  expedient,  it  is  obvious,  which 
the  Scots  could  embrace,  if  they  fcrupled  wholly  to  aban- 
don the  king,  was  immediately  to  return,  fully  and  cor- 
dially, to  their  allegiance  ; and,  uniting  themfelves  with • 
the  royalifts  in  both  kingdoms,  endeavour,  by  force  of 
arms,  to  reduce  the  Englifh  parliament  to  more  moderate 
conditions  : But  befides  that  this  meafure  was  full  of  ex- 
treme hazard  ; what  was  it  but  inftantly  to  combine  with 
their  old  enemies  againft  their  old  friends;  and,  in  a fit  of 
romantic  generofity,  overturn  what,  with  fo  much  ex- 
pence of  blood  and  treafure,  they  had,  during  the  courfe 
of  fo  many  years,  been  fo  carefully  ere&ing  ? 

But,  though  all  thefe  reflections  occurred  to  the  Scot- 
tilh  commiflioners,  they  refolved  to  prolong  the  difpute, 
and  to  keep  the  king  as  a pledge  for  thofe  arrears  which 
they  claimed  from  England,  and  which  they  were  not 
likely,  in  the  prefent  difpofition  of  that  nation,  to  obtain 
by  any  other  expedient.  The  fum,  by  their  account, 
amounted  to  near  two  millions:  For  they  had  received 
little  regular  pay  fince  they  had  entered  England.  And 
though  the  contributions  which  they  had  levied,  as  well 
as  the  price  of  their  living  at  free  quarters,  muft  be  de- 
duced ; yet  ftill  the  fum,  which  they  infilled  on,  was  very 
confiderable.  After  many  difcuflions,  it  was,  at  laft, 
agreed,  that,  in  lieu  of  all  demands,  they  Ihould  accept 
of  400,000  pounds,  one  half  to  be  paid  inftantly,  another 
in  two  fubfequent  payments  *. 

Great  pains  were  taken  by  the  Scots  (and  the  Eng- 
lilh  complied  with  their  pretended  delicacy)  to  make  this 

1 Ruth.  to!,  vii.  p.  32$.  Part,  Hitt.  vol.  XV.  p.  236. 
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eftimation  and  payment  of  arrears  appear  a quite  different  c ”v*jP' 
tranfaclion  from  that  for  the  delivery  of  the  king’s  perfon  : i j 
But  common  fenfe  requires,  that  they  fhould  be  regarded  l6<l()* 
as  one  and  the  fame.  The  Englifh,  it  is  evident,  had 
they  not  been  previoufly  affured  of  receiving  the  king, 
would  never  have  parted  with  fo  confiderable  a fum  ; and, 
while  they  weakened  themfelves,  by  the  fame  meafure 
have  ftrengthened  a people,  with  whom  they  muft  after- 
wards have  fo  material  an  intereft  to  difcufs. 

Thus  the  Scottifh  nation  underwent,  and  ftill  undergo 
(for  fuch  grievous  ftains  are  not  eafily  wiped  off),  the  re- 
proach of  felling  their  king,  and  betraying  their  prince 
for  money.  In  vain,  did  they  maintain,  that  this  money 
was,  on  account  of  former  fervices,  undoubtedly  their 
due  ; that  in  their  prefent  fituation,  no  other  meafure, 
without  the  utmoft  indifcretion,  or  even  their  apparent 
ruin,  could  be  embraced ; and  that,  though  they  de- 
livered their  king  into  the  hands  of  his  open  enemies, 
they  were  themfelves  as  much  his  open  enemies  as  thofe 
to  whom  they  furrendered  him,  and  their  common  hatred 
againft  him  had  long  united  the  two  parties  in  ftritft  alli- 
ance with  each  other.  They  were  ftill  anfwered,  that 
they  made  ufe  of  this  fcandalous  expedient  for  obtaining 
their  wages  ; and  that,  after  taking  arms,  without  any 
provocation,  againft  their  fovereign,  who  had  ever  loved 
and  cherifhed  them,  they  had  defervedly  fallen  into  a 
fituation,  from  which  they  could  not  extricate  themfelves, 
without  either  infamy  or  imprudence. 

The  infamy  of  this  bargain  had  fuch  an  influence  on 
the  Scotifh  parliament,  that  they  once  voted,  that  the 
king  fhould  be  protected,  and  his  liberty  infilled  on. 

But  the  general  afiembly  interpofed,  and  pronounced, 
that,  as  he  had  refufed  to  take  the  covenant,  which 
was  prefled  on  him,  it  became  not  the  godly  to  con- 
cern themfelves  about  his  fortunes.  After  this  de- 
claration. 
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CHAP,  claration,  it  behoved  the  parliament  to  retract  their 
Lvm.  ’ r 

m ..  vote  “. 

1646.  Intelligence  concerning  the  final  refolution  of  the 
Scottilh  nation  to  furrender  him,  was  brought  to  the  king  ; 
and  he  happened,  at  that  very  time,  to  be  playing  at 
chefs  ",  Such  command  of  temper  did  he  poflefs,  that  he 
continued  his  game  without  interruption ; and  none  of 
the  by-ftanders  could  perceive,  that  the  letter,  which  he 
perufed,  had  brought  him  news  of  any  confequence.  The 
£nglifh  commiflioners,  who,  fome  days  after,  came  to 
take  him  under  their  cuftody,  were  admitted  to  kifs  his 
jbands ; and  he  received  them  with  the  fame  grace  and 
cheerfulnefs,  as  if  they  had  travelled  on  no  qther  errand 
than  to  pay  court  to  him.  The  old  earl  of  Pembroke  in 
particular,  who  was  one  of  them,  he  congratulated  on 
his  ftrength  and  vigour,  that  he  was  ftill  ahle,  during 
fuch  a feafon,  to  perform  fo  long  a journey,  in  company 
with  fo  many  young  people. 

1647.  The  king,  being  delivered  over  by  the  Scots  to  thp 
tp'ty  Englifh  commiflioners,  was  conducted,  under  a guard, 

ibe  Scots,  to  Holdcnby,  in  the  county  of  Northampton.  On  his 
journey,  the  whole  country  flocked  to  behold  him,  moved 
partly  by  curioiity,  partly  by  companion  and  affe&ion. 
If  any  ftill  retained  rancour  againft  him,  in  his  prefent 
condition,  they  pafled  in  filcnce  ; while  his  well-wifliers, 
more  generous  than  prudent,  accompanied  his  march  with 
tears,  with  acclamations,  and  with  prayers  for  his  fafety  °. 
'That  ancient  fuperftition  likewife,  of  defiring  the  king’s 
touch  in  fcrophulous  diflempers,  feemed  to  acquire  frelh 
credit  among  the  people,  from  the  general  tendernefs, 
which  began  to  prevail  for  this  virtuous  and  unhappy 
monarch. 

1 

m p3rl.  h;h.  vol.  *».  p.  243, 244.  n Barnet’s  Memoirs  of  the 

Hamilton.  0 Ludlow,  Herbert.  * 
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The  commiffioners  rendered  his  confinement  at  Hoi-  ClvA  P’ 
denby  very  rigorous  ; difmiffing  his  ancient  fervants,  de-  ( 

barring  him  from-vifits,  and  cutting  off  all  communi-  •647- 
cation  with  his  friends  or  family.  The  parliament, 
though  earneftly  applied  to  by  the  king,  refufed  to  allow 
his  chaplains  to  attend  him,  becaufe  they  had  not  taken 
the  covenant.  The  king  refufed  to  affift  at  the  fervice, 
exercifcd  according  to  the  dirfc&ory ; becaufe  he  had  not 
as  yet,  given  his  confent  to  that  mode  of  worfhip p. 

Such  religious  zeal  prevailed  on  both  fides  ! And  fuch 
was  the  unhappy  and  diftradled  condition  to  which  it 
had  reduced  king  and  people  ! 

During  the  time  that  the  king  remained  in  the  Seot- 
tifh  army  at  Newcaftle,  died  the  earl  of  Effex,  the  dif- 
carded,  but  ftiil  powerful  and  popular  general  of  the 
parliament.  His  death,  in  this  conjuncture,  was  a pub- 
lic misfortune.  Fully  fenfible  of  the  excefles  to  which 
affairs  had  been  carried,  and  of  the  worfe  confequences 
which  were  ftiil  to  be  apprehended,  he  had  refolved  to 
conciliate  a peace,  and  to  remedy,  as  far  as  poftible,  all 
thofe  ills,  to  which,  from  miftake,  rather  than  any  bad 
intentions,  he  had  himfelf  fo  much  contributed.  The 
prefbyterian,  or  the  moderate  party  among  the  commons, 
found  themfclves  confiderably  weakened  by’  his  death  : 

And  the  fmall  remains  of  authority  which  ftiil  adhered 
to  the  houfe  of  peers,  were,  in  a manner,  wholly  ex- 
tingui(hed  ‘k 

? Clarendon,  vol.  ▼.  p.  39.  Warwick,  p.  19s,  A CUrendo f, 

wl.  y.  p.  43.-  ' , 
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CHAP.  LIX. 

Mutiny  of  the  army The  king/eized  by  Joyce — - 

The  army  march  againd  the  parliament “The 

• army Jubdue  the  parliament ’The  king  flies  to  the 

ifleof  fVight Second  civil  war Invaflcnfrcm 

Scotland ‘The  treaty  of  Newport — ~-¥he  civil 

war  and  invafion  reprejfed Thekingfeized  again 

by  the  army The  houfe  purged The  king's 

trial  And  execution — <-And  char  abler. 

CHAP.  r ■ ''HE  dominion  of  the  parliament  was  of  fhort  dura- 
LIX.  tjon>  fooner  },a(i  they  fubdued  their  fovereign, 

fyj.  than  their  own  fcrvants  rofe  againft  them,  and  tumbled 
them  from  their  ilippery  throne.  The  facred  boundaries 
of  the  laws  being  once  violated,  nothing  remained  to  con- 
fine the  wild  projedls  of  zeal  and  ambition.  And  every 
fuccefiive  revolution  became  a precedent  for  that  which 
followed  it. 

In  proportion  as  the  terror  of  the  king’s  power  di- 
miniflicd,  the  divifion  between  independent  and  prefby- 
terian  became  every  day  more  apparent;  and  the  neuters 
found  it,  at  laft,  requifite  to  feek  fhelter  in  one  or  the 
other  fadlion.  Many  new  writs  were  i fiued  for  elections, 
ip  the  room  of  members  who  had  died,  or  were  difqualified 
by  adhering  to  the  king  ; yet  ftill  the  prefbyterians  re- 
tained the  fuperiority  among  the  commons  : And  all  the 
peers,  except  Lord  Say,  were  efteemed  of  that  party.  The 
independents,  to  whom  the  inferior  fedlarics  adhered, 
predominated  in  the  army  : And  the  troops  of  the  new 
model  were  universally  infefted  with  that  enthufiaftic 
fpirit.  To  tlffeir  affiftance  did  the  independent  party, 

among 
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among  the  commons,  chiefly  trtift,  in  their  proje&s  for  c !*• 
acquiring  the  afcendant  over  their  antagonifts,  . ' * . 

Soon  after  the  retreat  of  the  Scots,  the  prefbyterians,  t647- 
feeing  every  thing  reduced  to  obedience,  began  to  talk  of 
diminiihing  the  army : And,  on  pretence  of  eafing  the 
public  burthens,  they  levelled  a deadly  blow  at  the  oppo- 
fite  faction.  They  purpofed  to  embark  a ftrong  detach- 
ment, under  Skippon  and  Mafley,  for  the  fervice  of  Ire- 
land : They  openly  declared  their  intention  of  making  a 
great  reduction  of  the  remainder  r.  It  was  even  ima- 
gined, that  another  new  model  of  the  army  was  pro- 
jected, in  order  to  regain  to  the  pretbyterians  that  fu- 
periority  which  they  had  fo  imprudently  loft  by  the 
former s. 

The  army  had  fmall  inclination  to  the  fervice  of  Ire- 
land; a country  barbarous,  uncultivated,  and  laid  wafte 
by  maflacres  and  civil  commotions  : They  had  lefs  in- 
clination to  difband,  and  to  renounce  that  pay,  which, 
having  earned  it  through  fatigues  and  dangers,  they  now 
purpofed  to  enjoy  in  eale  and  tranquillity.  And  raoft  of 
the  officers,  having  rifen  from  the  dregs  of  the  people, 
had  no  other  profpeCt,  if  deprived  of  their  commiffion 
than  that  of  returning  to  languiih  in  their  native  poverty 
and  obfcurity. 

These  motives  of  intereft  acquired  additional  influ- 
ence, and  became  more  dangerous  to  the  parliament, 
from  the  religious  fpirit  by  which  the  army  was  uni-  . 
verfally  aCIuated.  Among  the  generality  of  men,  edu- 
cated in  regular,  civilized  focieties,  the  fentiments  of 
ffiame,  duty,  honour,  have  confiderable  authority,  and 
ferve  to  counterbalance  and  direCt  the  motives  derived 
from  private  advantage  : But,  by  the  predominancy  of 
enthufiafm  among  the  parliamentary  forces,  thefe  falutary 

r Fourteen  thoufand  men  were  only  intended  to  be  kept  up  j 6000  horfir* 

(coo  Coot,  and  2000  dragoons.  Bates.  s Ru(h.  voi.  vii.  p.  564. 
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chap,  principles  loft  their  credit,  and  were  regarded  as  mere 
L f human  inventions,  yea  moral  inftitutions,  fitter  for  hea- 

1647*  thens  than  for  chriftians The  faint,  refigncd  over  to 
fuperior  guidance,  was  at  full  liberty  to  gratify  all  his 
appetites,  difguiled  under  the  appearance  of  pious  zeal. 
And,  befides  the  ftrange  corruptions  engendered  by  this 
fpirit,  it  eluded  and  loofened  all  the  ties  of  morality,  and 
gave  entire  fcope,  and  even  fandlion,  to  the  felfifhnefs  and 
ambition  which  naturally  adhere  to  the  human  mind. 

The  military  confcfTors  were  farther  encouraged  in 
difobedicnce  to  fuperiors,  by  that  fpiritual  pride  to  which 
a miftaken  piety  is  fo  fubjcdl.  They  were  not,  they  faid, 
mere  janizaries  ; mcrcehary  troop's  inlifted  for  hire,  and 
to  be  difpofed  of  at  the  will  of  their  paymafters  ",  Reli- 
gion and  liberty  were  the  motives  which  had  excited 
them  to  arms  ; and  they  had  a fuperior  right  to  fee  thofe 
blcflings,  which  they  had  purchafed  with  their  blood, 
enfured  to  future  generations.  By  the  fame  title  that 
the  prefbyterians,  in  contradiftin&ion  to  the  royalifts, 
had  appropriated  to  themfelvcs  the  epithet  of  godly,  or  the 
well- affeEUd w,  the  independents  did  now,  in  contradif- 
tin&ion  to  the  prefbyterians,  afiume  this  magnificent  ap_ 
pellation,  and  arrogate  all  the  afeendant  which  naturally 
belongs  to  it. 

Hearing  of  parties  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  and 
being  informed  that  the  minority  were  friends  to  the 
army,  the  majority  enemies ; the  troops  naturally  inter- 
efted  themfelves  in  that  dangerous  diftin&ion,  and  were 
eager  to  give  the  fuperiority  to  their  partizans.  What- 
ever hardfhips  they  underwent,  though  perhaps  derived 
from  inevitable  neceffity,  were  aferibed  to  a fettled  defign 
' of  opprefling  them,  and  refented  as  an  cfFedt  of  the  ani- 
triofity  and  malice  of  their  adverfaries. 

* Ruffi.  vol.vi.  p.  134.  » Jbid.  toI.  »ii.  p.  565. 

* ibid,  Tol.  tH.  p.  474. 
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Notwithstanding  the  great  revenue,  which  ac-  c.  w a p. 
crued  from  taxes,  afleflments,  fequeftrations,  and  com  - v * , 
portions,  confiderablc  arrears  were  due  to  the  army  ; and  1647* 
many  of  the  private  men,  as  well  as  officers,  had  near  a 
twelvemonth’s  pay ' ftill  owing  them.  The  army  fuf- 
pected,  that  this  deficiency  was  purpofely  contrived  in 
order  to  oblige  them  to  live  at  free  quarters  ; and,  by  ren- 
dering them  odious  to  the  country,  ferve  as  a pretence  for 
dilbanding  them.  When  they  faw  fuch  members,  as 
were  employed  in  committees  and  civil  offices,  accumu- 
late fortunes,  they  accufcd  them  of  rapine  and  public 
plunder.  And,  as  no  plan  was  pointed  out  by  the  com- 
mons for  the  payment  of  arrears,  the  foldiers  dreaded, 
that,  after  they  fhould  be  difbanded  or  embarked  for  Ire- 
land, their  enemies,  who  predominated  in  the  two  houfes, 
would  entirely  defraud  them  of  their  right,  and  opprefs 
them  with  impunity. 

On  this  ground  or  pretence  did  the  firft  commotions  Mut?ny  of 
begin  in  the  army.  A petition,  addrefled  to  Fairfax  the  tilc  »rmy- 
general,  was  handed  about;  craving  an  indemnity,  and 
that  ratified  by  the  king,  for  any  illegal  atftions,  of  which, 
during  the  courfe  of  the  war,  the  foldiers  might  have 
been  guilty  ; together  with  fatisfa&ion  in  arrears,  free- 
dom from  preffing,  relief  of  widows  and  maimed  foldiers, 
and  pay  till  dilbanded  *.  The  commons,  aware  of  what 
combuftible  materials  the  army  was  compofed,  were  alarm- 
ed at  this  intelligence.  Such  a combination,  they  knew, 
if  not  checked  in  its  firft  appearance,  muft  be  attended 
with  the  moft  dangerous  confequences,  and  muft  foon 
exalt  the  military  above  the  civil  authority.  Befidesfum  - March 
moning  fome  officers  to  anfwer  for  this  attempt,  they 
immediately  voted,  that  the  petition  tended  to  introduce 
mutiny,  to  put  conditions  upon  the  parliament,  and  to 
obftruct  the  relief  of  Ireland ; and  they  threatened  to 


* Parl«  Hift#  vol.  xv.  p.  344. 
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Chap,  proceed  againft  the  promoters  of  it,  as  enemies  to  the 
. ftate,  and  difturbers  of  public  peace  r.  This  declaration, 
1647.  which  may  be  deemed  violent,  efpccially  as  the  army  had 
fome  ground  for  complaint,  produced  fatal  effects.  The 
foldiers  lamented,  that  they  were  deprived  of  the  privi- 
leges  of  Englifhmcn  ; that  they  were  not  allowed  fo  much 
as  to  reprefcnt  their  grievances  ; that,  while  petitions 
from  Eflex  and  other  places  were  openly  encouraged 
againft  the  army,  their  mouths  were  flopped  ; and  that 
they,  who  were  the  authors  of  liberty  to  the  nation,  were 
reduced,  by  a fa&ion  in  parliament,  to  the  moft  grievous 
fervitude. 

In  this  difpofition  was  the  army  found  by  Warwic, 
Dacres,  MafTey,  and  other  commiffioners,  who  were 
fent  to  make  them  propofals  for  entering  into  the  fervice 
of  Ireland  *.  Inftead  of  inliftir.g,  the  generality  objedled 
to  the  terms  ; demanded  an  indemnity ; were  clamorous 
for  their  arrears  : And,  though  they  exprefled  no  diflatif- 
fadfion  againft  Skippon,  who  was  appointed  commander, 
they  difcovered  much  ftronger  inclination  to  ferve  under 
Fairfax  and  Cromwell a.  Some  officers,  who  were  of  the 
prefbyterian  party,  having  entered  into  engagements  for 
this  fervice,  could  prevail  on  very  few  of  the  foldiers  to 
inlift  under  them.  And,  as  thefe  officers  lay  all  under 
the  grievous  reproach  of  deferting  the  army,  and  betray- 
ing the  interefts  of  their  companions  ; the  reft  were  far- 
ther confirmed  in  that  confederacy,  which  they  had  fe- 
cretly  formed  b. 

T o petition  and  remonftratc  being  the  moft  cautious  me- 
thod of  conducing  a confederacy,  an  application  to  par- 
liament was  figned  by  near  200  officers;  in  which  they 
made  their  apology  with  a very  imperious  air,  aflerted 
their  right  of  petitioning,  and  complained  pf  that  impu- 

y Purl.  Hift.  vol.  xv,  3^.  * Rulh.  vol.vii.  p.457. 

• ibid.  vol.  i’iu  p.  45$.  Ibid.  vol.  v»i.  p.461.  556. 
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tation  thrown  upon  them  by  the  former  declaration  of  the  c ^ p 
lower  houfe  c.  The  private  men  likewife  of  fome  regi-  v— — / 

ments  fent  a letter  to  Skippon  ; in  which,  together  with  ,647' 
infilling  on  the  fame  topics,  they  lament,  that  defigns 
were  formed  againft  them  and  many  of  the  godly  party  in 
the  kingdom;  and  declare,  that  they  could  not  engage  for 
Ireland,  till  they  were  fatisfied  in  their  expectations,  and 
had  their  juft  defircs  granted  d.  The  army,  in  a word, 
felt  their  power,  and  refolved  to  be  mailers. 

The  parliament  too  refolved,  if  poflible,  to  preferve 
their  dominion  ; but  being  deftitute  of  power,  and  not 
retaining  much  authority,  it  was  not  eafy  for  them  to 
employ  any  expedient,  which  could  contribute  to  their 
purpofe.  The  expedient,  which  they  now  made  ufe  of, 
was  the  word  imaginable.  They  fent  Skippon,  Crom- 
wel,  Ireton,  and  Fleetwood,  to  the  head-quarters  at 
Saffron  Weldon  in  Effex ; and  empowered  them  to  make 
offers  to  the  army,  and  enquire  into  the  caufe  of  its  dif-  7th  May. 
tempers.  Thefe  very  generals,  at  lead  the  three  laft, 
were  fecretly  the  authors  of  all  the  difcontents  ; and 
failed  not  to  foment  thofe  diforders,  which  they  pretended 
to  appeafe.  By  their  fuggeftion,  a meafure  was  em- 
braced, which,  at  once,  brought  matters  to  extremity, 
and  rendered  the  mutiny  incurable. 

In  oppofition  to  the  parliament  at  Weftminfter,  a mili- 
tary parliament  was  formed.  Together  with  a council 
of  the  principal  officers,  which  was  appointed  after  the 
model  of  the  houfe  of  peers  ; a more  free  reprelentative 
of  the  army  was'compofed,  by  the  election  of  two  private 
men  or  inferior  officers,  under  the  title  of  agitators,  from 
each  troop  or  company  e.  By  this  means,  both  the  gene- 
ral humour  of  that  time  was  gratified,  intent  on  plans  of 
imaginary  republics ; and  an  eafy  method  contrived  for 


* Idem,  ibid,  p.474. 
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"d  June. 
The  king 
1e:zcd  by 

J°»«. 


conducing  underhand,  and  propagating  the  fedition  of 
the  army. 

This  terrible  court,  when  affembled ; having  firffi 
declared,  that  they  found  no  djlcmlcrs  in  the  army,  but 
many  grievances^  under  which  it  laboured ; immediately 
voted  the  oilers  of  the  parliament  unfittisfadlory.  Light 
weeks’  pay  alone,  they  faid,  was  promifed  ; a fmall  part 
of  .fifty-fix  weeks,  which  they  claimed  as  their  due : 
No  vifible  fccurity  was  given  for  the  remainder:  And 
having  been  declared  public  enemies  by  the  commons, 
they  might  hereafter  be  profecuted  as  fuch,  unlefs  the 
declaration  were  recalled  f.  Before  matters  came  to  this 
height,  Cromwcl  had  polled  up  to  J.ondon,  on  pretence 
of  laying  before  the  parliament  {lie  riling  difeontents  of 
the  army. 

The  parliament  made  one  vigorous  effort  mere,  to  try 
the  force  of  their  authority  : They  voted  that  all  the 
troops,  which  did  not  engage  for  Ireland,  flrould  inllantly 
be  difbanded  in  their  quarters  At  the  fame  time,  the 
council  of  the  army  ordered  a general  rendezvous  of  all 
the  regiments,  in  order  to  provide  for  their  common  in- 
terefts.  And  while  they  thus  prepared  themfelves  for. 
oppofition  to  the  parliament,  they  ftruck  a blow,  which 
at  once  decided  the  victory  in  their  favour. 

A party  of  five  hundred  horfe  appeared  at  Holdenby, 
conducted  by  one  Joyce,  who  had  once  been  a taylor  by 
profeffion  ; but  was  now  advanced  to  the  rank  of  cornet,- 
and  was  an  adlive  agitator  in  the  army.  Without  being 
oppofed  by  the  guard,  whofe  affedlions  were  all  on  their 
fide  ; Joyce  came  into  the  king’s  prefence,  armed  with 
piltols,  and  told  him,  that  he  mull  immediately  go  along 
with  him.  H 'hiiher?  faid  the  king.  To  the  army  ; replied. 
Joyce.  By  what  warrant  ? alked  the  jcing.  Joyce  pointed 


f RuQi.  »ql.  »5I.  p.  497.  505. 
1 Rufti.  voU  Yii.  p.  4 8j. 
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to  the  foldiers,  whom  he  brought  along ; tall,  handfome,  c h a p., 
and  well  accoutred.  Your  warrant,  faid  Charles  fmiling,  . LIX'  . 
is  writ  in  fair  characters,  legible  without  fpelling \ The  i?47« 
parliamentary  commiffioners  came  into  the  room : They 

aflted  Joyce,  whether  he  had  any  orders  from  the  parlia- 
ment? he  faid.  No:  From  the  general  ? No:  By  what 
authority  he  came?  He  made  the  fame  reply  as  to  the 
king  : They  would  write,  they  faid,  to  the  parliament  to  know 
their  pleafure.  You  may  do  fo,  replied  Joyce;  but  in  the 
mean  time  the  kina  mujl  immediately  go  with  me.  Refinance 
was  vain.  The  king,  after  protrading  the  time  as  long 
as  he  could,  went  into  his  coach ; and  was  fafely  con- 
duced to  the  army,  who  were  haftcning  to  their  rendez- 
vous at  Triplo-Heath,  near  Cambridge.  The  parliament, 
informed  of  this  event  by  their  commiilioncrs,  were  thrown 
into  the  utmoft  confternation1. 


Fairfax  himfelf  was  no  lefs  furprized  at  the  kind’s 
arrival.  That  bold  meafure,  executed  by  Joyce,  had, 
never  been  communicated  to  the  general.  The  orders 
were  entirely  verbal ; and  no  body  avowed  them.  And 
while  every  one  affected  aiionifkment  at  the  enterprize, 
Cromwel,  by  vvhofe  council  it  had  been  direded,  arrived 
from  London,  and  put  an  end  to  their  deliberations. 

This  artful  and  audacious  confpirator  had  condudcd 
himfelf  in  die  parliament  with  fuch  profound  diflimula- 
tion,  with  fuch  refined  hypocrify,  that  he  had  long  de- 
ceived thofe,  who,  being  themfelves  very  dexterous  prac- 
titioners in  the  fame  arts,  fliould  naturally  have  entertained 
the  more  fufpicion  againft  others.  At  every  intelligence  of 
difcrders  in  the  army,  he  was  moved  to  the  higheft  pitch  of 
grief  and  of  anger.  He  wept  bitterly:  He  lamented  the 
misfortunes  of  his  country:  He  advifed  every  violent 
meafure  for  furprefling  the  mutiny;  and  by  thefe  precipi- 


k Whitlocke.  p.  *54  Warwick,  p.  199.  i Ruth.  10I.  »it. 
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c *j^A  P.  tate  counfels,  at  once  feetned  to  evince  his  own  fincerity, 

. and  inflamed  thofe  difcontents,  of  which  he  intended  to 

*647-  make  advantage.  He  cbtefted  heaven  and  earth,  that  his 
devoted  attachment  to  the  parliament  had  rendered  him 
fo  odious  in  the  army,  that  his  life,  while  among  them, 
was  in  the  utmoft  danger;  and  he  had  very  narrowly 
efcapcd  a confpiracy,  formed  to  afiaffinate  him.  But  in- 
formation being  brought,  that  the  moft  adtive  officers  and 
agitators  were  entirely  his  creatures,  the  parliamentary 
leaders  fecretly  refolved,  that,  next  day,  when  he  fhould 
come  to  the  houfe,  an  accufation  fhould  be  entered  againft 
him,  and  he  fhould  be  fent  to  the  Towerk.  Cromwel, 
who  in  the  condudl  of  his  dcfpcratc  cnterprizes,  fre- 
quently approached  to  the  very  brink  of  deftrudtion,  knew 
how  to  make  the.requifite  turn  with  proper  dexterity  and 
boldncfs.  Being  informed  of  this  defign,  he  haftened  to 
the  camp;  where  he  was  received  with  acclamations,  and 
was  inftantly  inverted  with  the  fupreme  command,  both  of 
general  and  army. 

Fairfax,  having  neither  talents  himfelf  for  cabal, 
nor  penetration  to  difeover  the  cabals  of  others,  had  given 
his  entire  confidence  to  Cromwel;  who,  by  the  beft 
coloured  pretences,  and  by  the  appearance  of  an  open 
fincerity  and  a fcruplous  confcience,  impofed  on  the  eafy 
nature  of  this  brave  and  virtuous  man.  The  council  of 
officers  and  the  agitators  were  moved  altogether  by  Crom- 
wel’s  diredlion,  and  conveyed  his  will  to  the  whole  army. 
By  his  profound  and  artful  condudl,  he  had  now  attained 
a fituation,  where  he  could  cover  his  enterprizes  from 
public  view;  and  feeming  either  to  obey  the  commands 
of  his  fuperior  officer,  or  yield  to  the  movements  of  the 
feidiers,  could  fecretly  pave  the  way  for  his  future  great- 
nefs.  While  the  diforders  of  the  army  were  yet  in  their 
infancy,  he  kept  at  a diftance ; left  his  counterfeit  averfioq 

k CUrendoi),  vol,  v.  p.  46. 
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might  throw  a damp  upon  them,  or  his  fecret  encourage-  c ^ A P. 
ment  beget  fufpicion  in  the  parliament.  As  foon  as  they  . 1 

came  to  maturity,  he  openly  joined  the  troops ; and  in  i**7- 
the  critical  moment,  ftruck  that  important  blow  of  feizing 
the  king’s  perfon,  and  depriving  the  parliament  of  any 
refource  of  an  accommodation  wish  him.  Though  one 
vizor  fell  off,  another  dill  remained,  to  cover  his  natural 
countenance.  Where  delay  was  requifite,  he  could  em- 
ploy the  mod  indefatigable  patience  : Where  celerity  was 
neceffary,  he  flew  to  a decifion.  And  by  thus  uniting  in 
his  perfon  the  mod  oppofite  talents,  he  was  enabled  to 
combine  the  mod  contrary  intereds  in  a fubferviency 
to  his  fecret  purpofes. 

The  parliament,  though  at  prefent  defencelefs,  Was  The  army 
poffeffed  of  many  refources  ; and  time  might  eafily  enable  the 
them  to  redd  that  violence,  with  which'they  were  threat-  parliament, 
ened.  Without  farther  deliberation,  therefore,  Crom- 
wel  advanced  the  army  upon  them,  and  arrived  in  a few 
days  at  St.  Albans. 

Nothing  could  be  more  popular,  than  this  hodility 
which  the  army  commenced  againd  the  parliament.  As 
much  as  that  afl'embly  was  once  the  idol  of  the  nation,  as 
much  was  it  now  become  the  object  of  general  hatred  and 
averfion. 

The  felf-denying  ordinance  had  no  longer  been  put 
in  execution,  than  till  Effex,  Manchefler,  Waller,  and 
the  other  officers  of  that  party,  had  refigned  their  com- 
milfion  : Immediately  after,  it  was  laid  aftde  by  tacit  con- 
fent;  and  the  members,  fharing  all  offices  of  power  and 
profit  among  them,  proceeded  with  impunity  in  exercifmg 
adts  of  oppreffion  on  the  helplefs  nation.  Though  the 
neceffity  of  their  fituation  might  ferve  as  an  apology  for 
many  of  their  meafures,  the  people,  not  accudomed  to 
fuch  a fpecies  of  government,  were  not  difpofed  to  make 
the  requifite  allowances. 
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c ” A P.  A small  fupply  of  ioo, coo  pounds  a year  could 
v j never  be  obtained  by  former  kings  from  the  jealous 
humour  of  parliaments  ; and  the  Eng'.ifh,  of  all  nations 
in  Europe,  were  the  lead  accuflomed  to  taxes  : But  this 
parliament,  from  the  commencement  of  the  war,  accord- 
ing to  fome  computations,  had  levied,  in  five  years, 
above  forty  millions  yet  were  loaded  with  debts  and 
incumbrances,  which,  during  that  age,  were  regarded 
as  prodigious.  If  thefe  computations  fhould  be  thought 
much  exaggerated,  as  they  probably  are  % the  taxes  and 
impofitions  were  certainly  far  higher  than  in  any  former 
date  of  the  Englilh  government ; and  fuch  popular  ex- 
aggerations are,  at  lead,  a proof  of  popular  difeontents. 

But  the  difpofal  of  this  money  was  no  lefs  the  objedt 
of  general  complaint  againd  the  parliament  than  the  levy- 
• ing  of  it.  The  fum  of  300,000  pounds  they  openly 

took,  'ti?  affirmed  ",  and  divided  among  their  own  mem- 
bers. The  committees,  to  whom  the  management  of  the 
different  branches  of  revenue  was  entruded,  never  brought 
in  their  accounts,  and  had  unlimited  power  of  fecreting 
whatever  dims  they  plcafcd  from  the  public  treafure  •. 
Thel'e  branches  were  needlefsly  multiplied,  in  order  to 
render  the  revenue  more  intricate,  to  Ihare  the  advan- 
tages among  greater  numbers,  and  to  conceal  the  frauds^ 
of  which  they  were  univerfally  fufpedlcd  r. 

The  method  of  keeping  accounts,  pradlifed  in  the  ex- 
chequer, was  confefledly  the  exacted,  the  mod  ancient, 

1 Clement  Walker’s  hiftory  of  the  two  Junto*,  prefixed  to  his  Hiftory  of 
Independency,  p.  8.  This  is  in  author  of  fpirit  and  ingenuity  j and  being 
a zealous  parliamentarian,  his  authority  is  very  cnnfiderable,  notwithstand- 
ing the  air  of  fatire  which  prevails  in  his  writings.  This  computation, 
however,  feems  much  too  large  ; especially  as  the  fequeftraiions,  during  the 
time  of  war,  could  not  be  fo  conf.derable  as  afterwards. 

m Yet  the  fame  fum  precifely  is  afligned  in  another  book,  called  Royal 
Tpeafu  y of  England,  p.  297.  n Clement  Walker's  Hiftory  of  Inde- 
p.ndcncy,  p.  3.  16#.  • ibid.  p.  8.  P Id.  ibid* 
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the  beft  known,  and  the  leaft  liable  to  fraud.  The  ex.  Chap. 

L!X 

chequer  was,  for  that  reafon,  aboliflied,  and  the  revenue  ■ ‘ . 

pur  under  the  management  of  a committee,  who  Were  i£+7- 
fubjeJl  to  no  coutroulq. 

The  excife  was  an  odious  tax,  formerly  unknown  to 
the  nation ; and  was  now  extended  over  provifions,  ant^ 
the  common  neceffaries  of  life.  Near  one  half  of  the 
good  and  chatties,  and  at  leaft  one  half  of  the  lands, 
rents,  and  revenues  of  the  kingdom,  had  been  fequeftered. 

To  great  numbers  of  royalifts,  all  redrefs  from  thefe  fe- 
queftrations  was  refufed:  To  the  reft,  the  remedy  could 
be  obtained  only  by  paying  large  compofitions  and  fub- 
feribing  the  covenant,  which  they  abhorred.  Befides 
pitying  the  ruin  and  defolation  of  fo  many  ancient  and 
honourable  families;  indifferent  fpeiftators  could  not  but 
blame  the  hardfhip  of  punifhing  with  fuch  feverity,  ac- 
tions, which  the  law,  in  its  ufual  and  moft  undifputed 
interpretation,  ftridUy  required  of  every  fubjetft. 

The  feverities  too,  exercifed  againft  the  epifcopal 
clergy,  naturally  affected  the  royalifts,  and  even  all  men 
of  candour  in  a fenfible  manner.  By  the  moft  moderate 
computation r,  it  appears,  that  above  one  half  of  the 
eftablifhed  clergy  had  been  turned  out  to  beggary  and 
want,  for  no  other  crime  than  their  adhering  to  the  civil 
and  religious  principles,  in  which  they  had  been  edu-» 
cated;  and  for  their  attachment  to  thofe  laws,  under 
whofe  countenance  they  had  at  firft  embraced  that  pro- 
fcllion.  ‘To  renounce  epifcopacy  and  the  liturgy,  and  to 
fubferibe  the  covenant,  were  the  only  terms  which 
could  fave  them  from  fo  rigorous  a fate ; and  if  the  leaft 

q Clement  Walker**  Hiftory  of  Independency,  p.  8. 
r Sec  John  Walket’s  Attempt  towards  recovering  an  Account  of  the 
Number*  and  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy.  The  parliament  pretended  to  leave 
the  fequeftered  clergy  a fifth  of  their  revenue;  but  this  author  makes  it  fuf«* 
ficiently  appear,  that  this  provision,  fmall  as  it  is,  was  never  regularly  paid 
vbt  ejsfled  clergy. 
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C H[''  P’  mar^  malignancy,  as  it  was  called,  or  afFeXion  to  th« 
. i king,  who  fo  entirely  loved  them,  had  ever  efcaped  their 

>*47-  lips,  even  this  hard  choice  was  not  permitted.  The 
facred  character,  which  gives  the  pridthood  fuch  autho- 
rity over  mankind,  becoming  more  venerable  from  the 
fufferings,  endured,  for  the  fake  of  principle,  by  th?fe 
diftrefled  royaMs,  aggravated  the  general  indignation 
againil  their  perfecutors. 

But  what  excited  the  moft  univerfal  complaint  was, 
the  unlimited  tyranny  and  defpotic  rule  of  the  country- 
committees.  During  the  war,  the  diferetionarv  power 
of  thefe  courts  was  cxcufcd,  from  the  plea  of  neceflity : 
But  the  nation  was  reduced  to  defpair,  when  it  faw  nei- 
ther end  put  to  their  duration,  nor  bounds  to  their  autho- 
rity. Thefe  could  fequefler,  fine,  imprifon,  and  corporally 
punifh,  without  law  or  remedy.  They  interpofed  in 
queftions  of  private  property.  Under  colour  of  malig- 
nancy, they  exercifcd  vengeance  againfl:  their  private 
enemies.  To  the  obnoxious,  and  fometimes  to  the  inno- 
cent, they  fold  their  proteXion.  And  inftead  of  one 
ftar-chamber,  which  had  been  abolilhed,  a great  number 
were  anew  ereXcd,  fortified  with  better  pretences,  and 
armed  with  more  unlimited  authority". 

Could  any  thing  have  increafed  the  indignation  againft 
that  flavery,  into  which  the  nation,  from  the  too  eager 
purfuit  of  liberty,  had  fallen,  it  mull  have  been  the  re- 
flexion on  the  pretences,  by  which  the  people  had  fo  long 
been  deluded.  The  fanXified  hypocrites,  who  called 
their  oppreflions  the  fpoiling  of  the  Egyptians,  and  their 

• Clement  Walker’s  Hiftory  of  Independency,  p.  5.  Hollis  gives  the  fame 
representation,  as  Walker,  of  the  plundering,  oppreflions,  and  tyranny  of 
the  parliament : Only,  indead  of  laying  the  fault  on  both  parties,  as  Walker 
docs,  he  aferibes  it  fclcly  to  the  independent  fa&ion.  The  prrfbyterians,  in- 
deed, being  commonly  denominated  the  modern  party,  would  probably  be 
more  innoftenfive.  bee  Ru/h.  vo’,  vii.  p.  598,  and  Far).  Hift.  vol.  xv. 
p.  230. 
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rigid  feverity  the  dominion  of  the  Eledl,  interlarded  all  C A p. 
their  iniquities  with  long  and  fervent  prayers,  faved  them-  f 

felvts  from  blufhing  by  their  pious  grimaces,  and  exer-  »G*7« 
cifed  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  all  their  cruelty  on  men. 

An  undifguifed  violence  could  be  forgiven:  But  fuch  a 
mockery  of  the  underftanding,  fuch  an  abufe  of  religion, 
were,  with  men  of  penetration,  objedls  of  peculiar  refent- 
ment. 

The  parliament,  confcious  of  their  decay  in  popularity, 
feeing  a formidable  armed  force  advance  upon  them,  were 
reduced  to  defpair,  and  found  all  their  refources  much 
inferior  to  the  prefent  neceffity.  London  ftill  retained  a 
llrong  attachment  to  prefbyterianifm ; and  its  militia 
which  was  numerous,  and  had  acquired  reputation  in 
wars,  had,  by  a late  ordinance,  been  put  into  hands,  in 
whom  the  parliament  could  entirely  confide.  This  mili- 
tia was  now  called  out,  and  ordered  to  guard  the  lines, 
which  had  been  drawn  round  the  city,  in  order  to  fecure 
it  againft  the  king.  A body  of  horfe  was  ordered  to  be 
inftantly  levied.  Many  officers,  who  had  been  cafhiered 
by  the  new  model  of  the  army,  offered  their  feryice  to  the 
parliament.  An  army  of  5000  men  lay  in  the  north 
under  the  command  of  general  Pointz,  who  was  of  the 
prefbyterian  fadtion;  but  thefe  were  too  diftant  to  be 
employed  in  fo  urgent  a neceffity.  The  forces,  deftined 
for  Ireland,  were  quartered  in  the  weft;  and,  though 
deemed  faithful  to  the  parliament,  they  alfo  lay  at  a dif- 
tance.  Many  inland  garrifons  were  commanded  by  Offi- 
cers of  the  fame  party;  but  their  troops  being  fo  much 
difperfed,  could,  at  prefent,  be  of  no  manner  of  fervice. 

The  Scots  were  faithful  friends  and  zealous  for  prefbytery 
and  the  covenant;  but  a long  time  was  required,  ere  they 
could  colled!  their  forces,  and  march  to  the  affiftance  of 
the  parliament. 

In 
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Sib  June. 


In  this  fituation  it  was  thought  more  prudent  to  fub- 
mit,  and  by  compliance  to  flop  the  fury  of  the  enraged 
army.  The  declaration,  by  which  the  military  peti- 
tioners had  been  voted  public  enemies,  was  recalled  and 
crazed  from  the  journal-book'.  This  was  thefirft  fynip- 
tom,  which  the  parliament  gave  of  fubmiflion  ; and  the 
army,  hoping,  by  terror  alone,  to  eftedV  all  their  pur- 
pofes,  flopped  at  St-  Albans,  and  entered  into  negotia- 
tion with  their  mafters. 


Here  commenced  the  encroachments  of  the  military 
upon  the  civil  authority.  The  army,  in  their  ufurpa- 
tions  on  the  parliament,  copied  exactly  the  model,  which 
the  parliament  itfelf  had  fet  them,  in  their  recent  ufurpa- 
tions  on  the  crown. 


Every  day,  they  rofe  in  their  demands.  If  one  claim 
was  granted,  they  had  another  ready,  ftill  more  enor- 
mous and  exorbitant  j and  were  determined  never  to  be 
fatisfied.  At  firft,  they  pretended  only  to  petition  for 
what  concerned  themfelves  as  foldiers : Next,  they  mull 
have  a vindication  of  their  character:  Then,  it  was  ne- 
ceflary,  that  their  enemies  be  punifhedu:  At  laft,  they 
claimed  a right  of  modelling  the  whole  government,  and 
fettling  the  nation  w. 

They  preferved,  in  words,  all  deference  and  refpeft 
to  the  parliament ; but,  in  reality,  infulted  them  and  ty- 
rannized over  them.  That  afTembly,  they  pretended  not 
to  accufe:  It  was  only  evil  counfellors,  who  feduced  and 
betrayed  it. 

161b  June.  They  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  name  eleven  members, 
whom,  in  general  terms,  they  charged  with  high  treafon, 
as  enemies  to  the  army  and  evil  counfellors  to  the  parlia- 


t Rufli.  vol.  vii.  p.  503.  547,  Clarendon,  vol.  ».  p.  4$. 
u Rulb.  vol  vii.  p.  509.  * Ibid.  vol.  vii.  p.  567.  633.  Ibid, 

vol.  viii.  p.  731. 
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ment.  Their  names  were  Hollis,  Sir  Philip  Stapleton,  c h a p. 

Sir  William  Lewis,  Sir  John  Clotworthy,  Sir  William  i 

Waller,  Sir  John  Maynard,  Mafley,  Glyn,  Long,  Har-  j647- 
ley,  and  Nicholas*.  Thefe  were  the  very  leaders  of  the 
prelbyterian  party. 

They  infilled,  that  thefe  members  fhould  immediately 
be  fequeflered  from  parliament,  and  be  thrown  into  pri- 
fon  r.  The  commons  replied,  that  they  could  not, 
vpon  a general  charge,  proceed  fo  far  *.  The  army  ob- 
ferved  to  them,  that  the  cafes  of  Strafford  and  Laud  were 
diredl  precedents  fpr  that  purpofe a.  At  laft,  the  eleven 
members  themfelves,  not  to  give  occafion  for  difeord, 
begged  leave  to  retire  from  the  houfe  ; and  the  army, 
for  the  prefent,  feemed  fatisfied  with  this  mark  of  fub- 
miffion  b. 

Pretending  that  the  parliament  intended  to  levy 
war  upon  them,  and  to  involve  the  nation  again  in  blood 
and  confufion,  they  required,  that  all  new  levies  fhould 
be  Hopped.  The  parliament  complied  with  this  de- 
mand*. 

There  being  no  figns  of  refiflance,  the  army,  in 
order  to  fave  appearances,  removed,  at  the  defire  of  the 
parliament,  to  a greater  dillance  from  London,  and  fixed 
their  head-quarters  at  Reading.  They  carried  the  king 
along  with  them  in  all  their  marches. 

That  prince  now  found  himfelf  in  abetter  fituation 
than  at  Holdenby,  and  had  attained  fome  greater  degree 
of  freedom,  as  well  as  of  confideration  with  both  parties. 

All  his  friends  had  accefs  to  his  prefence  : His  corre- 
fpondence  with  the  queen  was  not  interrupted  : His 
chaplains  were  reftored  to  him,  and  he  was  allowed  the 

* Rufli.  vol.  vii.  p.  570.  1 Ibid.  Tut.  fii.  p.  57a. 

* Ibid.  vol.  tit.  p.  591.  a Ibid.  vol.  til.  p.  594.  Whitloclcv, 

p.159.  b Ibid,  vol.  vii.  p.  593,  594.  « Rulh.  vol.  vii. 

J>  57*-  574" 
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CHAP,  life  of  the  liturgy : His  children  were  once  allowed  to 
t vifit  him,  and  they  palled  a few  days  at  Caverlham,  where 

*64;.  he  then  refided  d.  He  had  not  feen  the  duke  of  Gloucefter, 
his  youngeft  fon,  and  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  fince  he 
left  London,  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  diforders  e j 
nor  the  duke  of  York,  fince  he  went  to  the  Scottifh  army 
before  Newark.  No  private  man,  unacquainted  with 
the  p'.eafures  of  a court,  and  the  tumult  of  a camp,  more 
paflionately  loved  his  family,  than  did  this  good  prince  ; 
and  fuch  an  inftance  of  indulgence  in  the  army  was  ex- 
tremely grateful  to  him.  Cromwel,  who  was  witnefs  to 
the  meeting  of  the  royal  family,  confefled,  that  he  never 
had  been  prefent  at  fo  tender  a feene  ; and  he  extremely 
applauded  the  benignity  which  difplayed  itfelf  in  the 
whole  difpofition  and  behaviour  of  Charles. 

That  artful  politician,  as  well  as  the  leaders  of  all 
parties,  paved  court  to  the  king  ; and  fortune,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  his  calamities,  feemed  again  to  fmile  upon 
him.  The  parliament,  afraid  of  his  forming  fome  ac- 
commodation with  the  army,  addrefled  him  in  a more 
refpeclful  ilyle  than  formerly ; and  invited  him  to  refide 
at  Richmond,  and  contribute  his  affiftance  to  the  fettle- 
ment  of  the  nation.  The  chief  officers  treated  him  with 
regard,  and  fpake  on  all  occafions  of  refloring  him  to  his 
juft  powers  and  prerogatives.  In  the  public  declarations 
of  the  army,  the  fettlement  of  his  revenue  and  authority 
was  infilled  on  f.  The  royalifts,  every  where,  enter- 
tained hopes  of  the  reftoration  of  monarchy ; and  the 
favour,  which  they  univcrfally  bore  to  the  army,  contri- 
buted very  much  to  difeourage  the  parliament,  and  to 
forward  their  fubmiffion. 

J Clarendon,  vol.  j,  p.  51,  52.  57, 

* When  the  king  applied  10  hive  his  children,  the  parliament  aiwaystold 
liim,  that  they  could  take  as  much  care  at  London,  both  of  their  bodies  and 
fouls,  as  could  be  done  at  Oxford.  Pari.  Hift,  vol.  xiii.  p.  127# 

,J  Ru/h.  vol.  vii.  p.  590. 
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IThe  king  began  to  feel  of  what  confequence  he  war.  c 

The  more  the  national  confufions  encreafed,  the  more  , 

was  he  confident,  that  all  parties  would,  at  length,  have  *647- 
recourfe  to  his  lawful  authority  as  the  only  remedy  for 
the  public  dilcrders.  You  cannot  he  without  me,  fnid  he, 
on  feveral  occafions  : You  cannot  fettle  the  nation  but  by  my 
ajfijlancc.  A people  \vithout  government  and  without 
liberty,  a parliament  without  authority*  an  army  without 
a legal  mailer  : Dillradlions  every  where,  terrors,  oppref- 
fions,  convulfions  : From  this  feene  of  confufions  which 
Could  not  long  continue,  all  men,  he  hoped,  would  be 
■brought  to  reflect  on  that  ancient  government,  under 
which  they  and  their  anccflors  had  Co  long  enjoyed  hap- 
pinefs  and  tranquillity. 

Though  Charles  kept  his  ears  open  to  all  propofals, 
and  expedted  to  hold  the  balance  between  the  oppofite 
parties,  he  entertained  more  hopes  of  accommodation  with 
the  ariny.  He  had  experienced  the  extreme  rigour  of  the 
parliament.  They  pretended  totally  to  annihilate  his 
authority  : Thev  had  confined  his  perfon.  In  both  thefe 
particulars,  the  army  (bowed  more  indulgence K.  He 
had  a free  intercourfe  with  his  friends.  And  in  the  pro- 
pofals, which  the  council  of  officers  fent  for  the  fettle- 
ment  of  the  nation,  they  infilled  neither  on  the  abolition 
of  epifcopacy,  nor  of  the  punifhment  of  the  royalifts ; 
the  two  points  to  which  the  king  had  the  moft  extreme 
reludtance  : And  they  demanded,  that  a period  fliould  be 
put  to  the  prefent  parliament,  the  event  for  which  he 
mod  ardently  longed. 

His  conjunction  too  feemed  more  natural  with  the  gcj- 
nerals,  than  with  that  usurping  affiembly,  who  had  fo 
long  affirmed  the  entire  fovereignty  of  the  (late,  and  who 
had  declared  their  refolution  (till  to  continue  mallets. 

f Warvick,  p.  303*  Pail.  Hift.  vol,  xvi.  p,  4c.  Clarendon,  vcl.  v* 
p.  50. 
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C Li*  P’  gratifying  a few  perfons  with  titles  and  preferments, 

-v „ he  might  draw  over,  he  hoped,  the  whole  military  power, 

*c,*7-  and,  in  an  inrtant,  reinftate  himfelf  in  his  civil  authority. 
To  Ireton  he  offered  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland:  To 
Cromwel,  the  garter,  the  title  of  earl  of  Eflex,  and  the 
command  of  the  army.  Negociations  to  this  purpofc 
were  fecretly  conducted.  Cromwel  pretended  to  hearken 
to  them  ; and  was  well  pleafed  to  keep  the  door  open  for 
an  accommodation,  if  the  courfe  of  events  ihould,  at  any 
time,  render  it  nectffary.  And  the  king,  who  had  no 
lufpicion  that  one  born  a private  gentleman,  could  en- 
tertain the  daring  ambition  of  feizing  a feeptre,  tranfmit- 
ted  through  a long  line  of  monarchs,  indulged  hopes 
that  he  would,  at  laft,  embrace  a meafurc,  which,  by  all 
the  motives  of  duty,  intcreft,  and  fafety,  feeraed  to  be 
recommended  to  him. 

While  Cromwel  allured  the  king  by  thefe  expecta- 
tions, he  fl ill  continued  his  fcheme  of  reducing  the  par- 
liament to  fubjeciion,  and  depriving  them  of  all  means 
of  refirtnnee.  To  gratify  the  army,  the  parliament  in- 
verted Fairfax  with  the  title  of  general  in  chief  of  all  the 
forces  in  England  and  Ireland  ; and  entrufted  the  whole 
military  authority  to  a perl'on,  who,  though  well  inclined 
to  their  fervice,  was  no  longer  at  his  own  dilpofal. 

They-  voted  that  the  troops  which,  in  obedience 
to  them,  had  iniirted  for  Ireland,  and  defected  the  rebellious 
army,  fliould  be  difbanded,  or,  in  other  words,  be  pu- 
niflied  for  their  fidelity.  The  forces  in  the  north,  under 
Pointz,  had  already  mutinied  againft  their  general,  and 
had  entered  into  an  affociation  wdth  that  body  of  the 
army,  which  was  fo  fuccefsfully  employed  in  exalting  the 
military  above  the  civil  authority  h. 

That  no  refource  might  remain  to  the  parliament,  it 
was  demanded,  that  the  militia  of  London  ihould  be 

b Ruth.  vol.  vii.  p.  6:o. 
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changed,  the  prefbyterian  commiffioners  difplaced,  and 
the  command  reftored  to  thofe,  who,  during  the  courfe 
of  the  war,,  had  conftantly  exercifed  it.  The  parliament 
even  complied  with  fo  violent  a demand,  and  pafl'ed  a 
vote  in  obedience  to  the  army  *. 

By  this  unlimited  patience  they  purpofed  to  tempo- 
rize under  their  prefent  difficulties,  and  they  hoped  to 
find  a more  favourable  opportunity  for  recovering  their 
authority  and  influence  : But  the  impatience  of  the  city 
loft  them  all  the  advantage  of  their  cautious  meafures. 
A petition  againft  the  alteration  of  the  militia  was  carried 
to  Weftminfter,  attended  by  the  apprentices  and  feditious 
multitude,  who  befieged  the  doer  cf  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons ; and  by  their  clamour,  noife,  and  violence,  obliged 
them  to  reverfe  that  vote,  which  they  had  pafl'ed  fo  lately. 
When  gratified  in  this  pretenflon,  they  immediately  dif- 
perled,  and  left  the  parliament  at  liberty11. 

No  focner  was  intelligence  of  this  tumult  conveyed  to 
Reading,  than  the  army  was  put  in  motion.  The  two 
houfes  being  under  reftraint,  they  were  rcfolved,  they 
Laid,  to  vindicate,  againft  the  feditious  citizens,  the  in- 
vaded privileges  of  parliament,  and  reftore  that  afiembly 
to  its  juft  freedom  of  debate  and  counfel.  In  their  way 
to  London,  they  were  drawn  up  on  Hounflow-Heath  ; a 
formidable  body,  twenty  thoufand  ftrong,  and  deter- 
mined, without  regard  to  laws  or  liberty,  to  purfue 
whatever  meafures  their  generals  fhould  dictate  to  them. 
Here  the  moft  favourable  event  happened,  to  quicken  and 
encourage  their  advance.  The  fpeakers  of  the  two  houfes, 
Manchefter  and  Lentha],  attended  by  eight  peers,  and 
about  fixty  commohcrs,  having  fecretiy  retired  from  the 
city,  prefented  themfelves  with  their  maces,  and  all  the 
enfigns  of  their  dignity  ; and  complaining  of  the  violence 

* Rufli.  vcl.  v»j.  p 619*  C51.  k Jb'd.  ▼ol  vii.  p.  641.  6 \$. 
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C ux  P’  Put  uFon  them,  applied  to  the  army  for  defence  and  pro- 

» teiftion.  They  were  received  with  fliouts  and  acclama- 

*647-  tions  : Refpedt  was  paid  to  them  as  to  the  parliament  of 
England  : And  the  army  being  provided  withfo  plnuftbie 
a pretence,  which,  in  all  public  tranfaclions,  is  of  great 
confequence,  advanced  to  challil’c  the  rebellious  city,  and 
to  re- inflate  the  violated  parliament 

Neither  Lcnthal  nor  Mancheilcr  were  efteemed  in- 
dependents ; and  fucb  a Rep  in  them  was  unexpe&cd. 
But  they  probably  forefaw,  that  the  army  muff,  in  the 
end,  prevail ; and  they  v.’erc  willing  to  pay  court  in 
time  to  that  authority,  which  began  to  predominate  in 
the  nation. 

The  parliament,  forced  from  their  temporizing  mea- 
fures,  and  obliged  torefign,  at  once,  cr  combat  for  their 
liberty  ar.d  power,  prepared  themfelves  with  vigour  for 
defence,  atpd  determined  to  rcfifl  the  violence  of  the 
army.  The  two  houfes  immediately  chofe  new  fpeakers, 
lord  Hunfdon,  and  Henry  Pelham  t They  renewed  their 
former  orders  for  enlifling  troops  : They  appointed  Maf- 
fey  to  be  commander : They  ordered  the  trained  bands 
to  man  the  lines  : And  the  whole  city  was  in  a ferment, 
and  refounded  with  military  preparations  ra. 

When  any  intelligence  arrived  that  the  army  flopped 
or  retreated,  the  fliout  of  One  and  all,  ran  with  alacrity, 
from  flrect  to  {freer,  among  the  citizens:  When  news 
came  of  their  advancing,  the  cry  cf  Treat  and  capitulate, 
was  no  Id's  loud  and  vehement ".  The  terror  of  an  uni- 
vcrfal  pillage,  and  even  maflacre,  had  feized  the  timid 
inhabitants. 

As  the  army  approached,  Rainfborow,  being  fent  by 
the  s>cneral  over  the  river,  prefented  himfelf  before  South- 
wark, and  was  gladly  received  by  fume  foldiers,  who 

I Raft.  *ol.  viii.  p.  750  Ctarrr.don,  *ol.  v.  p.  63. 
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were  quartered  there  for  its  defence,  and  who  were  re-  c r. 

foived  not  to  feparate  their  interefts  from  thofe  of  the  ■ f 

army.  It  behoved  then  the  parliament  to  fubmit.  The  1647. 
army  marched  in  triumph  through  the  city  $ but  preferved 
the  greateft  order,  decency,  and  appearance  of  humility. 

They  conducted  to  Weftininfter  the  two  fpeakers,  who 
took  their  feats  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The  eleven 
impeached  members,  being  accufed  as  authors  of  the 
tumult,  were  expelled  ; and  moil  of  them  retired  beyond 
fea  : Seven  peers  were  impeached  : The  mayor,  one 
flieriff,  and  three  aldermen,  fent  to  the  Tower:  Several 
citizens  and  officers  of  the  militia  committed  to  prifon  : 

Every  deed  of  the  parliament  annulled,  from  the  day  of 
the  tumult  till  the  return  of  the  fpeakers  : The  lines 
about  the  city  levelled  : The  militia  reftored  to  the  inde- 
pendents : Regiments  quartered  in  Whitehall  and  the  The  army 
Meufe:  And  the  parliament  being  reduced  to  a regular 
formed  fervitude,  a day  was  appointed  of  folemn  thankf- 
givingfor  the  reftoration  of  its  liberty0. 

The  independent  party  among  the  commons  exulted  ip 
their  vidtory.  The  whole  authority  of  the  nation,  they  ima- 
gined, was  now  lodged  in  their  hands  ; and  they  had  a near 
profpedl  of  fnoplding  the  government  into  that  imaginary 
republic,  which  had  long  been  the  object  of  their  wifties. 

They  had  fecretiy  concurred  in  all  encroachments  of  the 
military  upon  the  civil  power ; and  they  expected,  by  the  ter- 
ror of  the  fword,  to  impofe  a more  perfect  fyftem  of  liberty 
on  the  reludtant  nation.  All  parties,  the  king,  the  church, 
the  parliament,  the  prefbyterians,  had  been  guilty  of  errors 
ftnee  the  commencement  of  thefe  diforders  : But  it  mud 
be  confefied,  that  this  delufton  of  the  independents  and 
republicans  was,  of  all  others,  the  molt  contrary  to  com- 
mon fenfe,  and  the  eftablifhed  maxims  of  policy.  Yet 
were  the  leaders  of  that  party.  Vane,  Fiennes,  St.John, 
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chap.  Martin,  the  men  in  England  the  moft  celebrated  for  pro- 
v LIX'  found  thought  and  deep  contrivance ; and  by  their  well  - 
1647.  coloured  pretences  and  profeffions,  they  had  over-reached 
the  whole  nation.  To  deceive  fuch  men  would  argue  a 
fuperlativecapacity  in  Cromwel ; were  it  not  that,  befides 
the  great  difference  there  is  between  dark,  crooked  councils 
and  true  wifdom,  an  exorbitant  paffion  for  rule  and  au- 
thority will  make  the  moft  prudent  overlook  the  danger- 
ous confequences  of  fuch  meafures  as  feem  to  tend,  in 
any  degree,  to  their  own  advancement. 

The  leaders  of  the  army,  having  eftabliffied  their 
dominion  over  the  parliament  and  city,  ventured  to  bring 
the  king  to  Hampton-Court ; and  he  lived,  for  fome  time* 
in  that  palace,  with  an  appearance  of  dignity  and  free- 
dom. Such  equability  of  temper  did  he  poffefs,  that, 
during  all  the  variety  of  fortune  which  he  underwent, 
no  difference  was  perceived  in  his  countenance  or  beha- 
viour ; and  though  a prifoner,  in  the  hands  of  his  moft 
inveterate  enemies,  he  fupported,  towards  all  who  ap- 
proached him,  the  majefty  of  a rtionarch  ; and  that  nei- 
ther with  lefs  nor  greater  ftate  than  he  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  maintain.  His  manner,  which  was  not  in 
itfelf  popular  nor  gracious,  now  appeared  amiable,  from 
its  great  meeknefs  and  equality. 

The  parliament  renewed  their  applications  to  him, 
and  prefented  him  with  the  fame  conditions  which  they 
had  offered  at  Newcaftle.  The  king  declined  accepting 
them,  and  defired  the  parliament  to  take  the  propofals  of 
the  army  intoconfideration,  and  make  them  the  foundation 
of  the  public  fettlcment  p.  He  ftill  entertained  hopes 
that  his  negociations  with  the  generals  would  be  crowned 
with  fuccefs  ; though  every  thing,  in  that  particular, 
daily  bore  a worfe  afpeiSt.  Moft  hiftorians  have  thought 
that  Cromwel  never  was  fincere  in  his  profeffions  ; and 
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that,  having,  by  force,  rendered  himfelf  mafter  of  the  c 
king’s  perfon,  and,  by  fair  pretences,  acquired  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  royalifts,  he  had  employed  thefe  advantages 
to  the  enflavingof  the  parliament : And  afterwards  thought 
of  nothing  but  the  eftablilhment  of  his  own  unlimited 
authority,  with  which  he  efteemed  the  reftoration,  and 
even  life  of  the  king,  altogether  incompatible.  This 
opinion,  fo  much  warranted  by  the  boundlefs  ambition  and 
profound  diffimulation  of  his  character,  meets  with  ready 
belief ; though  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the  narrownefs  of 
human  views,  and  the  darknefs  of  futurity,  to  fuppofe, 
that  this  daring  ufurper  was  guided  by  events,  and  did 
not,  as  yet,  forefee,  with  any  aflurance,  that  unparalleled 
greatnefs,  which  he  afterwards  attained.  Many  writers 
of  that  age  have  aflerted  that  he  really  intended  to  make 
a private  bargain  with  the  king ; a meafure,  which  car- 
ried the  mod  plaufible  appearance  both  for  his  fafety  and 
advancement : But  that  he  found  infuperable  difficulties 
in  reconciling  to  it  the  wild  humours  of  the  army.  The 
horror  and  antipathy  of  thefe  fanatics  had,  for  many 
years,  been  artfully  fomented  againft  Charles  ; and  though 
their  principles  were,  on  all  occafions,  eafily  warped  and 
eluded  by  private  intercft,  yet  was  fome  colouring  requi- 
fite,  and  a flat  contradiction  to  all  former  profeffions  and 
tenets  could  not  fafely  be  propofed  to  them.  It  is  cer- 
tain, at  leaft,  that  Cromwel  made  ufe  of  this  reafon, 
why  he  admitted  rarely  of  vifits  from  the  king’s  friends, 
and  (howed  lefs  favour  than  formerly  to  the  royal  caufe. 
The  agitators,  he  faid,  had  rendered  him  odious  to  thf 
army,  and  had  reprefented  him  as  a traitor,  who,  for  the 
fake  of  private  intereft,  was  ready  to  betray  the  caufe  of 
God  to  the  great  enemy  of  piety  and  religion.  Defperate 
projects  too,  be  aflerted  to  be  fecretly  formed,  for  the 
murder  of  the  king;  and  he  pretended  much  to  dread 

1 See  note  TCI  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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C l x P'  ^'S  3Uthorit>’’  ant^  l^at  l^°  commanding  officers, 

v would  not  be  able  to  reftrain  thefe  enthufiafts  from  their 

j*47-  bloody  purpofes1. 

. Intelligence  being  daily  brought  to  the  king  of 

menaces  thrown  out  by  the  agitators  ; he  began  to  think 
of  retiring  from  Hampton-Court,  and  of  putting  himfelf 
in  fotr.e  place  of  fafety.  The  guards  were  doubled  upon 
bin) : The  promifcuous  concourfe  of  people  retrained : 
A more  jealous  care  exerted  in  attending  his  perfon  : All, 
under  colour  of  protecting  him  from  danger  ; but  really 
with  a view  of  making  him  uneafy  in  his  prefent  fituation. 
Thefe  artifices  foon  produced  the  intended  effeCt.  Charles, 
who  was  naturallv  apt  to  be  fwayed  by  counfel,  and  who 
had  not  then  accefs  to  any  good  counfel,  took  fuddenly  a 
refolution  of  withdrawing  himfelf,  though  without  any 
concerted,  at  lead,  any  rational  feheme,  for  the  future 
inh  Nov.  (Jifpofal  of  his  perfon.  Attended  only  by  Sir  John  Berke- 
ley, Afliburnham,  and  Leg,  he  privately  left  Hampton- 
Court;  and  his  efcape  was  not  difeovered  till  near  an 
hour  after;  when  thofe,  who  entered  his  chamber,  found 
on  the  table  fome  letters  directed  to  the  parliament,  to 
the  general,  and  to  the  officer,  who  had  attended  him  s. 
All  night,  he  travelled  through  the  forell,  and  arrived 
next  day  at  Tichfield,  a feat  of  the  carl  of  Southampton’s, 
where  the  countcfs  dowager  refided,  a woman  of  honour, 
to  whom,  the  king  knew,  he  might  fafely  entrpft  his 
perfon.  Before  he  arrived  at  this  place,  he  had  gone  to 
the  fea-coaft ; and  .exprefied  great  anxiety,  that  a fhip, 
which  he  feemed  to  look  for,  had  not  arrived  ; and  thence, 
Berkeley  and  Leg,  who  were  not  in  the  fecret,  conjec- 
tured, that  his  intention  was  to  tranfport  himfelf  beyond 
fca. 

The  kill*  The  king  could  not  hope  to  remain  long  concealed  at 

flic. lathe  Tichfield  : What  meafure  fhould  next  be  embraced,  was 
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the  queftion.  In  the  neighbourhood  lay  the  iftc  of  Wight,  c 
of  which  Hammond  was  governor.  This  man  was  en-  (, 
tirely  dependent  on  Cromwel.  At  his  recommendation 
he  had  married  a daughter  of  the  famous  Hampden,  who, 
during  his  lifetime,  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  Crom- 
wel’s,  and  whofe  memory  was  ever  refpeeled  by  him. 
Thcfe  circumftances  were  very  unfavourable:  Yet,  be- 
caufe  the  governor  was  nephew  to  Dr.  Hammond,  the 
king’s  favourite  chaplain,  and  had  acquired  a good  cha- 
racter in  the  army,  it  was  thought  proper  to  have  recourfe 
to  him,  in  the  prefent  exigence,  when  no  other  rational 
expedient  could  be  thought  of.  Afhburnham  and  Berke- 
ley were  difpatched  to  the  iiland.  They  had  orders  not 
to  inform  Hammond  of  the  place  where  the  king  was  con- 
cealed, till  they  had  firft  obtained  a promife  from  him  not 
to  deliver  up  his  majefty,  though  the  parliament  and 
army  fliould  require  him  ; but  to  reftore  him  to  his  liberty, 
if  he  could  not  protect  him.  This  promife,  it  is  evident, 
would  have  been  a very  flendcr  fecurity:  Yet  even  with- 
out exacting  it,  Afhburnham,  imprudently,  if  not  trea- 
cheroufly,  brought  Hammond  to  Tichfield  ; and  the  king 
was  obliged  to  put  himfelf  in  his  hands,  and  to  attend 
him  to  Carifbroke-caftle  in  the  ifle  of  Wight,  where, 
though  received  with  great  demonftrations  of  refpcCl  and 
duty,  he  W'as  in  reality  a prifoner. 

Lord  Clarendon  ' is  pofitive,  that  the  king,  when 
he  fled  from  Hampton^Court,  had  no  intention  of  going 
to  this  ifland ; and  indeed  all  the  circumftances  of  that 
hiftorian’s  narrative,  which  we  have  here  followed, 
ftrongly  favour  this  opinion.  But  there  remains  a letter 
of  Charles’s  to  the  earl  of  Laneric,  fecretary  of  Scotland; 
in  which  he  plainly  intimates,  that  that  meafure  was 
voluntarily  embraced ; and  even  inftnuates,  that,  if  he 
Lad  thought  proper,  he  might  have  been  in  Jcrfcy  or  any 
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C lix  P‘  °thcr  plaCC  of  fafefy  “•  PerhaPs>  he  ftill  confided  in  the 
u— ; promifes  of  the  generals;  and  flattered  himfelf,  that,  if 
I&*7-  he  were  removed  from  the  fury  of  the  agitators,  by  which 
his  life  was  immediately  threatened,  they  would  execute 
what  they  had  fo  often  promifed  in  his  favour. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  in  this  matter;  for  it  is 
impoffible  fully  toafcertain  the  truth  ; Charles  never  took 
a weaker  ftep,  nor  one  more  agreeable  to  Cromwel  and 
all  his  enemies.  He  was  now  lodged  in  a place,  removed 
from  his  pnrtizans,  at  the  difpofal  of  the  army,  whence 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  deliver  him,  either  by  force 
or  artifice.  And  though  it  was  always  in  the  power  of 
Cromwel,  whenever  he  pleafed,  to  have  fent  him  thither  ; 
yet  fuch  a meafure,  without  the  king’s  confent,  would 
have  been  very  invidious,  if  not  attended  with  fome 
danger.  That  the  king  fliould  voluntarily  throw  himfelf 
into  the  fnare,  and  thereby  gratify  his  implacable  perfe- 
cutors,  was  to  them  an  incident  peculiarly  fortunate,  and 
proved  in  the  ifiue  very  fatal  to  him. 

Cromwel,  being  now  entirely  mafler  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  free  from  all  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  cuf- 
tody  of  the  king’s  perfon,  applied  himfelf  ferioufly  to 
quell  thofe  diforders  in  the  army,  which  he  himfelf  had 
fo  artfully  raifed,  and  fo  fuccefsfully  employed,  againfl 
both  king  and  parliament.  In  order  to  engage  the  troops 
into  a rebellion  againft  their  matters,  he  had  encouraged 
an  arrogant  fpirit  among  the  inferior  officers  and  private 
men  ; and  the  camp,  in  many  refpedis,  carried  more  the 
appearance  of  civil  liberty  than  of  military  obedience. 
The  troops  themfelves  were  formed  into  a kind  of  repub- 
lic ; and  the  plans  of  imaginary  republics,  for  the  fettle- 
ment  of  the  ftate,  were,  every  day,  the  topics  of  con- 
vention among  thefe  armed  legiflators,  Royalty  it  was 
agreed  to  abdifh  : Nobility  mutt  be  fet  afide  : Even  all 
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ranks  of  men  be  levelled ; and  an  univerfal  equality  of  c H A p. 
property,  as  well  as  of  power,  be  introduced  among  the  . 
citizens.  The  faints,  they  faid,  were  the  fait  of  the  1647. 
earth  : An  entire  parity  had  place  among  the  eledl : 

And,  by  the  fame  rule,  that  the  apoftles  were  exalted 
from  the  moll  ignoble  profeffions,  the  meaneft  fentinel,  if 
enlightened  by  the  fpirit,  was  entitled  to  equal  regard  with 
the  grcateft  commander.  In  order  to  wean  the  foldiers 
from  thefe  licentious  maxims,  Cromwel  had  iffiied  orders 
for  difcontinuing  the  meetings  of  the  agitators ; and  he 
pretended  to  pay  entire  obedience  to  the  parliament, 
whom,  being  now  fully  reduced  to  fubjedlion,  he  pur- 
pol'ed  to  make,  for  the  future,  the  inftruments  of  his 
authority.  But  the  Levellers,  for  fo  that  party  in  the 
army  was  called,  having  experienced  the  fweets  of  do- 
minion, would  not  fo  eafily  be  deprived  of  it.  They 
fecretly  continued  their  meetings  : They  aflerted,  that 
their  officers,  as  much  as  any  part  of  the  church  or  ftate, 
needed  reformation : Several  regiments  joined  in  fedi- 
tious  remonftrances  and  petitions".  Separate  rendezvoufes 
were  concerted  : And  every  thing  tended  to  anarchy  and 
confufion.  But  this  diftemper  was  foon  cured  by  the 
rough,  but  dextrous  hand  of  Cromwel.  He  chofe  the 
opportunity  of  a review,  that  he  might  difplay  the  greater 
boldnefs,  and  fpread  the  terror  the  wider.  He  feized 
the  ringleaders  before  their  companions : Held  in  the 
field  a council  of  war : Shot  one  mutineer  inilantly : 

And  ftruck  fuch  dread  into  the  reft,  that  they  prefently 
threw  down  the  fymbols  of  fedition,  which  they  had 
difplayed,  and  thenceforth  returned  to  their  wonted  difei- 
pline  and  obedience  x. 

Cromwel  had  great  deference  for  the  counfels  of  Ire- 
ton  ; a man,  who,  having  grafted  the  foldier  on  the 

» Ruth.  vo!.  via.  p.  845.  859.  * Idem,  ibid.  p.  875.  Claren- 
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chap,  lawyer,  the  datefman  on  the  faint,  had  adopted  fuch  prin- 
. . ciples  as  were  fitted  to  introduce  the  fevered  tyranny, 

1647*  while  they  fcemed  to  encourage  the  mod  unbounded 
licence,  in  human  fociety.  Fierce  in  his  nature,  though 
probably  fincerc  in  his  intentions ; he  purpofcd  by  arbi- 
trary power  toedablid)  liberty,  and,  in  profecution  of  his 
imagined  religious  purpofes,  he  thought  himfelf  difpenfed 
from  all  the  ordinary  rules  of  morality,  by  which  inferior 
mortals  mud  allow  themfelves  to  be  governed.  From  his 
fuggedion,  Cromwel  fecretly  called  at  Windfor  a coun- 
cil of  the  chief  officers,  in  order  to  deliberate  concerning 
the  fettlement  of  the  nation,  and  the  future  difpofal  of 
the  king’s  perfon  y.  In  this  conference,  which  commenced 
with  devout  prayers,  poured  forth  by  Cromwel  himfelf, 
and  other  infpired  perfons  (for  the  officers  of  this  army 
received  infpiration  with  their  commiffion),  was  fird 
opened  the  daring  and  unheard-of  counfel,  of  bringing 
the  king  tojudice,  and  of  punidling,  by  a judicial  fen- 
tence,  their  fovereign,  for  his  pretended  tyranny  and  mal- 
adminidration.  While  Charles  lived,  even  though  re- 
ftrained  to  the  clofed  prifon,  confpiracies,  they  knew, 
and  infurre&ions  would  never  be  wanting  in  favour  of  a 
prince,  who  was  fo  extremely  revered  and  beloved  by  his 
own  party,  and  whom  the  nation  in  general  began  to 
regard  with  great  adeidion  and  compadion.  To  murder 
him  privately  was  expofed  to  the  imputation  of  injudice 
and  cruelty,  aggravated  by  the  bafenefs  of  fuch  a crime  j 
and  every  odious  epithet  of  Traitor  and  AJfaJfin  would,  by 
the  general  voice  of  mankind,  be  undifputably  aferibed 
to  the  a&ors  in  fuch  a villany.  Some  unexpected  pro- 
cedure mud  be  attempted,  which  would  adonifh  the 
world  by  its  novelty,  would  bear  the  femblance  of  judice, 
and  would  cover  its  barbarity  by  the  audacioufnefs  of  the 
enterprize.  Striking  in  with  the  fanatical  notions  of  the 


Y Clarendon,  ?©1.  v.  p.  91. 
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entire  equality  of  mankind,  it  would  enfure  the  devoted  CHAP, 
obedience  of  the  army,  and  fcrve  as  a general  engage-  . ' , 

ment  againft  the  royal  family,  whom,  by  their  open  and  1647. 
united  deed,  they  would  fo  heinoufly  affront  and  injure1. 

This  meafure,  therefore,  being  fecretly  refolved  on, 
it  was  requifite,  by  degrees,  to  make  the  parliament  adopt 
it,  and  to  condudt  them  from  violence  to  violence  ; till 
this  laft  adl  of  atrocious  iniquity  ffiould  feem,  in  a man- 
ner, wholly  inevitable.  The  king,  in  order  to  remove 
thofe  fears  and  jealoufies,  which  were  perpetually  pleaded 
as  reafons  for  every  invafion  of  the  conflitution,  had 
offered,  by  a mefl’age,  fent  from  Carifbroke-caffie,  to 
refign,  during  his  own  life,  the  power  of  the  militia  and 
the  nomination  to  all  the  great  offices ; provided  that, 
after  his  demife,  thefe  prerogatives  fhould  revert  to  the 
crown  a.  But  the  parliament  adfed  entirely  as  vidforsand 
enemies ; and,  in  all  their  tranfadfions  with  him,  payed 
no  longer  any  regard  to  equity  or  reafon.  At  the  infti- 
gation  of  the  independents  and  army,  they  negledted  this 
offer,  and  framed  four  propofals,  which  they  fent  him 
as  preliminaries ; and,  before  they  would  deign  to  treat, 
they  demanded  his  pofftive  aflent  to  all  of  them.  By  one, 
he  was  required  to  inveft  the  parliament  with  the  military 
power  for  twenty  years,  together  with  an  authority  to 
levy  whatever  money  fhould  be  neceflary  for  exercifing  it : 

And  even  after  the  twenty  years  fhould  be  elapfed,  they 
referved  a right  of  refuming  the  fame  authority,  when- 
ever they  fhould  declare  the  fafety  of  the  kingdom  to  re- 

* The  following  was  a favourite  text  amorg  the  enthufiafts  of  that  age. 

**  Let  the  high  ptaifes  of  God  Le  in  the  mouths  of  his  faints,  and  a two- 
«•  fold  fwcrd  in  their  hands,  to  execute  vengeance  upon  the  heathen  2nd 
4t  punifhmcnt  upon  the  people  j to  bind  their  kings  with  chains,  and  their 
u noble*  with  fetters  of  iron  $ to  execute  upon  them  the  judgments  written  : 

“ This  honour  have  all  his  faints.”  Pfalmcxlix.  ver.  6,  7,  8,9.  Ko  ^ 

Peters,  the  mad  chaplain  of  Cioonwcl,  preached  frequently  upon  this  text. 

a Ru/h.  vol.  viii.p.  880. 
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CHAP,  quire  it.  By  the  fecond,  he  was  to  recall  all  his  procla- 
■ . mations  and  declarations  againft  the  parliament,  and 

1647.  acknowledge  that  aflembly  to  have  taken  arms  in  their 
juft  and  nccefiary  defence.  By  the  third,  he  was  to 
annul  all  the  aCts,  and  void  all  the  patents  of  peerage, 
which  had  patted  the  great  feal,  finee  it  had  been  carried 
from  London  by  lord-keeper  Littleton  ; and  at  the  fame 
time,  renounce  for  the  future  the  power  of  making  peers 
without  confent  of  parliament.  By  the  fourth,  he  gave 
the  two  houfes  power  to  adjourn  as  they  thought  proper  : 
A demand  fecmingly  of  no  great  importance  ; but  con- 
trived by  the  independents,  that  they  might  be  able  to 
remove  the  parliament  to  places,  where  it  fhould  remain 
in  perpetual  fubjeCtion  to  the  army  b. 

164S.  The  king  regarded  the  pretenfion  as  unufual  and 
exorbitant,  that  he  fhould  make  fuch  conceffions,  while 
not  fecure  of  any  fettlcment ; and  fhould  blindly  truft  his 
enemies  for  the  conditions,  which  they  were  afterwards 
to  grant  him.  He  required,  therefore,  a perfonal  treaty 
with  the  parliament,  and  defired,  that  all  the  terms,  on 
both  Tides,  fhould  be  adjufted,  before  any  conceflion,  on 
either  fide,  fhould  be  infifled  on.  The  republican  party 
in  the  houfe  pretended  to  take  fire  at  this  anfwer ; and 
openly  inveighed,  in  violent  terms,  againft  the  perfon  and 
government  of  the  king  ; whofe  name,  hitherto,  had 
commonly,  in  all  debates,  been  mentioned  with  Tome 
degree  of  reverence.  Ireton,  feeming.to  fpeak  the  fenfe 
of  the  army,  under  the  appellation  of  many  thoufand 
godly  men,  who  had  ventured  their  lives  in  defence  of 
the  parliament,  faid,  that  the  king,  by  denying  the  four 
bills,  had  refufed  fafety  and  protection  to  his  people  ; that 
their  obedience  to  him  was  but  a reciprocal  duty  for  his 
protection  of  them  ; and  that,  as  he  had  failed  on  his 

b Clarendon,  vol.  r.  p.  88. 
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part,  they  were  freed  from  all  obligations  to  allegiance,  c H * P. 
and  mull  fettle  the  nation,  without  confulting  any  longer 
fo  mifguided  a prince c.  Cromwel,  after  giving  an  am-  ,f+s< 
pie  charafter  of  the  valour,  good  affections,  and  god- 
linefs  of  the  army,  i'ubjoined,  that  it  was  expected  the 
parliament  fhould  guide  and  defend  the  kingdom  by  their 
own  power  and  rcfolutions,  and  not  accuftom  the  people 
any  longer  to  expedt  fafety  and  government  from  an  obfti- 
iiate  man,  whofe  heart  God  had  hardened  ; that  thofe 
who,  at  the  expence  of  their  blood,  had  hitherto  defended 
the  parliament  from  fo  many  dangers,  would  (till  con- 
tinue, with  fidelity  and  courage,  to  protedt  them  againft 
all  oppofition,  in  this  vigorous  meafure.  “ Teach  them, 

“ not,”  added  he,  “ by  your  neglecting  your  own  fafety 
“ and  that  of  the  kingdom  (in  which  theirs  too  is  in- 
“ volved),  to  imagine  themfclves  betrayed,  and  their 
“ interefts  abandoned  to  the  rage  and  malice  of  an  irre- 
“ concileable  enemy,  whom,  for  your  fake,  they  have 
“ dared  to  provoke.  Beware  ( and  at  thefe  words  he  laid 
“ his  hand  on  his  fword ),  beware,  left  defpair  caufe  them 
“ to  feek  fafety  by  fome  other  means  than  by  adhering  to 
“ you,  who  know  not  how  to  confult  your  own  fafety d.” 

Such  arguments  prevailed  ; though  ninety-one  members 
had  ftill  the  courage  to  oppofe.  It  was  voted,  that  no  i5(hjan. 
more  addreffes  be  made  to  the  king,  nor  any  letters  or 
meffages  be  received  from  him ; and  that  it  be  treafon 
for  any  one,  without  leave  of  the  two  houfes,  to  have  any 
interoourfe  with  him.  The  lords  concurred  in  the  fame 
ordinance*. 

By  this  vote  of  non-addreffes,  fo  it  was  called,  the 
king  was,  in  reality,  dethroned,  and  the  whole  confti- 
tution  formally  overthrown.  So  violent  a meafure  was 
fupported  by  a declaration  of  the  commons  po  lefs  violent. 

c Cl.  Walker,  p.  70.  Ibirf,  p,  73,  Reft.  toI.  fill, 

p.  965.  967. 
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c H A P.  The  blacked  calumnies  were  there  thrown  upon  the 

, i king  ; fuch  as,  even  in  their  famous  remondrance,  they 

iS.ji.  thought  proper  to  omit,  as  incredible  and  extravagant : 
The  poifoning  of  his  father,  the  betraying  of  Rochelle, 
the  contriving  of  the  Irifh  maflacre*.  By  blading  his 
fame,  had  that  injury  been  in  their  power,  they  formed 
a very  proper  prelude  to  the  executing  of  violence  on  his 
perfon. 

No  fooner  had  the  king  refufed  his  aflent  to  the  four 
bills,  than  Hammond,  by  orders  from  the  army,  removed 
all  his  fervants,  cut  off  his  corrcfpondence  with  his 
friends,  and  diut  him  up  in  clofe  confinement.  The 
‘king  afterwards  Ihowed  to  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  a decre- 
pid  old  man,  who,  he  faid,  was  employed  to  kindle  his 
fire,  and  was  the  bed  company  he  enjoyed,  during  feveral 
mouths  that  this  rigorous  confinement  laded No 
amufement  was  allowed  him,  nor  fociety,  which  might 
relieve  his  anxious  thoughts  : To  be  fpeedily  poifoned  or 
aflaffinated  was  the  only  profpetd  which  he  had,  every 
moment,  before  his  eyes  : For  he  entertained  no  appre- 
henfion  of  a judicial  fentence  and  execution  ; an  event 
of  which  no  hidory  hitherto  furniihed  an  example. 
Meanwhile  the  parliament  was  very  indudrious  in  pub- 
lilhing,  from  time  to  time,  the  intelligence  which  they 
received  from  Hammond  ; how  cheerful  the  king  was, 
how  plcafed  with  every  one  that  approached  him,  how 
fatisfied  in  his  prefent  condition  h : As  if  the  view  of  fuch 
benignity  and  condancy  had  not  been  more  proper  to 
inflame,  than  allay,  the  general  compaflion  of  the  people. 
The  great  fource  whence  the  king  derived  confolatioa 
amidfl  air  his  calamities,  was  undoubtedly  religion;  a 
principle  which,  in  him,  feems  to  have  contained  nothing 
fierce  or  gloomy,  nothing  which  enraged  him  againd  his 

f Ruffi.vol.  viii.  p.  998,  Clarendon,  vol.v.  p,  93. 

S Warwick,  p.  329,  1»  Ruffi,  yoK  viii.  p.  989. 
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adverfaries,  or  terrified  him  with  the  difmal  profpedl  of  C H A P1 

futurity.  While  every  thing  around  him  bore  a hoftile  f 

afpcdf  ; while  friends,  family,  relations,  whom  he  paf-  ,64*- 
fionately  loved,  were  placed  at  a diflance,  and  unable  to 
ferve  him  ; he  repofed  himfelf  with  confidence  in  the 
arms  of  that  Being  who  penetrates  and  fuflains  all  nature, 
and  whofe  feverities,  if  received  with  piety  and  refigna- 
tion,  he  regarded  as  the  fureft  pledges  of  unexhaufted 
favour. 

The  parliament  and  army,  meanwhile,  enjoyed  not,  s«ond  civil 
in  tranquillity,  that  power  which  they  had  obtained  with 
with  fo  much  violence  and  injuftice.  Combinations  and 
confpiracies,  they  were  fenfible,  were  every  where  form- 
ing around  them  ; and  Scotland,  whence  the  king’s  caufe 
had  received  the  firft  fatal  difafter,  feemed  now  to  promife 
it  fupport  and  affiftance. 

Before  the  furrender  of  the  king’s  perfon  at  New- 
caflle,  and  much  more,  fince  that  event,  the  fubjedts  of 
difcontent  had  been  daily  multiplying  between  the  two 
kingdoms.  The  independents,  who  began  to  prevail, 
took  all  occafions  of  mortifying  the  Scots,  whom  the 
prefbyterians  looked  on  with  the  greateft  affedlion  and 
veneration.  When  the  Scottifh  commiffioners,  who, 
joined  to  a committee  of  Englifh  Lords  and  commons, 
had  managed  the  war,  were  ready  to  depart,  it  was  pro- 
pofed  in  parliament  to  give  them  thanks  for  their  civilities 
and  good  offices.  The  independents  infilled,  that  the 
words  Good  offices  fhould  be  ftruck  out ; and  thus  the 
whole  brotherly  friendfhip  and  intimate  alliance  with  the 
Scots  refolved  itfelf  into  an  acknowledgment  of  their 
being  well-bred  gentlemen. 

The  advance  of  the  army  to  London,  the  fubjedlion 
of  the  parliament,  the  feizing  of  the  king  at  Holdenby, 
his  confinement  in  Carifbroke-caftle,  were  fo  many  blows 
fenfibly  felt  by  that  nation ; as  threatening  the  final  over- 
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throw  of  prcfbytery,  to  which  they  were  fo  paflionately 
devoted.  • The  covenant  was  profanely  called,  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  an  almanack  out  of  date  ‘ j and  that 
impiety,  though  complained  of,  had  palled  uncenfured. 
InRcad  of  being  able  to  determine  and  eftablilh  ortho- 
doxy by  the  fword  and  by  penal  Ratutes,  they  faw  the 
fedtarian  army,  who  were  abfolute  mailers,  claim  an  un- 
bounded liberty  of  confcience,  which  the  prelbyterians 
regarded  with  the  utmoR  abhorrence.  All  the  violences 
put  on  the  king  they  loudly  blamed,  as  repugnant  to  the 
covenant,  by  which  they  Rood  engaged  to  defend  his  royal 
perfon.  And  thofe  very  adlions  of  which  they  themfelves 
had  been  guilty,  they  denominated  treafon  and  rebellion, 
when  executed  by  an  oppoftte  party. 

The  earls  of  Loudon,  Lauderdale,  and  Laneric,  who 
were  fent  to  London,  proteRed  againR  the  four  bills  ; 
as  containing  too  great  a diminution  of  the  king’s  civil 
power,  and  providing  no  fecurity  for  religion.  They 
complained,  that,  notwithRanding  this  proteflation,  the 
bills  were  Rill  infiRed  on  ; contrary  to  the  folemn  league, 
and  to  the  treaty  between  the  two  nations.  And  when 
they  accompanied  the  Englilh  commillioners  to  the  ifle 
of  Wight,  they  fccretly  formed  a treaty  with  the  king, 
for  arming  Scotland  in  his  favour*. 

Three  parties,  at  that  time,  prevailed  in  Scotland  : 
The  Royali/h , who  infiRed  upon  the  reRoration  of  the 
king’s  authority,  without  any  regard  to  religious  fedls  or 
tenets  : Of  thefe  Monttofe,  though  abfent,  was  regarded 
as  the  head.  The  Rigid  prejbyterians , who  hated  the  king, 
even  more  than  they  abhorred  toleration  ; and  who  deter- 
mined to  give  him  no  alliRance,  till  he  fhould  fubferibe 
the  covenant : Thefe  were  governed  by  Argyle.  The 
Moderate  prejbyterians , who  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the 
intereRs  of  reiigion  and  of  the  crown,  and  hoped,  by 

1 Cl,  W»lktr.  p.  80.  * Ckrccdon,  vol.  r.  p.  101. 
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fupporting  the  prefbyterian  party  in  England,  to  fupprefs  c ^ A P. 

the  feCtarian  army,  and  to  reinftate  the  parliament,  as  ' 

well  as  the  king,  in  their  juft  freedom  and  authority : The  16+8. 

two  brothers,  Hamilton  and  Laneric,  were  leaders  of 
this  party. 

When  Pendennis  caftle  was  furrendered  to  the  parlia- 
mentary army,  Hamilton,  who  then  obtained  his  liberty, 
returned  into  Scotland  ; and  being  generoufly  determined 
to  remember  ancient  favours,  more  than  recent  injuries, 
he  immediately  embraced,  with  zeal  and  fuccefs,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  royal  caufe.  He  obtained  a vote  from  the 
Scottifti  parliament  to  arm  40,000  men  in  fupport  of  the 
king’s  authority,  and  to  call  over  a confiderable  body  un- 
der Monro,  who  commanded  the  Scottifti  forces  in  Ulfter. 

And  though  he  openly  protefted,  that  the  covenant  was 
the  foundation  of  all  his  meafures,  he  fecretly  entered  into 
correfpondence  with  the  Englifh  royalifts,  Sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale  and  Sir  Philip  Mufgrave,  who  had  levied  con- 
fiderable  forces  in  the  north  of  England. 

The  general  aflembly,  who  fat  at  the  fame  time,  and 
was  guided  by  Argyle,  dreaded  the  confcquence  of  thefe 
meafures,  and  forefaw  that  the  oppofite  party,  if  fuc- 
cefsful,  would  effeCt  the  reftoration  of  monarchy,  with- 
out the  eftablifhment  of  prelbytery,  in  England.  To 
join  the  king  before  he  had  fubfcribed  the  covenant,  was, 
in  their  eyes,  to  reftore  him  to  his  honour  before  Chrift 
had  obtained  his 1 ; and  they  thundered  out  anathemas 
againft  every  one  who  paid  obedience  to  the  parlia- 
ment. Two  fupreme  independent  judicatures  were 
ereCted  in  the  kingdom  ; one  threatening  the  people  with 
damnation  and  eternal  torments,  the  other  with  impri- 
fonment,  banifhment,  and  military  execution.  The 
people  were  diftraCted  in  their  choice ; and  the  armament 
pf  Hamilton’s  party,  though  feconded  by  all  the  civil 

1 Whitlocke,  p.  305. 
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chap,  power,  went  on  but  flowly.  The  royalifts  he  would 
, not,  as  yet,  allow  to  join  him,  left  he  might  give  offence 
>648.  to  the  ecclefiaftical  party ; though  he  fecretly  promifed 
them  truft  and  preferment,  as  foon  as  his  army  fhould 
advance  into  England. 

While  the  Scots  were  making  preparations  for  the 
invafion  of  England,  every  part  of  that  kingdom  was 
agitated  with  tumults,  infurredtions,  confpiracies,  dif- 
contents.  It  is  feldom  that  the  people  gain  any  thing 
by  revolutions  in  government ; becaufe  the  new  fettle- 
ir.ent,  jealous  and  infecure,  muft  commonly  be  fupported 
with  more  expence  and  feverity  than  the  old  : But  on  no 
occafion  was  the  truth  of  this  maxim  more  fenftbly  felt, 
than  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  England.  Complaints 
againft  the  opprellion  of  fhip-money,  againft  the  tyranny 
of  the  ftar-chamber,  had  rouzed  the  people  to  arms  : And 
having  gained  a complete  vidlory  over  the  crown,  they 
found  themfelves  loaded  with  a multiplicity  of  taxes, 
formerly  unknown  ; and  fcarcely  an  appearance  of  law 
and  liberty  remained  in  the  adminiftration.  The  pref- 
byterians,  who  had  chiefly  fupported  the  war,  were 
enraged  to  find  the  prize,  juft  when  it  feemed  within 
their  reach,  fnatched  by  violence  from  them.  The  roy- 
alifts, disappointed  in  their  expeditions,  by  the  cruel 
treatment  which  the  king  now  received  from  the  army, 
were  ftrongly  animated  to  reftore  him  to  liberty,  and  to 
recover  the  advantages  which  they  had  unfortunately 
loft.  All  orders  of  men  were  inflamed  with  indignation 
at  feeing  the  military  prevail  over  the  civil  power,  and 
king  and  parliament  at  once  reduced  to  fubjedtion  by  a 
mercenary  army.  Many  perfons  of  family  and  diftinc- 
tion  had,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  adhered  to  the 
parliament:  But  all  thefe  were,  by  the  new  party,  de- 
prived of  authority ; and  every  office  was  entrufted  to  the 
mpft  ignoble  part  of  the  nation,  A bafe  populace  ex- 
alted 
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alted  above  their  fuperiors : Hypocrites  exercifing  ini-  chap. 
quity  under  the  vizor  of  religion  : Thefe  circumftances  , ' j 

promifed  not  much  liberty  or  lenity  to  the  people  ; and  >®48* 
thefe  were  now  found  united,  in  the  fame  ufurped  and 
illegal  adminiftration. 

Though  the  whole  nation  feemed  to  combine  in  their 
hatred  of  military  tyranny,  the  ends  which  the  feveral 
parties  purfued  were  fo  different,  that  little  concert  was 
obferved  in  their  infurredlions.  Langhorne,  Poyer,  and 
Powel,  prcfhyterian  officers,  who  commanded  bodies  of 
troops  in  Wales,  were  the  firft  that  declared  themfelves; 
and  they  drew  together  a conftderable  army  in  thofe  parts, 
which  were  extremely  devoted  to  the  royal  caufc.  An 
infurredlion  was  raifed  in  Kent  by  young  Hales  and  the 
earl  of  Norwich.  Lord  Capel,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  Sir 
George  Lille,  excited  commotions  in  Effex.  The  earl 
of  Holland,  who  had  feveral  times  changed  Tides  fince 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars,  endeavoured  to 
affemble  forces  in  Surrey.  Pomfret  caftle  in  Yorkfliire 
was  furprifed  by  Morrice.  Langdale  and  Mufgrave 
were  in  arms,  and  mailers  of  Berwic  and  Carlifle  in  the 
north. 

What  feemed  the  moll  dangerous  circumllance,  the 
general  fpirit  of  difeontent  had  feized  the  fleet.  Seven-  , 

teen  (hips,  lying  in  the  mouth  of  the  river,  declared  for 
the  king;  and  putting  Rainfborow,  their  admiral,  alhore, 
failed  over  to  Holland,  where  the  prince  of  Wales  took 
the  command  of  them  m. 

The  Englifli  royalills  exclaimed  loudly  againft  Ha- 
milton’s delays,  which  they  attributed  to  a refined  po- 
licy in  the  Scots  ; as  if  their  intentions  were,  that  all  the 
king’s  party  Ihould  firft  be  fuppreffed,  and  the  vidtory 
remain  folely  to  the  prelbyterians.  Hamilton,  with  better 

* Clarendon,  vol.  v.  p.  137^ 
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reafon,  complained  of  the  precipitate  humour  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  rovalifts,  who,  by  their  ill-timed  infurretftions,  forced 
him  to  march  his  army  before  his  levies  were  completed, 
or  his  preparations  in  any  forwardnefs. 

No  commotions,  beyond  a tumult  of  the  apprentices, 
which  was  foon  fupprefled,  were  raifed  in  London  : The 
terror  of  the  army  kept  the  citizens  in  fubje&ion.  The 
parliament  was  fo  overawed,  that  they  declared  the  Scots 
to  be  enemies,  and  all  who  joined  them,  traitors.  Ninety 
members,  however,  of  the  lower  houfe  had  the  courage 
to  diflent  from  this  vote. 

Cromwel  and  the  military  council  prepared  them- 
felves  with  vigour  and  conduct  for  defence.  The  efta- 
blilhment  of  the  army  was,  at  this  time,  26,000  men  ; but 
by  enlifting  fupernumeraries,  the  regiments  were  greatly 
augmented,  and  commonly  confifted  of  more  than  double 
their  Hated  complement”.  Colonel  Horton  firft  attacked 
the  revolted  troops  in  Wales,  and  gave  them  a conftder- 
able  defeat.  The  remnants  of  the  vanquifhed  threw 
thcmfelvcs  into  Pembroke,  and  were  there  clofely  be- 
fieged,  and  foon  after  taken,  by  Cromwel.  Lambert 
was  oppofed  to  Langdale  and  Mufgrave  in  the  north, 
and  gained  advantages  over  them.  Sir  Michael  Livefey 
defeated  the  earl  of  Holland  at  Kingfton,  and  purfuing 
his  victory,  took  him  prifoner  at  St.  Neots.  Fairfax, 
having  routed  the  Kcntifh  royal  ills  at  Maidftone,  fol- 
lowed the  broken  army  ; And  when  they  joined  the  roy- 
alifts  of  Eflex,  and  threw  themfelves  into  Colchefter,  he 
laid  fiege  to  that  place,  which  defended  itfelf  to  the  laft 
extremity.  A new  fleet  was  manned,  and  fent  out  under 
the  command  of  Warwic,  to  oppofe  the  revolted  Ihips, 
of  which  the  prince  had  taken  the  command. 

While  the  forces  were  employed  in  all  quarters,  the 
parliament  regained  its  liberty,  and  began  to  a£t  with  its 
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wonted  courage  and  fpirit.  The  members,  who  had  c H^a  p. 
withdrawn,  from  terror  of  the  army,  returned  ; and  in-  u—  — a 
fufing  boldnefs  into  their  companions,  reftored  to  the  pref-  l6**- 
byterian  party  the  afcendant,  which  it  had  formerly  loll. 

The  eleven  impeached  members  were  recalled,  and  the 
vote,  by  which  they  were  expelled,  was  reverfed.  The 
vote  too  of  non-addrcfles  was  repealed  ; and  commiflion- 
ers,  five  peers  and  ten  commoners,  were  fent  to  Newport 
in  theifieof  Wight,  in  order  to  treat  with  the  king®. 

He  was  allowed  to  fummon  feveral  of  his  friends  and  old 
counfellors,  that  he  might  have  their  advice  in  this  im- 
portant tranfadfion  p.  The  theologians,  on  both  fides, 
armed  with  their  fyllogilms  and  quotations,  attended  as 
auxiliaries  s.  By  them  the  flame  had  firft  been  raifed  ; 
and  their  appearance  was  but  a bad  prognoftic  of  its  ex- 
tindlion.  Any  other  inftruments  feemed  better  adapted  for 
a treaty  of  pacification. 

When  the  king  prefented  himfelf  to  this  company,  a iRth  Stpt. 
great  and  fcnfible  alteration  was  remarked  in  his  afpedt,  Newport* 
from  what  it  appeared  the  year  before,  when  he  refided 
at  Hampton  Court.  The  moment  his  fervants  had  been 
removed,  he  had  laid  afide  all  care  of  his  perfon,  and  had 
allowed  his  beard  and  hair  to  grow,  and  to  hang  difhe- 
velled  and  negledted.  His  hair  was  become  almoft  en- 
tirely grey  ; either  from  the  decline  of  years,  or  from 
that  load  of  forrows,  under  which  he  laboured,  and 
which,  though  borne  with  conftancy,  preyed  inwardly 
on  his  fenftble  and  tender  mind.  His  friends  beheld  with 
compaflion,  and  perhaps  even  his  enemies,  that  grey  and 
diferowried  bead ; as  he  himfelf  terms  it,  in  a copy  of 
verfes,  which  the  truth  of  the  fentirnent,  rather  than  any 
elegance  of  exprellion,  renders  very  pathetic r.  Having 

o Clarendon,  vol.  y.  p.  1S0.  Sir  Edward  Walker’*  perfefl  copier,  p.  6. 
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C ^lix  P’  *n  Va'n  en^eavoure^  by  courage  to  defend  his  throne  from 
. ' , his  armed  adverfaries,  it  now  behoved  him,  by  reafoning 

164S.  and  pcrfuafion,  to  fave  fome  fragments  of  it  from  thefe 
peaceful,  and  no  lefs  implacable  negociators. 

The  vigour  of  the  king’s  mind,  notwithftanding  the 
fecming  decline  of  his  body,  here  appeared  unbroken  and 
undecayed.  The  parliamentary  commilfioners  would 
allow  none  of  his  counfel  to  be  prefent,  and  refufed  to 
enter  into  reafoning  with  any  but  himfelf.  He  alone, 
during  the  tranfafiions  of  two  months,  was  obliged  to 
maintain  the  argument  againfl  fifteen  men  of  the  greateft 
parts  and  capacity  in  both  houfcs  ; and  no  advantage  was 
ever  obtained  over  him*.  This  was  the  fcene,  above  all 
others,  in  which  he  was  qualified  to  excel.  A quick 
conception,  a cultivated  underftanding,  a chafte  elocu- 
tion, a dignified  manner  j by  thefe  accomplifhments  he 
triumphed  in  all  difeuffions  of  cool  and  temperate  rea- 
foning. The  king  is  much  changed,  fa  id  the  earl  of  Salis- 
bury to  Sir  Philip  Warwic:  He  is  extremely  improved  of 
late.  No,  replied  Sir  Philip  ; he  was  always  fo  : But  you 
are  now  at  lajl  fcufible  of  it '.  Sir  Henry  Vane,  difeourf- 
ing  with  his  fellow-commiffioners,  drew  an  argument 
from  the  king’s  uncommon  abilities,  why  the  terms  of 
pacification  mud  be  rendered  more  drift  and  rigid0. 
But  Charles’s  capacity  flione  not  equally  in  aftion  as 
in  reafoning. 

The  fird  point,  infided  on  by  the  parliamentary  com- 
miffioners,  was  the  king’s  recalling  ail  his  proclamations 
and  declarations  againd  the  parliament,  and  the  acknow- 
ledging that  they  had  taken  arms  in  their  own  defence. 
He  frankly  offered  the  former  conceffion ; but  long 
fcruplod  the  latter.  The  falfehood,  as  well  as  indignity 
of  that  acknowledgment,  begat  in  his  bread  an  extreme 

» Herberi’i  Memoir*,  p.  71.  1 Warwick,  p.  3*4. 
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relutSlance  againft  it.  The  king  had,  no  doubt,  in  Come  Chap. 
particulars  of  moment,  invaded,  from  a feeming  neceffity,  ■ ' ' j 


the  privileges  of  his  people  : But  having  renounced  all 
claim  to  thefe  ufurped  powers,  having  confefled  his  errors, 
and  having  repaired  every  breach  in  the  conftitution,  and 
even  erected  new  ramparts,  in  order  to  fecure  it  ; he 
could  no  longer,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  be 
reprefented  as  the  aggrefior.  However  it  might  be  pre- 
tended, that  the  former  difplay  of  his  arbitrary  inclina- 
tions, or  rather  his  monarchical  principles,  rendered  an 
offenfive  or  preventive  war  in  the  parliament  prudent  and 
reafonable  ; it  could  never,  in  any  propriety  of  fpeech, 
make  it  be  termed  a defenfive  one.  But  the  parliament, 
fenfible  that  the  letter  of  the  law  condemned  them  as 
rebels  and  traitors,  deemed  this  point  abfolutely  ne- 
cefl’ary  for  their  future  fecurity  : And  the  king,  finding 
that  peace  could  be  obtained  on  no  other  terms,  at  laft, 
yielded  to  it.  He  only  entered  a proteft,  which  was 
admitted ; that  no  concefiion  made  by  him,  fhould  be 
valid,  unlefs  the  whole  treaty  of  pacification  were  con- 
cluded w. 

He  agreed  that  the  parliament  fhould  retain,  during 
the  term  of  twenty  years,  the  power  over  the  militia  and 
army,  and  that  of  levying  what  money  they  pleafed  for 
their  fupport.  He  even  yielded  to  them  the  right  of  re- 
fuming, at  any  time  afterwards,  this  authority,  whenever 
they  fhould  declare  fuch  a refumption  necefiary  for  public 
fafety.  In  effect,  the  important  power  of  the  ('word  was 
for  ever  ravifhed  from  him  and  his  fuccefiors*. 

He  agreed,  that  all  the  great  offices,  during  twenty 
years,  fhould  be  filled  by  both  houfes  of  parliament 
He  relinquifhed  to  them  the  entire  government  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  conduct  of  the  war  there  z.  He  renounced 
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chap,  the  power  of  the  wards,  and  accepted  of  100,000  pounds 

. L1X' , a-ycar  in  lieu  of  it  *.  He  acknowledged  the  validity  of 

>£48.  their  great  feal,  and  gave  up  his  ownb.  He  abandoned 
the  power  of  creating  peers  without  confcnt  of  parlia- 
ment. And  he  agreed,  that  all  the  debts  contracted  in 
older  to  fupport  the  war  againft  him,  fhould  be  paid  by 
the  people. 

So  great  were  the  alterations  made  on  the  Englifh  con- 
flitution  by  this  treaty,  that  the  king  faid,  not  without 
reafon,  that  he  had  been  more  an  enemy  to  his  people  by 
thefe  conceffions,  could  he  have  prevented  them,  than  by 
any  other  adlion  of  his  life. 

Of  all  the  demands  of  the  parliament,  Charles  refufed 
only  two.  Though  he  relinquilhed  almoft  every  power 
of  the  crown,  he  would  neither  give  up  his  friends  to 
punilhment,  nor  defert  what  he  efteemed  his  religious 
duty.  The  fevere  repentance,  which  he  had  undergone, 
for  abandoning  Strafford,  had,  no  doubt,  confirmed  him  in 
the  refolution  never  again  to  be  guilty  of  a like  error. 
His  long  folitude  and  fevere  affii&ions  had  contributed  to 
rivet  him  the  more  in  thofe  religious  principles,  which 
had  ever  a confiderable  influence  over  him.  His  defire, 
however,  of  finifhing  an  accommodation  induced  him  to 
go  as  far  in  both  thefe  particulars,  as  he  thought  any  wife 
confiftent  with  his  duty. 

T he  eftates  of  the  royalifts  being,  at  that  time,  almoft 
entirely  under  fequeftration,  Charles,  who  could  give 
them  no  protection,  confentcd,  that  they  fhould  pay  fuch 
compofitions,  as  they  and  the  parliament  could  agree  on  j 
and  only  begged,  that  they  might  be  made  as  moderate 
as  poffible.  He  had  not  the  difpofal  of  offices ; and  it 
feemed  but  a (mail  facrifice  to  confent,  that  a certain 
{lumber  of  his  friends  fhould  be  rendered  incapable  of 

» Walker,  p.  (g.  77.  V Ibid.  p.  56,  68. 
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public  employments'.  But  when  the  parliament  de- 
manded a bill  of  attainder  and  banilhment  againft  feven 
perfons,  the  marquefs  of  Newcaftle,  lord  Digby,  lord 
Biron,  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  Sir  Richard  Granville, 
Sir  Francis  Doddington,  and  judge  Jenkins,  the  kingab- 
folutely  refufed  compliance  : Their  banilhment  for  a li- 
mited time  he  wa9  willing  to  agree  tod. 

Religion  was  the  fatal  point  about  which  the  differ- 
ences had  arifen  ; and  of  all  others,  it  was  the  lead  fuf- 
ceptible  of  compofition  or  moderation  between  the  con- 
tending parties.  The  parliament  infilled  on  the  eftablilh- 
ment  of  prelbytery,  the  fale  of  the  chapter  lands,  the 
abolition  of  all  forms  of  prayer,  and  ftridt  laws  againft 
catholics.  The  king  offered  to  retrench  every  thing, 
which  he  did  not  efteem  of  apoftolical  inftitution:  He 
was  willing  to  abolilh  archbilhops,  deans,  prebends,  ca- 
nons : He  offered,  that  the  chapter  lands  Ihould  be  let  at 
low  leafes  during  ninety-nine  years:  He  confented,  that 
the  prefent  church  government  Ihould  continue  during 
three  years  After  that  time,  he  required  not  that  any 
thing  Ihould  be  reftored  to  bilhops  but  the  power  of  or- 
dination, and  even  that  power  to  be  exercifed  by  advice 
of  the  prefbytersf.  If  the  parliament,  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  that  period,  ftill  infilled  on  their  demand,  all 
other  branches  of  epifcopal  jurifdidlion  vrere  abolilhed, 
apd  a new  form  of  church  government  mull,  by  common 
confent,  be  eftablilhed.  The  book  of  common  prayer  he 
was  willing  to  renounce,  but  required  the  liberty  of  ufing 
fome  other  liturgy  in  his  own  chapel  * : A demand  which, 
though  feemingly  reafonable,  was  pofitively  refufed  by  the 
parliament. 

In  the  difpute  on  thefe  articles,  one  is  not  furprifed, 
that  two  of  the  parliamentary  theologians  Ihould  tell  the 

c Walker,  p.  61.  d Ibid.  p.  91.  93.  e Ibid.  p.  29  35.  49. 
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CHAP,  king,  That  if  he  did  not  confent  to  the  utter  abolition  of  epif- 
^ L1X‘  . copacy,  he  would  be  damned.  But  it  is  not  without  fome 
1648.  indignation  that  we  read  the  following  vote  of  the  lords 
and  commons  : “ The  houfes,  out  of  their  deteftation 
“ to  that  abominable  idolatry  ufed  in  the  mafs,  do  de- 
“ clare,  that  they  cannot  admit  of,  or  confent  uqto,  any 
« fuch  indulgence  in  any  law,  as  is  defired  by  his  ma- 
“ jefty,  for  exempting  the  queen  and  her  family  from  the 
“ penalties  to  be  enadlcd  againft  the  exercife  of  the 
“ mafs h.”  The  treaty  of  marriage,  the  regard  to  the 
queen’s  fex  and  high  ftation,  even  common  humanity; 
all  confiderations  were  undervalued,  in  companion  of 
their  bigoted  prejudices'. 

It  was  evidently  the  intereft,  both  of  king  and  parlia- 
ment, to  finifh  their  treaty  with  all  expedition  ; and  en- 
deavour, by  their  combined  force,  to  refill,  if  pollxble, 
the  ufurping  fury  of  the  army.  It  feemed  even  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  parliament,  to  leave,  in  the  king’s  hand,  a 
confiderable  lhare  of  authority,  by  which  he  might  be 
enabled  to  protedl  them  and  himfelf,  from  fo  dangerous 
an  enemy.  But  the  terms,  on  which  they  infilled,  were 
fo  rigorous,  that  the  king,  fearing  no  worfe  from  the 
moll  implacable  enemies,  was  in  no  halle  to  come  to  a 
conclufion.  And  fo  great  was  the  bigotry  on  both  fides, 
that  they  were  willing  to  facrifice  the  greateft  civil  inte- 
rells,  rather  than  relinquilh  the  moll  minute  of  their  the- 
ological contentions.  From  thefe  caufes,  alfilled  by  the 
artifice  of  the  independents,  the  treaty  was  fpun  out  to 
fuch  a length,  that  the  invafions  and  infurrections  were 
everywhere  fubdued  ; and  the  army  had  leifure  to  execute 
their  violent  and  fanguinary  purpofes. 

Ci.ii  war  Hamilton,  having  entered  England  with  a nume- 
icpr'cfeLUn  tous,  although  undifciplined  army,  durft  not  unite  his 
forces  with  thofe  of  Langdale ; becaufe  the  Englilh 
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royalifts  had  refufed  to  take  the  covenant ; and  the  Scot-  chap. 

tilh  prelbyterians,  though  engaged  for  the  king,  refufed  < j 

to  join  them  on  any  other  terms.  The  two  armies  >64*- 
marched  together,  though  at  fome  diftance  ; nor  could 
even  the  approach  of  the  parliamentary  army  under  Crom- 
wel,  oblige  the  covenanters  to  confult  their  own  fafety, 
by  a clofe  union  with  the  royalifts.  When  principles 
are  fo  abfurd  and  fo  deftruflive  of  human  fociety,  it  may 
fafely  be  averred,  that  the  more  fincere  and  the  more  dif- 
interefted  they  are,  they  only  become  the  more  ridiculous 
and  more  odious. 

Cromwel  feared  not  to  oppofe  8000  men,  to  the  nu- 
merous armies  of  20,000,  commanded  by  Hamilton  and 
Langdale.  He  attacked  the  latter  by  furprize,  near 
Prefton  in  Lanca(hirek;  and,  though  the  royalifts  made 
a brave  reftftance,  yet  not  being  fuccoured  in  time  by 
their  confederates,  they  were  almoft  entirely  cut  in 
pieces.  Hamilton  was  next  attacked,  put  to  rout,  and 
purfued  to  Utoxeter,  where  he  furrendered  himfelf  pri- 
soner. Cromwel  followed  his  advantage  ; and  marching 
into  Scotland  with  a confiderable  body,  joined  Argyle, 
who  was  alfo  in  arms;  and  having  fuppreflcd  Laneric, 

Monro,  and  other  moderate  prelbyterians,  he  placed  the 
power  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  violent  party.  The 
ecclefuftical  authority,  exalted  above  the  civil,  exercifed 
the  fevereft  vengeance  on  all  who  had  a (hare  in  Hamil- 
ton’s engagement,  as  it  was  called  ; nor  could  any  of 
that  party  recover  truft,  or  even  live  in  fafety,  but  by 
doing  folemn  and  public  penance  for  taking  arms,  by 
authority  of  parliament,  in  defence  of  their  lawful  fove- 
reign. 

The  chancellor,  Loudon,  who  had,  at  firft,  counte- 
nanced Hamilton’s  enterprize,  being  terrified  with  the 
menaces  of  the  clergy,  had,  fome  time  before,  gone  over 

k 17th  of  Auguft, 
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C lix  P'  t0  t*1C  0t^er  Party  > anc*  now  openly  in  the  church, 
i — j though  inverted  with  the  higheft  civil  charadler  in  the 
*M-  kingdom,  did  penance  for  his  obedience  to  the  parlia- 
ment, which  he  termed  a carnal  felf-feeking,  He  accom- 
panied his  penance  with  fo  many  tears,  and  fuch  pathe- 
tical  aJdreires  to  the  people  for  their  prayers  in  this  his 
•uttermoft  forrow  and  dirtrefs,  that  an  univerfal  weeping 
and  lamentation  took  place  among  the  deluded  audience1. 

The  loan  of  great  fums  of  money,  often  to  the  ruin  of 
families,  was  exadlcd  from  all  fuch  as  lay  under  any  fufpi- 
cion  of  favouring  the  king’s  party,  though  their  con- 
duit had  been  ever  fo  inoffenfive.  This  was  a device,  , 
fallen  upon  by  the  ruling  party,  in  order,  as  they  faid, 
to  reach  Heart  Malignantsm.  Never,  in  this  ifland,  was 
known  a more  fevere  and  arbitrary  government,  than 
was  generally  exercifed,  by  the  patrons  of  liberty  in  both 
kingdoms. 

The  fiege  of  Colchefter  terminated  in  a manner  no 
Iefs  unfortunate  than  Hamilton’s  engagement,  for  the 
royal  caufe.  After  fuffering  the  utmort  extremities  of  fa- 
mine, after  feeding  on  the  vileft  aliments ; the  garrifon 
defired,  at  laft,  to  capitulate.  Fairfax  required  them  to 
furrender  at  diferetion ; and  he  gave  fuch  an  explanation 
to  thefe  terms,  as  to  referve  to  himfclf  power,  if  he 
pleafed,  to  put  them  all  inrtantly  to  the  fword.  The 
officers  endeavoured,  though  in  vain,  to  perfuade  the  fol- 
diers,  by  making  a vigorous  fally,  to  break  through,  at 
leaft,  to  fell  their  lives  as  dear  as  poffible.  They  were 
obliged  " to  accept  of  the  conditions  offered  ; and  Fairfax, 
inftigated  by  Ireton,  to  whom  Cromwel,  in  his  abfence, 
had  configned  over  the  government  of  the  paffive  general, 
feized  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Sir  George  Lille,  and  re- 
folved  to  make  them  inftant  facrifices  to  military  jurtice. 
This  unufual  feverity  was  loudly  exclaimed  againft  by  all 
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the  prifoners.  Lord  Capel,  fearlefs  of  danger,  reproach-  c HA  p. 
cd  Ireton  with  it;  and  challenged  him,  as  they  were  all  y_._ y j 

engaged  in  the  fame  honourable  caufe,  to  exercifc  the  ,ll48- 
fame  impartial  vengeance  on  all  of  them.  Lucas  was 
fir  ft  {hot,  and  he  himfelf  gave  orders  to  fire,  with  the 
fame  alacrity  as  if  he  had  commanded  a platoon  of  his 
own  foldiers.  Lille  inftantly  ran  and  killed  the  dead 
body,  then  cheerfully  prefetlttd  himfelf  to  a like  fate. 

Thinking  that  the  foldiers,  deftined  for  his  execu- 
tion, ftood  at  too  great  a diftance,  he  called  to  them  to 
come  nearer  : Oneof  them  replied,  I'll  warrant  you.  Sir, 
will  bit  you  : He  anfwered,  finding,  Friends , 7 have  been 
nearer  you  when  you-  have  mijjed  me.  Thus  perilhed  this 
generous  fpirit,  not  lefs  beloved  for  his  modefty  and  hu- 
manity, than  eftecmed  for  his  courage  and  military  con- 
duct. ' 

Soon  after,  a gentleman  appearing  in  the.  king’s  pre- 
fence, cloathed  in  mourning  for  Sir  Charles  Lucas; 
that  humane  prince,  fuddenly  recollecting  the  hard  fate 
of  his  frieiids,  paid  them  a tribute,  which  none  of  his 
own  unparalleled  misfortunes  ever  extorted  from  him  : 
Ffedifiolved'  into  a flood  of  tears  °.  1 

By  thefe  multiplied  fuccefles  of  the  army,  they  had 
fubdued  all  their  enemies;  and  none  remained  but  the 
helplefs  king  and  parliament,  to  oppofe  their  violent  mea- 
. fures.  From  Cromwel’s  fuggeftion,  a remonftrance  was 
drawn  by  the  council  of  general  officers,  and  fent  to  the 
parliament.  They  there  complain  of  the  treaty  with  the 
king;  demand  his  punilhment for  the  blood  fpilt  during 
the  war  ; require  a diflolution  of  the  prefent  parliament, 
and  a more  equal  reprefentation  for  the  future ; and  aflert, 
that,  though  fervants,  they  are  entitled  to  reprelent  thefe 
important  points  to  their  matters,  who  are  themfelves  no 
better  than  fervants  and  truftees  of  the  people.  At  the 
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C lix  P *"2tr,e  l‘nie’  they  advanced  with  the  army  to  Windfor, 

’ , and  fcnt  colonel  Eure  to  feizc  the  king’s  perfon  at  New- 
'S *•  port,  and  convey  him  to  Hurft  caftle  in  the  neighbour- 
hood,  where  he  was  detained  in  ftridl  confinement, 
t) uie.imj . T his  mcafure  being  forefecn  fome  time  before,  the 
king  was  exhorted  to  make  his  efcape,  which  was  con- 
ceived to  be  very  eafy:  But  having  given  his  word  to  the 
parliament  not  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  liberty  dur- 
ing the  treaty,  and  three  weeks  after  ; he  would  not,  by 
any  perfuafion,  be  induced  to  hazard  the  reproach  of 
violating  that  promife.  In  vain  was  it  urged,  that  a 
promife,  given  to  the  parliament,  could  no  longer  be 
binding  ; fince  they  could  no  longer  afford  him  protec- 
tion front  violence,  threatened  hint  by  other  perfons,  to 
whem  he  was  bound  by  no  tyc  or  engagement.  Xhe 
king  would  indulge  no  refinements  of  cafuiftry,  however 
plaufible,  in  fuch  delicate  fubjedts ; and  was  refolved, 
that,  what  depredations  foever  fortune  fhould  commit 
upen  him,  flic  never  fhould  bereave  him  of  his  honour  p. 

The  parliament  loll  not  courage,  notwithftanding  the 
danger  with  which  they  were  fo  nearly  menaced.  Though 
without  any  plan  for  refilling  military  ufurpations,  they 
. refolved  to  withftand  them  to  the  uttermoft ; and  rather 
tobting  on  a violent  and  vifible  fubverfion  of  govern- 
ment, than  lend  their  authority  to  thcl'e  illegal  and  fan- 
guinary  mcafures  which  were  projected.  They  fet  afide 
the  temonllrance  of  the  army,  without  deigning  to  an- 
fwer  it ; they  voted  the  feizing  of  the  king’s  perfon  to  be 
without  their  confent,  and  fent  a meffage  to  the  general, 
to  know  by  what  authority  that  enterprize  had  been  exe- 
cuted ; and  they  iffued  orders,  that  the  army  Ihould  ad- 
vance no  nearer  to  London. 

Hollis,  the  piefent  leader  of  the  prclbyterians,  was  a 
man  of  unconquerable  intrepidity ; and  many  others  of 

P Cel.  Cocke’s  Memoirs,  p.  174,  Ru(h,  vol.  viii.  p,  1347. 
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that  party  Seconded  his  magnanimous  Spirit.  It  was  pro- 
posed by  them,  that  the  generals  and  principal  officers 
Should,  for  their  difobedience  and  ufurpations,  be  pro- 
claimed traitors  by  the  parliament. 

But  the  parliament  was  dealing  with  men  who  Would 
not  be  frightened  by  words,  nor  retarded  by  any  Scrupu- 
lous delicacy.  The  generals,  under  the  name  of  Fair- 
fax (for  he  flill  allowed  them  to  employ  his  name), 
marched  the  army  to  London,  and,  placing  guards  in 
Whitehall,  the  Meufe,  St.  James’s,  Durham-houfe, 
Covent-garden,  and  Palace- yard,  Surrounded  the  parlia- 
ment with  their  hoflile  armaments. 

The  parliament,  deftitute  of  all  hopes  of  prevailing, 
retained,  however,  courage  to  refift.  They  attempted, 
in  the  face  of  the  army,  to  clofe  their  treaty  with  the 
king  ; and,  though  they  had  formerly  voted  his  concef- 
lions  with  regard  to  the  church  and  delinquents  to  be 
unfatisfadlory,  they  now  took  into  consideration  the  final 
refolution  with  regard  to  the  whole.  After  a violent 
debate  of  three  days,  it  was  carried,  by  a majority  of  129 
againft  83,  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  the  king’s 
conceifions  were  a foundation  for  the  houfes  to  proceed 
upon  in  the  Settlement  of  the  kingdom. 

Next  day,  when  the  commons  were  to  meet,  colonel 
Pride,  formerly  a drayman,  had  environed  the  houfe  with 
two  regiments;  and,  directed  by  lord  Grey  of  Groby, 
he  Seized  in  the  paflage  forty-one  members  of  the  prefby- 
terian  party,  and  fent  them  to  a low  room,  which  palled 
by  the  appellation  of  hell ; whence  they  were  afterwards 
carried  to  Several  inns.  Above  160  members  more  were 
excluded  ; and  none  were  allowed  to  enter  but  the  moft 
furious  and  moft  determined  of  the  independents ; and 
thefe  exceeded  not  the  number  of  fifty  or  Sixty.  This 
invafion  of  the  parliament  commonly,  pafled  under  the 
K 2 name 
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chap,  name  of  colonel  Pride's  purge ; fo  much  difpofed  was  the 
v . nation  to  make  merry  with  the  dethroning  of  thofe  mem- 

J64S.  bers,  who  had  violently  arrogated  the  whole  authority  of 
government,  and  deprived  the  king  of  his  legal  preroga- 
tives. 

The  fubfequent  proceedings  of  the  parliament,  if  this 
diminutive  aflembly  deferve  that  honourable  name,  retain 
not  the  leaf!  appearance  of  law,  equity,  or  freedom. 
They  inflantly  reverfed  the  former  vote,  and  declared  the 
king’s  conceilions  unfatisfaclory.  They  determined,  that 
no  member,  abfent  at  this  Jaft  vote,  fhould  be  received, 
I till  he  fubferibed  it  as  agreeable  to  his  judgment.  T'hey 

renewed  their  former  vote  of  non-addrefles.  And  they 
committed  to  prifon,  Sir  William  Waller,  Sir  John  Clot- 
worthy, the  generals  Mafley,  Brown,  Copley,  and  other 
leaders  of  the  prelbyterians.  Thefe  men,  by  their  credit 
and  authority,  which  was  then  very  high,  had,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  fupported  the  parliament; 
and  thereby  prepared  the  way  for  the  greatnefs  of  the  pre- 
fent  leaders,  who,  at  that  time,  were  of  fmall  account 
in  the  nation. 

The  fecluded  members  having  publifhed  a paper,  con- 
taining a narrative  of  the  violence  which  had  been  exer- 
cifed  upon  them,  and  a proteftation,  that  all  adls  were 
void,  which  from  that  time  had  been  tranfadled  in  the 
houfe  of  commons  ; the  remaining  members  encountered 
it  with  a declaration,  in  which  they  pronounced  it  falfe, 
fcandalous,  feditious,  aud  tending  to  the  deftrudlion  of 
the  vifible  and  fundamental  government  of  the  kingdom. 

These  fudden  and  violent  revolutions  held  the  whole 
nation  in  terror  and  aflonifhment.  Every  man  dreaded  to 
be  trampled  under  foot,  in  the  contention  between  thofe 
mighty  powers,  which  difputed  for  the  fovereignty  of  the 
Rate.  Many  began  to  withdraw  their  effedts  beyond  fea  : 
Foreigners  fcrupled  to  give  any'eredit  to  a people,  fo  torn. 
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by  domeftic  fa&ion,  and  opprefl'ed  by  military  ufurpa-  CHAP, 
tion  : Even  the  internal  commerce  of  the  kingdom  began  , ’ f 

to  ftagnate  : And  in  order  to  remedy  thefe  growing  evils,  164s- 
the  generals,  in  the  name  of  the  army,  publifhed  a de- 
claration, in  which  they  exprefled  their  refolution  of  fup- 
porting  law  and  juftice*1. 

The  more  to  quiet  the  minds  of  men,  the  council  of 
officers  took  into  confideration,  a fchemc  called  The  agree - 
merit  of  the  people-,  being  the  plan  of  a republic,  to  be 
fubftituted  in  the  place  of  that  government,  which  they 
had  fo  violently  pulled  in  pieces.  Many  parts  of  this 
fchemc,  for  correcting  the  inequalities  of  the  reprefentative, 
are  plaufible ; had  the  nation  been  difpofed  to  receive  it, 
or  had  the  army  intended  to  impofe  it.  Other  parts  are 
too  perfect  for  human  nature,  and  favour  flrongly  of  that 
fanatical  fpirit,  fo  prevalent  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  height  of  all  iniquity  and  fanatical  extravagance 
yet  remained ; the  public  trial  and  execution  of  their 
fovereign.  To  this  period  was  every  meafure  precipitated 
by  the  zealous  independents.  The  parliamentary  leaders 
of  that  party  had  intended,  that  the  army,  themfelves, 
fhould  execute  that  daring  enterprize  ; and  they  deemed 
fo  irregular  and  lawlefs  a deed,  bed  fitted  to  Ajch  irregu- 
lar and  lawlefs  inftruments  r.  But  the  generals  were  too 
wife,  to  load  themlelves  ftngly  with  the  infamy  which, 
they  knew,  muft  attend  an  a&ion  fo  fhocking  to  the 
general  fentiments  of  mankind.  The  parliament,  they 
were  refolved,  fhould  fhare  with  them  the  reproach  of  a 
meafure  which  was  thought  requifite  for  the  advance- 
ment of  their  common  ends  of  fafety  and  ambition.  In 
the  houfe  of  commons,  therefore,  a committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  bring  in  a charge  againft  the  king.  On  their 
report  a vote  pafied,  declaring  it  t,reafon  in  a king  to 
levy  war  againft  his  parliament,  and  appointing  a High 

9 Rufh,  yoI,  viii,  p.  ’364.  r Whitlocke. 
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chap.  Court  of  Justice  to  try  Charles  for  this  new  invented 
LIX~  , treafon.  This  vote  was  fent  up  to  the  houfe  of  peers.' 
i £48.  The  houfe  of  peers,  during  the  civil  wars,  had,  all 
along,  been  of  fmall  account ; but  it  had  lately,  fince 
the  king’s  fall,  become  totally  contemptible ; and  very 
few  members  would  fubmit  to  the  mortification  of  attend- 
ing it.  It  happened,  that  day,  to  be  fuller  than  ufual, 
and  they  were  afiembled,  to  the  number  of  fixteen.  With- 
out one  diflenting  voice,  and  almoft  without  deliberation, 
they  inftantly  rejedled  the  vote  of  the  lower  houfe,  and 
adjourned  themfelves  for  ten  days;  hoping,  that  this 
delay  would  be  able  to  retard  the  furious  career  of  the 
commons. 

lC45»  T he  commons  were  not  to  be  flopped  by  fo  fmall  an 
obllacle.  Having  firft  eftablifhed  a principle,  which  is 
noble  in  itfelf,  and  feems  fpecious,  but  is  belied  by  all 
hiltory  and  experience.  That  the  people  are  the  origin  of 
all  jujl  power ; they  next  declared,  that  the  commons  of 
England,  afiembled  in  parliament,  being  chofen  by  the 
people,  and  reprefenting  them,  are  the  fupreme  authority 
of  the  nation,  and  that  whatever  is  enabled  and  declared 
to  be  law  by  the  commons,  hath  the  force  of  law,  with* 
January  4.  out  the  confent  of  king  or  houfe  of  peers.  The  ordi- 
nance for  the  trial  of  Charles  Stuart,  king  of  England, 
fo  they  called  him,  was  again  read,  and  unanimoufly  af- 
fented  to. 

In  proportion  to  the  enormity  of  the  violences  and 
ufurpations,  were  augmented  the  pretences  of  fandlity, 
among  thofe  regicides.  “ Should  any  one  have  volun- 
“ tarily  propofed,”  faid  Cromwel  in  the  houfe,  “ to 
**  bring  the  king  to  punilhment,  I fhould  have  regarded 
“ him  as  the  grcatefl  traitor ; but,  fince  providence  and 
“ neceflity  have  caft  us  upon  it,  I will  pray  to  God  for  a 
• **  bleffing  on  your  counfels ; though  I am  not  prepared 
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“ to  give  you  any  advice  on  this  important  occafion.  c 
“ Even  I myfelf,”  fubjoined  he,  “ when  I was  lately 
“ offering  up  petitions  for  his  majefty’s  rcfloration,  felt 
“ my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  and  con- 
“ fidered  this  preternatural  movement  as  the  anfwer 
“ which  heaven,  having  rejected  the  king,  had  fent 
“ to  my  Applications.” 

A woman  of  Hertfordfhire,  illuminated  by  propheti- 
cal vifions,  defired  admittance  into  the  military  council, 
and  communicated  to  the  officers  a revelation,  which  af- 
fured  them,  that  their  meafures  were  confecrated  from 
above,  and  ratified  by  a heavenly  fan&ion.  This  intelli- 
gence gave  them  great  comfort,  and  much  confirmed  them 
in  their  prefent  refolutions 5. 

Colonel  Harrifon,  the  fon  of  a butcher,  and  the 
moll  furious  enthufiaft  in  the  army,  was  fent  with  a ftrong 
party  to  condudl  the  king  to  London.  At  Windfor, 
Hamilton,  who  was  there  detained  a prifoner,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  king’s  prefence  ; and  falling  on  his  knees, 
paffionately  exclaimed,  My  dear  majier  ! — I have  indeed 
been fo  to  you,  replied  Charles,  embracing  him.  No  far- 
ther intercourfe  was  allowed  between  them.  The  king 
was  inllantly  hurried  away.  Hamilton  long  followed 
him  with  his  eyes,  all  fuffufed  in  tears,  and  prognofli- 
catcd,  that,  in  this  fhort  falutation,  he  had  given  the  iaft 
adieu  to  his  fovereign  and  his  friend. 

Charles  himfelf  was  affured,  that  the  period  of  his 
life  was  now  approaching  ; but  notwithflandino;  all  the 
preparations  which  were  making,  and  the  intelligence 
which  he  received,  he  could  not,  even  yet,  believe,  that 
his  enemies  really  meant  to  conclude  their  violences  by  a 
public  trial  and  execution.  A private  aflaffination  he  every 
moment  looked  for;  and  though  Harrilon  allured  him, 
that  his  apprehenfions  were  entirely  groundlefs,  it  was  by 
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that  cataftrophe,  fo  frequent  with  dethroned  princes,  that 
he  expected  to  terminate  his  life.  In  appearance,  as  well 
as  in  reality,  the  king  was  now  dethroned.  All  the  ex- 
terior fymbols  of  fovereignty  were  withdrawn,  and  his  at- 
tendants had  orders  to  ferve  him  without  ceremony.  At 
firft,  he  was  fhocked  with  inftances  of  rudenefs  and 
familiarity,  to  which  he  had  been  fo  little  accuftomed. 
Nothing  fo  contemptible  as  a defpifed  prince  t was  the  reflec- 
tion which  they  fuggefted  to  him.  But  he  foon  recon- 
ciled his  mind  to  this,  as  he  had  done  to  his  other  cala- 
mities. 

All  the  circumftances  of  the  trial  were  now  adjufted  ; 
and  the  high  court  of  juftice  fully  conftituted.  It  con- 
fiftcd  of  133  perfons,  as  named  by  the  commons;  but 
there  fcarcely  ever  fat  above  70  : So  difficult  was  it, 
notwithstanding  the  blindnefs  of  prejudice,  and  the  allure- 
ments of  intcreft,  to  engage  men  of  any  name  or  charac- 
ter in  that  criminal  meafure.  Cromwel,  Ireton,  Harri- 
fon,  and  the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  moft  of  them  of 
mean  birth,  were  members,  together  with  fome  of  the 
lower  houfe  and  fome  citizens  of  London.  The  twelve 
judges  were  at  firft  appointed  in  the  number  : But  as  they 
had  affirmed,  that  it  was  contrary  to  all  the  ideas  of  Eng- 
lilh  law  to  try  the  king  for  treafon,  by  whofe  authority 
all  acculations  for  treafon  muft  neceflarily  be  conduced  ; 
their  names,  as  well  as  thofe  of  fome  peers,  were  after- 
wards ftruck  out.  Bradfhaw,  a lawyer,  was  chofen  pre- 
fidcnt.  Coke  was  appointed  folicitor  for  the  people  of 
England.  Doriflaus,  Steele,  and  Afke,  were  named  af- 
fiftants.  The  court  fat  in  YVeftminfter-hall, 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  calling  over  the  court, 
when  the  crier  pronounced  the  name  of  Fairfax,  which 
had  been  inferted  in  the  number,  a voice  came  from  one 
of  the  fpedla.tors,  and  cried.  He  has  more  wit  than  to  be 
b(rc.  When  the  charge  was  read  agjinft  the  king,  In  the 
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name  of  the  people  of  England  ; the  fame  voice  exclaimed,  chap. 
fiat  a tenth  part  of  them.  Axtel  the  officer,  who  guarded  f 

the  court,  giving  orders  to  fire  into  the  box  whence  thefe  1649. 
infolent  fpeeches  came  ; it  was  difcovered,  that  lady  Fair- 
fax was  there,  and  that  it  was  fhe  who  had  had  the  cou- 
rage to  utter  them.  She  was  a perfon  of  noble  extraction, 
daughter  of  Horace,  lord  Vere  of  Tilbury;  but  being 
feduced  by  the  violence  of  the  times,  fhe  had  long  feconded 
her  hufband’s  zeal  againft  the  royal  caufe,  and  was  now, 
as  well  as  he,  ffruck  with  abhorrence  at  the  fatal  and 
unexpected  confequence  of  all  his  boafted  victories. 

The  pomp,  the  dignity,  the  ceremony  of  this  tranf-  Thtking** 
aCtion  correfponded  to  the  greateft  conception  that  is  Ul>1* 
fuggefted  in  the  annals  of  human  kind  ; the  delegates  of 
a great  people  fitting  in  judgment  upon  their  fupreme 
magiftrate,  and  trying  him  for  his  mifgovernment  and 
breach  of  truft.  The  folicitor,  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
mons, reprefented,  that  Charles  Stuart,  being  admitted  king 
pf  England,  and  entrujled  with  a limited  power  ; yet  ne- 
verthelefs,  from  a wicked  defign  to  ereCt  an  unlimited  and 
tyrannical  government,  had  traiteroufly  and  malicioufly 
levied  war  againft  the  prefent  parliament,  and  the  people 
whom  they  reprefented,  and  was  therefore  impeached  as  a 
tyrant,  traitor,  murderer,  and  a public  and  implacable 
enemy  to  the  commonwealth.  After  the  charge  was 
ftnifhed,  the  prefident  directed  his  difcourfe  to  the  king, 
and  told  him,  that  the  court  cxpeCted  his  anfwer. 

T he  king,  though  long  detained  a prifoner,  and  now 
produced  as  a criminal,  fuftained,  by  his  magnanimous 
courage,  the  majefty  of  a monarch.  With  great  temper 
and  dignity,  he  declined  the  authority  of  the  court,  and 
refufed  to  fubmit  himfelf  to  their  jurifdiClion.  He  repre- 
fented, that,  having  been  engaged  in  treaty  with  his  two 
houfes  of  parliament,  and,  having  finifhed  almoft  every 
article,  he  had  expeCted  to  be  brought  to  his  capital  in 
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chap,  another  manner,  and  ere  this  time,  to  have  been  reftored 

LIX  . 

^ . to  his  power,  dignity,  revenue,  as  well  as  to  his  perfonal 

»‘4».  liberty  : That  he  could  not  now  perceive  any  appearance 
of  the  upper  houfe,  fo  eflemial  a member  of  the  condi- 
tution  5 and  had  learned,  that  even  the  commons,  whofe 
authority  was  pretended,  were  fubdued  by  lawlefs  force, 
and  were  bereaved  of  their  liberty  : That  he  himfelf  was 
their  native  hereditary  king  ; nor  was  the  whole 
authority  of  the  date,  though  free  and  united,  intitled  to 
try  him,  who  derived  his  dignity  from  the  Supreme  Ma- 
jefty  of  heaven  : That,  admitting  thofe  extravagant  prin- 
ciples which  levelled  all  orders  of  men,  the  court  could 
plead  no  power  delegated  by  the  people  ; unlefs  the  con- 
fcnt  of  every  individual,  down  to  the  meaneft  and  meft 
ignorant  peafant,  had  been  previoufly  alked  and  obtained: 
That  he  acknowledged,  without  fcruple,  that  he  had  a 
truji  committed  to  him,  and  one  mod  facred  and  in- 
violable ; he  was  entruded  with  the  liberties  of  his  people, 
and  would  not  now  betray  them,  by  recognizing  a power, 
founded  on  the  moft  atrocious  violence  and  ufurpation  : 
That  having  taken  arms,  and  frequently  expofed  his  life 
in  defence  of  public  liberty,  of  the  conftitution,  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  he  was  willing,  in 
this  lad  and  mod  folemn  feene,  to  feal  with  his  blood 
thofe  precious  rights  for  which,  though  in  vain,  he  had 
fo  long  contended  : That  thofe  who  arrogated  a title  to 
lit  as  his  judges,  were  born  his  fubjedls,  and  born  fubjedis 
to  thofe  laws,  which  determined.  That  the  king  can  do  no 
wrong  • That  he  was  not  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  Ihel- 
tering  himfelf  under  this  general  maxim,  which  guards 
every  Englilh  monarch,  even  the  lead  deferving  ; but 
was  able,  by  the  mod  fatisfactory  reafons,  to  judify  thofe 
meafures  in  which  he.  had  been  engaged : That,  to  the 
whole  world,  and  even  to  them,  his  pretended  judges, 
he  was  defirous,  if  called  upon  in  another  manner,  to 
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prove  the  integrity  of  his  condudf,  and  aflert  the  juftice  c l»< 
of  thofe  defenfive  arms,  to  which,  unwillingly  and  unfor-  ■ . J 

tunately,  he  had  had  recourfe : But  that,  in  order  to 
preferve  a uniformity  of  condudf,  he  muft,  at  prefent, 
forego  the  apology  of  his  innocence ; left,  by  ratifying 
an  authority,  no  better  founded  than  that  of  robbers  and 
pirates,  he  be  juftly  branded  as  the  betrayer,  inftead  of 
being  applauded  as  the  martyr,  of  the  conftitution. 

The  prefident,  in  order  to  fupport  the  majefty  of  the 
people,  and  maintain  the  fuperiority  of  his  court  above 
the  prifoner,  ftill  inculcated,  that  he  muft  not  decline  the 
authority  of  his  judges  ; that  they  over-ruled  his  objec- 
tions ; that  they  were  delegated  by  the  people,  the  only 
fource  of  every  lawful  power  ; and  that  kings  themfelves 
atfted  but  in  truft  from  that  community,  which  had  in- 
verted this  high  court  of  juftice  with  its  jurifdidlion. 

Even  according  to  thofe  principles  which,  in  his  prefent 
fituation,  he  was  perhaps  obliged  to  adopt,  his  behaviour, 
in  general,  will  appear  not  a little  harfh  and  barbarous; 
but  when  we  confider  him  as  a fubjedf,  and  one  too  of 
no  high  charadler,  addrefling  himfelf  to  his  unfortunate 
fovereign,  his  ftyle  will  be  efteemed,  to  the  laft  degree, 
audacious  and  infolent. 

Three  times  was  Charles  produced  before  the  court, 
and  as  often  declined  their  jurifdiiftion.  On  the  fourth, 
the  judges  having  examined  fome  witneftes,  by  whom  it 
was  proved,  that  the  king  had  appeared  in  arms  againft 
the  forces  commiflioned  by  the  parliament;  they  pro- 
nounced fentence  againft  him.  He  feemed  very  anxious, 
at  this  time,  to  be  admitted  to  a conference  with  the  two 
houfes  ; and  it  was  fuppofed,  that  he  intended  to  relign 
the  crown  to  his  fon:  But  the  court  refufed  compliance, 
and  confidered  that  requeft  as  nothing  but  a delay  of  I7thJ»a. 
juftice. 
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HAP.  IT  is  confeffed,  that  the  king’s  behaviour,  during  this  laft 
‘ fcene  of  his  life,  does  honour  to  his  memory ; and  that, 

•649-  in  all  appearances  before  his  judges,  he  never  forgot  his 

part,  either  as  a prince  or  as  a man.  Firm  and  intrepid, 
he  maintained,  in  each  reply,  the  utmoft  perfpicuity  and 
juftnefs  both  of  thought  and  expreflion : Mild  and  equa- 
ble, he  rofe  into  no  paflion  at  that  unufual  authority 
which  was  affumed  over  him.  His  foul,  without  effort 
or  affc£tation,  l'eemed  only  to  remain  in  the  fituation  fa- 
miliar to  it,  and  to  look  down  with  contempt  on  all  the 
efforts  of  human  malice  and  iniquity.  The  foldiers, 
inftigated  by  their  fuperiors,  were  brought,  though  with 
difficulty,  to  cry  aloud  for  juftice  : Poor  fouls!  faid  the 
king  to  one  of  his  attendants  ; for  a little  money  they  would 
do  as  much  againjl  their  commanders Some  of  them  were 
permitted  to  go  the  utmoft  length  of  brutal  infolence,  and 
to  fpit  in  his  face,  as  he  was  conduced  along  the  paffage 
to  the  court.  To  excite  a fentiment  of  piety  was  the 
only  effect  which  this  inhuman  infult  was  able  to  produce 
upon  him. 

The  people,  though  under  the  rod  of  lawlefs,  un- 
limited power,  could  not  forbear,  with  the  moft  ardent 
prayers,  pouring  forth  their  wifhes  for  his  prefervation ; 
and,  in  his  prefent  diftrefs,  they  avowed  him,  by  their 
generous  tears,  for  their  monarch,  whom,  in  their  mif- 
guided  fury,  they  had  before  fo  violently  rejected.  The 
king  was  loftened  at  this  moving  fcene,  and  expreffed  his 
gratitude  for  their  dutiful  affection.  One  foldier  too, 
leized  by  contagious  fympathy,  demanded  from  heaven  a 
blefling  on  opprefled  and  fallen  majefty : His  officer,  over- 
hearing the  prayer,  beat  him  to  the  ground  in  the  king’s 
prefence.  The  punijhment,  methinks , exceeds  the  offence: 
This  was  the  refle&ion  which  Charles  formed  on  that 
occafion ". 

t Ruth.  vol.  viii.  p.  1415.  u Wirwick,  p,  339, 
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As  foon  as  the  intention  of  trying  the  king  was  known 
in  foreign  countries,  fo  enormous  an  action  was  exclaimed 
againft  by  the  genera]  voice  of  reafon  and  humanity ; 
and  all  men,  under  whatever  form  of  government  they 
were  born,  rejected  this  example,  as  the  utmoft  effort  of 
undifguifed  ufurpation,  and  the  moft  heinous  infult  on 
law  and  juftice.  The  French  ambaffador,  by  orders  from 
his  court,  interpofed  in  the  king’s  behalf : The  Dutch 
employed  their  good  offices  : The  Scots  exclaimed  and 
protefted  againft  the  violence  : The  queen,  the  prince, 
wrote  pathetic  letters  to  the  parliament.  All  folicitations 
were  found  fruitlefs  with  men  whofe  refolutions  were 
fixed  and  irrevocable. 

Four  of  Charles’s  friends,  perfons  of  virtue  and  dig- 
nity, Richmond,  Hertford,  Southampton,  Lindefcy,  ap- 
plied to  the  commons.  They  reprefented,  that  they  were 
the  king’s  counfellors,  and  had  concurred,  by  their  ad- 
vice, in  all  thofe  meafures,  which  were  now  imputed 
as  crimes  to  their  royal  mafter : That,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  and  according  to  the  ditftates  of  common  reafon, 
they  alone  were  guilty,  and  were  alone  expofed  to  cenfure 
for  every  blameable  adlion  of  the  prince:  And  that  they 
now  prefented  themfelves,  in  order  to  fave,  by  their  own 
punifhment,  that  precious  life,  which  it  became  the  com- 
mons themfelves,  and  every  fubjecl,  with  the  utmoft 
hazard,  to  protedl  and  defend  w.  Such  a generous  effort 
tended  to  their  honour  j but  contributed  nothing  towards 
the  king’s  fafety. 

7'he  people  remained  in  that  filence  and  aftonifhment 
which  all  great  paffions,  when  they  have  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exerting  themfelves,  naturally  produce  in  the 
human  mind.  The  foldiers,  being  inceffantly  plied  with 
prayers,  fermons,  and  exhortations,  were  wrought  up  to 
a degree  of  fury,  and  imagined,  that  in  the  adls  of  the 
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CHAP,  moll  extreme  difloyalty  towards  their  prince,  confifted 
, ' , their  greateft  merit  in  the  eye  of  heaven  ’. 

1649.  Three  days  were  allowed  the  king  between  his  fen- 
tence  and  his  execution.  This  interval  he  pafled  with 
great  tranquility,  chiefly  in  reading  and  devotion.  All 
his  family  that  remained  in  England  were  allowed  accefs 
to  him.  It  confifted  only  of  the  princefs  Elizabeth  and 
the  duke  of  Glocefter ; for  the  duke  of  York  had  made 
his  efcape.  Glocefter  was  little  more  than  an  infant : 
The  princefs,  notwithftanding  her  tender  years,  {hewed 
an  advanced  judgment  5 and  the  calamities  of  her  family 
had  made  a deep  impreflion  upon  her.  After  many  pious 
confolations  and  advices,  the  king  gave  her  in  charge  to 
tell  the  queen,  that,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life, 
he  had  never  once,  even  in  thought,  failed  in  his  fidelity 
towards  her ; and  that  his  conjugal  tendernefs  and  his 
life  ftiould  have  an  equal  duration. 

To  the  young  duke  too,  he  could  not  forbear  giving 
fome  advice,  in  order  to  feafon  his  mind  with  early  prin- 
ciples of  loyalty  and  obedience  towards  his  brother,  who 
•was  fo  foon  to  be  his  fovereign.  Holding  him  on  his 
knee,  he  faid,  “ Now  they  will  cut  off  thy  father’s 
“ head.”  At  thefe  words  the  child  looked  very  fted- 
faftly  upon  him.  “ Mark,  child ! what  I fay : They 
“ will  cut  off  my  head  ! and  perhaps  make  thee  a king  : 
“ But  mark  what  I fav,  thou  mull  not  be  a king,  as 
“ long  as  thy  brothers,  Charles  and  James,  are  alive. 
“ They  will  cut  off  thy  brothers’  heads,  when  they  can 
“ catch  them ! And  thy  head  too  they  will  cut  off  at 
laft ! Therefore  I charge  thee,  do  not  be  made  a 
“ king  by  them  !”  The  duke,  fighing,  replied,  “ I will 
**  be  torn  in  pieces  firft  !”  So  determined  an  anfwer, 
from  one  of  fuch  tender  years,  filled  the  king’s  eyes  with 
tears  of  joy  and  admiration. 

1 Burnet's  Hiflory  of  hit  own  Timet, 
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Every  night,  during  this  interval,  the  king  flept 
found  as  ufual ; though  the  noife  of  workmen,  employed 
in  framing  the  fcafFoId,  and  other  preparations  for  his 
execution,  continually  refounded  in  his  ears T.  The 
morning  of  the  fatal  day  he  rofe  early ; and  calling 
Herbert,  one  of  his  attendants,  he  bade  him  employ  more 
than  ufual  care  in  drefling  him,  and  preparing  him  for  fo 
great  and  joyful  a folemnity.  Bifhop  Juxon,  a man 
endowed  with  the  fame  mild  and  fteady  virtues,  by  which 
the  king  himfelf  was  fo  much  diftinguifhed,  aflifted  him 
in  his  devotions,  and  paid  the  laft  melancholy  duties  to 
his  friend  and  fovereign. 

The  ftreet  before  Whitehall  was  the  place  deftined  for 
the  execution:  For  it  was  intended,  by  choofing  that 
very  place,  in  fight  of  his  own  palace,  to  difplay  more 
evidently  the  triumph  of  popular  juflice  over  royal  ma- 
jefty.  When  the  king  came  upon  the  fcaffold,  he  found 
it  fo  furrounded  with  foldiers,  that  he  could  not  expert  to 
be  heard  by  any  of  the  people : He  addreffed,  therefore, 
his  difeourfe  to  the  few  perfons  who  were  about  him  ; 
particularly  colonel  Tomlinfon,  to  whofc  care  he  had 
lately  been  committed,  and  upon  whom,  as  upon  many 
others,  his  amiable  deportment  had  wrought  an  entire 
converfion.  He  juftified  his  own  innocence  in  the  late 
fatal  wars,  and  obferved,  that  he  had  not  taken  arms  till 
after  the  parliament  had  inlifted  forces  ; nor  had  he  any 
other  objedl  in  his  warlike  operations,  than  to  preferve 
that  authority  entire,  which  his  predecefl'ors  had  tranfmit- 
ted  to  him.  He  threw  not,  however,  the  blame  upon  the 
parliament ; but  was  more  inclined  to  think,  that  ill  in- 
ftruments  had  interpofed,  and  raifed  in  them  fears  and 
jealoufies  with  regard  to  his  intentions.  Though  inno- 
cent towards  his  people,  he  acknowledged  the  equity  of 
his  execution  in  the  eyes  of  his  Maker  j and  obferved, 
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that  an  unjuft  fentence,  which  he  had  fuffered  to  take 
effedf,  was  now  punifhed  by  an  unjuft  fentence  upon  him- 
felf.  He  forgave  all  his  enemies,  even  the  chief  inftru- 
ments  of  his  death  ; but  exhorted  them  and  the  whole 
nation  to  return  to  the  ways  of  peace,  by  paying  obe- 
dience to  their  lawful  fovereign,  his  fon  and  fucceflor. 
When  he  was  preparing  himlelf  for  the  block,  bifhop 
Juxon  called  to  him  : “ There  is,  Sir,  but  one  ftage 
“ more,  which,  though  turbulent  and  troublefome,  is  • 
“ yet  a very  ftiort  one.  Confider,  it  will  foon  carry  you 
“ a great  way  j it  will  carry  you  from  earth  to  heaven  ; 

“ and  there  you  fliall  find,  to  your  great  joy,  the  prize 
“ to  which  you  haften,  a crown  of  glory.”  “ I go,” 
replied  the  king,  “ from  a corruptible  to  an  incorruptible 
“ crown  ; where  no  difturbance  can  have  place.”  At  / 
one  blow  was  his  head  fevered  from  his  body.  A man  in 
a vizor  performed  the  office  of  executioner  : Another,  in 
a like  difguife,  held  up  to  the  fpeefators,  the  head, 
ftreaming  with  blood,  and  cried  aloud,  This  is  the  head 
of  a traitor. 

It  is  impoflible  to  deferibe  the  grief,  indignation,  and 
aftonifhment,  which  took  place,  not  only  among  the 
fpedfators,  who  were  overwhelmed  with  a flood  of  for- 
row,  but  throughout  the  whole  nation,  as  foon  as  the 
report  of  this  fatal  execution  was  conveyed  to  them. 
Never  monarch,  in  the  full  triumph  of  fuccefs  and  vic- 
tory, was  more  dear  to  his  people,  than  his  misfortunes 
and  magnanimity,  his  patience  and  piety,  had  rendered 
this  unhappy  prince.  In  proportion  to  their  former  delu- 
fions,  which  had  animated  them  againft  him,  was  the 
violence  of  their  return  to  duty  and  affedtion  ; while  each 
reproached  himfelf,  either  with  adlive  difloyalty  towards 
him,  or  with  too  indolent  defence  of  his  opprefled  caufe. 
On  weaker  mir.ds,  the  effedl  of  thefe  complicated  paflions 
was  prodigious.  Women  are  faid  to  have  caft  forth  the 

„ 7 untimely 
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■untimely  fruit  of  their  womb  : Others  fell  into  convul-  c H * p- 
fions,  or  funk,  into  fuch  a melancholy  as  attended  them  — - & 

to  their  grave  : Nay  fome,  unmindful  of  themfelves,  as  **W* 
though  they  ctould  not,  or  would  not,  furvtve  their  be- 
loved prince,.  ,it  is  reported,  fuddenly  fell  down  dead* 

The  very  .pulpits  were  bedewed  with  unfuborned  tears ; 

• ".thofe  pulpits',  • which  ;had  formerly  thundered  out  the  mod 

violent  imprecations.Snd  anathemas  againft  hirri.  And  all 
*.  tnen.united  irl  their  deteftation  of  thofe  hypocritical  parri- 
iv  prdes,  whoj  by  fanctified  pretences,  had  fo  long  difguifed 

• their  treafons,  and.  in  this  lad  a£l  of  iniquity  had  thrown 

, * *’ 

■ r-  an  indelible  ftairi  tiporf.  the  nation.  • . 

' A fresh  indance  of  hypocrify  was  difplayed  the  very 

day  of  the  king’s  death.  The  generous  Fairfax,  not  • 

;s'  content  with  being  dbfent  from  the  trial,  had  ufed  all  the 

> - 'intereft  which  he  yet  retained,  to  prevent  the  execution 

' % of  the  fatal  fentenee;  and  had  even  employed  perfuafiort 

* '•  * With  his  own  regiment,  though  none  elfe  fhould  follow  him, 

r.  to  refciie.  the  king  from  his  difloyal  murderers.  Cromwe! 
and.. Ireton,  informed  of  this  intention,  endeavoured  to 
. - convince  him,  that  the  Lord  had  rejefled  the  king;  and 
■ they  exhorted  him  to  feek  by  prayer  fome  dire£tion  from 
’ heaven  on  this  important  occafioti : But  they  concealed 
i-from  him  that  they  had  already  figned  the-  warrant  for 
-.the  execution.  Hartifori  was  the  perfon  appointed  to 
join  in  prayer  with  the  unwary  general.  By  agreement, 

’he  prolonged  his  doleful  cant,  till  intelligence  arrived, 
that  the  fatal  blow  was  ftruck.  He  then  rofe  from  his 
knees,  and  ihfided  with  Fairfax,  that  this’  event  was  a 
miraculous  and  providential  anfwer,  which  heaven  had 
Tent  to  their  devout  Applications  *. 

It  being  remarked,  that  the  king,  the  moment  before 
he  dretched  out  his  neck  to  the  executioner,  had  faid  to 
Juxon,  with  a very  earned  accent,  the  fingle  word, 

* Herbert,  p.  135. 
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• Remember  ; great  myfteries  were  fuppofed  to  be  con- 

j cealed  under  that  expredion  ; and  the  generals  vehemently 
infilled  with  the  prelate,  that  he  fhould  inform  them  of 
the  king’s  meaning.  Juxon  told  them,  that  the  king, 
having  frequently  charged  him  to  inculcate  on  his  fon  the 
forgivenefs  of  his  murderers,  had  taken  this  opportunity, 
in  the  laft  moment  of  his  life,  when  his  commands,  he 
fuppofed,  would  be  regarded  as  facred  and  inviolable,  to 
re-iterate  that  defire  ; and  that  his  mild  fpirit  thus  ter-  • 
minated  its  prefent  courfe,  by  an  adt  of  benevolence  to-  • 
wards  his  greatefl  enemies. 

a 4 “ 

The  character  of  this  prince,  as  that  of  mod  men,  if 
not  of  all  men,  was  mixed  ; but  his  virtues  predominated 
extremely  above  his  vices,  or,  more  properly  fpeaking, 
his  impcrfcdtions  : For  fcarce  any  of  his  faults  rofe  to  ' 
that  pitch  as  to  merit  the  appellation  of  vices.  To  con- 
fider  him  in  the  moll  favourable  light,  it  may  be  affirmed, 
that  his  dignity  was  free  from  pride,  his  humanity  from  •' 
weakncfs,  his  bravery  from  rafhnefs,  his  temperance  from 
aufterity,  his  frugality  from  avarice : All  thefe  virtues, 
in  him,  maintained  their  proper  bounds,  and  merited  . 
unreferved  praife.  To  fpeak  the  moll  harfhly  of  .him, 
we  may  affirm,  that  njany  of  his  good  qualities  were 
attended  with  fome  latent  frailty,  which,  though  feem- 
ingly  inconfiderable,  was  able,  when  feconded  by  the 
extreme  malevolence  of  his  fortune,  to  difappoint  them 
of  all  their  influence:  His  beneficent  drfpofition  was  • 
clouded  by  a manner  not  very  gracious ; his  virtue  was 
tinctured  with  fuperflition  ; his  good  fenfe  was  disfigured 
by  a deference  to  perfons  of  a capacity  inferior  to  his 
own  ; and  his  moderate  temper  exempted  him  not  from 
hafly  and  precipitate  refolutions.  He  deferves  the  epithet  of 
a good,  rather  than  of  a great  man  ; and  was  more  fitted 
to  rule  in  a regular  eflablifhed  government,  than  either  to 
give  way  to  the  encroachments  of  a popular  ailcmbly,  or 

finally 
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finally  to  fubtlue  their  pretenfions.  He  wanted  fupplenefs  c * p- 
and  dexterity  fufficient  for  the  firft  meafure:  He  was  not  < j 

endowed  with  the  vigour  requifite  for  the  fecond.  Had  i649- 
he  been  born  an  abfolute  prince,  his  humanity  and  good 
fenfe  had  rendered  his  reign  happy  and  his  memory  pre- 
cious: Had  the  limitations  on  prerogative  been,  in  his 
time,  quite  fixed  and  certain,  his  integrity  had  made  him 
regard,  as  facred,  the  boundaries  of  the  conftitution. 
Unhappily,  his  fate  threw  him  into  a period,  when  the 
precedents  of  many  former  reigns  favoured  ftrongly  of 
arbitrary  power,  and  the  genius  of  the  people  ran  vio- 
lently towards  liberty.  And  if  his  political  prudence  was 
not  fufficient  to  extricate  him  from  fo  perilous  a fituation, 
he  may  be  excufed;  fince,  even  after  the  event,  when  it 
is  commonly  eafy  to  correit  all  errors,  one  is  at  a lofs  to 
determine  what  conduit,  in  his  circumftances,  could' 
have  maintained  the  authority  of  the  crown,  and  pre- 
ferved  the  peace  of  the  nation.  Expofed  without  re- 
venue, without  arms  to  the  alTault  of  furious  implacable- 
and  bigoted  fa&ions,  it  was  never  permitted  him,  but- 
with  the  moft  fatal  confequences,  to  commit  the  fmalleft 
miftake;  a condition  too  rigorous  to  be  impofed  on  the" 
greateft  human  capacity. 

Some  hiftorians  have  ralhly  queftioned  the  good  faith 
of  this  prince : But,  for  this  reproach,  the  moft  malig- 
nant fcrutiny  of  his  conduit,  which,  in  every  circum-> 
ftance,  is  now  thoroughly  known,  affords  not  any  reafon- 
able  foundation.  On  the  contrary,  if  we.confider  the. 
extreme  difficulties  to  which  he  was  fo  frequently  re- 
duced, and  compare  the  fincerity  of  his  profeffions  and 
declarations ; we  fhall  avow,  that  probity  and  honour 
ought  juftly  to  be  numbered  among  his  moft  fhining 
qualities.  In  every  treaty,  thofe  conceffions  which  he 
thought  he  could  not  in  confcience  maintain,  he 
never  could,  by  any  motive  or  perfuafion,  be  induced  to 
L 2 make. 
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chap.  make.  And  though  fome  violations  of  the  petition  of 
. right  may  perhaps  be  imputed  to  him  3 thefe  are  more  to 
>649'  he  afcribed  to  the  necefiity  of  his  fituation,  and  to  the  lofty 
ideas  of  royal  prerogative,  which,  from  former  eftablifhed 
precedents,  he  had  imbibed,  than  to  any  failure  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  bis  principles*. 

This  prince  was  of  a comely  prefence 3 of  a fweetr 
but  melancholy  afpeft.  His  face  was  regular,  handfome* 
and  well  complexioned;  his  body  ftrong,  healthy,  and 
juftly  proportioned ; and  being  of  a middle  ftature,  he 
was  capable  of  enduring  the  greateft  fatigues.  He  ex- 
celled in  horfemanfh  ip  and  other  exercifes ; and  he  pof- 
fefl'ed  all  the  exterior,  as  well  as  many  of  the  eflential 
qualities,  which  form  an  accomplifhed  prince. 

The  tragical  death  of  Charles  begat  a queftion,  whe- 
ther the  people,  in  any  cafe,  were  entitled  to  judge  and 
to  punilh  their  fovereign  ; and  (nod  men,  regarding  chiefly 
the  atrocious  ufurpation  of  the  pretended  judges,  and  the 
merit  of  the  virtuous  prince  who  fuffered,  were  inclined 
to  condemn  the  republican  principle  as  highly  feditious 
and  extravagant:  But  there  flill  were  a few,  who,  ab- 
ftrafling  from  the  particular  circumftanees  of  this  cafe, 
were  able  to  confider  the  queftion  in  general,  and  were 
inclined  to  moderate,  not  contradiff,  the  prevailing  fen- 
timtnt.  Such  might  have  been  their  reafoning.  If  ever, 
on  any  occafion,  it  were  laudable  to  conceal  truth  from 
the  populace,  it  muft  be  confelfcd,  that  the  dodlrine  of 
refiftance  affords  fuch  an  example;  and  that  all  fpecu- 
lative  reafoiters  ought  to  obferve,'with  regard  to  this  prin- 
ciple, the  fame  cautious  filencc,  which  the  laws,  in  every 
fpecics  of  government,  have  ever  preferibed  to  themfelves. 
Government  is  inftituted  in  order  to  reftrain  the  fury  and 
injuftice  of  the  peoples  and  being  always  founded  on 
opinion,  not  on  force,  it  is  dangerous  to  weaken,  by 
thefe  fpeculations,  the  reverence  which  the  multitude 
1 See  note  [Fj  at  the  end  of  titc  volume. 
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owe  to  authority,  and  to  inftrudl  them  beforehand,  that  c £ £ p' 
the  cafe  can  ever  happen,  when  they  may  be  freed  from  _ ...  1 
their  duty  of  allegiance.  Or  fhould  it  be  found  impoflible  i6,9r 
to  retrain  the  licence  of  human  difquifitions,  it  muft  be 
acknowledged,  that  the  dodtrine  of  obedience  ought  alone 
to  be  inculcated , and  that  the  exceptions,  which  are  rare, 
ought  feldorh  or  never  to  be  mentioned  in  popular  reafon- 
ings  and  difcourfes.  Nor  is  there  any  danger,  that  man- 
kind, by  this  prudent  referve,  fhould  univerfally  degene- 
rate into  a ftate  of  abjedt  fervitude.  When  the  exception 
really  occurs,  even  though  it  be  not  previoufly  expedled 
and  defcanted  on,  it  muft,  from  its  very  nature,  be  fo 
obvious  and  undifputed,  as  to  remove  all  doubt,  and 
overpower  the  reftraint,  however  great,  impofed  by  teach- 
ing the  general  dodtrine  of  obedience.  But  between  re- 
iifting  a prince  and  dethroning  him,  there  is  a wide  inter- 
val;. and  the  abufes  of  power,  which  can  warrant  the 
latter  violence,  are  greater  and  more  enormous,  than 
thofe  which  will  juftify  the  former.  Hiftory,  however, 
fupplies  us  with  examples  even  of  this  kind ; and  the 
reality  of  the  fuppofition,  though,  for  the  future,  it 
ought  ever  to  be  little  looked  for,  muft,  by  all  candid 
enquirers,  be  acknowledged  in  the  paft.  But  between 
dethroning  a prince  and  punifhipg  him,  there  is  another 
very  wide  interval ; and  it  were  not  ftrange,  if  even  men  of 
the  moft  enlarged  thought  fhould  queftion,  whether  human 
nature  could  ever  in  any  monarch,  reach  that  height  of  de- 
pravity, as  to  warrant,  in  revolted  fubjedts,  this  laft  adt  of 
extraordinary  jurifdidtion.  That  illufion,  if  it  be  an  illu-. 
fion,  which  teaches  us  to  pay  a facred  regard  to  the  per- 
fons  of  princes,  is  fo  falutary,  that  to  diflipate  it  by  the 
formal  trial  and  punifhment  of  a fovereign,  will  have 
more  pernicious  effedts  upon  the  people,  than  the  example 
of  juftice  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  a beneficial  influence 
upon  princes,  by  checking  their  career  of  tyranny.  It  is 
L 3 dangerous 
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C lix  P*  ^anEer0us  a'^°)  by  thefe  examples,  to  reduce  princes  to 

^ . dcfpair,  or  bring  matters  to  fuch  extremities  againft  perfons 

1649.  endowed  with  great  power,  as  to  leave  them  no  refource, 
but  in  the  mod  violent  and  mod  fanguinary  counfels. 
This  general  pofition  being  eftabliflied,  it  mud  however 
be  obferved,  that  no  reader,  almoft  of  any  party  or  prin- 
ciple, was  ever  Ihocked,  when  he  read,  in  ancient  hiltory» 
that  the  Roman  fenate  voted  Nero,  their  abfolute  fove- 
reign,  to  be  a public  enemy,  and,  even  without  trial, 
condemned  him  to  the  fcvcrcll  and  mod  ignominious 
puniihment;  a punifliment  from  which  the  meaneft 
Roman  citizen  was,  by  the  laws,  exempted.  The  crimes 
of  that  bloody  tyrant  are  fo  enormous,  that  they  break 
through  all  rules ; and  extort  a confelTion,  that  fuch  a 
dethroned  prince  is  no  longer  fuperior  to  his  people,  and 
can  no  longer  plead,  in  his  own  defence,  laws,  which 
were  eftabliflied  for  conducting  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
adminiftration.  But  when  we  pafs  from  the  cafe  of  Nero 
to  that  of  Charles,  the  great  difproportion,  or  rather 
total  contrariety,  of  character  immediately  itrikes  us; 
and  we  Hand  aftonilhed,  that,  among  a civilized  people, 
fo  much  virtue  could  ever  meet  with  fo  fatal  a cataftrophe. 
lliftory,  the  great  miftrefs  of  wifdom,  fumifhes  examples 
of  all  kinds ; and  every  prudential,  as  well  as  moral 
precept,  may  be  authorifed  by  thofe  events,  which  her 
enlarged  mirror  is  able  to  prefent  to  us.  From  the 
memorable  revolutions  which  palled  in  England  during 
this  period,  we  may  naturally  deduce  the  fame  ufeful 
leflon,  which  Charles  himfelf,  in  his  later  years,  inferred; 
that  it  is  dangerous  for  princes,  even  from  the  appearance 
of  neceflity,  to  afl’ume  more  authority  than  the  laws  have 
allowed  them.  But  it  mull  be  confeflcd,  that  thefe  events 
furnifl)  us  with  another  inftruCtion,  no  lefs  natural,  and  no 
lefs  ufeful,  concerning  the  madnefs  of  the  people,  the  fu- 
ries of  fanaticifm,  and  the  danger  of  mercenary  armies. 

IN 
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In  order  to  clofe  this  part  of  Britifh  hiftory,  it  is  alfo 
neceflary  to  relate  the  diflolution  of  the  monarchy  in 
England  : That  event  foon  followed  upon  the  death  of 
the  monarch.  When  the  peers  met,  on  the  day  appointed 
in  their  adjournment,  they  entered  upon  bufinefs,  and 
fent  down  fome  votes  to  the  commons,  of  which  the 
latter  deigned  not  to  take  the  leaf!:  notice.  In  a few  days, 
the  lower  houfe  palled  a vote,  that  they  would  make  no 
more  addrefi’es  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  nor  receive  any 
from  them  ; and  that  that  houfe  was  ufelefs  and  danger- 
ous, and  was  therefore  to  be  abolilhed.  A like  vote' 
pafled  with  regard  to  the  monarchy;  and  it  is  remark- 
able, that  Martin,  a zealous  republican,  in  the  debate  on 
this  queftion,  confefled,  that,  if  they  defired  a king,  the 
laft  was  as  proper-as  any  gentleman  in  England  b.  The 
commons  ordered  a new  great  feal  to  be  engraved,  on 
which  that  aflembly  was  reprefented,  with  this  legend. 
On  the  first  year  of  freedom,  by  God’s  Bles- 
sing, restored,  1648.  The  forms  of  all  public  bufi- 
nefs were  changed,  from  the  king's  name,  to  that  of  the 
keepers  of  the  liberties  of  England  c.  And  it  was  de- 
clared high  treafon  to  proclaim,  or  any  otherwife  ac- 
knowledge Charles  Stuart,  commonly  called  prince  of 
Wales. 

The  commons  intended,  it  is  faid,  to  bind  the  princefs 
Elizabeth  apprentice  to  a button-maker  : The  duke  of 
Glocefter  was  to  be  taught  fome  other  mechanical  em- 
ployment. But  the  former  foon  died  ; of  grief,  as  is 
fuppofed,  for  her  father’s  tragical  end : The  latter  was, 
by  Cromwel,  fent  beyond  fea. 

b Walker’s  hiftory  ofinde  pendency,  parti. 

c The  court  of  King’s  Bench  was  called  the  court  of  Public  Bench.  So 
cautious  on  this  head  were  fome  of  the  republicans,  that,  it  is  pretended,  in 
reciting  the  Lord’s  prayer,  they  would  not  f»y  thy  kingdom  come , but  always 
tly  commonwealth  come • 
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C lix  P*  ^HE  kinS’s  ftatue>  *n  the  Exchange,  vvaS  thrown 
y . ' ■ down  ; and  on  the  pedeftal  thefe  words  were  infcribed  : 
‘649-  Exit  tyrannus,  regum  ultimus  ; The  tyrant  is  gonet 

the  laji  of  the  kings. 

Duke  Hamilton  was  tried  by  a new  high  court  of 
jullice,  as  earl  of  Cambridge  in  England  ; and  con- 
demned for  treafon.  This  fcntence,  which  was  certainly 
hard,  but  which  ought  to  fave  his  memory  from  all 
imputations  of  treachery  to  his  mailer,  was  executed  on 
a fcaffold,  erecled  before  Wellminfter-hall.  Lord  Capel 
underwent  the  fame  fate.  Both  thefe  noblemen  had 
efcaped  from  prifon,  but  were  afterwards  difcovered  and 
taken.  To  all  the  felicitations  of  their  friends  for  par- 
don, the  generals  and  parliamentary  leaders  ftjll  replied, 
that  it  was  certainly  the  intention  of  Providence  they 
Ihould  fuffer ; fmee  it  had  permitted  them  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies,  after  they  had  once  recovered  their 
. liberty. 

The  earl  of  Holland  loll  his  life  by  a like  fentence. 
Though  of  a polite  and  courtly  behaviour,  he  died  la- 
mented by  no  party.  His  ingratitude  to  the  Icing,  and 
his  frequent  changing  of  fides,  were  regarded  as  great 
Pains  on  his  memory.  The  earl  of  Norwich  and  Sir  John 
Owen,  being  condemned  by  the  fame  court,  were  par- 
doned by  the  commons. 

The  king  left  fix  children;  three  males,  Charles, 
born  in  1630,  James  duke  of  York,  born  in  1633,  Henry 
duke  of  Glocefter,  born  in  1641  ; and  three  females, 
Mary  princefs  of  Orange,  born  1631,  Elizabeth,  born 
1635,  and  Henrietta,  afterwards  duchefs  of  Orleans, 
born-at  Exeter  1644. 

The  archbifhops  of  Canterbury  in  this  reign  were 
Abbot  and  Laud : The  lord  keepers,  Williams,  bifhop 
of  Lincoln,  lord  Coventry,  lord  Finch,  lord  Littleton, 
and  Sir  Richard  Lane ; the  high  admirals,  the  duke  of 
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Buckingham  and  the  earl  of  Northumberland ; the  trea-  c ^ A P, 
furers,  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  the  earl  of  Portland,  ■ -w-  j 

Juxon,  bifliop  of  London,  and  lord  Cottington;  the  fe- 
cretaries  of  (late,  lord  Conway,  Sir  Albertus  Moreton, 

Coke,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  lord  Falkland,  lord  Digby,  and 
Sir  Edward  Nicholas. 

It  may  be  expected,  that  we  fhould  here  mention  the 
Jeon  Bafilike , a work  publiflied  in  the  king’s  name  a few 
days  after  his  execution.  It  feems  aJmoft  impoflible,  in 
the  controverted  parts  of  hiftory,  to  fay  any  thing  which 
will  fatisfy  the  zealots  of  both  parties:  But  with  regard 
to  the  genuinenefs  of  that  production,  it  is  not  eafy  for 
an  hiftorian  to  fix  any  opinion,  which  will  be  entirely  to 
his  own  fatisfadlion.  The  proofs  brought  to  evince,  that 
this  work  is  or  is  not  the  king’s,  are  fo  convincing,  that, 
if  an  impartial  reader  perufe  any  one  fide  apartd,  he  will 
think  it  impoflible,  that  arguments  could  be  produced, 
fufficient  to  counterbalance  fo  ftrong  an  evidence  : And 
when  he  compares  both  fides,  he  will  be  fome  time  at  a 
lofs  to  fix  any  determination.  Should  an  abfolute  fufpence 
pf  judgment  be  found  difficult  or  difagreeable  in  fo  inte- 
refting  a queftion,  I muft  confefs,  that  I much  incline  to 
give  the  preference  to  the  arguments  of  the  royalifts. 

The  teftimonies,  which  prove  that  performance  to  be  the 
king’s,  are  more  numerous,  certain,  and  dircCI,  than 
thofe  on  the  other  fide.  This  is  the  cafe,  even  if  we 
confider  the  external  evidence  : But  when  we  weigh  the 
internal,  derived  from  the  ftyle  and  compofition,  there  is 
no  manner  of  comparifon.  Thefe  meditations  refemblc, 

A See  on  the  one  hand,  Toland’s  Amyntor,  and  on  the  other,  Wagftaffe’i 
vindication  of  the  royal  martyr,  with  Young’s  addition.  Wc  may  remark, 
that  Lord  Clarendon’s  total  filence  with  regard  to  this  fuhje£V,  in  fo  fall  a 
hiftory,  compofed  in  vindication  of  the  king’s  meafures  and  character,  form* 
a ^refumption  on  Toland’s  fide,  and  a preemption  of  which  that  author  waa 
ignorant  ; the  works  of  the  noble  hiftorian  not  being  then  publithcd.  Bifliop 
Jiurr.et’s  teftimony  too  muft  be  allowed  of  fome  weight  againft  the  Icon, 
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C lix  P'  *n  e^eSance>  purity,  neatnefs,  and  ftmplicity,  the  genius 
t ■ of  thofe  performances,  which  we  know  with  certainty  to 

1649.  have  flowed  from  the  royal  pen  : But  arc  fo  unlike  the 
bombaft,  perplexed,  rhetorical,  and  corrupt  flyle  of  Dr. 
Gauden,  to  whom  they  are  aferibed,  that  no  human  tefti- 
mony  feems  fuffleient  to  convince  us,  that  he  was  the 
author.  Yet  all  the  evidences,  which  would  rob  the  king 
of  that  honour,  tend  to  prove,  that  Dr.  Gauden  had  the 
merit  of  writing  fo  fine  a performance,  and  the  infamy  of 
impofing  it  on  the  world  for  the  king’s. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  the  general  compaflion  ex- 
cited towards  the  king,  by  the  publifhing,  at  fo  critical 
a juncture,  a work  fo  full  of  piety,  mepknefs,  and  huma- 
nity. Many  have  not  fcrupled  to  aferibe  to  that  book 
the  fubfe<i'ient  reftoration  of  the  royal  -family.  Milton 
compares  its  efteCls  to  thofe  which  were  wrought  on  the 
tumultuous  Romans  by  Anthony’s  reading  to  them  the 
will  of  Ctefar.  The  Icon  pafled  through  fifty  editions  in 
a twelvemonth  ; and  independent  of  the  great  intereft 
taken  in  it  by  the  nation,  as  the  fuppofed  production  of 
their  murdered  fovereign,  it  muft  be  acknowledged  the 
beft  profe  compofition,  which,  at  the  time  of  its  publi- 
cation, was  to  be  found  in  the  Englifh  language. 
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State  of  England of  Scotland of  Ireland 

Levellers  fupprejfed Siege  of  Dublin  raifed 

Lredah  formed  — — Covenanters — Montrofe  taken 

prifoner executed Covenanters Battle 

of  Dunbar of  Worcefler King's  efcape 

The  commonwealth Dutch  war Dijfolution 

of  the  parliament. 

THE  confufions  which  overfpread  England  after 
the  murder  of  Charles  I.  proceeded  as  well  from 
the  fpirit  of  refinement  and  innovation,  which  agitated 
the  ruling  party,  as  from  the  difiolution  of  all  that  autho- 
rity, both  civil  and  ecclefiaftical,  by  which  the  nation 
had  ever  been  accuftomed  to  be  governed.  Every  man 
had  framed  the  model  of  a republic;  and,  however  new 
It  was,  or  fantaftical,  he  was  eager  in  recommending  it 
to  his  fellow-citizens,  or  even  impofing  it  by  force  upon 
them.  Every  man  had  adjufied  a fyftcm  of  religion, 
which  being  derived  from  no  traditional  authority,  was 
peculiar  to  himfelf ; and  being  founded  on  fuppofed  in- 
fpiration,  not  on  any  principles  of  human  reafon,  had 
no  means,  befides  cant  and  low  rhetoric,  by  which  it 
could  recommend  itfelf  to  others.  The  levellers  infilled 
on  an  equal  diftribution  of  power  and  property,  and  de- 
claimed all  dependence  and  furbordination.  The  mille- 
narians  or  fifth-monarchy-men  required,  that  government 
jjfelf  Ihould  be  abolilhed,  and  all  human  powers  be  laid 
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C V P*  'n  *^e  'n  or<^er  to  Pave  l^e  way  ^or  dominion 

*,  ,.  of  Chrift,  whofc  fecond  coming  they  fuddenly  expedl- 

ed.  The  Antinomians  even  infilled,  that  the  obligations 
of  morality  and  natural  law  were  fufpended,  and  that 
the  eletd,  guided  by  an  internal  principle,  more  per- 
fect and  divine,  were  fuperior  to  the  beggarly  elements  of 
jtifticc  and  humanity.  A confiderable  party  declaimed 
againd  tithes  and  hireling  priefthood,  and  were  refolv- 
cd,  that  the  magiftrate  fhould  not  fupport  by  power  or 
revenue  any  ecclefiadical  eftablilhment.  Another  party 
inveighed  againd  the  law  and  its  profeflors  ; and  on  pre- 
tence of  rendering  more  fimple  the  didribution  of  judice, 
■were  defirous  of  abolifhing  the  whole  fydem  of  Englifii 
jurifprudence,  which  feemed  interwoven  with  monarchi- 
cal government.  Even  thofe  among  the  republicans, 
who  adopted  not  fuch  extravagancies,  were  fo  intoxicated 
with  their  faintly  charafter,  that  they  fuppofed  them- 
ftlves  poflefled  of  peculiar  privileges  ; and  all  profeflions, 
oaths,  laws,  and  engagements  had,  in  a great  meafure> 
led  their  influence  over  them.  The  bands  of  fociety 
were  every  where  loofened  ; and  the  irregular  paflions  of 
men  were  encouraged  by  fpcculative  principles,  dill  more 
unfocial  and  irregular. 

» The  royalids,  confiding  of  the  nobles  and  more  con-, 
fidcrablc  gentry,  being  degraded  from  their  authority  and 
plundered  of  their  property,  were  inflamed  with  the 
highefl  refentment  and  indignation  againd  thofe  ignoble 
adverfaries,  who  had  reduced  them  to  fubjedion.  The 
prefbyterians,  whofe  credit  had  fird  fupported  the  arms 
of  the  parliament,  were  enraged  to  find  that,  by  the 
treachery  or  fuperior  cunning  of  their  aflociates,  the 
fruits  of  all  their  fuccefsful  labours  were  raviflied  from 
them.  The  former  party,  from  inclination  and  prin- 
ciple, zealoufly  attached  themfelves  to  the  fon  of  their 
ppfortunate  monarch,  whofe  memory  they  rtfpe&ed,  and 
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whofe  tragical  death  they  deplored.  The  latter  call  their  c 
eye  towards  the  fame  objedl;  but  they  had  ftill  many  v 
prejudices  to  overcome*  many  fears  and  jealoufies  to  be 
allayed,  ere  they  could  cordially  entertain  thoughts  of 
reftoring  the  family,  which  they  had  fo  grieVoufly  of- 
fended, and  whofe  principles  they  regarded  with  fuoh  vio- 
lent abhorrence. 

The  only  folid  fupport  of  the  republican  independent 
fadtion,  which*  though  it  formed  fo  fmall  a part  of  the 
nation,  had  violently  ufurped  the  government  of  the 
whole,  was  a numerous  army  of  near  fifty  thoufand  men. 
But  this  army,  formidable  from  its  difeipline  and  cou- 
rage, as  well  as  its  numbers*  was  adluated  by  a fpirit 
that  rendered  it  dangerous  to  the  aflembly,  which  had 
afilimed  the  command  over  it.  Accuftomed  to  indulge 
every  chimera  in  politics,  every  frenzy  in  religion,  the 
foldiers  knew  little  of  the  fubordination  of  citizens,  and 
had  only  learned,  from  apparent  necelfity,  fome  maxims 
of  military  obedience.  And  while  they  ftill  maintained, 
that  all  thofe  enormous  violations  of  law  and  equity,  of 
which  they  had  been  guilty,  were  juftified  by  the  fuccefs 
with  which  Providence  had  blefled  them  * they  were  ready 
to  break  out  into  any  new  diforder,  wherever  they  had 
the  profpedt  of  a like  fandtion  and  authority. 

WHAt  alone  gave  fome  (lability  to  all  thefe  unfettled 
humours,  was  the  great  influence,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary, acquired  by  Oliver  Cromwel.  This  man,  fuited 
to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  to  that  alone,  was 
equally  qualified  to  gain  the  affedliofi  and  confidence  of 
men,  by  what  was  mean,  vulgar,  and  ridiculous  in  his 
charadler  j as  to  command  their  obedience  by  what  was 
great,  daring,  and  enterprizing.  Familiar  even  to  buf- 
foonery with  the  meaneft  centinel,  he  never  loft  his 
authority  : Tranfported  to  a degree  of  madnefs  with  reli- 
gious extafies,  he  never  forgot  the  political  purpofes,  to 

which 
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CHAP,  which  they  might  ferve.  Hating  monarchy,  while  i 
^ ■ fubject ; defpifmg  liberty,  while  a citizen  ; though  he 

*649-  retained  for  a time  all  orders  of  men  under  a feeming 
obedience  to  the  parliament ; he  was  fecretly  paving  the 
way,  by  artifice  and  courage,  to  his  own  unlimited  au-* 
thority. 

The  parliament,  for  fo  we  muft  henceforth  call  a 
fmall  and  inconfiderable  part  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
having  murdered  their  fovereign  with  fo  many  appearing 
circumdances  of  folemnity  and  juftice,  and  fo  much  real 
violence  and  even  fury,  began  to  aflume  more  the  air  of 
a civil,  legal  power,  and  to  enlarge  a little  the  narrow 
bottom  upon  which  they  Hood.  They  admitted  a few 
of  the  excluded  and  abfent  members,  fuch  as  were  liable 
to  lead  exception  ; but  on  condition,  that  thefe  members 
fhould  fign  an  approbation  of  whatever  had  been  done  in 
their  abfcnce  with  regard  to  the  king’s  trial : And  fome 
of  them  were  willing  to  acquire  a fhare  of  power  on  fuch 
terms  : The  greater  part  difdained  to  lend  their  autho- 
rity to  fuch  apparent  ufurpations.  They  iffue  fome 
writs  for  new  elections,  in  places  where  they  hoped  to 
have  intereft  enough  to  bring  in  their  own  friends  and 
dependants.  They  named  a council  of  date,  thirty- 
eight  in  number,  to  whom  all  addrelles  were  made,  who 
gave  orders  to  all  generals  and  admirals,  who  executed 
the  laws,  and  who  digeded  all  bufinefs  before  it  was 
introduced  into  parliament They  pretended  to  employ 
themfelvcs  entirely  in  adjuding  the  laws,  forms,  and 
plan  of  a new  reprefentative  ; and  as  foon  as  they  fhould 
have  fettled  the  nation,  they  profeded  their  intention  of 

* Their  names  were,  the  earls  of  Denbigh,  Mulgrave,  Pembroke,  Salif- 
bury,  lords  Grey  and  Fairfax,  Lille,  Rolls,  St.  John,  Wilde,  Bradlhaw, 
Cromwel,  Skippon,  Pickering,  MafTam,  Hafclrig,  Harrington,  Vane  jun. 
Danvers,  Armtne,  Mildmav,  Conllable,  Pennington,  Wilfon,  Whitlocke, 
Martin,  Ludlow,  Stapleton,  Hevngham,  Wallop,  Hutchinfon,  Bond,  Pop- 
ham,  Valentine,  Walton,  Scot,  Purcfoy,  Jones. 
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reftoring  the  power  to  the  people,  from  whom,  they,  ac- 
knowledged, they  had  entirely  derived  it. 

The  commonwealth  found  every  thing  in  England 
compofed  into  a feeming  tranquility  by  the  terror  of  their 
arms.  Foreign  powers,  occupied  in  wars  among  them- 
felves,  had  no  leifure  or  inclination  to  interpofe  in  the 
domeftic  diflentions  of  this  ifland.  The  young  king, 
poor  and  neglefted,  living  fometimes  in  Holland,  fome- 
times  in  France,  fometimes  in  Jerfey,  comforted  himfelf, 
amidft  his  prefent  diftreffes,  with  the  hopes  of  better  for- 
tune. The  fituation  alone  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  gave 
any  immediate  inquietude  to  the  new  republic. 


After  the  fucceffive  defeats  of  Montrofe  and  Hamil-  OfScotW. 
ton,  and  the  ruin  of  their  parties,  the  whole  authority  in 
Scotland  fell  into  the  hands  of  Argyle  and  the  rigid 
churchmen,  that  party  which  was  moft  averfe  to  the 
interefts  of  the  royal  family.  Their  enmity,  however, 
againft  the  independents,  who  had  prevented  the  fettle- 
ment  of  prefbyterian  difcipline  in  England,  carried  them 
to  embrace  oppofite  maxims  in  their  political  condu&. 

Though  invited  by  the  Engliih  parliament  to  model 
their  government  into  a republican  form,  they  refolved 
ftill  to  adhere  to  monarchy,  which  had  ever  prevailed  in 
their  country,  and  which,  by  the  exprefs  terms  of  their 
covenant,  they  had  engaged  to  defend.  They  conftdered 
befides,  that  as  the  property  of  the  kingdom  lay  moftly 
in  the  hands  of  great  families,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
eftablilh  a commonwealth,  or  without  fome  chief  magi- 
ftrate,  inverted  with  royal  authority,  to  preferve  peace  or 
juftice  in  .the  community.  The  execution,  therefore,  of 
the  king,  againft  which  they  had  always  protefted,  hav- 
ing occafioned  a vacancy  of  the  throne,  they  immediately 
proclaimed  his  fon  and  fuccelTor,  Charles  II. ; but  upon  , 
condition  “ of  his  good  behaviour  and  ftridl  obfervance 
“ of  the  covenant,  and  his  entertaining  no  other  perfons 
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“ about  him  but  fuch  as  were  godly  men  and  faithful  to 
“ that  obligation.”  Thefe  unufual  claufes,  inferted  in 
1649.  the  very  firft  acknowledgment  of  their  prince,  fufficiently 
fhewed  their  intention  of  limitin  g extremely  his  autho- 
rity. And  the  Englilh  commonwealth,  having  no  pre- 
tence to  interpofe  in  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom,  allowed 
the  Scots,  for  the  prefent,  to  take  their  own  meafures  in 
fettling  their  government. 


Of  Ucbnd.  The  dominion,  which  England  claimed  over  Ireland* 
demanded  more  immediately  their  efforts  for  fubduing 
that  country.  In  order  to  convey  a juft  notion  of  Irifh 
affairs,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  look  backwards  fome  years* 
and  to  relate  briefly  thofe  tranfadlions,  which  had  paft 
during  the  memorable  revolutions  in  England.  When 
* the  late  king  agreed  to  that  cefTation  of  arms  with  the 

Popifh  rebels  f,  which  was  become  fo  requifite;  as  well 
for  the  fecurity  of  the  Irifh  proteftants  as  for  promoting 
his  interefts  in  England,  the  parliament,  in  order  to 
blacken  his  conduct,  reproached  him  with  favouring  that 
odious  rebellion,  and  exclaimed  loudly  againft  the  terms 
of  the  cefTation.  They  even  went  fo  far  as  to  declare  it 
entirely  null  and  invalid,  becaufe  finifhed  without  their 
confent;  and  to  this  declaration  the  Scots  in  Ulfter,  and 
the  earl  of  Inchiquin,  a nobleman  of  great  authority  in 
Munfler,  profeffed  to  adhere.  By  their  means,  the  war 
was  ftill  kept  alive;  but  as  the  dangerous  diftra&ions  in 
England  hindered  the  parliament  from  fending  any  con- 
fiderable  affiftance  to  their  allies  in  Ireland,  the  mar- 
quis of  Ormond,  lord  lieutenant,  being  a native  of 
Ireland,  and  a perfon  endowed  with  great  prudence  and 
virtue,  formed  a fcheme  for  compofing  the  diforders  of  his 
country,  and  for  engaging  the  rebel  Irifh  to  fupport  the 
caufe  of  his  royal  mafter.  There  were  many  circum* 
fiances  which  ftrongly  invited  the  natives  of  Ireland 
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to  embrace  the  king’s  party.  The  maxims  of  that  c h^a  p. 
prince  had  always  led  him  to  give  a reafonable  in-  ■_  _ _ t 
dulgence  to  the  catholics  throughout  all  his  dominions  ; lf49* 

and  one  principal  ground  of  that  enmity,  which  the 
puritans  profefled  againft  him,  was  this  tacit  tolera- 
tion. The  parliament,  on  the  contrary,  even  when 
unprovoked,  had  ever  menaced  the  papifts  with  the  mod 
rigid  reftraint,  if  not  a total  extirpation  ; and  imme- 
diately after  the  commencement  of  the  Irifh  rebellion, 
they  put  to  fale  all  the  eftates  of  the  rebels,  and  had 
engaged  the  public  faith  for  transferring  them  to  the 
adventurers,  who  had  already  advanced  money  upon 
that  fecurity.  The  fuccefs,  therefore,  which  the  arms 
of  the  parliament  met  with  at  Nafeby,  ftruck  a juft  terror 
into  the  Irifh  ; and  engaged  the  council  of  Kilkenny, 
compofed  of  deputies  from  all  the  catholic  counties  and 
cities,  to  conclude  a peace  with  the  marqutfs  of  Or- 
mond g.  They  profefled  to  return  to  their  duty  and 
allegiance,  engaged  to  furnifh  ten  thoufand  men  for  the 
fupport  of  the  king’s  authority  in  England,  and  were 
content  with  ftipulating,  in  return,  indemnity  for  their 
rebellion  and  toleration  of  their  religion. 

Ormond  not  doubting  but  a peace,  fo  advantageous 
and  even  neceflary  to  the  Irifh,  would  be  ftridlly  ob- 
ferved,  advanced  with  a fmall  body  of  troops  to  Kil- 
kenny, in  order  to  concert  meafures  for  common  defence 
with  his  new  allies.  The  pope  had  fent  over  to  Ireland  a 
nuncio,  Kinuccini,  an  Italian;  and  this  man,  whofe 
commiflion  empowered  him  to  direift  the  fpiritual  con- 
cerns of  the  Irifh,  was  emboldened,  by  their  ignorance 
and  bigotry,  to  afiume  the  chief  authority  in  the  civil  go- 
vernment. Forefeeing  that  a general  fubmifEon  to  the 
lord-lieutenant  would  put  an  end  to  his  own  influence. 
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C H,xA  P'  con^P‘re^  w'1^  Owen  O’Neal,  who  commanded  tbena- 
, tive  Irifh  in  Ulfter,  and  who  bore  a great  jealoufy  to 

16,9.  Prefton,  the  general  chiefly  trufted  by  the  council  of 
Kilkenny.  By  concert,  thefe  two  malcontents  fecretly 
drew  forces  together,  and  were  ready  to  fall  on  Ormond, 
who  remained  in  fecurity,  trufling  to  the  pacification  fo 
lately  concluded  with  the  rebels.  He  received  intelli- 
gcncc  of  their  treachery,  made  his  retreat  with  celerity 
and  conduct,  and  flickered  his  fmall  army  in  Dublin  and 
the  other  fortified  towns,  which  ftill  remained  in  the 
bands  of  the  proteftauts. 

The  nuncio,  full  of  arrogance,  levity,  and  ambition, 
was  not  contented  with  this  violation  of  treaty.  He 
fummoned  an  aflembly  of  the  clergy  at  W aterford,  and 
engaged  them  to  declare  againft  that  pacification,  which 
the  civil  council  had  concluded  with  their  fovereign.  He 
even  thundered  out  a fentence  of  excommunication  againfi 
all  who  fliQuld  adhere  to  a peace,  fo  prejudicial,  as  hp 
pretended,  to  the  catholic  religion ; and  the  deluded 
Irifli,  terrified  with  his  fpiritual  menaces,  ranged  them- 
felves  every  where  on  his  fide,  and  fubmitted  to  his 
authority.  Without  fcruple,  he  carried  on  war  againft 
* the  lord-lieutenant,  and  threatened  with  a fiege  the  pro- 

teftant  garrifons,  which  were,  all  of  them,  very  ill  pro- 
vided for  defence. 

Meanwhile,  the  unfortunate  king  was  neceffitated 
to  take  fhelter  in  the  Scottilh  army;  and  being  there  re- 
duced to  dole  confinement,  and  fecluded  from  all  com- 
merce with  his  friends,  defpaired,  that  his  authority,  or 
even  his  liberty,  would  ever  be  reftored  to  him.  He  fent 
orders  to  Ormond,  if  he  could  not  defend  himfelf,  rather 
to  fubmit  to  the  Englifh  than  to  the  Irifh  rebels  ; and  ac- 
cordingly the  lord-lieutenant,  being  reduced  to  extremities, 
delivered  up  Dublin,  Tredah,  Dundalk,  and  other  gar- 
rifons, to  colonel  Michael  Jones,  who  took  pofiefiicn  of 
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them  in  the  hame  of  th*e  Englifh  parliament.  Ormond  ( 
himfelf  went  over  to  England*  was  admitted  into  the  i. 
king’s  prefenCe,  received  a grateful  acknowledgment  for 
his  paft  fervices,  and  during  fome  time  lived  in  tranquil- 
lity near  London.  But  being  banifhed,  with  the  other 
royalifts,  to  a diltance  from  that  city*  and  feeing  every 
event  turn  out  unfortunately  for  his  royal  matter,  and 
threaten  him  with  a cataftrophe  ftill  more  direful,  he 
thought  proper  to  retire  into  France,  where  he  joined  the 
queen  and  the  prince  of  Wales. 

In  Ireland,  during  thefe  tranfaftions,  the  authority  of 
the  nuncio  prevailed  without  controul  among  all  the  ca- 
tholics * and  that  prelate,  by  his  indifcretion  and  info- 
lence*  foon  made  them  repent  of  the  power  with  which 
they  had  entrutted  him.  Prudent  men  likewife  were 
fenfible  of  the  total  deflrudlion,  which  was  hanging  over 
the  nation  from  the  Englifli  parliament,  and  faw  no 
refource  or  fafety  but  in  giving  fupport  to  the  declining 
authority  of  the  king.  The  earl  of  Clanricarde,  a noble- 
man of  an  ancient  family,  a perfon  too  of  merit,  who 
had  ever  preferved  his  loyalty,  was  fenfible  of  the  ruin 
which  threatened  his  countrymen,  and  was  refolved,  if 
poflible,  to  prevent  it.  He  fecretly  formed  a combina- 
tion among  the  catholics  j he  entered  into  a correfpondence 
with  Ihchiquin,  who  preferved  great  authority  over  the 
proteftants  in  Munfter  ; he  attacked  the  nuncio,  whom 
he  chaced  out  of  the  ifland  ; and  he  fent  to  Paris  a depu- 
tation, inviting  the  lord- lieutenant  to  return  and  take 
pofi'ettion  of  his  government. 

Ormond,  on  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  found  the  king- 
dom divided  into  many  factions,  among  which  either  open 
war  or  fecret  enmity  prevailed.  The  authority  of  the 
Enslilh  parliament  was  eftabliflied  in  Dublin,  and  the 
other  towns,  which  he  himfelf  had  delivered  into  their 
hands.  O’Neal  maintained  his  credit  in  Ulfter;  and 
_ • M a having 
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CHAP,  having  entered  into  a fecret  correfpondence  with  the  par- 
^ LX  liamentary  general',  was  more  intent  on  fchemes  for  his 

1649.  own  pcrfonal  fafety  than  anxious  for  the  prefervation  of 

his  country  or  religion.  7 he  other  Irifh,  divided  between 
their  clergy,  who  were  averfe  to  Ormond,  and  their  no- 
bility, who  were  attached  to  him,  were  very  uncertain  in 
their  motions  and  feeble  in  their  meafures.  The  Scots 
in  the  north,  enraged,  as  well  as  their  other  country- 
men, againft  the  ufurpations  of  the  fe&arian  army,  pro- 
feffed  their  adherence  to  the  king  ; but  were  ftill  hindered 
by  many  prejudices  from  entering  into  a cordial  union 
with  his  lieutenant.  All  thefe  diftraiftcd  councils  and 
contrary  humours  checked  the  progrefs  of  Ormond,  and 
enabled  the  parliamentary  forces  in  Ireland  to  maintain 
their  ground  againft  him.  The  republican  faction, 
meanwhile,  in  England,  employed  in  fufcduing  the  re- 
volted rcyr.lifts,  in  reducing  the  parliament  to  fubjedtion, 
in  the  trial,  condemnation,  and  execution  of  their  fove- 
rcign,  totally  negledled  the  Applying  of  Ireland,  and 
allowed  Jones  and  the  forces  in  Dublin  to  remain  in  the 
utmoft  wesknefs  and  neceffity.  The  lord  lieutenant, 
though  furrounded  with  difficulties,  negledled  not  the 
favourable  opportunity  of  promoting  the  royal  caufe. 
Having  at  laft  afiemblcd  an  army  of  16,000  men,  he 
advanced  upon  the  parliamentary  garrifons.  Dundalk, 
where  Monk  commanded,  was  delivered  up  by  the  troops, 
who  mutinied  againft  their  governor.  Tredah,  Neury, 
and  other  forts,  were  taken.  Dublin  was  threatened  with 
a liege  ; and  the  affairs  of  the  lieutenant  appeared  in  fo 
profperous  a condition,  that  the  young  king  entertained 
, thoughts  of  coming  in  perfon  into  Ireland. 

When  the  Englifh  commonwealth  was  brought  to 
fome  tolerable  fcttlcment,  men  began  to  call  their  eyes 
towards  the  neighbouring  illand.  During  the  conteft  of 
the  two  parties,  the  government  of  Ireland  had  remained 
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a great  object  of  intrigue ; and  the  prefbyterians  endea- 
voured to  obtain  the  lieutenancy  for  Waller,  the  inde- 
pendents for  Lambert.  After  the  execution  of  the  king, 
Cromwel  himfelf  began  to  afpire  to  a command,  where 
fo  much  glory,  he  faw,  might  be  won,  and  fo  much 
authority  acquired.  In  his  abfence,  he  took  care  to 
have  his  name  propofcd  to  the  council  of  ftate  ; and  both 
friends  and  enemies  concurred  immediately  to  vote  him 
into  that  important  office  : The  former  fufpedted,  that 
the  matter  had  not  been  prepofed  merely  by  chance, 
without  his  own  concurrence  ; the  latter  defired  to  re- 
move him  to  a diftance,  and  hoped,  during  his  abfence, 
to  gain  the  afeendant  over  Fairfax,  whom  he  had  folong 
blinded  by  his  hypocritical  proTeffions.  Cromwel  him- 
felf, when  informed  or  his  election,  feigned  furprize, 
and  pretended  at  firft  to  hefttate  with  regard  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  command.  And  Lambert,  either  deceived 
by  his  diffimulation,  or  in  his  turn  feigning  to  be  de- 
ceived, Hill  continued,  jiotwithftanding  this  difappoint- 
ment,  his  friendlhip  and  connexions  with  Cromw’el. 

The  new  lieutenant  immediately  applied  himfelf  with 
his  wonted  vigilance  to  make  preparations  for  his  expedi- 
tion. Many  diforders  in  England  it.  behoved  him  pre- 
viouily  t'o  compofe.  All  places  were  full  of  danger  and 
inquietude.  Though  men,  aflonilhed  with  the  fuccefies 
of  the  army,  remained  in  feeming  tranquility,  fymptoms 
of  the  greateft  difeontent  every  where  appeared.  The 
Englifh,  long  accuftomed  to  a mild  adminilbration,  and 
unacquainted  with  diffimulation,  could  not  conform  their 
fpeech  and  countenance  to  the  prefent  neceffity,  or  pre- 
tend attachment  to  a form  of  government,  which  they 
generally  regarded  with  fuch  violent  abhorrence.  It  was 
requiftte  to  change  the  magiffiracy  of  London,  and  to  de- 
grade, as  well  as  punilh,  the  mayor  and  fome  of  the 
4«ldermcn,  before  the  proclamation  for  the  abolition  of 
• M 3 monarchy 
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monarchy  could  be  publiftied  in  the  city.  An  engage- 
ment being  framed  to  fupport  the  commonwealth  without 
kim  or  houfe  of  peers,  the  army  was  with  fome  difficulty 
brought  to  fubfcribc  it ; but  though  it  was  impofed  upon 
the  reft  of  the  nation  under  fevere  penalties,  no  lefs  than 
putting  all  who  refufed  out  of  the  prote&ion  of  law  ; fuch 
obftinate  relutftance  was  obferved  in  the  people,  that  even 
the  imperious  parliament  was  obliged  to  defift  from  it. 
The  fpirit  of  fanaticifm,  by  which  that  aflembly  had  at 
firft  been  ftrongly  fupported,  was  now  turned,  in  a great 
rccafurc,  againtl  them.  The  pulpits,  being  chiefly  filled 
with  prelbyterians,  or  dilguiled  royalifts,  and  having 
long  been  the  feene  of  news  and  politics,  could  by  no 
penalties  be  reftrained  frorfl  declarations,  unfavourable  to 
the  eftablilhed  government.  Numberlefs  were  the  extra- 
vagances which  broke  out  among  the  people.  Everard, 
a difbanded  foldier,  having  preached  that  the  time  was 
now  come  when  the  community  of  goods  would  be  re- 
newed among  chriftians,  led  out  his  followers  to  take 
pofleffion  of  the  land  ; and  being  carried  before  the  ger 
neral,  he  refufed  to  falute  him  ; becaufe  he  was  but  his 
feilowrcreature  h.  What  feemed  more  dangerous  : The 
army  itfelf  was  inferred  with  like  humours  *.  Though 
the  levellers  had  for  a time  been  fupprefled  by  the  auda- 
cious fpirit  of  Cromwel,  they  ftill  continued  to  propa- 
gate thpir  do£lrines  among  the  private  men  and  inferior 
officers,  who  pretended  a right  to  be  confulted,  as  before, 
in  the  adminiftration  of  the  commonwealth.  They  now 
pradfifed  againft  their  officers  the  fame  leflon,  which  they 
had  been  taught  againft  the  parliament.  They  framed 
a remonftrance,  and  fent  five  agitators  to  prefent  it  to  the 
general  and  council  of  war  : Thcfe  were  calhiered  with 
ignominy  by  fentence  of  a court  martial.  One  Lockier, 
having  carried  his  fedition  farther,  was  fentenced  to  death  j > 


* Whitfocke. 
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1 See  note  [G]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  J 
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but  this  punifhment  was  fo  far  from  quelling  the  muti- 
nous fpirit,  that  above  a thoufand  of  his  companions 
fhowed  their  adherence  to  him,  by  attending  his  funeral, 
and  wearing  in  their  hats  black  and  fea-green  ribbons  by 
way  of  favours.  About  four  thoufand  ailembled  at  Bur- 
ford,  under  the  command  of  Thomfon,  a man  formerly 
condemned  for  fedition  by  a court-martial,  but  pardoned 
by  the  general.  Colonel  Reynolds,  and  afterwards  Fair- 
fax and  Cromwel,  fell  upon  them,  while  unprepared  for 
defence,  and  feduccd  by  the  appearance  of  a treaty. 
Four  hundred  were  taken  prifoners  : Some  of  them  ca- 
pitally punifhed  : The  reft  pardoned  : And  this  tumul- 
tuous fpirit,  though  it  ftill  lurked  in  the  army,  and 
broke  out  from  time  to  time,  feemed  for  the  prefent  to  be 
fupprefled. 

Petitions,  framed  in  the  fame  fpirit  of  oppofition, 
were  prefented  to  the  parliament  by  lieutenant-colonel 
Lilburn,  the  perfon  who,  for  difperfing  feditious  libels, 
had  formerly  been  treated  with  l'uch  feverity  by  the  ftar- 
chamber.  His  liberty  was  at  this  time  as  ill  relifhed  by 
the  parliament,  and  he  was  thrown  into  pril'on,  as  a pro- 
moter of  fedition  and  diforder  in  the  commonwealth.  Tho 
women  applied  by  petition  for  his  releafe  ; but  were  now 
defired  to  mind  their  houfchold  affairs,  and  leave  the  go- 
vernment of  theftate  to  the  men.  From  all  quarters,  the 
parliament  was  harafled  vvith  petitions  of  a very  free  na- 
ture, which  ftrongly  (poke  the  (enfe  of  the  nation,  and 
•proved  how  ardently  all  men  longed  for  the  reftoration  of 
their  laws  and  liberties.  Even  in  a feaft,  which  the  city 
gave  to  the  parliament  and  council  of  ftate,  it  was  deem- 
ed a requifite  precaution,  if  we  may  credit  Walker 
and  Dugdale,  to  fwear  all  the  cooks,  that  they  would 
ferve  nothing  but  wholefome  food  to  them. 

The  parliament  judged  it  neceffary  to  enlarge  the  laws 
of  high-treafon  beyond  thofe  narrow  bounds,  within 
. M 4 which 
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C \\  P'  w^'c^  theY  been  confine<I  during  the  monarchy. 

i,  _ ' , They  even  comprehended  verbal  offences,  nay  intentions, 

1649.  though  they  had  never  appeared  in  any  overt-a£t  againft: 
the  ftate.  To  affirm  the  prefcnt  government  to  be  an 
ufurpation,  to  aflert  that  the  parliament  or  council  of 
Rate  were  tyrannical  or  illegal,  to  endeavour  fubverting 
their  authority  or  ftirring  up  (edition  againft  them  ; thefe 
offences  were  declared  to  be  high-treafon.  The  power 
of’  imprifonment,  of  which  the  petition  of  right  had  be- 
, reaved  the  king,  it  was  now  found  necefTary  to  reftore  to 
the  council  of  ftate;  and  all  the  jails  in  England  were 
filled  with  men  whom  the  jealoufies  and  fears  of  the  rul- 
ing  party  had  reprefented  as  dangerous k.  The  taxes, 
continued  by  the  new  government,  and  which,  being 
unufual,  were  efteetr.cd  heavy,  cncreafed  the  general  ill 
will,  under  which  it  laboured.  Befides  the  cuftoms  and 
excife,  ninety  thoufand  pounds  a month  were  levied  on 
land  for  the  fubfiflcnce  of  the  army.  The  fequeftrations 
and  compofitions  of  the  royalifts,  the  (ale  of  the  crown 
lands,  and  of  the  dean  and  chapter  lands,  though  they 
yielded  great  funis,  were  not  fufficient  to  fupport  the  vaft 
cxpences,  and,  as  was  fufpcdled,  the  great  depredations, 
of  the  parliament  and  of  their  creatures1. 

Amidst  all  thefe  difficulties  and  difturbances,  the 
fteddy  mind  of  Cromwel,  without  confufion  or  embar- 
•raflment,  ftill  purfued  its  purpofe.  While  he  was  col- 
lcifling  an  army  of  twelve  thoufand  men  in  the  weft  of 
England,  he  Cent  to  Ireland,  under  Reynolds  and  Vena- 
bles, a reinforcement  of  four  thoufand  horfe  and  foot, 
in  order  to  ftrengthen  Jones,  and  enable  him  to  defend 
himfelf  againft  the  marquefs  of  Ormond,  who  lay  at  Fin- 
glafs,  and  was  making  preparations  for  the  attack  of 
Dublin.  Inchiquin,  who  had  now  made  a treaty  with 

k Hiflory  of  Independency y jart  ii,  1 P*r|,  Hiftory,  vol.  xisr* 
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the  Icing’s  lieutenant,  having,  with  a feparate  body,  taken  C H^a  P. 
Tredah  and  Dundalk,  gave  a defeat  to  OfFarrell  who  ■ _ ■ 

ferved  under  O’Neal,  and  to  voung  Coot  who  commanded  >6+9- 
Come  parliamentary  forces.  After  he  had  joined  his 
troops  to  the  main  army,  with  whom,  for  fome  time,  he 
remained  united,  Ormond  palled  the  river  Liffy,  and 
took  poll  at  Rathmines,  two  miles  from  Dublin,  with  a 
view  of  commencing  the  fiegc  of  that  city.  In  order  to 
cut  off  all  farther  fupply  from  Jones,  he  had  begun  the 
reparation  of  an  old  fort  which  lay  at  the  gates  of  Dub- 
lin; and  being  exhaufted  with  continual  fatigue  for  fome 
days,  he  had  retired  to  reft,  after  leaving  orders  to  keep 
his  forces  under  arms.  He  was  fuddenly  awaked  with  **  Aaguft. 
the  noife  of  firing  ; and,  ftarting  from  his  bed,  faw  every 
thing  already  in  tumult  and  confufion.  Jones,  an  excel- 
lent officer,  formerly  a lawyer,  had  fallied  out  with  the 
reinforcement  newly  arrived ; and,  attacking  the  party 
employed  in  repairing  the  fort,  he  totally  routed  them, 
purl'ued  the  advantage,  and  fell  in  with  the  army,  which 
had  neglected  Ormond’s  orders.  Thefe  he  foon  threw 
into  difordcr  ; put  them  to  flight,  in  fpite  of  all  the  efforts 
of  the  lord  lieutenant;  chaced  them  off  the  field  ; feized 
all  their  tents,  baggage,  ammunition  ; and  returned  vie-  S''?' 
torious  to  Dublin,  after  killing  a thoufand  men,  and  t,ifed. 
taking  above  two  thoufand  prifoners  m. 

This  lofs,  which  threw  fome  blemilh  on  the  military 
character  of  Ormond,  was  irreparable  to  the  royal  caufe. 

That  numerous  army,  which,  with  fo  much  pains  and 
difficulty,  the  lord  lieutenant  had  been  collecting  for 
more  than  a year,  wasdifperfed  in  a moment.  Cromwel  ijthAugufti 
foon  after  arrived  in  Dublin,  where  he  was  welcomed 
with  fhouts  and  rejoicings.  He  haftened  to  Tredah. 

That  town  was  well  fortified  : Ormond  had  thrown  into 
it  a good  garrifon  of  three  thoufand  men,  under  bir  Ar- 

® Pat  1.  Hifl.  to),  xix,  p,  165. 
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C V P t^lur  ^fton,  an  °®cer  °f  reputation.  He  expelled  that 
1 ■ Tredah,  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  would 

Jii49'  firft  be  attempted  by  Cromwel,  and  he  was  defirous  to 
employ  the  enemy  fome  time  in  that  fiege,  while  he  him- 
felf  Ihould  repair  his  broken  forces.  But  Cromwel  knew 
the  importance  of  difpatch.  Having  made  a breach,  he 
T?c'"h"’  or<^erc^  a general  affault.  Though  twice  repulfed  with 
•armed.  lofs,  he  renewed  the  attack,  and  himfelf,  along  with  Ire-. 

ton,  led  on  his  men.  All  oppoiition  was  overborne  by 
the  furious  valour  of  the  troops.  The  town  was  taken 
fword  in  hand  ; and  orders  being  iffued  to  give  no  quarter, 
» cruel  {laughter  was  made  of  the  garrifon.  Even  a few, 
who  were  faved  by  the  foldiers,  fatiated  with  blood,  were 
next  day  miferably  butchered  by  orders  from  the  general. 
One  perfon  alone  of  the  garrifon  efcaped  to  be  a melTenger 
of  this  univerfal  havoc  and  deftrudlion. 

Cromwel  pretended  to  retaliate  by  this  fevere  execu- 
tion the  cruelty  of  the  lrifh  maflacre:  But  he  well  knew, 
that  almoft  the  whole  garrifon  was  Englilh  ; and  his  juf- 
tice  was  only'a  barbarous  policy,  in  order  to  terrify  all 
other  garrifons  from  refiftance.  His  policy,  however, 
had  the  defired  effedl.  Having  led  the  army  without 
delay  to  Wexford,  he  began  to  batter  the  town.  The 
garrifon,  after  a flight  defence,  offered  to  capitulate  ; but, 
before  they  obtained  a cefTation,  they  imprudently  ne- 
gle&ed  their  guards ; and  the  Englifh  army  rufhed  in 
upon  them.  The  fame  feverity  was  exercifed  as  at 
Tredah. 

Every  town,  before  which  Cromwel  prefented  him- 
felf, now  opened  its  gate  without  refiftance.  Rofs, 
though  ftrongly  garrifoned,  was  furrendered  by  lord 
OAobtr,  TafFe.  Having  taken  Eftionage,  Cromwel  threw  a 
bridge  over  the  Barrow,  and  made  himfelf  matter  of 
Paflage  and  Carrie.  The  Englifh  had  no  farther  diffi- 
culties to  encounter  than  what  arofe  from  fatigue  and 
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the  advanced  feafon.  Fluxes  and  contagious  diftempers  chap. 
creeped  in  among  the  foldiers,  who  perifned  in  great  , j 

numbers.  Jones  himfelf,  the  brave  governor  of  Dublin,  1649. 
died  at  Wexford.  And  Cromwel  had  fo  far  advanced 
with  his  decayed  army,  that  he  began  to  find  it  difficult, 
either  to  fubfift  in  the  enemies  country,  or  retreat  to  his 
own  garrifons.  But  while  he  was  in  thefe  ftraits,  Corke, 

Kinfale,  and  all  the  Englifh  garrifons  in  Munfter,  deferted  Noremlw; 
to  him,  and  opening  their  gates,  refolved  to  fhare  the  for- 
tunes of  their  vi&orious  countrymen. 

This  defertion  of  the  Englifh  put  an  end  to  Ormond’s 
authority,  which  was  already  much  diminifhed  by  the 
misfortunes  at  Dublin,  Tredah,  and  Wexford.  The 
Irifli,  aCluated  by  national  and  religious  prejudices,  could 
no  longer  be  kept  in  obedience  by  a proteftant  governor, 
who  was  fo  unfuccefsful  in  all  his  enterprizes.  The 
clergy  renewed  their  excommunications  againft  him  and 
his  adherents,  and  added  the  terrors  of  fuperftition  to 
thofe  which  arofe  from  a victorious  enemy.  Cromwel, 
having  received  a reinforcement  from  England,  again 
took  the  field  early  in  the  fpring.  He  made  himfelf 
matter  of  Kilkenny  and  Clonmel,  the  only  places  where 
he  met  with  any  vigorous  refiftance.  The  whole  frame 
of  the  Irifli  union  being  in  a manner  diffolved,  Ormond, 
foon  after,  left  the  ifland,  and  delegated  his  authority  to 
Clanricarde,  who  found  affairs  fo  defperate  as  to  admit 
of  no  remedy.  The  Irifh  were  glad  to  embrace  banifh- 
ment  as  a refuge.  Above  40,000  men  patted  into  foreign 
fervice ; and  Cromwel,  well-pleafed  to  free  the  ifland 
from  enemies,  who  never  could  be  cordially  reconciled  to 
the  Englifh,  gave  them  full  liberty  and  leifure  for  their 
embarkation. 

While  Cromwel  proceeded  with  fuch  uninterrupted 
fuccefs  in  Ireland,  which  in  the  fpace  of  nine  months  he 
bad  almoft  entirely  fubdued,  fortune  was  preparing  for 
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CHAP.  him  a new  feene  of  victory  and  triumph  in  Scotland. 

^ . Charles  was  at  the  Hague  when  Sir  Jofeph  Douglas 

lfi49-  brought  him  intelligence  that  he  was  proclaimed  king 
by  the  Scottifh  parliament.  At  the  fame  time,  Douglas 
informed  him  of  the  hard  conditions  annexed  to  the  pro- 
clamation, and  extremely  damped  that  joy,  which  might 
arife  from  his  being  recognized  l'overeign  in  one  of  his 
kingdoms.  Charles  too  confidcred,  that  thofe  who  pre- 
• tended  to  acknowledge  his  title,  were  at  that  very  time 
in  a£iual  rebellion  againft  his  family,  and  would  be  fure 
to  intruft  very  little  authority  in  his  hands,  and  fcarcely 
would  afford  him  perfonal  liberty  and  fecurity.  As  the 
profpect  of  affairs  in  Ireland  was  at  that  time  not  unpro- 
inifng,  he  intended  rather  to  try  his  fortune  in  that  king- 
dom, from  which  he  cxpe&cd  more  dutiful  fubmiffion 
and  obedience. 

Meanwhile  he  found  it  expedient  to  depart  from 
Holland.  Tire  people  in  the  United  Provinces  were 
much  attached  to  his  interefts.  Belides  his  connexion 
with  the  family  of  Orange,  which  was  extremely  beloved 
by  the  populace,  all  men  regarded  with  companion  his 
helplefs  condition,  and  exprelied  the  greateft  abhorrence 
againft  the  murder  of  his  father  ; a deed  to  which  no- 
thing, they  thought,  but  the  rage  of  fanatictfm  and  fac- 
tion could  have  impelled  the  parliament.  But  though 
the  public  in  general  bore  great  favour  to  the  king,  the 
States  were  uneafy  at  his  prefence.  They  dreaded  the 
parliament,  fo  formidable  by  their  power,  and  fo  pro- 
sperous in  all  their  enterprizes.  They  apprehended  the 
moft  precipitate  resolutions  from  men  of  fuch  violent  and 
haughty  difpofitions.  And,  after  the  murder  of  Doriflaus, 
they  found  it  ftill  more  neceffary  to  fatisfy  the  Englifh 
commonwealth,  by  removing  tlie  king  to  a diftance  from 
them. 

Dorislaus, 
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Dorislaus,  though  a native  of  Holland,  had  lived 
long  in  England  ; and  being  employed  as  affiftant  to  the 
high  court  of  juftice,  which  condemned  the  late  king, 
he  had  rilen  to  great  credit  and  favour  with  the  ruling 
party.  They  fent  him  envoy  to  Holland  ; but  no  fooner 
had  he  arrived  at  the  Hague,  than  he  was  fet  upon  by 
fome  royalifts,  chiefly  retainers  to  Montrofe.  They 

rufhed  into  the  room,  where  he  was  fitting  with  fome 
company  ; dragged  him  from  the  table  ; put  him  to  death 
as  the  firft  vidtim  to  their  murdered  fovereign  ; very  lei— 
furely  and  peaceably  feparated  theml'elves  ; and  though 
orders  were  iflued  by  the  magiftrates  to  arreft  them,  thefe 
were  executed  with  fuch  flownefs  and  reludtance,  that  the 
criminals  had,  all  of  them,  the  opportunity  of  making 
their  efcape. 

Charles,  having  pafled  fome  time  at  Paris,  where 
no  affiftance  was  given  him,  and  even  few  civilities  were 
paid  him,  made  his  retreat  into  Jerfey,  where  his  autho- 
rity was  ftill  acknowledged.  Here  Winram,  laird  of 
Liberton,  came  to  him  as  deputy  from  the  committee  of 
eftates  in  Scotland,  and  informed  him  of  the  conditions, 
to  which  he  -mull  necefiarily  fubmit  before  he  could  be 
admitted  to  the  exercife  of  his  authority.  Condi- 
tions more  fevere  were  never  impofed  by  fubjedts  upon 
their  fovereign  ; but  as  the  affairs  of  Ireland  began  to 
decline,  and  the  king  found  it  no  longer  fafe  to  venture 
himfelf  in  that  ifland,  he  gave  a civil  anfwei*  to  Win- 
ram, and  defired  commiffioners  to  meet  him  at  Breda,  in 
order  to  enty  into  a treaty  with  regard  to  thefe  condi- 
tions. 

The  earls  of  Caffilis  and  Lothian,  lord  Burley,  the 
laird  of  Liberton,  and  other  commiffioners,  arrived  at 
Breda;  but  without  any  power  of  treating  : The  king 
muft  fubmit,  without  referve,  to  the  terms  impofed  upon 
him.  The  terms  were,  that  he  lliould  iffue  a proclama- 
tion. 
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CHAP,  tion,  banifhing  from  court  all  excommunicated  perfons, 
v , that  is,  all  thofe  who,  either  under  Hamilton  or  Mon- 

»6jo.  trofe,  had  ventured  their  lives  for  his  family ; that  no 
Englifh  fubjeCt,  who  had  ferved  againft  the  parliament, 
ihould  be  allowed  to  approach  him  ; that  he  fhould  bind 
himlelf  by  his  royal  promife  to  take  the  covenant ; that  he 
ihould  ratify  all  ails  of  parliament,  by  which  prefbyterian 
government,  the  directory  of  worfhip,  the  confeffion  of 
faith,  and  the  catechifm  were  cftablifhed;  and  that  in 
civil  affairs  he  fhould  entirely  conform  himfelf  to  the  di- 
rection of  parliament,  and  in  ecclcfiaftical  to  that  of  the 
afTembly.  Thefe  propofals,  the  commi/fioners,  after  paf- 
iing  fome  time  in  fermons  and  prayers,  in  order  to  exprefs 
the  more  determined  refolution,  very  folemnly  delivered 
to  the  king. 

The  king’s  friends  were  divided  with  regard  to  the 
part  which  he  ihould  aCt  in  this  critical  conjun&ure. 
Moft  of  his  Englifh  counfellors  difluaded  him  from  ac- 
cepting conditions  fo  difadvantageous  and  difhonourable. 
They  faid  that  the  men  who  now  governed  Scotland 
were  the  moft  furious  and  bigoted  of  that  party,  which, 
notwithftanding  his  gentle  government,  had  firft  excited 
a rebellion  againft  the  late  king ; after  the  moft  unlimited 
conceflions,  had  renewed  their  rebellion,  and  flopped  the 
progrefs.of  his  victories  in  England;  and  after  he  had 
entrufted  his  perfon  to  them  in  his  uttermoft  diftrefs,  had 
bafely  fold  him,  together  with  their  own  honour,  to  his 
barbarous  enemies  t That  they  had  as  yet  fhown  no  marks 
of  repentance,  and  even  in  the  terms  which  they  now 
propofed,  difplayed  the  fame  aniimonarchical  principles, 
and  the  fame  jealoufy  of  their  fovereign,  by  which  they 
had  ever  been  actuated  : That  nothing  could  be  more 
difhonourable  than  that  the  king,  in  his  firft  enterprize, 
fhould  facrifice,  merely  for  the  empty  name  of  royalty, 
thofe  principles,  for  which  bis  father  had  died  a martyr, 

and 
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and  in  which  he  himfelf  had  been  Aridity  educated  : That 
by  this  hypocrify  he  might  lofe  the  royalifls,  who  alone 
were  (incerely  attached  to  him  ; but  never  would  gain  the 
prefbyterians,  who  were  averfe  to  his  family  and  his  caufe, 
and  would  afcribe  his  compliance  merely  to  policy  and 
neceffity : That  the  Scots  had  refufed  to  give  him  any 
aflurances  of  their  intending  to  reftore  him  to  the  throne 
of  England  ; and  could  they  even  be  brought  to  make 
fuch  an  attempt,  it  had  fufficientty  appeared,  by  the  event 
of  Hamilton’s  engagement,  how  unequal  their  force  was 
to  fo  great  an  enterprize:  That  on  the  firA  check  which 
they  Aiould  receive,  Argyle  and  his  partizans  would  lay 
hold  of  the  quickeA  expedient  for  reconciling  themfelves 
to  the  EngliAi  parliament,  and  would  betray  the  king,  as 
they  had  done  his  father,  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies : 
And  that,  however  defperate  the  royal  caufe,  it  muA  Aill 
be  regarded  as  highly  imprudent  in  the  king  to  make  a 
facrifice  of  his  honour;  where  the  foie  purchafe  was  to 
endanger  his  life  or  liberty. 

The  earl  of  Laneric,  now  duke  of  Hamilton,  the 
earl  of  Lauderdale,  and  others  of  that  party,  who  had 
been  baniAied  their  country  for  the  late  engagement, 
•were  then  with  the  king  ; and  being  defirous  of  returning 
home  in  his  retinue,  they  joined  the  opinion  of  the  young 
duke  of  Buckingham,  and  earneAIy  prefled  him  to  fubmit 
to  the  conditions  required  of  him.  It  was  urged,  that 
nothing  would  more  gratify  the  king’s  enemies  than  to 
fee  him  fall  into  the  fnare  laid  for  him,  and  by  fo  fcru- 
pulous  a nicety,  leave  the  pofleJion  of  his  dominions  to 
thofe  who  defired  but  a pretence  for  excluding  him  : That 
Argyle,  not  daring  fo  far  to  oppofe  the  bent  of  the  nation 
as  to  throw  off  all  allegiance  to  his  fovereign,  had  em- 
braced this  expedient,  by  which  he  hoped  to  make  Charles 
dethrone  himfelf,  and  refufe  a kingdom  which  was  of- 
fered him : That  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  but  the  fame 
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CHAP,  national  fpirit,  afliftcd  by  Hamilton  and  his  party,  would 
^ rife  ftiil  higher  in  lav.iur  of  their  ptince  after  he  had  en- 

j6io.  trufted  himfclf  to  their  fidelity,  and  would  much  abate 
the  rigour  of  the  conditions  now  impofed  upon  him : 
That  whatever  might  be  the  prefent  intentions  of  the 
ruling  party,  they  mufi  unavoidably  be  engaged  in  a war 
with  England,  and  miift  accept  the  affiltance  of  the  king’s 
friends  of  all  parties,  in  order  to  fupport  themfelves  againft 
a power  fo  much  fuperior : That  how  much  foever  a 
fteddy,  uniform  conduit  might  have  been  fuitable  to  the 
advanced  age,  and  ftridt  engagements  of  the  late  king,  no 
one  would  throw  any  blame  on  a young  prince  for  com- 
plying with  conditions  which  neceffity  haJ  extorted  from 
him  : That  even  tne  rigour  of  thofe  principles,  profefled 
by  his  father,  though  with  fome  it  had  exalted  his  charac- 
ter, had  been  extremely  prejudicial  to  his  interefls  ; nop 
could  any  thing  be  more  ferviceable  to  the  royal  caufe, 
than  to  give  all  parties  room  to  hope  for  more  equal  and 
more  indulgent  maxims  of  government:  And  that  where 
affairs  were  reduced  to  fo  defperate  a fituation,  dangers 
ought  little  to  be  regarded;  and  the  king’s  honour  ]3y 
rather  in  fhowing  fome  early  fymptoms  of  courage  and 
aflivity,  than  in  chufing  flriddly  a party  among  theolo- 
gical controverfics  with  which,  it  might  be  fuppofed,  he 
was,  as  yet,  very  little  acquainted. 

These  arguments,  fecondcd  by  the  advice  of  the  queen 
mother  and  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  king’s  brother-in- 
law,  who  both  of  them  thought  it  ridiculous  to  refufe  a 
kingdom  merely  from  regard  to  cpifcopacy,  had  great  in- 
fluence on  Charles.  But  what  chiefly  determined  him  to 
comply  was  the  account  brought  him  of  the  fate  of  Mon- 
trofe,  who,  with  ail  the  circumftances  of  rage  and  con- 
tumely, had  been  put  to  death  by  his  zealous  countrymen. 
Though  in  this  infhnce  the  king  faw  more  evidently  the 
furious  fpirit  by  which  the  Sects  were  acluatcd,  he  had 
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how  no  farther  refource,  and  was  obliged  to  grant  what-  c P. 
ever  was  demanded  of  him.  ■_  -t— 

Montrose,  having  laid  down  his  arms  at  the  com-  ,6S6* 
mand  of  the  late  king,  had  retired  into  France,  and, 
contrary  to  his  natural  difpofition,  had  lived  for  fome 
time  una&ive  at  Parish  He  there  became  acquainted 
with  the  famous  cardinal  de  P.etz ; and  that  pcnetratirig 
judge  celebrates  him  in  his  memoirs  as  one  of  thofe  he- 
roes, of  whom  there  are  no  longer  any  remains  in  the 
world,  and  who  are  only  to  be  met  with  in  Plutarch. 

Defirous  of  improving  his  martial  genius,  he  took  a jour- 
ney to  Germany,  was  carefled  by  the  emperor,  received 
the  rank  of  marefchal,  and  propofed  to  levy  a regiment 
for  the  imperial  fervice.  While  employed  for  that  pur- 
pofe  in  the  Low  Countries,  he  heard  of  the  tragical  death 
of  the  king;  and  at  the  fame  time  received  from  his  young 
mailer  a renewal  of  his  commiflion  of  captain  general  in 
Scotland  ".  His  ardeht  and  daring  fpirit  needed  but  this 
authority  to  put  him  in  aclion.  He  gathered  followers  in 
Holland  and  the  north  of  Germany,  whom  his  great  re- 
putation allured  to  him.  The  king  of  Denmark  and 
duke  of  Holftcin  fent  him  fome  fmall  fupply  of  money  j 
The  queen  of  Sweden  furnilhed  him  with  arms  : The 
prince  of  Orange  with  {hips  : And  Montrofe,  haftening 
his  enterprize,  left  the  king’s  agreement  with  the  Scots 
fhould  make  him  revoke  his  commiflion,  fet  out  for  the 
Orkneys  with  about  500  tnen,  moft  of  them  Germans. 

Thefe  were  all  the  preparations,  which  he  could  make 
againft  a kingdom*  fettled  in  domeftic  peace,  fupported 
by  a difeiplined  army,  fully  apprized  of  his  enterprize, 
and  prepared  againft  him.  Some  of  his  retainers  having 
told  him  of  a prophely,  that  to  bitr.  and  him  alone  it  was 
referved  to  rejlorc  the  king's  authority  in  all  his  dominions  ; 
he  lent  a willing  ear  to  fuggeftions,  which,  however  ill 
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grounded  or  improbable,  were  fo  conformable  to  his  own 
daring  chara&er. 

He  armed  feveral  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Orkneys, 
though  an  unwarlike  people,  and  carried  them  over  with 
him  to  Caithnefs ; hoping,  that  the  general  afFcdtion  to 
the  king’s  fervice,  and  the  fame  of  his  former  exploits, 
would  make  the  Highlanders  flock  to  his  flandard.  But 
all  men  were  now  harafied  and  fatigued  with  wars  and 
diforders  : Many  of  thofe,  who  formerly  adhered  to  him, 
had  been  fevcrcly  punifhed  by  the  covenanters  : And  no 
profpeCl  of  fucccfs  was  entertained  in  oppofition  to  fo 
great  a force  as  was  drawn  together  againft  him.  But 
however  weak  Montrofc’s  army,  the  memory  of  paft 
events  ftruck  a great  terror  into  the  committee  of  eftate;. 
They  immediately  ordered  Lefley  and  Holborne  to  march 
againft' him  with  an  army  of  4000  men.  Strahan  was 
fent  before  with  a body  of  cavalry  to  check  his  progrefs. 
He  fell  ur.expe&edly  on  Montrofe,  who  had  no  horfe  to 
bring  him  intelligence.  The  royalifts  were  put  to  flight; 
all  of  them  either  killed  or  taken  prifoners ; and  Mon- 
trofe himfelf,  having  put  on  the  difguife  of  a peafant, 
was  perfidioufly  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
by  a friend  to  whom  he  hadentrufted  his  perfon. 

All  the  infolence,  which  fucccfs  can  produce  in  un- 
generous minds,  was  cxercifcd  by  the  covenanters  againft 
Montrofe,  whom  they  fo  much  hated  and  fo  much 
dreaded.  Theologfal  antipathy  farther  increafed  their 
indignities  towardT?' perfon,  whom  they  regarded  as  im- 
pious on  account  of  the  excommunication  which  had 
been  pronounced  againft  him.  Lefley  led  him  about  for 
feveral  days  in  the  fame  low  habit,  under  which  he  had 
difguifed  himfelf.  The  vulgar,  wherever  he  palled,  were 
inftigated  to  reproach  and  vilify  him.  When  he  came  to 
Edinburgh,  every  circumftance  of  elaborate  rage  and  ia- 
ftilt  was  put  in  practice  by  order  cf  the  parliament.  At 
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the  gate  of  the  city,  he  was  met  by  the  magiftrates,  and 
put  into  a new  cart,  purpofeiy  made  with  a High  chair  or 
bench,  where  he  was  placed,  that  the  people  might  have 
a full  view  of  him.  He  was  bound  with  a cord,  drawn 
over  his  bread  and  fhottlders,  and  fattened  through  holes 
made  in  the  cart.  The  hangman  then  took  off  the  hat 
of  the  noble  prifoner,  and  rode  himfelf  before  the  cart  in 
his  livery,  and  with  his  bonnet  on : the  other  officers, 
who  were  taken  prifoners  with  the  marquefs,  walking  two 
and  two  before  them. 

The  populace,  more  generous  and  humane,  when  they 
fiw  fo  mfghty  a change  of  fortune  in  this  great  man,  fo 
lately  their  dread  and  terror,  into  whofe  hands  the  magi- 
ftrates, a few  years  before,  had  delivered  on  their  knees 
the  keys  of  the  city,  were  ftruck  with  companion,  and 
viewed  him  with  filent  tears  and  admiration.  The 
preachers,  next  Sunday,  exclaimed  againft  this  move- 
ment of  rebel  nature,  as  they  termed  it  j and  reproached 
the  people  with  their  profane  tendernefs  towards  the  capi- 
tal enemy  of  piety  and  religion. 

When  he  was  carried  before  the  parliament,  which 
was  then  fitting,  Loudon,  the  chancellor,  in  a violent 
declamation,  reproached  him  with  the  breach  of  the  na- 
tional covenant,  which  he  had  fubferibed  j his  rebellion 
againft  God,  the  king,  and  the  kingdom  j and  the  many 
horrible  murders,  treafons,  and  impieties,  for  which  he 
was  now  to  be  brought  to  condign  punifliment.  Mon- 
trofe  in  his  ahfwer  maintained  the  fame  fuperiority  above 
his  enemies,  to  which,  by  his  fame  and  great  adlions,  as 
well  as  by  the  confcioufnefs  of  a good  caufe,  he  was  juftly 
entitled.  He  told  the  parliament,  that,  ftnee  the  king, 
as  he  was  informed,  had  fo  far  aVowed  their  authority  as 
to  enter  into  treaty  with  them,  he  now  appeared  unco- 
vered before  their  tribunal ; a rcfpetft,  which,  while  they  ‘ 
*-  • N 2 ftood 
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C f A P.  flood  in  open  defiance  to  their  fovereign,  they  would  in 

. vain  have  required  of  him.  That  he  acknowledged, 

iojo.  with  infinite  fhamc  and  remorfe,  the  errors  of  his  early 
condu&,  when  their  plaufible  pretences  had  feduced  him 
to  tread  with  them  the  paths  of  rebellion,  and  bear  arms 
againft  his  prince  and  country.  That  his  following  fer- 
vices,  he  hoped,  had  fufficiently  tellificd  his  repentance; 
and  his  death  would  now  atone  for  that  guilt,  the  only 
one  with  which  he  could  juftly  reproach  himfelf.  That 
in  all  his  warlike  enterprizes  he  was  warranted  by  that, 
corr.miflion,  which  he  had  received  from  his  and  their 
matter,  againft  whofe  lawful  authority  they  had  eredfed 
their  ftandaid.  That  to  venture  his  life  for  his  fovereign 
was  the  lcaft  part  of  his  merit : He  had  even  thrown 
down  his  arms  in  obedience  to  the  facred  commands  of 
the  king  ; and  had  refigned  to  them  the  vitftory,  which, 
in  defiance  of  all  their  efforts,  he  was  ftill  enabled  to  dif- 
putewith  them.  That  no  blood  had  ever  been  fhed  by 
him  but  in  the  field  of  battle  ; and  many  perfons  were 
now  in  his  eye,  many  now  dared  to  pronounce  fentence 
of  death  upon  him,  whofe  life,  forfeited  by  the  laws  of 
war,  he  had  formerly  faved  from  the  fury  of  the  foldiers. 
That  he  was  forry  to  find  no  better  teftimony  of  their  re- 
turn to  allegiance  than  the  murder  of  fo  faithful  a fub- 
jecl,  in  whofe  death  the  king's  commiflion  muft  be,  at 
once,  fo  highly  injured  and  affronted.  That  as  to  him- 
fclf,  they  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  vilify  and  degrade 
him  by  all  their  ftudied  indignities : The  juffice  of  his 
caufe,  lie  knew,  would  ennoble  any  fortune ; nor  had 
he  other  afffidlion  than  to  fee  the  authority  of  his  prince, 
with  which  he  was  invefted,  treated  with  fo  much  igno- 
miny. Alid  that  he  notv  joyfully  followed,  by  a like 
unjuft  fentence,  his  late  fovereign  ; and  fhould  be  happv, 
if,  in  his  future  deftiny,  he  could  follow  him  to  the  fan\e 
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bVifsfiil  manfions,  where  his  piety  and  humane  virtues  c H p> 
had  already,  without  doubt,  fecured  him  an  eternal  re-  i _ j 
compence.  i^S0- 

Montrose's  fentenee  was  next  pronounced  againft 
him,  “ That  he,  James  Graham,”  (for  this  was  the  only 
name  they  vouchfafcd  to  give  him)  “ fhould  next  day  be 
“ carried  to  Edinburgh  crofs,  and  there  be  hanged  on  a 
“ gibbet,  thirty  feet  high,  for  the  fpace  of  three  hours  : 

“ Then  be  taken  down,  his  head  be  cut  off  upon  a fcaf- 
“ fold,  and  affixed  to  the  prifon:'  His  legs  and  arms  be 
“ ftuck  up  on  the  four  chief  towns  of  the  kingdom  : His 
K body  be  buried  in  the  place  appropriated  for  common 
“ malefaflors  ; except  the  church,  upon  his  repentance, 

“ fhould  take  off  his  excommunication.” 

The  clergy,  hoping  that  the  terrors  of  immediate 
death  had  now  given  them  an  advantage  over  their  ene- 
my, flocked  about  him,  and  infulted  over  his  fallen  for- 
tunes. They  pronounced  his  damnation,  and  allured 
him,  that  the  judgment,  which  he  was  fo  foon  to  fuffer, 
would  prove  but  an  eafy  prologue  to  that  which  he  muff 
undergo  hereafter.  They  next  offered  to  pray  with  him  : 

But  he  was  too  well  acquainted  with  thofe  forms  of  im- 
precation, which  they  called  prayers.  “ Lord,  vouch- 
“ f.ifc  yet  to  touch  the  obdurate  heart  of  this  proud  in- 
“ corrigible  finner ; this  wicked,  perjured,  traiterous, 

“ and  profane  perfon,  who  refufes  to  hearken  to  the 
“ voice  of  thy  chiych.”  Such  were  the  petitions, 
which,  he  expe&ed,  they  would,  according,  to  cuftom, 
offer  up  for  him.  He  told  them,  that  they  were  a mife- 
rably  deluded  and  deluding  people  ; and  would  fhortly 
bring  their  country  under  the  moll  infupportable  fervi- 
tude,  to  which  any  nation  had  ever  been  reduced.  “ For 
“ my  part,”  added  he,  “ I am  much  prouder,to  have 
“ my  head  affixed  to  the  place,  where  it  is  fentenced  to 
M ftand,  than  to  have  my  pi&ure  hang  in  the  king’s* 
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C *1*  P’  *•'  ^-chamber.  So  far  from  being  forry,  that  my  quar. 

v. J. / “ tcrs  are  to  be  fent  to  four  cities  of  the  kingdom  ; I 

i6jo.  with  I had  limbs  enow  to  be  difperfed  into  all  the 
“ cities  of  Chriftendom,  there  to  remain  as  teftimoniei 
**  in  favour  of  the  caufe  for  which  I fuffer.”  This 
fentiment,  that  very  evening,  while  in  prifon,  he  threw 
into  verfe.  The  poem  remains;  a fignal  monument  of 
his  heroic  fpirit,  and  no  defpicable  proof  of  his  poetical 
genius. 

silt  M>y,  Now  was  l?d  forth,  amidft  the  infults  of  his  enemies 
and  the  tears  of  the  people,  this  man  of  illuftrious  birth, 
and  of  the  greateft  renown  in  the  nation,  to  fufter,  for 
his  adhering  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  the  rights  of 
his  fuvereign,  the  ignominious  death  deftined  to  the 
meaneft  malefactor.  Every  attempt,  which  the  infolence 
of  the  governing  party  had  made  to  fubdue  his  fpirit,  had 
hitherto  proved  fruitlefs : They  made  yet  one  effort 
more,  in  this  laft  and  melancholy  feene,  when  all  en- 
mity, arifing  from  motives  merely  human,  is  commonly 
foftened  and  difarmed.  The  executioner  brought  that 
book,  which  had  been  puhli/hed  in  elegant  Latin  of  his 
great  military  adions,  and  tied  it  by  a cord  about  his 
neck.  Montrofe  fmiled  at  this  new  inftance  of  their 
malice.  He  thanked  them,  however,  for  their  officious 
real ; and  faid,  that  he  bore  this  teftimony  of  his  bravery 
and  loyalty  with  more  pride  than  he  had  ever  worn  the 
garter.  Having  afked,  whether  they  had  any  more  in- 
dignities to  put  upon  him,  and  renewing  fome  devout 
Bseruted.  ejaculations,  he  patiently  endured  the  laft  ad  of  the  exe- 
cutioner. 

Thus  periffied,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
the  gallant  marquefs  of  Montrofe;  the  man  whofe  mili- 
tary genius,  both  by  valour  and  condud,  had.  {hope  forth 
beyond  any,  which,  during  thefe  civil  diforders,  had  ap- 
. peared  in  the  three  kingdoms.  The  finer  arts  too,  he 

had, 
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had,  m his  youth,  fuccefsfully  cultivated  ; and  whatever  c H p. 
was  fublime,  elegant,  or  noble,  touched  his  great  foul.  . _ _ j 

Nor  was  he  infenfible  to  the  pleafures  either  of  fociety  or  l65°- 
of  love.  Something,  however,  of  the  vajl  and  unbounded 
characterized  his  actions  and  deportment;  and  it  was 
merely  by  an  heroic  effort  of  duty,  that  he  brought  his 
mind,  impatient  of  fuperiority,  and  even  of  equality,  to 
pay  fuch  unlimited  fubmiffion  to  the  will  of  his  fovereign. 

The  vengeance  of  the  covenanters  was  not  fatisSed 
with  Montrole’s  execution.  Urrey,  whofeinconftancy  now 
led  him  to  take  part  with  the  king,  fuffered  about  the 
fame  time  : Spotifwood  of  Daerfie,  a youth  of  eighteen. 

Sir  Francis  Hay  of  Dalgetie,  and  colonel  Sibbald,  all  of 
them  of  birth  and  character,  underwent  a like  fate. 

Thefe  were  taken  prifoners  with  Montrofe.  The  Mar- 
quefs  of  Huntley,  about  a year  before,  had  alfo  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  feverity  of  the  covenanters. 

The  pall  feene  difplays  in  a full  light  the  barbarity  of 
this  theological  fadlion  : The  fequel  will  fufficiently  dif- 
play  their  abfurdity. 

The  king,  in  confequence  of  his  agreement  with  the  *3.1  June, 
commiflioners  of  Scotland,  fet  fail  for  that  country; 
and  being  efcorted  by  feven  Dutch  (hips  of  war,  who 
were  fent  to  guard  the  herring  filhery,  he  arrived  in  the 
frith  of  Cromarty.  Before  he  was  permitted  to  land,  he 
was  required  to  lign  the  covenant ; and  many  fermons 
and  le&ures  were  made  him,  exhorting  him  to  perfevere 
in  that  holy  confederacy  °.  Hamilton,  Lauderdale,  Dum-  Co*»n«nt» 
fermling,  and  other  noblemen  of  that  party  whom  they  "*• 
called  Engagers,  were  immediately  feparated  from  him, 
and  obliged  to  retire  to  their  houfes,  where  they  lived  in 
a private  manner,  without  trull  or  authority.  None  of 
his  Englilh  friends,  who  had  ferved  his  father,  were 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  kingdom.  The  king  himfclf 

• Sir  Edward  Walker’*  HiAorical  Difcourfev,  p*  159. 
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A P.  found,  that  he  was  confldercd  as  a mere  pageant  of  Rate, 

and  that  the  few  remains  of  royalty  which  he  poifefled, 

'jo.  fcrvcd  only  to  draw  on  him  the  greater  indignities.  One 
of  the  quarters  of  Montrofe,  his  faithful  fervant,  who 
had  borne  his  commifiion,  had  been  fent  to  Aberdeen, 
and  was  ftill  allowed  to  hang  oyer  the  gates  when  he 
palled  by  that  place  The  general  aflembly,  and  after- 
. wards  the  committee  of  eftates  and  the  army,  who  were 
entirely  governed  by  the  aflembly,  let  forth  a public  de-. 
duration,  in  which  they  protelled,  “ that  they  did  not 
“ efpo'ufe  any  malignant  quarrel  or  party,  but  fought 
“ merely  on  their  former  grounds  or  principles ; that 
“ they  difclaimed  all  the  fins  and  guilt  of  the  king,  and 
“ of  his  houfe  ; nor  would  they  own  him  or  his  intereft, 
“ othprwife  than  with  a fubordination  to  God,  and  fo 
**  far  as  hg  ovyned  and  profecuted  the  caufe  of  God,  and 
acknowledged  the  fins  of  his  houfe,  and  of  his  former 
“ ways'*.” 

The  king,  lying  entirely  at  mercy,  apd  having  nq 
aflurance  of  life  or  liberty,  farther  than  was  agreeable  tQ 
the  fancy  of  theie  aullerc  zealots,  was  conllrained  to 
embrace  a mcafure,  which  nothing  but  the  neceflity  of 
his  affair*,  and  his  great  youth  and  inexperience,  could 
excufe.  He  ilfucd  a declaration,  fueh  a?  they  required  of 
'US-  him  r.  He  there1  gave  thanks  for  the  merciful  dtfpen- 
fations  of  providence,  by  which  he  wms  recovered  from 
the  fnare  of  evil  counfel,  had  attained  a full  perfuaflon  of 
the  righteoufnefs  of  the  covenant,  and  was  induced  to 
call  liimfelf  and  his  interefls  wholly  upon  God.  He  de- 
fi red  to  be  deeply  humbled  and  afflicted  in  fplrit,  becaufe 
of  his  father’s  following  wicked  meafures,  oppofing  the 
covenant  and  the  work  of  reformation,  and  fhedding  the 
blood  of  God’s  people  throughout  all  his  dominipns, 

F Sir  WaUtfr%  Mllcrical  Difcou  les,  p i6o« 
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He  lamented  the  idolatry  of  his  mother,  and  the  toleration  CHAP. 

of  it  in  his  father’s  houfe  ; a matter  of  great  offence,  he  v-L  _j- 

faid,  to  all  the  proteftant  churches,  and  a great  provoca-  l6i°’ 

tion  to  him  who  is  a jealous  God,  vifiting  the  fins  of  the 

father  upon  the  children.  He  profefled,  that  he  would 

have  no  enemies  but  the  enemies  of  the  covenant;  and 

that  he  detefted  all  popery,  fuperftition,  prelacy,  herefy^ 

fchifm,  and  profanenefs  : and  was  refolved  not  to  tolerate, 

much  lefs  to  countenance,  any  of  them  in  any  of  his 

dominions.  He  declared,  that  he  fhould  never  love  or 

favour  thofe  who  had  fo  little  confcience  as  to  follow  hig 

intcrefts,  in  preference  to  the  gofpel  and  the  kingdom  of 

Jefus  Chrift.  And  he  ea-prcfied  his  hope,  that,  what-. 

ever  ill  fuccefs  his  former  guilt  might  have  drawn  upon 

kiis  caufe,  yet  now,  having  -obtained  meijcy  to  be  on 

God’s  fide,  and  to  acknowledge  his  own  caufe  fubordi- 

natc  to  that  of  God,  divine  providence  would  crown  his 

arms  with  victory. 

Still  the  covenanters  and  the  clergy  were  diffident  of 
the  king’s  fincerity.  The  facility  which  he  difcovered 
in  yielding  whatever  was  required  of  him,  made  them 
fufpe£f,  that  he  regarded  all  his  conceffions  merely  as 
ridiculous  farces,  to  which  he  muff  of  neceffity  fubmit. 

They  had  another  trial  prepared  for  him.  Inftead  of 
the  folemnity  of  his  coronation,  which  was  delayed,  they 
were  refolved,  that  he  fhould  pafs  through  a public  hu- 
miliation, and  do  penance  before  the  whole  people. 

They  fent  him  twelve  articles  of  repentance,  which  ha 
was  to  acknowledge ; and  the  king  had  agreed,  that  he 
would  fubmit  to  this  indignity.  The  various  tranfgref- 
fions  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  together  with  the 
idolatry  of  his  mother,  are  again  enumerated  and  aggra- 
vated in  thefe  articles;  and  farther  declarations  were  in- 
filled on,  that  he  fought  the  reftoration  of  his  rights,  for 
tbe  foie  advancement  of  religion,  and  in  fubordination  to 

the 
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C lx!  P"  thc  kingdom  of  Chrift*.  In  fhort,  having  exalted  the 
■ — r—  _i  altar  above  the  throne,  and  brought  royalty  under  their 
j6jo.  feet,  the  clergy  were  refolved  to  trample  on  it  and  vilify 
it,  by  every  inftance  of  contumely,  which  their  prefent 
influence  enabled  them  to  impofe  upon  their  unhappy 
, prince. 

Charles  in  the  mean  time  found  his  authority  entirely 
annihilated,  as  well  as  his  character  degraded.  He  was 
confulted  in  no  public  meafure.  He  was  not  called  to 
affift  at  any  councils.  His  favour  was  fufiicient  to  dif- 
credit  any  pretender  to  office  or  advancement.  All 
efforts,  which  he  made  to  unite  the  oppofite  parties,  en- 
creafed  the  fufpicion,  which  the  covenanters  had  enter- 
tained of  him,  as  if  he  were  not  entirely  their  own. 
Argyle,  who,  by  fubtleties  and  compliances,  was  partly 
led  and  partly  governed  by  this  wild  fa&ion,  ftill  turned 
a deaf  ear  to  all  advances  which  the  king  made  to  enter 
into  confidence  with  him.  Malignant  s and  Engagers  con- 
tinued to  be  the  objeds  of  general  hatred  and  perfec- 
tion ; and  whoever  was  obnoxious  to  the  clergy,  failed 
not  to  have  one  or  other  of  thefe  epithets  affixed  to  him. 
The  fanaticifm,  which  prevailed,  being  fo  full  of  four 
and  angry  principles,  and  fo  overcharged  with  various 
antipathies,  had  acquired  a new  objed  of  abhorrence : 
Thefe  were  the  Sorcerers.  So  prevalent  was  the  opinion 
of  witchcraft,  that  great  numbers,  accufed  of  that  crime, 
were  burnt  by  fentence  of  the  magiftrates  throughout  all 
parts  of  Scotland.  In  a village  near  Berwic,  which  con- 
tained only  fourteen  houfes,  fourteen  perfons  were  pu- 
niihed  by  fire  1 ; and  it  became  a fcience,  every  where 
much  fludied  and  cultivated,  to  diftinguifh  a true  witch 
by  proper  trials  and  fymptoms  “. 

0 

• Sir  Edward  Watker*«  Hiftorical  Difcourfet,  p.  178, 

* Whitlockf,  p.  404.  408.  h Ibid,  p.  396.  418. 
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The  advance  of  the  Englifh  army  under  Cromwel  CHAP, 
was  not  able  to  appeafe  or  foften  the  animofities  among  . ^ f 

the  parties  in  Scotland.  The  clergy  were  ftill  refolute  i«jo. 
to  exclude  all  but  their  mod  zealous  adherents.  As  foon 
as  the  Englifh  parliament  found,  that  the  treaty  between 
the  king  and  the  Scots  would  probably  terminate  in  an 
accommodation,  they  made  preparations  for  a war,  which, 
they  faw,  would,  in  the  end,  prove  inevitable.  Crotn- 
wel,  having  broken  the  force  and  courage  of  the  Irifh, 
was  fent  for;  and  he  left  the  command  of  Ireland  to 
Ireton,  who  governed  that  kingdom  in  the  chara&er  of 
/deputy,  and  with  vigilance  and  induftry  perfevered  in  the 
Work  of  fubduing  and  expelling  the  na.ivcs. 

It  was  expected,  that  Fairfax,  who  ftill  retained  the 
jiame  of  general,  would  continue  toa£l  againft  Scotland, 
and  appear  at  the  head  of  the  forces ; a ftation  for  which 
he  was  well  qualified,  and  where  alone  he  made  any 
figure.  But  Fairfax,  though  he  had  allowed  the  army 
to  make  ufe  of  his  name  in  murdering  their  fovereign, 
and  offering  violence  to  the  parliament,  had  entertained 
ynfurmountable  fcruples  againft  invading  the  Scots, 
whom  he  confidered  as  zealous  prefbyterians,  and  united 
to  England  by  the  facred  bands  of  the  covenant.  He 
was  farther  difgufted  at  the  extremities,  into  which  he 
had  already  been  hurried  ; and  was  confirmed  in  his  re- 
pugnance by  the  exhortations  of  his  wife,  who  had  great 
influence  over  him,  and  was  herfelf  much  governed  by 
the  prefbyterian  clergy.  A committee  of  parliament  was 
fent  to  reafon  with  him ; and  Cromwel  was  of  the 
number.  In  vain  did  they  urge,  that  fhe  Scots  had  firft 
broken  the  covenant  by  their  invafion  of  England  under 
Hamilton ; and  that  they  would  furely  renew  their 
hoftile  attempts,  if  not  prevented  by  the  vigorous  mea-  v 
fures  of  the  commonwealth.  Cromwel,  who  knew  the 
jigid  inflexibility  of  Fairfax,  in  every  thing  which  he 
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regarded  as  matter  of  principle,  ventured  to  foiicit  him 
with  the  utmoft  earneftnefs  ; and  he  went  fo  far  as  to  fhed 
tears  of  grief  and  vexation  on  the  occafion.  No  one 
could  fufpect  any  ambition  in  the  man,  who  laboured  fo 
zealoufly  to  retain  his  general  in  that  high  office,  which, 
he  knew,  he  himfelf  was  alone  entitled  to  fill.  The 
fame  warmth  of  temper  which  made  Cromwel  a frantic 
enthufiaft,  rendered  him  the  tr, off  dangerous  of  hypocrites  } 
and  it  was  to  this  turn  of  mind,  as  much  as  to  his  cou- 
rage and  capacity,  that  he  owed  all  his  wonderful  fuc- 
cefi’es.  By  the  contagious  ferment  of  his  zeal,  he  engaged 
every  one  to  co-operate  with  him  in  his  meafures  ; and 
entering  eafdv  and  affectionately  into  every  part,  which 
be  was  difpofed  to  acd,  he  was  enabled,  even  after  mul- 
tiplied deceits,  to  cover,  under  a tempell  of  paffion,  all 
his  crooked  fchemes  and  profound  artifices. - 

Fairfax  having  refigned  his  commiffion,  it  was  be- 
llowed on  Cromwel,  who  was  declared  captain-general 
of  all  the  forces  in  England.  This  command,  in  a com- 
monwealth, which  flood  entirely  by  arms,  was  of  the 
utmoft  importance ; and  was  the  chief  ftep  which  this 
ambitious  politician  had  yet  made  towards  fovereign 
power.  He  immediately  marched  his  forces,  and  entered 
Scotland  with  an  army  of  i6,coo  men. 

The  command  of  the  Scottifh  army  was  given  to  Lef- 
ley,  an  experienced  officer,  who  formed  a very  proper 
plan  of  defence.  He  entrenched  himfelf  in  a fortified 
camp  between  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  and  took  care  to 
remove  from  the  counties  of  Merle  and  the  Lothians  every 
thin"  which  could  ferve  to  the  fubfiftence  of  the  Enalifli 
army.  Cromwel  advanced  to  the  Scotch  camp,  and  endea- 
voured, by  every  expedient,  to  bring  Lefiey  to  a battle  : 
The  prudent  Scotchman  knew,  that,  though  fuperior  in 
numbers,  his  army  was  much  inferior  in  difeipline  to  the 
Englifb  ; and  he  carefully  kept  himfelf  within  his  en- 
trenchments. , 
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trenchments.  By  fkirmifhcs  and  fmall  rencounters  he  c p. 
tried  to  confirm  the  fpirits  of  his  foldiers  ; and  he  was  ■ ' ■ 

fuccefsful  in  thefe  enttrprizes.  His  army  daily  encreafed  »6s0> 
both  in  numbers  and  courage.  The  king  came  to  the 
camp;  and  having  exerted  himfelf  in  an  action,  gained 
on  the  affections  of  the  foldiery,  who  were  more  defirous 
of  furving  under  a young  prince  of  fpirit  and  vivacity, 
than  under  a committee  of  talking  gown-men.  The 
clergy  were  alarmed.  They  ordered  Charles  immediately 
to  leave  the  camp.  They  alfo  purged  it  carefully  of 
about  4000  Malignant*  and  Engagers,  whole  zeal  had  led 
them  to  attend  the  king,  and  who  were  the  foldiers  of 
chief  credit  and  experience  in  the  nation  They  then 
concluded,  that  they  had  an  army  compofed  entirely  of 
faints,  and  could  not  be  beaten.  They  murmured  ex- 
tremely, not  only  againft  their  prudent  genera],  but  alfo 
againft  the  Lord,  on  account  of  his  delay.'  in  giving  them 
deliverance*;  and  they  plainly  told  him,  that,  if  he 
. would  not  fave  them  from  the  Englifh  fedfaries,  he  fhould 
no  longer  be  their  God1'.  An  advantage  having  offered 
itfelf  on  a Sunday,  they  hindered  the  general  from  mak- 
ing ufe  of  it,  left  he  fhould  involve  the  nation  in  the  guilt 
of  labbath-breakihg. 

Cromwel  found  himfelf  in  a very  bad  fituation.  He 
had  no  provifions  but  what  he  received  by  fea.  He  had 
not  had  the  precaution  to  bring  thefe  in  fufficient  quan- 
tities; and  his  army  was  reduced  to  difficulties.  He  re- 
tired to  Dunbar.  Lefley  followed  him,  and  encamped  on 
the  heights  of  Lammermure,  which  overlook  that  town. 

There  lay  many  difficult  palfes  between  Dunbar  and  Ber- 
wic,  and  of  thefe  Lefley  had  taken  poflcffion.  The  Englifh 
general  was  reduced  to  extremities.  He  had  even  embraced 
a refolution  of  fending  by  fea  all  his  foot  and  artillery  to 
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England,  and  of  breaking  through,  at  all  hazards,  with 
his  cavalry.  The  madnefs  of  the  Scottifh  eccicfiaftics 
faved  him  from  this  lofs  and  dilhonour. 

Night  and  day  the  minifters  had  been  wreftling  with 
the  Lord  in  prayer,  as  they  termed  it;  and  they  fancied, 
that  they  had  at  laft  obtained  the  victory.  Revelations, 
they  faid,  were  made  them,  that  the  i'eclarian  and  here- 
tical army,  together  with  Agag,  meaning  Cromwel,  was 
delivered  into  their  hands.  Upon  the  faith  of  thefe  vifions, 
they  forced  their  general,  in  fpite  of  his  remonftrances, 
to  defeend  into  the  plain,  with  a view  of  attacking  the 
Englilh  in  their  retreat.  Cromwel,  looking  through  a 
glafs,  faw  the  enemy’s  camp  in  motion  ; and  foretold, 
without  the  help  of  revelations,  that  the  Lord  had  deli- 
vered them  into  bis  hands.  He  gave  orders  immediately 
for  an  attack.  In  this  battle  it  was  eafily  obferved,  that 
nothing,  in  military  aclions,  can  fupply  the  place  of  dif- 
cipline  and  experience  ; and  that,  in  the  prefence  of  real 
danger,  where  men  are  not  accuftomed  to  it,  the  fumes 
of  enthufiafm  prefently  diffipatc,  and  lofe  their  influence. 
The  Scots,  though  double  in  number  to  the  Englifh, 
were  foon  put  to  flight,  and  purfued  with  great  flaughter. 
The  chief,  if  not  only  refillance  was  made  by  one  regi- 
ment of  Highlanders,  that  part  of  the  army  which  was 
the  leaft  infedted  with  fanaticifm.  No  vidlory  could  be 
more  complete  than  this  which  was  obtained  by  Crom- 
wel. About  3000  of  the  enemy  were  flain,  and  gooo 
taken  prifoners.  Cromwel  purfued  his  advantage,  and 
took  pofleflion  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith.  The  remnant 
of  the  Scottifh  army  fled  to  Stirling.  The  approach  of 
the  winter  feafon,  and  an  ague,  which  feized  Cromwel, 
kept  him  from  puihing  the  victory  any  farther. 

The  clergy  made  great  lamentations,  and  told  the 
Lord,  that  to  them  it  was  little  to  facrifice  their  lives  and 
eltates,  but  to  him  it  was  a great  lofs  to  fuller  his  elect 

to 
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to  be  deftroyea  x.  They  publilhed  a declaration,  con-  c p< 
taining  the  caufe  of  their  late  misfortunes.  Thefe  vifi- 
tations  they  afcribed  to  the  manifold  provocations  of  the  ,6S°- 
king’s  hoafe,  of  which,  they  feared,  he  had  not  yet  tho- 
roughly repented  ; the  fecret  intrufion  of  malignants  into 
the  king’s  family  and  even  into  the  camp ; the  leaving 
of  a moft  malignant  and  profane  guard  of  horfe,  who, 
being  fent  for  to  be  purged,  came  two  days  before  the 
defeat,  and  were  allowed  to  fight  with  the  army;  the 
owning  of  the  king’s  quarrel  by  many  without  fubordi- 
nation  to  religion  and  liberty  ; and  the  carnal  felf- keeping 
of  fome,  together  with  the  ncgledt  of  family  prayers  by 
others. 

Cromwel,  having  been  fo  fuccefsful  in  the  war  of 
the  fword,  took  up  the  pen  againft:  the  Scottifh  ecclefiaftics. 

He  wrote  them  fome  polemical  letters,  in  which  he  main- 
tained the  chief  points  of  the  independent  theology.  He 
took  care  likewife  to  retort  on  them  their  favourite  argu- 
ment of  providence  ; and  alked  them.  Whether  the  Lord 
had  not  declared  againft  them  ? But  the  minifters  thought,  . y 
that  the  fame  events,  which  to  their  enemies  were  judg- 
ments, to  them  were  trials ; and  they  replied,  that  the 
Lord  had  only  hid  his  face,  for  a time,  from  Jacob. 

But  Cromwel  infilled,  that  the  appeal  had. been  made  to 
God  in  the  moft  exprefs  and  folemn  manner,  and  that, 
in  the  fields  of  Dunbar,  an. irrevocable  dacifton  had  been 
awarded  in  favour  of  the  Englilh  army  ?. 

The 

* Sir  Edward  Walker, 

a This  is  the  bed  of  Cromwel’s  wretched  eompofitions  that  remains,  and 
we  fliall  here  eetrafl  a paltage  out  of  iu  “ Yon  fay  you  hare  not  fo  learned 
“ Cbrift  ai  to  ha  g the  equity  of  ,our  caufe  upon  crentr.  We  could  wim 
" that  blindnef,  had  not  been  upon  your  eyes  to  all  Ibofe  marrellotis  dif- 
“ penfalion',  which  Ood  had  wrought  lately  in  England,  But  did  not  yon 
“ folrmoly  appeal  and  pray?  Did  nut  we  do  fo  too?  And  ought  not  we  , - 
“ d"d  you  to  think,  with  fear  and  trembling,  of  the  hand  of  the  &reat  God, 

“ in  ihii  mijhty  end  rtranje  appearance  uf  hie,  but  can  fishily  call  it  an 

“ err  aid 
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C P"  ThE  ^c^cat  Scots  was  regarded  by  the  king  a?  a 

. . fortunate  event.  The  armies,  which  fought  on  both 

1(15*.  fides,  were  almoft  equally  his  enemies  ; and  the  van- 
quifhed  were  now  obliged  to  give  him  fomc  more  autho- 
rity, and  apply  to  him  for  fupport.  The  parliament  was 
fummoned  to  meet  at  St.  Johnftone’s.  Hamilton,  Lau- 
derdale, and  all  the  Engagers  were  admitted  into  court 
and  camp,  on  condition  of  doing  public  penance,  and 
exp  re  fling  repentance  for  their  late  tranfgi'effions.  Some 
Malignants  alfo  creeped  in  under  various  pretences. 
The  intended  humiliation  or  penance  of  the  king  was 
changed  into  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation,  which  was 
ill  January,  performed  at  Scone  with  great  pomp  and  folemnity.  But 
amidft  all  this  appearance  of  refpeeb,  Charles  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  moll  rigid  Covenanters : And  though 
treated  with  civility  and  courtcfy  by  Argyle,  a man  of 
parts  and  addrefs,  he  was  little  better  than  a prifoner, 
and  was  ftill  expofed  to  all  the  rudenefs  and  pedantry  of 
the  ecclefiaftics. 

This  young  prince  was  in  a fituation  which  very  ill 
fuited  his  temper  and  difpofition.  All  thofe  good  quali- 
ties which  he  pofiefTed,  his  affability,  his  wit,  his  gaiety* 
his  gentleman-like,  difengaged  behaviour,  were  here  fo 
many  vices  ; and  his  love  of  cafe,  liberty,  and  pleafure, 
was  regarded  as  the  higheft  enormity.  Though  artful  in 
the  pradliet  of  courtly  difhmulation,  the  fanclified  ftyle 

44  event  ? Were  not  both  your  and  our  expectations  renewed  from  time  to 
44  time,  while  we  waited  on  God,  to  fee  which  way  he  would  manifeAhim- 
41  fell" upon  our  appeals?  And  fhall  we,  after  all  thefe  our  prayers,  falling*, 
44  u ars,  cxpetfatJons  and  folemn  appeals,  call  thefe  irere  events  ? The  Lori 
4t  pi;y  you.  Surely  we  fear,  becaufe  it  has  been  a merciful  and  a gracii.ua 
44  deliverance  to  us. 

**  i be  fetch  you  in  the  bowels  of  Chiift,  fearch  after  the  mind  of  the  Lord 
t(  in  it  towards  you,  and  we  (hall  help  you  by  our  prayers  that  you  may  find 
*<  ir.  For  yet,  if  we  know  our  hra:t  at  all,  oar  bowels  do  ia  Chrift  yea ra 
41  a*ter  the  godly  in  Scotland*”  Tburlte,  vol.  i.  p.  15s-. 

was 
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was  utterly  unknown  to  him  ; and  he  never  could  mould  c H a p, 

his  deportment  into  that  ftarched  grimace,  which  the  , - 

covenanters  required  as  an  infallible  mark  of  converfion.  l6S‘‘ 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  was  the  only  Englifli  courtier 
allowed  to ‘attend  him  ; and,  by  his  ingenious  talent  for 
ridicule,  he  had  rendered  himfelf  extremely  agreeable  to 
his  mafter.  While  fo  many  objedls  of  derifion  furrounded 
them,  it  was  difficult  to  be  altogether  infenfible  to  the 
temptation,  and  wholly  to  fupprefs  the  laugh.  Obliged 
to  attend  from  morning  to  night  at  prayers  and  fermons, 
they  betrayed  evident  fymptoms  of  wearinefs  or  contempt. 

The  clergy  never  could  efteem  the  king  fufficiently  re- 
generated : And  by  continual  exhortations,  remonftrances, 
and  reprimands,  they  ftill  endeavoured  to  bring  him  to  a 
jufter  fenfe  of  his  fpiritual  duty. 

The  king’s  paffion  for  the  fair  could  not  altogether  be 
reftrained.  He  had  once  been  obferved  ufing  fome  fa- 
miliarities with  a young  woman  j and  a committee  of 
minifters  was  appointed  to  reprove  him  for  a behaviour  fo 
unbecoming  a covenanted  monarch.  The  fpokefman  of 
the  committee,  one  Douglafs,  began  with  a fevere  afpedf, 
informed  the  king  that  great  fcandal  had  been  given  to 
the  godly,  enlarged  on  the  heinous  nature  of  fin,  and 
concluded  with  fexhorting  his  majefty,  whenever  he  was 
difpofed  to  amufe  himfelf,  to  be  more  careful,  for  the 
future,  in  Glutting  the  windows.  This  delicacy,  fo  un- 
ufual  to  the  place  and  to  the  character  of  the  man,  was 
remarked  by  the  king ; and  he  never  forgot  the  obliga- 
tion. 

The  king,  fhocked  at  all  the  indignities,  and,  per- 
haps, ftill  more  tired  with  all  the  formalities,  to  which 
he  was  obliged  to  fubmit,  made  an  attempt  to  regain  his 
liberty.  General  Middleton,  at  the  head  of  fome  royal- 
ifts,  being  proferibed  by  the  covenanters,  kept  in  the 
mountains,  expelling  fome  opportunity  of  ferving  his 
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chap,  [rafter.  The  king  refolved  to  join  this  body.  He  fe- 
. LX'  crctly  made  his  cfcapc  from  Argyle,  and  fled  towards  the 
1651.  Highlands.  Colonel  Montgomery,  with  a troop  of  horfe, 
was  fen t in  purfuit  of  him.  He  overtook  the  king,  and 
perfuadcd.  him  to  return.  The  royalifts  being  too  weak 
to  ftipport  him,  Charles  was  the  more  eafily  induced  to 
comply.  This  incident  procured  him  afterwards  better 
treatment,  and  more  authority  ; the  covenanters  being 
afraid  of  driving  him,  by  their  rigours,  to  fome  defperatc 
refolution.  Argyle  renewed  his  courtlhip  to  the  king, 
and  the  king,  with  equal  diflimulation,  pretended  to 
rcpol'e  great  confidence  in  Argyle.  He  even  went  fo  far 
as  to  drop  hints  of  his  intention  to  marry  that  nobleman’s 
daughter : But  he  had  to  do  with  a man  too  wife  to  be 
fcduced  by  fuch  grofs  artifices. 

As  foon  as  the  feafon  would  permit,  the  Scottifh  army 
was  aflcmbled  under  Hamilton  and  Lefley ; and  the  king 
was  allowed  to  join  the  camp.  The  forces  of  the  weftern 
counties,  notwithftanding  the  imminent  danger  which 
threatened  their  country,  were  refolute  not  to  unite  their 
caufe  with  that  of  an  army  which  admitted  any  engagers 
or  malignants  among  them  j and  they  kept  in  a body 
apart  under  Ker.  They  called  themfelves  the  Protejiers  ; 
and  their  frantic  clergy  declaimed  equally  againft  the  king 
and  againft  Cromwel.  The  other  party  were  denominated 
R.’folutioners ; and  thefe  diftindlions  continued  long  after 
to  divide  and  agitate  the  kingdom. 

Charles  encamped  at  the  Torwood  ; and  his  generals 
refolved  to  condudt  themfelves  by  the  fame  cautious  max- 
ims, which,  fo  long  as  they  were  embraced,  had  been 
fuccefsful  during  the  former  campaign.  The  town  of 
Stirling  lay  at  his  back,  and  the  whole  north  fupplied 
him  with  provifions.  Strong  entrenchments  defended  his 
front ; and  it  was  in  vain  that  Cromwel  made  every  at- 
tempt to  bring  him  to  an  engagement.  After  lofmg 

much 
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much  time,  the  Englifti  general  fent  Lambert  over  the  c P* 
frith  into  Fife,  with  an  intention  of  cutting  off  the  pro-  t _ _ t 
vifions  of  the  enemy.  Lambert  fell  upon  Holborne  and 
Brown,  who  commanded  a party  of  the  Scots,  and  put 
them  to  rout  with  great  (laughter.  Cromwel  alfo  pafied 
over  with  his  whole  army ; and  lying  at  the  back  of  the 
king,  made  it  impoflible  for  him  to  keep  his  poll:  any 
longer. 

Charles,  reduced  to  defpair,  embraced  a refolution 
worthy  of  a young  prince  contending  for  empire.  Having 
the  way  open,  he  refolved  immediately  to  march  into 
England  j where  he  expedted  that  all  his  friends,  and  all 
thofe  who  were  difcontented  with  the  prefent  government, 
would  flock  to  his  ftandard.  He  perfuaded  the  generals 
to  enter  into  the  fame  views  ; and  with  one  confent  the 
army,  to  the  number  of  14,000  men,  rofe  from  their 
camp,  and  advanced  by  great  journies  towards  the  fouth. 

CRomwel  was  furprifed  at  this  movement  of  the 
royal  army.  Wholly  intent  on  offending  his  enemy,  he 
had  eKpofed  his  friends  to  imminent  danger,  and  faw  the 
king  with  numerous  forces  marching  into  England  j where 
his  prefence,  from  the  general  hatred  which  prevailed 
againft  the  parliament,  was  capable  of  producing  fome 
great  revolution.  But  if  this  conduct  was  an  overfight 
in  Cromwel,  he  quickly  repaired  it  by  his  vigilance  and 
adlivity.  Hfc  difpatched  letters  to  the  parliament,  exhort- 
ing them  not  to  be  difmayed  at  the  approach  of  the  Scots  : 

He  fent  orders  every  where  for  aflembling  forces  to  op- 
pofe  the  king  ; He  ordered  Lambert  with  a body  of  ca- 
valry to  hang  upon  the  rear  of  the  royal  army,  and  infeft 
their  march  : And  he  himfelf,  leaving  Monk  with  7000 
men  to  complete  the  reduction  of  Scotland,  followed  the 
king  with  all  the  expedition  poffible. 

Charles  found  himfelf  difappointed  in  his  expedi- 
tions of  encreafing  his  army.  The  Scots,  terrified  at  the 
O 2 profpedt 
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profpccl  of  fo  hazardous  an  entcrprize,  fell  off  in  great- 
jiumhers.  The  Englilh  prefbyterians,  having  no  warn- 
ing given  them  of  the  king’s  approach,  were  not  prepared 
to  join  him.  To  the  royalifts,  this  meafure  was  equally 
unexpected  ; and  they  were  farther  deterred  from  joining  ; 
the  Scottilh  army,  by  the  orders  which  the  committee  of 
minifters  had  iffued,  not  to  admit  any,  even  in  this  defpe- 
rate  extremity,  who  would  not  fubferibe  the  covenant. 
The  Earl  of  Derby,  leaving  the  ifle  of  Man,  where  he 
had  hitherto  maintained  -his  independence,  was  employed 
in  levying  forces  in  Chefliire  and  Lancafhire ; but  was 
foon  fuppreffed  by  a party  of  the  parliamentary  army. 
And  the  king,  when  he  arrived  at  Worcefter,  found  that 
his  forces,  extremely  harafled  by  a hafty  and  fatiguing 
march,  were  not  more  numerous  than  when  he  rofe  from 
his  camp  in  the  Torwood. 

Such  is  the  influence  of  eftabliflied  government,  that 
the  commonwealth,  though  founded  in  ufurpation  the 
moll  unjull  and  unpopular,  had  authority  fufficient  to 
ralfe  every  where  the  militia  of  the  counties  ; and  thefe, 
united  with  the  regular  forces,  bent  all  their  efforts  ajjainft 
the  king.  With  an  army  of  about  30,000  men,  Crom- 
we!  fell  upon  Worcefler  ; and  attacking  it  on  all  Tides,  and 
meeting  with  little  rcfiftancc,  except  from  duke  Hamilton 
and  general  Middleton,  broke  in  upon  the  difordebed 
royalilts.  The  flrects  of  the  city  were  ftrowed  jvith  dead. 
Hamilton,  a nobleman  of  bravery  and  honour,  was  mor- 
tally wounded;  Maffey  wounded  and  taken  prifoner  ; the 
king  himfelf,  having  given  many  proofs  of  perfonal  va-  . 
lour,  was  obliged  to  fly.  The  whole  Scottilh  army  was 
either  killed  or  taken  prifoners.  The  country  people,  in- 
flamed with  national  antipathy,  put  to  death  the  few  that 
cfcapcd  from  the  field  of  battle. 

The  king  left  Worcefter  at  fix  o’clock  in  the  after, 
noon,  and,  without  halting,  travelled  about  twenty-fix 
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miles,  in  company  with  fifty  or  fixty  of  his  friends.  To  c J1  A 
provide  for  his  fafcty,  he  thought  it  beff  to  feparate  him-  , ' ' . 
felf  from  his  companions  ; and  he  left  them  without  com-  1651. 
municating  his  intentions  to  any  of  them.  By  the  earl 
of  Derby’s  directions,  he  went  to  Bofcobel,  a lone  houfe 
in  the  borders  of  Staffordfhire,  inhabited  by  ore  Per.derell, 
a farmer.  To  this  man  Charles  entruffed  himfclf.  The 
man  had  dignity  offentiments  much  above  his  condition  ; 
and  though  death  was  denounced  againff  all  who  con- 
cealed the  king,  and  a great  reward  prcrr.ifed  to  any  one 
who  fhould  betray  him,  he  profeffed  and  maintained  un- 
fhaken  fidelity.  He  took  the  afiiftance  of  his  four  bro- 
thers, equally  honourable  with  himfclf;  and  having 
clothed  the  king  in  a garb  like  their  own,  they  led  him 
into  the  neighbouring  wood,  put  a biil  into  his  hand,  and 
pretended  to  employ  themfelves  in  cutting  faggots.  Some 
nights  he  lay  upon  ftraw  in  the  houfe,  and  fed  on  fuch 
■ homely  fare  as  it  afforded.  For  a better  concealment,  he 
mounted  upon  an  oak,  where  he  fheltercd  himfelf  among 
the  leaves  ar.d  branches  for  twenty-four  hours.  He  favv 
feveral  foldierspafs  by.  All  of  them  were  intent  in  fearch 
of  the  king  ; and  fome  expreffed,  in  his  hearing,  their  ear- 
neft  wifhes  of  feizing  him.  This  tree  was  afterwards 
denominated  the  Royal  Oak  ; and  for  many  years  was  re- 
garded by  the  neighbourhood  with  great  veneration. 

Charles  was  in  the  middle  of  the  kingdom,  and 
could  neither  flay  in  his  retreat,  nor  ffir  a ffep  from  it, 

•without  the  moft  imminent  danger.  Fear,  hopes,  and 
party  zeal,  intereffed  multitudes  to  difeover  him  ; ar.d 
even  the  fmalleft  indiferetion  of  his  friends  might  prove 
fatal.  Having  joined  lord  Wilmot,  who  was  fkulking  in 
the  neighbourhood,  they  agreed  to  put  themfelves  into 
the  hands  of  colonel  Lane,  a zealous  royaliff,  who  lived 
at  Bentley,  not  many  miles  diffant.  The  king’s,  feet 
W?re  fo  hurt  by  walking  about  in  heavy  boots  or  country - 
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men’s  {hoes  which  did  not  fit  him,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
mount  on  horfcback  ; and  he  travelled  in  this  fituation  to 
Bentley,  attended  f>y  the  Penderells,  who  had  been  To 
faithful  to  him.  Lane  formed  a fcheme  for  his  journey 
to  Briftol,  where,  it  was  hoped,  he  would  find  a fhip,  in 
which  he  might  tranfport  himfelf.  He  had  a near  kinf- 
woman,  Mrs.  Norton,  who  lived  within  three  miles  of 
that  city,  and  was  with  child,  very  near  the  time  of  her 
delivery.  He  obtained  a pafs  (for,  during  thofe  times  of 
confufion,  this  precaution  was  requifite)  for  his  filler  Jane 
Lane  and  a fcrvant,  to  travel  towards  Briftol,  under  pre- 
tence ot  vifiting  and  attending  her  relation.  The  king 
rode  before  the  lady,  and  perfonated  the  fervant. 

When  they  arrived  at  Norton’s,  Mrs.  Lane  pretended 
that  {he  had  brought  along  as  her  fcrvant  a poor  lad,  a 
neighbouring  farmer’s  fon,  who  was  ill  of  an  ague  ; and 
(he  begged  a private  room  for  him,  where  he  might  be 
quiet.  Though  Charles  kept  himfelf  retired  in  this 
chamber,  the  butler,  one  Pope,  foon  knew  him  : The 
king  was  alarmed,  but  made  the  butler  promife  that  he 
would  keep  the  lecret  from  every  mortal,  even  from  his 
mailer;  and  he  was  faithful  to  his  engagement. 

No  {hip,  it  was  found,  would,  for  a month,  fet  fail 
from  Briftol,  either  for  Prance  or  Spain;  and  the  king 
was  obliged  to  go  elfewhere  for  a paflage.  He  entrufted 
hin.felf  to  colonel  Windham  of  Dorfetftiire,  an  affec- 
tionate purtizan  of  the  royal  family.  The  natural  effedt 
of  the  long  civil  wars,  and  of  the  furious  rage  to  which 
all  men  were  wrought  up  in  their  different  fadlions,  was, 
that  every  one’s  inclinations  and  affedtions  were  tho- 
roughly known,  and  even  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  moft 
men,  by  the  variety  of  incidents,  had  been  put  to  trial. 
The  royalifts  too  had,  many  of  them,  been  obliged  to 
make  concealments  in  their  houfes  for  themfelves, 
their  friends,  or  more  valuable  effedts ; and  the  arts  of 
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eluding  the  enemy  had  been  frequently  pradlifed.  All  c hl£  p 
thefe  circumftances  proved  favourable  to  the  king  in  the 
prefent  exigency.  As  he  often  pafi’ed  through  the  hands  ,65‘* 
of  catholics,  the  PriejVs  Hole , as  they  called  it,  the  place 
where  they  were  obliged  to  conceal  their  perfecuted  priefts, 
was  fometimes  employed  for  flickering  their  diftrefied 
fovereign. 

Windham,  before  he  received  the  king,  allced  leave 
to  entruft  the  important  fecret  to  his  mother,  his  wife, 
and  four  fervants,  on  whofe  fidelity  he  could  rely. 

Of  all  thefe,  no  one  proved  wanting  either  in  honour 
or  diferetion.  The  venerable  old  matron,  on  the  re- 
ception of  her  royal  gueft,  exprefled  the  utmoft  joy,  that 
having  lofl,  without  regret,  three  fons  and  one  grand- 
child in  defence  of  his  father,  file  was  now  referved, 
in  her  declining  years,  to  be  inftrun.eiltal  in  the  pre- 
fervation  of  himfelf.  Windham  told  the  king,  that  Sir 
Thomas,  his  father,  in  the  year  1636,  a few  days  before 
his  death,  called  to  him  his  five  fons.  “ My  children,’’ 
faid  he,  “we  have  hitherto  feen  ferene  and  quiet  times 
«*  under  our  three  laft  fovereigns:  But  I muft  now 
“ warn  you  to  prepare  for  clouds  and  ftorms.  Fadfions 
“ arife  on  every  fide,  and  threaten  the  tranquillity  of 

your  native  country.  But  whatever  happen,  do  you 
“ faithfully  honour  and  obey  your  prince,  and  adhere 
•“  to  the  crown.  I charge  you  never  to  forfake  the 
“ crown,  though  it  fiiould  hang  upon  a bufii.”  “ Thefe 
“ laft:  words,”  added  Windham,  “ made  fuch  impref- 
“ fions  on  all  our  breafts,  that  the  many  afflidfions  of 
**  thefe  fad  times  could  never  efface  their  indelible  cha- 
“ radlers.”  From  innumerable  inftances,  it  appears  how 
deep-rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  Englifli  gentry  of  that 
age  was  the  principle  of  loyalty  to  their  fovereign  ; that 
noble  and  generous  principle,  inferior  only  in  excellence 
to  the  more  enlarged  and  more  enlightened  affedtion  to- 
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chap,  wards  a lecral  conflitution.  But  during  thofe  times  of 
LX  ° 

military  ufurpation,  thefe  paffions  were  the  fame. 
j6ji.  The  king  continued  feveral  days  in  Windham’s  houfe; 
and  all  his  friends  in  Britain,  and  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
remained  in  the  mofl  anxious  fufpence  with  regard  to  his 
fortunes:  No  one  could  conjedlure  whether  he  were  dead 
or  alive  ; and  the  report  of  his  death  being  generally  be- 
lieved, happily  relaxed  the  vigilant  fearch  of  his  enemies. 
Trials  were  made  to  procure  a veflel  for  his  efcape;  .but 
he  Rill  met  with  difappointments.  Having  left  Wind- 
ham’s houfe,  he  was  obliged  again  to  return  to  it.  He 
pafled  through  many  other  adventures  ; aflumed  different 
difguifesj  in  every  Rep  was  expofed  to  imminent  perils  j 
and  received  daily  proofs  of  uncorrupted  fidelity  and  at- 
tachment. The  fagacity  of  a fmith,  who  remarked 
that  his  horfe’s  flioes  had  been  made  in  the  north,  not  in 
the  wefi,  as  he  pretended,  once  detedled  him  ; and  he 
narrowly  efcaped.  At  Shoreham  in  SufTex  a veflel  was 
at  lafl  found,  in  which  he  embarked.  He  had  been 
known  to  fo  many,  that  if  he  had  not  fet  fail  in  that 
critical  moment,  it  had  been  impoflible  for  him  to  efcape. 
After  one  and  forty  days  concealment,  he  arrived  fafely 
at  Fcfcamp  in  Normandy.  No  lefs  than  forty  men  and 
women  had  at  different  times  been  privy  to  his  conceal- 
ment and  efcape  b. 

The  battle  of  WorceRer  afforded  Cromwel  what  he 
called  his  crowning  mercy'.  So  elated  was  he,  that  he 
intended  to  have  knighted  in  the  field  two  of  his  generals, 
Lambert  and  Fleetwood  ; but  was  difluaded  by  his  friends 
from  exerting  this  a£l  of  regal  authority.  His  power  and 
ambition  were  too  great  to  brook  fubmiflion  to  the  empty 
name  of  a republic,  which  flood  chiefly  by  his  influence, 
and  was  fupported  by  his  victories.  How  early  he  enter- 

» Hcaihe’j  Chronicle,  p.  301.  c Pail.  Hid.  rol.  xx.  p.  47. 
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tained  thoughts  of  taking  into  his  hand  the  reins  of  C H A P. 

government  is  uncertain.  We  are  only  allured,  that  he  l t 

now  difcovered  to  his  intimate  friends  thefe  afpiring  ibjr.  • 
views  } and  even  exprefled  a defire  of  affirming  the  rank 
of  king,  which  he  had  contributed,  with  fuch  feeming 
zeal,  to  abolilh  d. 

The  little  popularity  and  credit  acquired  by  the  repub-  Thecom- 
licans,  farther  ftimulated  the  ambition  of  this  enterprizing  ®°n»eaiih. 
politician.  Thefe  men  had  not  that  large  thought,  nor 
thofe  comprehenfive  views,  which  might  qualify  them  for 
ailing  the  part  of  legiflators  : Selfifh  aims  and  bigotry 
chiefly  engrofled  their  attention.  They  carried  their  rigid 
aufterity  fo  far  as  to  enadl  a law,  declaring  fornication, 
after  the  firfl  ail,  to  be  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy 
They  made  fmall  progrefs  in  that  important  work,  which 
they  profefied  to  have  fo  much  at  heart,  the  fettling  of  a 
new  model  of  reprefentation,  and  fixing  a plan  of  govern- 
ment. The  nation  began  to  apprehend,  that  they  in- 
tended to  eftablifh  themfelves  as  a perpetual  legiflature, 
and  to  confine  the  whole-power  to  60  or  70  perfons,  who 
called  themfelves  the  parliament  of  the  commonwealth  of 
England.  And  while  they  pretended  to  bellow  new 
liberties  upon  the  nation,  they  found  themfelves  obliged 
to  infringe  even  the  moll  valuable  of  thofe,  which, 
through  time  immemorial,  had  been  tranfmitted  from 
their  anceftors.  Not  daring  to  entruft  the  trials  of  treafon 
to  juries,  who,  being  chofen  indifferently  from  among 
the  people,  would  have  been  little  favourable  to  the 
commonwealth,  and  would  have  formed  their  verdidt 
upon  the  ancient  laws,  they  eluded  that  noble  inffitution, 
by  which  the  government  of  this  ifland  has  ever  been  fo 
much  diflinguilhed.  They  had  evidently  feen  in  the  trial 

d Whitlockf,  p.  51}.  e Scobel  p.  121.  A bill  was  introduced 

into  the  houfe  againft  painting,  patches,  and  other  immodeft  drefs  of  women  j 
hut  it  did  not  paCs,  Pari.  Hift.  vol.  *«.  p.  263. 
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Chap,  of  Lilburn  what  they  could  expecff  from  juries.  'This 
man,  the  mod  turbulent,  but  the  moft  upright  and  cou- 
ragcous  of  human  kind,  was  tried  for  a tranfgreffion  of 
the  new  ftatute  of  treafons  : But  though  he  was  plainly 
guilty,  he  was  acquitted,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people. 
Weftminfter-hall,  nay  the  whole  city,  rang  with  fhouts 
and  acclamations.  Never  did  any  eftabiftied  power  re- 
ceive fo  ftrong  a declaration  of  its  ufurpation  and  in- 
validity ; and  from  no  inftitution,  belides  the  admirable 
one  of  juries,  could  be  expccled  this  magnanimous  ef- 
fort. 

That  they  might  not  for  the  future  be  expofed  to 
affronts,  which  fo  much  leffened  their  authority,  the 
parliament  erected  a high  court  of  juftice,  which  was  to 
receive  indi&ments  from  the  council  of  ftatc.  This  court 
was  compofed  of  men,  devoted  to  the  ruling  party,  with- 
out name  or  chara&er,  determined  to  facrifice  every 
thing  to  their  own  fafety  or  ambition.  Colonel  Eufebius 
Andrews,  and  colonel  Walter  Slingfby  were  tried  by 
this  court  for  confpiracics,  and  condemned  to  death. 
They  were  royalifts,  and  refufed  to  plead  before  fo  illegal 
a juril'didion.  Love,  Gibbons,  and  other  prefbyterians, 
having  entered  into  a plot  againft  the  republic,  were 
alfo  tried,  condemned,  and  executed.  The  earl  of 
Derby,  Sir  Timothy  Featherftone,  Bemboe,  being  taken 
prifoners  after  the  battle  of  W orcefter,  were  put  to  death 
by  fentence  of  a court-martial : a method  of  proceed- 
ing declared  illegal  by  that  very  petition  of  right,  for 
which  a former  parliament  had  fo  ltrenuoufly  contended, 
and  which,  after  great  efforts,  they  had  extorted  from 
the  king. 

Excepting  their  principles  of  toleration,  the  maxims, 
by  which  the  republicans  regulated  ecclefiaftical  affairs, 
no  more  prognofticated  any  durable  fettlement,  than  thofe 
by  which  they  conducted  their  civil  concerns.  The 
3 prelby- 
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prelbyterian  model  of  congregation,  clafles,  and  aflem-  c p- 

blies,  was  not  allowed  to  be  finifhed  : It  feemed  even  the  , , ' , 

intention  of  many  leaders  in  the  parliament  to  admit  of  *651. 

no  eftablifhed  church,  and  to  leave  every  one,  without 

any  guidance  of  the  magiftrate,  to  embrace  whatever  fe<Sl, 

and  to  fupport  whatever  clergy,  were  mod  agreeable  to 

him. 

The  parliament  went  fo  far  as  to  make  fame  ap- 
proaches in  one  province,  to  their  independent  model. 

Almoft  all  the  clergy  of  Wales  being  ejefted  as  malig- 
nants,  itinerant  preachers  with  fmall  falaries  were  fettled, 
not  above  four  or  five  in  each  county  ; and  thefe,  being 
furnifhed  with  horfes  at  the  public  cxpence,  hurried  from 
place  to  place,  and  carried,  as  they  exprefied  themfelves, 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  gofpel f.  They  were  all  of  them 
men  of  the  loweft  birth  and  education,  who  had  deferted 
mechanical  trades,  in  order  to  follow  this  new  profeflion. 

And  in  this  particular,  as  well  as  in  their  wandering  life, 
they  pretended  to  be  more  truly  apoftolical. 

The  republicans,  both  by  the  turn  of  their  difpofition, 
and  by  the  nature  of  the  inftruments  which  they  em- 
ployed, were  better  qualified  for  a£ts  of  force  and  vigour, 
than  for  the  flow  and  deliberate  work  of  legiflation. 
Notwithftanding  the  late  wars  and  bloodfhed,  and  the 
prefent  fadlions,  the  power  of  England  had  never,  in 
any  period,  appeared  fo  formidable  to  the  neighbouring 
kingdoms  as  it  did  at  this  time,  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
monwealth. A numerous  army  ferved  equally  to  retain 
every  one  in  implicit  fubje<Stion  to  eftablifhed  authority, 
and  to  ftrike  a terror  into  foreign  nations.  The  power  of 
peace  and  war  was  lodged  in  the  fame  hands  with  that  of 
impofing  taxes  j and  no  difference  of  views,  among  the 
feveral  members  of  the  legiflature,  could  any  longer  be 
apprehended.  The  prefent  impofitions,  though  much 

1 Or.  John  Walker 'i  Attempt,  p,  147.  & feq. 
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CHAP,  fupcrior  to  what  had  ever  formerly  been  experienced,  v 
^ LX‘  , in  reality  moderate,  and  what  a nation,  fo  opulent,  cc 
1651.  eafily  bear.  The  military  genius  of  the  people  had, 
the  civil  contefts,  been  rouzed  from  its  former  letharj 
and  excellent  officers  were  formed  in  every  branch  of  1 
vice.  The  confufion,  into  which  all  things  had  fc 
thrown,  had  given  opportunity  to  men  of  low  ftations 
break  through  their  obfcurity,  and  to  raife  themfelves 
their  courage  to  commands,  which  they  were  well  qus 
fied  to  exercife,  but  to  which  their  birth  could  never  h; 
entitled  them.  And  while  fo  great  a power  was  lodged 
fuch  active  hands,  no  wonder  the  republic  was  fuccefs 
in  all  its  enterprizes. 

• Blake,  a man  of  great  courage  and  a generous  d 
pofition,  the  fame  perfon  who  had  defended  Lyme  a 
Tauntonwithfuch  unfhaken obftinacyagainft  thelate  kin 
was  made  an  admiral ; and  though  he  had  hitherto  bei 
accuftomed  only  to  land-fervicc,  into  which  too  he  In 
not  entered  till  part  fifty  years  of  age,  he  foon  raifed  tl 
naval  glory  of  the  nation  to  a greater  height  than  it  h: 
ever  attained  in  any  former  period.  A fleet  was  put  undi 
his  command,  and  he  received  orders  to  purfue  princ 
Rupert,  to  whom  the  king  Ijad  entrufted  that  fquadro 
which  had  deferted  to  him.  Rupert  took  fhelter  in  Kir 
fale  ; and  efcaping  thence,  fled  towards  the  coaft  of  Pot 
tugal.  Blake  purfued,  and  chafed  him  into  the  Tagu: 
where  he  intended  to  make  an  attack  upon  him.  But  th 
king  of  Portugal,  moved  by  the  favour  which,  through 
out  all  Europe,  attended  the  royal  caufe,  refufed  Blak 
admittance,  and  aided  prince  Rupert  in  making  hisefcape 
To  be  revenged  of  this  partiality,  the  Englifb  admin 
made  prize  of  twenty  Portuguefe  (hips  richly  laden  j am 
he  threatened  (fill  farther  vengeance.  The  king  of  Por 
tugal,  dreading  fo  dangerous  a foe  to  his  newly  acquiree 
dominion  j and,  fenfiblc  of  the  unequal  conteft  in  which 
. he 
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he  was  engaged,  made  all  poflible  fubmiflions  to  the  c H a p. 
haughty  republic,  and  was  at  laft  admitted  to  negociate  . L*~  7 

the  renewal  of  his  alliance  with  England.  Prince  Rupert,  1651. 1 
having  loft  a great  part  of  his  fquadron  on  the  coaft  of 
Spain,  made  fail  towards  the  Weft  Indies.  His  brother, 
prince  Maurice,  was  there  fhipwrecked  in  a hurricane. ' 

Every  where  this  fquadron  fublifted  by  privateering* 
fometimes  on  Englilh,  fometimes  on  Spanilh  veflels. 

And  Rupert  at  laft  returned  to  France,  where  he  dif- 
pofed  of  the  remnants  of  his  fleet,  together  with  his 
prizes. 


All  the  fettlements  in  America,  except  New  Eng- 
land, which  had  been  planted  entirely  by  the  puritans, 
adhered  to  the  royal  party,  even  after  the  fettlement  of 
the  republic  ; and  Sir  George  Ayfcue  was  fent  with  a 
fquadron  to  reduce  them.  Bermudas,  Antigua,  Virgi- 
nia, were  foon  fubdued.  Barbadoes,  commanded  by  lord 
Willoughby  of  Parham,  made  fome  refiftance  ; but  was 
at  laft  obliged  to  fubmit. 

With  equal  eafe  were  Jerfey,  Guernfey,  Scilly,  and 
the  Ifle  of  Man,  brought  under  fubjedlion  to  the  republic; 
and  the  fea,  which  had  been  much  infefted  by  pri- 
vateers from  thefe  iflands,  was  rendered  fafe  to  theEnglilh 
commerce.  The  countefs  of  Derby  defended  the  Ifle  of 
Man ; and  with  great  relu&ance  yielded  to  the  neceffity 
of  furrendering  to  the  enemy.  This  lady,  a daughter  of 
theilluftrious  houfe  of  Trimoille  in  France,  had,  during 
the  civil  war,  difplayed  a manly  courage  by  her  obfti- 
Jiate  defence  of  Latham-Houfe  againft  the  parliamentary 
forces ; and  fhe  retained  the  glory  of  being  the  laft  per- 
iod in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  in  all  their  dependent 
dominions,  who  fubmitted  to  the  vi&orious  common- 
wealth e. 

z See  Note  [H  J at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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CHAP.  Ireland  and  Scotland  were  now  entirely  fubjefted  and 
, ' . reduced  to  tranquillity.  Ireton,  the  new  deputy  of  Ire- 

1651.  land,  at  the  head  of  a numerous  army,  30,000  ftrong,  pro- 
fecuted  the  work  of  fubduing  the  revolted  Irifh  ; and 
he  defeated  them  in  many  rencounters,  which,  though 
of  themfelves  of  no  great  moment,  proved  fatal  to  their 
declining  caufe.  He  punifhed  without  mercy  all  the 
prifoners  who  had  any  hand  in  the  maflacres.  Sir  Phelim 
O’Neale,  among  the  reft,  was,  fome  time  after,  brought 
to  the  gibbet,  and  fuffered  an  ignominious  death,  which 
he  had  fo  well  merited  by  his  inhuman  cruelties.  Lime- 
ric,  a confiderable  town,  ftill  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Irifh  ; and  Ireton,  after  a vigorous  fiege,  made  him- 
felf  matter  of  it.  He  was  here  infe&ed  with  the  plague, 
and  fhortly  after  died  ; a memorable  perfonage,  much 
celebrated  for  his  vigilance,  induftry,  capacity,  even  for 
the  ftridl  execution  of  juftice  in  that  unlimited  command 
which  he  poffefled  in  Ireland.  He  was  obferved  to  be 
inflexible  in  all  his  purpofes ; and  it  was  believed  by 
many,  that  he  was  animated  with  a fincere  and  paflionate 
love  of  liberty,  and  never  could  have  been  induced  by 
any  motive,  to  fubmit  to  the  fmalleft  appearance  of  regal 
government.  Cromwel  appeared  to  be  much  affected  by 
his  death ; and  the  republicans,  who  repofed  great  con- 
fidence in  him,  were  inconfolable.  To  fhew  their  regard 
for  his  merit  and  fcrvices,  they  beftowed  an  eftate  of  two 
thoufand  pounds  a-year  on  his  family,  and  honoured  him 
with  a magnificent  funeral  at  the  public  charge.  Though 
the  eftablifhed  government  was  but  the  mere  fhadow  of  a 
commonwealth,  yet  was  it  beginning  by  proper  arts  to 
encourage  that  public  fpirit,  which  no  other  fpecies  of 
civil  polity  is  ever  able  fully  to  infpire. 

The  command  of  the  army  in  Ireland  devolved  on 
lieutenant-general  Ludlow.  The  civil  government  of  the 
ifland  was  entrufted  to  commiflioners,  Ludlow  continued 
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topulh  the  advantages  againft  the  Irifh,  and  every  where  c 
obtained  an  eafy  victory.  That  unhappy  people,  dif- 
gufted  with  the  king  on  account  of  thofe  violent  decla- 
rations againft  them  and  their  religion,  which  had  been 
extorted  by  the  Scots,  applied  to  the  king  of  Spain,  to 
the  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  found  afliftance  no-where. 
Clanricarde,  unable  to  afiift  the  prevailing  power,  made 
liibmiffions  to  the  parliament,  and  retired  into  England, 
where  he  foon  after  died.  He  was  a fteady  catholic;  but 
a man  much  refpe&ed  by  all  parties. 

The  fuccefles  which  attended  Monk  in  Scotland 
were  no  lefs  decifive.  That  able  general  laid  fiege  to 
Stirling-caftle ; and  though  it  was  well  provided  for  de- 
fence, it  was  foon  furrendered  to  him.  He  there  became 
mailer  of  all  the  records  of  the  kingdom  ; and  he  fent 
them  to  England.  The  earl  of  Leven,  the  earl  of  Craw- 
ford, lord  Ogilvy,  and  other  noblemen,  having  met  near 
Perth,  in  order  to  concert  meafures  for  raifing  a new 
army,  were  fuddenly  fet  upon  by  colonel  Alured,  and 
mod  of  them  taken  prifoners.  Sir  Philip  Mufgrave, 
with  fome  Scots,  being- engaged  at  Dumfries  in  a like 
enterprize,  met  with  a like  fate.  Dundee  was  a town 
well  fortified,  fupplied  with  a good  garrifon  under  Lumif- 
den,  and  full  of  all  the  rich  furniture,  the  plate,  and  money 
of  the  kingdom,  which  had  been  fent  thither  as  to  a 
place  of  fafety.  Monk  appeared  before  it ; and  having 
made  a breach,  gave  a general  aflault.  He  carried  the 
town;  and  following  the  example  and  inftruiftions  of 
Cfomwel,  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword,  in  order 
to  ilrike  a general  terror  into  the  kingdom.  Warned  by 
this  example,  Aberdeen,  St.  Andrew’s,  Invernefs,  and 
other  towns  and  forts  yielded,  of  their  own  accord,  to 
the  enemy.  Argyle  made  his  fubmiffions  to  the  Englifh 
commonwealth  ; and  excepting  a few  royalifts,  who  re- 
mained fome  time  in  the  mountains,  under  the  earl  of 
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Glencaim,  lord  Balcarras,  and  general  Middleton,  that 
kingdom,  which  had  hitherto,  through  all  ages,  by  means 
of  its  firuation,  poverty,  and  valour,  maintained  its  in- 
dependence, was  reduced  to  total  fubjedtion. 

The  Englifh  parliament  fent  Sir  Harry  Vane,  St. 
John,  and  other  eommiffioners  to  fettle  Scotland.  Thefe 
men,  who  poflefled  little  of  the  true  fpirit  of  liberty, 
knew  how  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  it;  and  they 
required  the  voluntary  confent  of  all  the  counties  and 
towns  of  this  conquered  kingdom,  before  they  would 
unite  them  into  the  fame  commonwealth  with  England. 
The  clergy  protefted  ; bccaufe,  they  faid,  this  incorpo- 
rating union  would  draw  along  with  it  a fubordination  of 
the  church  to  the  ftate  in  the  things  ofChrifth.  Eng- 
lilh  judges,  joined  to  feme  Scottifh,  were  appointed  to 
determine  all  caufes  ; juilicc  was  Itriclly  adminiftered  ; 
order  and  peace  maintained  ; and  the  Scots,  freed  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  ecclefiaftics,  were  not  much  diflatisfied 
with  the  prefent  government  *.  The  prudent  condudt  of 
Monk,  a man  who  poffefled  a capacity  for  the  arts  both 
of  peace  and  war,  ferved  much  to  reconcile  the  minds  of 
men,  and  to  allay  their  prejudices. 


1651.  By  the  total  redudlion  and  pacification  of  the  Britifh 
Duubwir.  dominions,  the  parliament  had  leifure  to  look  abroad, 
and  to  exert  their  vigour  in  foreign  enterprises.  The 
Dutch  were  the  firft  that  felt  the  weight  of  their  arms. 

During  the  life  of  Frederic  Henry,  prince  of  Orange, 
the  Dutch  republic  had  maintained  a neutrality  in  the  civil 
wars  of  England,  and  had  never-interpofed,  except  by  her 
good  offices, between  the  contending  parties.  When  William, 
who  had  married  anEnglilh  princcfs,fucceedcd  to  his  father’s 
commands  and  authority11,  the  Hates,  both  before  and  after 


b Whitlocke,  p.  496.  Healhe'a  Chronicle,  p,  307. 
i See  note  [I]  at  the  end  of  (he  volume.  k 1647. 
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the  execution  of  the  late  king,  were  accufed  of  taking  fteps  Chap. 
more  favourable  to  the  royal  caufe,  and  of  betraying  a f 

great  prejudice  againft  that  of  the  parliament.  It  was  165*. 
long  before  the  envoy  of  the  Englifh  commonwealth 
could  obtain  an  audience  of  the  flates-general.  The 
murderers  of  Dorillaus  were  not  purfued  with  fuch  rigour 
as  the  parliament  expected.  And  much  regard  had  been 
payed  to  the  king,  and  many  good  offices  performed  to 
him,  both  by  the  public,  and  by  men  of  all  ranks  in  the 
United  Provinces. 

After  the  death  of  William,  prince  of  Orange1, 
which  was  attended  with  the  deprcffion  of  his  party  and 
the  triumph  of  the  Dutch  republicans,  the  parliament 
thought,  that  the  time  was  now  favourable  for  cementing 
a clol'er  confederacy  with  the  States.  St.  John,  chief 
juftice,  who  was  fent  over  to  the  Hague,  had  entertained 
the  idea  of  forming  a kind  of  coalition  between  the  two 
republics,  which  would  have  rendered  their  interefts  to- 
tally infeparable  ; but  fearing  that  fo  extraordinary  a pro- 
ject would  not  be  relilhed,  he  contented  himfelf  with 
dropping  fome  hints  of  it,  and  openly  went  no  farther  than 
to  propofe  a ftridl  defenfive  alliance  between  England  and 
the  United  Provinces,  fuch  as  has  now,  for  near  feventy 
years,  taken  place  between  thefe  friendly  powers'".  But 
the  States,  who  were  unwilling  to  form  a nearer  confede- 
racy with  a government,  whole  meafures  were  fo  obnoxi- 
ous, and  whofe  fituation  feemed  fo  precarious,  offered 
only  to  renew  the  former  alliances  with  England.  And 
the  haughty  St.  John,  difgufted  with  this  dil’appointment, 
as  well  as  incenfed  at  many  affronts,  which  had  been 
offered  him  with  impunity,  by  the  retainers  of  the  Pala- 
tine and  Orange  families,  and  indeed  by  the  populace  in 
general,  returned  into  England,  and  endeavoured  to  fo- 
ment a quarrel  between  the  republics. 

1 In  Oflobtt  ij,  1650.  ® Thurloe,  toI.i,  p,  1S2, 
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chap.  The  movements  of  great  Rates  are  often  directed  by  as- 
^ . (lender  fprings  as  thofe  of  individuals.  Though  war  with 

i6j».  fo  confidetable  a naval  power  as  the  Dutch,  who  were  in 
peace  with  all  their  other  neighbours,  might  feem  dan- 
gerous to  the  yet  unfettled  commonwealth,  there  were 
feveral  motives,  which  at  this  time  induced  the  Englifli 
parliament  to  embrace  hoftile  meafures.  Many  of  the 
members  thought  that  a foreign  war  would  ferve  as  a 
pretence  for  continuing  the  fame  parliament,  and  delay- 
ing the  new  model  of  a reprefen tative,  with  which  the 
nation  had  fo  long  been  flattered.  Others  hoped,  that 
the  war  would  furnilh  a reafon  for  maintaining,  fomc 
time  longer,  that  numerous  (landing  army,  which  was  fo 
much  complained  of”.  On  the  other  hand,  fome,  who 
dreaded  the  encreafing  power  of  Cromwel,  expetfted,  that 
the  great  expencc  of  naval  armaments,  would  prove  a 
motive  for  diminifhing  the  military  edablifhmcnt.  To 
divert  the  attention  of  the  public  from  domeftic  quarrels 
towards  foreign  tranfa<3ions,  feemed,  in  the  prefent  dif- 
pofition  of  men’s  minds,  to  be  good  policy.  The  fuperior 
power  of  the  Englilh  commonwealth,  together  with  its 
advantages  of  fituation,  promifed  fuccefs ; and  the  par- 
liamentary leaders  hoped  to  gain  many  rich  prizes  from 
the  Dutch,  to  diftrefs  and  fink  their  flourifhing  com- 
merce, and  by  victories  to  throw  a luftre  on  their  own 
effablifhment,  which  was  fo  new  and  unpopular.  All 
thefe  views,  enforced  by  the  violent  fpirit  of  St.  John, 
who  had  great  influence  over  Cromwel,  determined  the 
parliament  to  change  the  purpofed  alliance  into  a furious 
war  againft  the  United  Provinces. 

To  cover  thefe  hoftile  intentions,  the  parliament, 
under  pretence  of  providing  for  the  interefts  of  commerce, 

» We  are  told  in  the  life  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  that  that  famous  republican 
opp-  fed  the  Dutch  war,  and  that  it  was  the  military  gentlemen  chiefly  who 
fupported  that  meafurc. 
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embraced  ftich  .meafures  as  they  knew  would  give  dif-  chap. 
guft  to  the  States.  They  framed  the  famous  a£f  of  navi-  . t 

gation  ; which  prohibited  all  nations  from  importing  into  *651. 
England  in  their  bottoms  any  commodity  which  was 
not  the  growth  and  manufa&ure  of  their  own  country. 

By  this  law,  though  the  terms  in  which  it  was  con- 
ceived were  general,  the  Dutch  were  principally  affedted  j 
becaufe  their  country  produces  few  commodities,  and 
they  fubfift  chiefly  by  being  the  general  carriers  and  fac- 
tors of  Europe.  Letters  of  reprifal  were  granted  to 
fevcral  merchants,  who  complained  of  injuries,  which, 
they  pretended,  they  had  received  from  the  States ; and 
above  eighty  Dutch  Ihips  fell  into  their  hands,  and  were 
made  prizes.  The  cruelties  committed  on  the  Englilh  at 
Amboyna,  which  were  certainly  enormous,  but  which 
feemed  to  be  buried  in  oblivion  by  a thirty  years’  filence, 
were  again  made  the  ground  of  complaint.  And  the 
allowing  the  murderers  of  Doriflaus  to  efcape,  and  the 
conniving  at  the  infults  to  which  St.  John  had  been  ex- 
pofed,  were  reprefented.  as  fymptoms  of  an  unfriendly,  if 
not  a hoftile,  difpofltion  in  the  States. 

The  States,  alarmed  at  all  thefe  fteps,  fent  orders  to 
their  ambafladors  to  endeavour  the  renewal  of  the  treaty 
of  alliance,  which  had  been  broken  off"  by  the  abrupt 
departure  of  St.  John.  Not  to  be  unprepared,  they 
equipped  a fleet  of  a hundred  and  fifty  fail,  and  took 
care,  by  their  minifters  at  London,  to  inform  the  coun- 
cil of  ftate  of  that  armament.  This  intelligence,  inftead 
of  ftriking  terror  into  the  Englilh  republic,  was  con- 
fidered  as  a menace,  and  farther  confirmed  the  parliament 
in  their  hoftile  refolutions.  The  minds  of  men  in  both 
ftates  were,  every  day,  more  irritated  againft  each  other  ; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  thefe  humours  broke  forth 
into  aft  ion. 

P 2 Tromp, 
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C LX*  P'  Tromp,  an  admiral  of  great  renown,  received  from 
■ . — i the  States  the  command  of  a fleet  of  forty-two  fail,  in 

,65*-  order  to  protedl  the  Dutch  navigation  againft  the  priva- 
teers of  the  Englilh.  He  was  forced,  by  ftrefs  of  weather, 
as  he  alleged,  to  take  flicker  in  the  road  of  Dover, 
where  he  met  with  Blake,  who  commanded  an  Englilh 
fleet  much  inferior  in  number.  Who  was  the  aggreffor 
in  the  action,  which  enfued  between  thefe  two  admirals, 
both  of  them  men  of  fuch  prompt  and  fiery  difpofitions, 
it  is  not  cafy  to  determine ; fince  each  of  them  fent  to  his 
own  flate  a relation  totally  oppolite  in  all  its  circumftances 
to  that  of  the  other,  and  yet  fupported  by  the  teftimony 
of  every  captain  in  his  fleet.  Blake  pretended,  that, 
having  given  a fignal  to  the  Dutch  admiral  to  ftrike, 
Tromp,  inflead  of  complying,  fired  a broadfide  at  him. 
Tromp  aflerted,  that  he  was  preparing  to  ftrike,  and  that 
the  Englilh  admiral,  neverthelefs,  began  hoftilities.  It 
is  certain  that  the  admiralty  of  Holland,  who  are  diftinft 
from  the  council  of  ftate,  had  given  Tromp  no  orders  to 
ftrike,  but  had  left  him  to  his  own  diferetion  with  regard 
to  that  vain  but  much  conteftcd  ceremonial.  They 
feemed  willing  to  introduce  the  claim  of  an  equality  with 
the  new  commonwealth,  and  to  interpret  the  former  re- 
fpect  payed  the  Englilh  flag,  as  a deference  due  only  to 
the  monarchy.  This  eircumftance  forms  a ftrong  pre- 
fumption  againft  the  narrative  of  the  Dutch  admiral. 
The  whole  Orange  party,  it  muft  be  remarked,  to  which 
Tromp  was  fufpeifted  to  adhere,  were  defirous  of  a war 
with  England. 

Bi.akp,  though  his  fquadron  confided  only  of  fifteen 
vefiels,  re-inforced,  after  the  battle  began,  by  eight  under 
captain  Bourne,  maintained  the  fight  with  bravery  for 
five  hours,  and  iunk  one  fliip  of  the  enemy,  and  tonic 
another.  Night  parted  the  combatants,  and  the  Dutch 
fleet  retired  towards  the  coaft  of  Holland.  The  populace 
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of  London  were  enraged,  and  would  have  infulted  the  C H^a  p, 

Dutch  ambafladors,  who  lived  at  Chelfea,  had  not  the  > v < 

council  of  ftate  fent  guards  to  prote£t  them.  ,6S*‘ 

When  the  States  heard  of  this  adtion,  of  which  the 


confequences  were  eafily  forefeen,  they  were  in  the  utmoft 
confternation.  They  immediately  difpatched  Paw,  Pen- 
fionary  of  Holland,  as  their  ambafl'ador  extraordinary  to 
London,  and  ordered  him  to  lay  before  the  parliament  the 
narrative  which  Tromp  had  fent  of  the  late  rencounter. 
They  entreated  them,  by  all  the  bands  of  their  common 
religion,  and  common  liberties,  not  to  precipitate  them- 
felves  into  hoftile  meafures,  but  to  appoint  commiffioners, 
who  fhould  examine  every  circumftance  of  the  aftion, 
and  clear  up  the  truth,  which  lay  in  obfcurity.  And  they 
pretended,  that  they  had  given  no  orders  to  their  admiral 
to  offer  any  violence  to  the  Englifh,  but  would  feverely 
punifli  him,  if  they  found,  upon  enquiry,  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  an  aftion  which  they  fo  much  difapproved. 
The  imperious  parliament  would  hearken  to  none  of 
thefe  reafons  or  remonftrances.  Elated  by  the  numerous 
fuccefles  which  they  had  obtained  over  their  domeftic 
enemies,  they  thought  that  every  thing  muff  yield  to 
their  fortunate  arms ; and  they  gladly  feized  the  oppor- 
tunity, which  they  fought,  of  making  war  upon  the 
States.  They  demanded,  that,  without  any  farther  delay 
or  enquiry,  reparation  fhould  be  made  for  all  the  damages 
which  the  Englifh  had  fuftained.  And  when  this  demand 
was  not  complied  with,  they  difpatched  orders  for  com- 
mencing war  againft  the  United  Provinces, 

Blake  failed  northwards  with  a numerous  fleet,  and 
fell  upon  the  herring  bufles,  which  were  efcorted  by 
twelve  men  of  war.  All  thefe  he  either  took  or  difperfed. 
Tromp  followed  him  with  a fleet  of  above  a hundred  fail. 
When  thefe  two  admirals  were  within  fight  of  each  other, 
and  preparing  for  battle,  a furious  ftorm  attacked  them. 
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Blake  took  flielter  in  the  Englifh  harbours.  The  Dutch 
fleet  was  difperfed,  and  received  great  damage. 

Sir  George  Ayscue,  though  he  commanded  only 
forty  Blips,  according  to  the  Englifli  accounts,  engaged 
near  Plymouth,  the  famous  de  Ruiter,  who  had  under  him 
fifty  Blips  of  war,  with  thirty  merchant-men.  The 
Dutch  Blips  were  indeed  of  inferior  force  to  the  Englifh. 
De  Ruiter,  the  only  Admiral  in  Europe  who  has  attained 
a renown  equal  to  that  of  the  greatefl  general,  defended 
hinifelf  fo  well,  that  Ayfcue  gained  no  advantage  over 
him.  Night  parted  them  in  the  greatefl  heat  of  the 
adfion.  De  Ruiter  next  day  failed  off  with  his  convoy. 
The  Englifh  fleet  had  been  fo  Blattered  in  the  fight,  that 
it  was  not  able  to  purfue. 

Near  the  coaft  of  Kent,  Blake,  feconded  by  Bourne 
and  Pen,  met  a Dutch  fquadron,  nearly  equal  in  num- 
bers, commanded  by  de  Witte  and  de  Ruiter.  A battle 
was  fought  much  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  Dutch. 
Their  rear-admiral  was  boarded  and  taken.  Two  other 
veflels  were  funk,  and  one  blown  up.  The  Dutch  next 
day  made  fail  towards  Holland. 

The  Englifli  were  not  fo  fuccefsful  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Van  Galen,  with  much  fuperior  force,  attacked 
captain  Badily,  and  defeated  him.  He  bought,  hqwever, 
his  vidlory  with  the  lofs  of  his  life. 

Sea-fights  are  feldom  fo  decifive  as  to  difable  the 
vanquiflied  from  making  head  in  a little  time  againft  the 
vidor9.  Tromp,  feconded  by  de  Ruiter,  met  near  the 
Goodwins,  with  Blake,  whofe  fleet  was  inferior  to  the 
Dutch,  but  who  refolved  not  to  decline  the  combat.  A 
furious  battle  commenced,  where  the  admirals  on  both 
fides,  as  well  as  the  inferior  officers  and  Teamen,  exerted 
great  bravery.  In  this  adlion  the  Dutch  had  the  ad- 
vantage. Blake  hinifelf  was  wounded.  The  Garland 
and  Bonaventure  were  taken.  Two  Blips  were  burned, 
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and  one  funk • and  night  came  opportunely  to  fave  the 
Englifh  fleet.  After  this  victory,  Tromp,  in  a bravado, 
fixed  a broom  to  his  main-mail  j as  if  he  were  refolved  to 
fweep  the  fea  entirely  of  all  Englifh  veflels. 

Great  preparations  were  made  in  England,  in  order 
to  wipe  oft'  this  difgrace.  A gallant  fleet  of  eighty  fail 
was  fitted  out.  Blake  commanded,  and  Dean  under 
him,  together  with  Monk,  who  had  been  fent  for  from 
Scotland.  When  the  Engliih  lay  oft’  Portland,  they  de- 
fcried,  near  break  of  day,  a Dutch  fleet  of  feventy-fix 
veflels,  failing  up  the  channel,  along  with  a convoy  of 
300  merchantmen,  who  had  received  orders  to  wait  at 
the  ifle  of  Rhe,  till  the  fleet  ihould  arrive  to  efcort  them. 
Tromp,  and,  under  him,  de  Ruiter,  commanded  the 
Dutch.  This  battle  was  the  moil  furious  that  had  yet 
been  fought  between  thcfe  warlike  and  rival  nations. 
Three  days  was  the  combat  continued  with  the  utmoft 
rage  and  obftinacy ; and  Blake,  who  was  vi£tor,  gained 
not  more  honour  than  Tromp,  who  was  vanquifhed. 
The  Dutch  admiral  made  a fkilful  retreat,  and  faved  all 
the  merchant  fhips,  except  thirty.  He  loft,  however, 
eleven  fhips  of  war,  had  2000  men  flain,  and  near  1500 
taken  prifoners.  The  Englifh,  though  many  of  their 
fhips  were  extremely  fluttered,  had  but  one  funk.  Their 
flain  were  not  much  inferior  in  number  to  thofe  of  the 
enemy. 

All  thefe  fuccefles  of  the  Englifh  were  chiefly  owing 
to  the  fuperior  fize  of  their  veflels ; an  advantage  which 
all  the  fkill  and  bravery  of  the  Dutch  admirals  could  not 
compenfate.  By  means  of  fhip-money,  an  impofition 
which  had  been  fo  much  complained  of,  and  in  fome 
refpedls  with  reafon,  the  late  king  had  put  the  navy  into 
a fituation  which  it  had  never  attained  in  any  former 
reign  j and  he  ventured  to  build  fhips  of  a fize  which 
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C V **'  was  ^en  unu^ua''  But  misfortunes  which  the 
v — — i Dutch  met  with  in  battle,  were  fmall  in  comparifon  of 
»5S3*  thofc  which  their  trade  fuftaincd  from  the  Englifh. 
Their  whole  commerce  by  the  channel  was  cut  off : Even 
that  to  the  Baltic  was  much  infefted  by  Englifh  priva- 
teers. Their  fifheries  were  totally  fufpendcd.  A great 
number  of  their  fhips,  above  1600,  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  And  all  this  diftrefs  they  fuffered, 
not  for  any  national  interefts  or  neceflity  ; but  from  vain 
points  of  honour  and  perfonal  refentments,  of  which  it 
was  difficult  to  give  a fatisfa&ory  account  to  the  public. 
They  refolved,  therefore,  to  gratify  the  pride  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  to  make  fome  advances  towards  peace.  They 
met  not,  however,  with  a favourable  reception  ; and  it 
was  not  without  pleafure,  that  they  learned  the  diffolution 
of  that  haughty  aflembly  by  the  violence  of  Cromwel  j 
an  event  from  which  they  expelled  a more  profperous 
turn  to  their  affairs. 

The  zealous  republicans  in  the  parliament  had  not 
been  the  chief  or  firft  promoters  of  the  war  ; but  when  it 
was  once  entered  upon,  they  endeavoured  to  draw  from 
it  every  poffible  advantage.  On  all  occafions  they  fet 
up  the  fleet  in  oppofition  to  the  army,  and  celebrated  the 
glory  and  fucceiles  of  their  naval  armaments.  They  in- 
filled on  the  intolerable  expence  to  which  the  nation 
was  fubjected,  and  urged  the  neceflity  of  diminifhing  it, 
DWToioiion  by  a reduction  of  the  land  forces.  They  had  ordered 
f°me  regiments  to  ferve  on  board  the  fleet,  in  the  quality 
of  marines.  And  Cromwel,  by  the  whole  train  of  their 
proceedings,  evidently  faw,  that  they  had  entertained  a 
jealoufyof  his  power  and  ambition,  and  were  refolved  to 
bring  him  to  a fubordination  under  their  authority. 
Without  fcrupl?  or  delay  he  refolved  to  prevent  them. 

On  fuch  firm  foundations  was  built  the  credit  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  that  though  a great  mailer  of  fraud 
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and  diffimulation,  he  judged  it  fuperfluous  to  employ  c P. 
any  difguife  in  conducing  this  bold  enterprize.  He  v - 
fummoned  a general  council  of  officers  ; and  immediately  >653* 
found,  that  they  were  difpofed  to  receive  whatever  im- 
preffions  he  was  pleafed  to  give  them.  Moft  of  them 
were  his  creatures,  had  owed  their  advancement  to  his 
favour,  and  relied  entirely  upon  him  for  their  future  pre- 
ferment. The  breach  being  already  made  between  the 
military  and  civil  powers,  when  the  late  king  was  feized 
at  Holdenby ; the  general  officers  regarded  the  parlia- 
ment as  at  once  their  creature  and  their  rival  j and 
thought,  that  they  themfelves  were  entitled  to  fhare 
among  them  thofe  offices  and  riches,  of  which  its  mem- 
bers had  fo  long  kept  pofleffion.  Harrifon,  Rich,  Over- 
ton,  and  a few  others,  who  retained  fome  principle,  were 
guided  by  notions  fo  extravagant,  that  they  were  eafily 
deluded  into  meafures  the  moft  violent  and  moft  criminal. 

And  the  whole  army  had  already  been  guilty  of  fuch  ille- 
gal and  atrocious  adions,  that  they  could  entertain  no 
farther  fcruple  with  regard  to  any  enterprize  which  might 
fervc  their  felfifh  or  fanatical  purpofes. 

In  the  council  of  officers  it  was  prefently  voted  to 
frame  a remonftrance  to  the  parliament.  After  complain- 
ing of  the  arrears  due  to  the  army,  they  there  defired  the 
parliament  to  refled  how  many  years  they  had  fitten,  and 
what  profeffions  they  had  formerly  made  of  their  inten- 
tions to  new- model  the  reprefentative,  and  eftablifh  fuc- 
ceffive  parliaments,  who  might  bear  the  burthen  of  na- 
tional affairs,  from  which  they  themfelves  would  gladly, 
after  fo  much  danger  and  fatigue,  be  at  laft  relieved. 

They  confeffed  that  the  parliament  had  atchieved  great 
enterprizes,  and  had  furmounted  mighty  difficulties  ; 
yet  was  it  an  injury,  they  faid,  to  the  reft  of  the  na- 
tion to  be  excluded  from  bearing  any  part  in  the  fervice 
of  their  country.  It  was  now  full  time  for  them  to  give 
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C HLXA  P P'acc  t0  others ! and  they  therefore  defired  them,  after 
, fettling  a council,  who  might  execute  the  laws  during 

1653.  the  interval,  to  fummon  a new  parliament,  and  eftablifh 
that  free  and  equal  government,  which  they  had  fo  long 
promifed  to  the  people. 

The  parliament  took  this  remonftrance  in  ill  part,  and 
made  a iharp  reply  to  the  council  of  officers.  The  offi- 
cers infilled  on  their  advice;  and  by  mutual  altercation 
and  oppofition  the  breach  became  ftill  wider  between 
ro’h  April,  the  army  and  the  commonwealth.  Cromwel,  finding 
matters  ripe  for  his  purpofe,  called  a council  of  officers, 
in  order  to  come  to  a determination  with  regard  to  the 
public  fettlement.  As  he  had  here  many  friends,  fo 
had  he  alfo  feme  opponents.  Harrifon  having  allured 
the  council,  that  the  general  fought  only  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  government  of  Jefus  and  his  faints,  major  Streater 
brilkly  replied,  that  Jefus  ought  then  to  come  quickly  : 
For  if  he  delayed  it  till  after  Chriftmas,  he  would  come 
too  late;  he  would  find  his  place  occupied.  While  the 
officers  were  in  debate,  colonel  Ingoldfby  informed  Crom- 
wel, that  that  parliament  was  fitting,  and  had  come  to  a 
refolution  not  to  diflblve  themfelves,  but  to  fill  up  the 
houfe  by  newele&ions;  and  was  at  that  very  time  en- 
gaged in  deliberations  with  regard  to  this  expedient. 
Cromwel  in  a rage  immediately  haftened  to  the  houfe, 
and  carried  a body  of  300  foldiers  along  with  him.  Some 
of  them  he  placed  at  the  door,  fome  iu  the  lobby,  fome 
on  the  flairs.  He  firft  addrefled  himfelf  to  his  friend  St. 
John,  and  told  him,  that  he  had  come  with  a purpofe  of 
doing  what  grieved  him  to  the  very  foul,  and  what  he 
had  earncftly  with  tears  befought  the  Lord  not  to  impofe 
upon  him  : But  there  was  a ncceffity,  in  order  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  good  of  the  nation.  He  fat  down  for 
fome  time,  and  heard  the  debate.  He  beckoned  Harri- 
fon, and  told  him,  that  he  now  judged  the  parliament 
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ripe  for  a difiolution.  “ Sir,”  faid  Harrifqn,  “ the  c 
“ work  is  very  great  and  dangerous  : I defire  you  feri-  u 
“ oufly  to  coniider,  before  you  engage  in  it.”  “ You 
“ fay  well,”  replied  the  general  ; and  thereupon  fat  (till 
about  a quarter  of  an  hour.  When  the  queftion  was 
ready  to  be  put,  he  faid  again  to  Harrifon,  “ This  is  the 
“ time  : I muff;  do  it.”  And  fuddenly  ftartir.g  up,  he 
loaded  the  parliament  with  the  vileft  reproaches,  for  their 
tyranny,  ambition,  oppreflion,  and  robbery  of  the  public. 
Then  ftamping  with  his  foot,  which  was  a figr.al  for  the 
foldiers  to  enter,  “ For  fhame,”  faid  he  to  the  parlia- 
ment, “ get  you  gone  ; give  place  to  honefter  men  j to 
“ thofe  who  will  more  faithfully  difeharge  their  truft. 

“ You  are  no  longer  a parliament : I tell  you,  you  are 
“ no  longer  a parliament.  The  Lord  has  done  with  you  : 

“ He  has  chofen  other  inftruments  for  carrying  on  his 
“ work.”  Sir  Harry  Vane  exclaiming  againft  this  pro- 
ceeding, he  cried  with  a loud  voice,  “ O ! Sir  Harry 
“ Vane,  Sir  Harry  Vane!  The  Lord  deliver  me  from 
“ Sir  Harry  Vane!”  Taking  hold  of  Martin  by  the 
cloke,  “ Thou  art  a whore-mafter,”  faid  he.  To  an- 
other, “ Thou  art  an  adulterer.”  To,  a third,  “Thou 
“ art  a drunkard  and  a glutton  “ And  thou  an  extor- 
tioner,” to  a fourth.  He  commanded  a foldier  to  feize 
the  mace.  “ What  fliall  we  do  with  this  bauble  ? Here 
“ take  it  away.  It  is  you,”  faid  he,  “ addrefflng  himfelf 
to  the  houfc,  “ that  have  forced  me  upon  this.  I have 
“ fought  the  Lord  night  and  day,  that  he  would  rather 
“ flay  me  than  put  me  upon  this  work.”  Having  com- 
manded the  foldiers  to  clear  the  hall,  he  himfelf  went  out 
the  laft,  and  ordering  the  doors  to  be  locked,  departed  to 
his  lodgings  in  Whitehall. 

In  this  furious  manner,  which  fo  well  denotes  his  ge- 
nuine chara&er,  did  Cromwel,  without  the  leaf!  oppofi- 
tion,  or  even  murmur,  annihilate  that  famous  aflembly, 
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CHAP,  which  had  filled  all  Europe  with  the  renown  of  its  a<3ions, 
, , and  with  aftonifhment  at  its  crimes,  and  whofe  corn- 

1653.  mencement  was  not  more  ardently  defired  hy  the  people 
than  was  its  final  difl'olution.  All  parties  now  reaped 
fuccefiively  the  melancholy  plcafure  of  feeing  the  injuries, 
which  they  had  fuffered,  revenged  on  their  enemies;  and 
that  too  by  the  fame  arts,  which  had  been  pradlifed  againft 
them.  The  king  had,  in  fomc  inftances,  ftretched 
his  prerogative  beyond  its  juft  bounds  ; and  aided  by 
the  church,  had  well  nigh  put  an  end  to  all  the  liberties 
and  privileges  of  the  nation.  The  prelbyterians  checked 
the  progrel's  of  the  court  and  clergy,  and  excited,  by  cant 
and  hypocrify,  the  populace,  firft  to  tumults,  then  to  war, 
againft  the  king,  the  peers,  and  all  the  royalifts.  No 
fooner  had  they  reached  the  pinnacle  of  grandeur,  than 
the  independents,  under  the  appearance  of  ftill  greater 
fanflity,  inftigated  the  army  againft  them,  and  reduced 
them  to  fubjcdlion.  The  independents,  amidft  their 
empty  dreams  of  liberty,  or  rather  of  dominion,  were 
opprefled  by  the  rebellion  of  their  own  fervants,  and 
found  themfelves  at  once  expofed  to  the  infults  of  power 
and  hatred  of  the  people.  By  recent,  as  well  as  all  an- 
cient example,  it  was  become  evident,  that  illegal  vio- 
lence, with  whatever  pretences  it  may  be  covered,  and 
whatever  objeft  it  may  purfue,  muft  inevitably  end  at 
laft  in  the  arbitrary  and  defpotic  government  of  a fmgle 
perfon. 
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OLIVER  CROMWEL,  in  whofe  hands  the 
diffolution  of  the  parliament  had  left  the  whole 
power,  civil  and  military,  of  three  kingdoms,  was  born 
at  Huntingdon,  the  laft  year  of  the  former  century,  of  a 
good  family  ; though  he  himfelf,  being  the  fon  of  a fe- 
cond  brother,  inherited  but  a fmall  eftate  from  his  father. 
In  the  courfe  of  his  education  he  had  been  fent  to  the 
univerfity  ; but  his  genius  was  found  little  fitted  for  the 
calm  and  elegant  occupations  of  learning,  and  he  made 
fmall  proficiencies  in  his  fludies.  He  even  threw  himfelf 
into  a diffolute  and  diforderly  courfe  of  life  ; and  he  con- 
fumed,  in  gaming,  drinking,  debauchery,  and  country 
riots,  the  more  early  years  of  his  youth,  and  diffipated 
part  of  his  patrimony.  All  of  a fudden,  the  fpirit  of 
reformation  feized  him  ; he  married,  afFedted  a grave  and 
compofed  behaviour,  entered  into  all  the  zeal  and  rigour 
of  the  puritanical  party,  and  offered  to  reftore  to  every 
one  whatever  firms  he  had  formerly  gained  by  gaming. 
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CHAP.  The  fame  vehemence  of  temper,  which  had  tranfported 
^ . him  into  the  extremes  of  pleafure,  now  diffinguifhed  his 

1653.  religious  habits.  His  houfe  was  the  refort  of  all  the 
zealous  clergy  of  the  party ; and  his  hofpitality,  as  well 
as  his  liberalities  to  the  filenced  and  deprived  minifters, 
proved  as  chargeable  as  his  former  debaucheries.  Though 
he  had  acquired  a tolerable  fortune  by  a mqternal  uncle, 
he  found  his  affairs  fo  injured  by  his  expcnces,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  take  a farm  at  St.  Ives,  and  apply  him- 
felf,  for  fome  years,  to  agriculture  as  a profeflion.  But 
this  expedient  ferved  rather  to  involve  him  in  farther 
debts  and  difficulties.  The  long  prayers,  which  he  faid 
to  his  family  in  the  morning,  and  again  in  the  afternoon, 
confumed  his  own  time  and  that  of  his  ploughmen  ; and 
he  referved  no  leifure  for  the  care  of  his  temporal  affairs. 
His  adlive  mind,  fuperior  to  the  low  occupations  to 
which  he  was  condemned,  preyed  upon  itfelf ; and  he 
indulged  his  imagination  in  vifions,  illuminations,  reve- 
lations ; the  great  nourifhment  of  that  hypochondriacal 
temper,  to  which  he  was  ever  fubjedh  Urged  by  his 
wants  and  his  piety,  he  had  made  a party  with  Hamb- 
den,  his  near  kinfman,  who  was  preffed  only  by  the 
latter  motive  to  tranfport  himfelf  into  New  England* 
now  become  the  retreat  of  the  more  zealous  among  the 
puritanical  party  ; and  it  was  an  order  of  council,  which 
obliged  them  to  difembark  and  remain  in  England.  The 
earl  of  Bedford,  who  poffeffed  a large  eftate  in  the  Fen 
Country,  near  the  ifle  of  Ely,  having  undertaken  to 
drain  thefe  moraffes,  was  obliged  to  apply  to  the  king ; 
and  by  the  powers  of  the  prerogative,  he  got  commif- 
fioners  appointed,  who  conduced  that  work,  and  divided 
the  new-acquired  land  among  the  feveral  proprietors. 
He  met  with  oppofition  from  many,  among  whom  Crom- 
wel  diftinguifhed  himfelf ; and  this  was  the  firft  public 
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opportunity,  which  he  had  met  with,  of  dilcovering  the  G p. 
factious  zeal  and  obftinacy  of  his  character.  ■ - ■ 

From  accident  and  intrigue  he  was  chofen  by  the  town  ,65S* 
of  Cambridge  member  of  the  long  parliament.  His  do- 
meftic  affairs  were  then  in  great  diforder  ; and  he  feemed 
not  to  poflefs  any  talents,  which  could  qualify  him  to 
rife  in  that  public  fphere  into  which  he  was  now  at  laft 
entered.  His  perfon  was  ungraceful,  his  drefs  flovenly, 
his  voice  untunable,  his  elocution  homely,  tedious,  ob- 
fcure,  and  embarrafled.  The  fervor  of  his  fpirit  fre- 
quently prompted  him  to  rife  in  the  houfe ; but  he  was 
not  heard  with  attention  : His  name,  for  above  two 
years,  is  not  to  be  found  oftener  than  twice  in  any  com- 
mittee j and  thofe  committees,  into  which  he  was  admit- 
ted, were  chofen  for  affairs,  which  would  more  intereft 
the  zealots  than  the  men  of  bufinefs.  In  comparifon  of 
the  eloquent  fpeakers  and  fine  gentlemen  of  the  houfe,  he 
was  entirely  Overlooked ; and  his  friend  Hambden  alone 
was  acquainted  with  the  depth  of  his  genius,  and  foretold, 
that,  if  a civil  war  fhould  enfue,  he  would  foon  rife  to 
eminence  and  diftin&ion. 

Cromwel  himfelf  feems  to  have  been  confcious  where 
his  ftrength  lay  ; and  partly  from  that  motive,  partly 
from  the  uncontrollable  fury  of  his  zeal,  he  always  joined 
that  party,  which  pufhed  every  thing  to  extremities  againfl 
the  king.  He  was  aflive  in  promoting  the  famous  re- 
monftrance,  which  was  the  fignal  for  all  the  enfuing 
commotions  ; and  when,  after  a long  debate,  it  was  car- 
ried by  a fmall  majority,  he  told  lord  Falkland,  that,  if 
the  queftion  had  been  loft,  he  was  refolved  next  dav  to- 
have  converted  into  ready  money  the  remains  of  his  for- 
tune, and  immediately  to  have  left  the  kingdom.  Nor 
was  this  refolution,  he  faid,  peculiar  to  himfelf : Many 
others  of  his  party  he  knew  to  be  equally  determined. 
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c **•  He  was  no  lefs  than  forty-three  years  of  age,  when  ha 

» firft  embraced  the  military  profeflion  ; and  by  force  of 

1653.  genius,  without  any  matter,  he  foon  became  an  excellent 
officer  ; though  perhaps  he  never  reached  the  fame  of  a 
confummate  commander.  He  raifed  a troop  of  horfe  ; 
fixed  his  quarters  in  Cambridge ; exerted  great  feverity 
towards  that  univerfity,  which  zealoufly  adhered  to  the 
royal  party  ; and  fhowed  himfclf  a man  who  would  go 
all  lengths  in  favour  of  that  caufe  which  he  had  efpoufed. 
He  would  not  allow  his  foldiers  to  perplex  their  heads 
with  thofe  fubtiltics,  of  fighting  by  the  king’s  authority 
againft  his  perfon,  and  of  obeying  his  majefty’s  commands 
fignified  by  both  houfes  of  parliament : He  plainly  told 
them,  that,  if  he  met  the  king  in  battle,  he  would  fire  a 
piftol  in  his  face  as  readily  as  againft  any  other  man. 
His  troop  of  horfe  he  foon  augmented  to  a regiment; 
and  he  firft  inftituted  that  difciplinc  and  infpired  that 
fpirit,  which  rendered  the  parliamentary  armies  ini  the 
end  victorious.  “ Your  troops,”  faid  he  to  Hambden, 
according  to  his  own  account",  “ are  moft  of  them  old 
“ decayed  ferving  men  and  tapfters,  and  fuch  kind  of 
“ fellows ; the  king’s  forces  are  compofed  of  gentlemen’s 
“ younger  fons  and  perfons  of  good  quality.  And  do 
“ you  think,  that  the  mean  fpirits  of  fuch  bafe  and  low 
“ fellows  as  ours  will  ever  be  able  to  encounter  gentle- 
“ men,  that  have  honour  and  courage  and  refolution  in 
“ them  ? You  muft  get  men  of  fpirit  and  take  it  not 
“ ill  that  I fay,  of  a fpirit  that  is  likely  to  go  as  far  as 
“ gentlemen  will  go,  or  elfe  I am  fure  ycu  will  ftill  be 
“ beaten,  as  you  have  hitherto  been,  in  every  cncoun- 
“ ter.”  He  did  as  he  propofed.  He  enlifted  the  fons  of 
freeholders  and  farmers.  He  carefully  invited  into  his  regi- 
ment all  the  zealous  fanatics  throughout  England.  When 
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they  were  colledfed  in  a body,  their  enthufiaftic  fpirit  ftill  c P. 
tofe  to  a higher  pitch.  Their  colonel,  from  his  own  t 

natural  character,  as  Well  as  from  policy,  was  fufficiently  i«53* 
inclined  to  encreafe  the  flame.  He  preached,  he  prayed, 
he  fought,  he  punilhed,  he  rewarded.  The  wild  enthu- 
fiafm,  together  with  valour  and  difcipline,  ftill  propagated 
itfelf ; and  all  men  call  their  eyes  on  fo  pious  and  fo  fuc- 
cefsful  a leader.  From  low  commands  he  rofe  with  great 
rapidity  to  be  really  the  firft,  though  in  appearance  only 
the  fecond,  in  the  army.  By  fraud  and  violence,  he  foon 
rendered  himfelf  the  firft  in  the  ftate.  In  proportion  to 
the  encreafe  of  his.  authority,  his  talents  always  feemed  to 
expand  themfelves;  and  he  difplayed  every  day  new  abi- 
lities, which  had  lain  dormant,  till  the  very  emergence 
by  which  they  were  called  forth  into  a&ion.  All  Eu-  , 
rope  ftood  aftonifhed  to  fee  a nation,  fo  turbulent  and 
unruly,  who,  for  fome  doubtful  encroachments  on  their 
privileges,  had  dethroned  and  murdered  an  excellent 
prince,  defcended  from  a long  line  of  monarchs,  now  at 
lalT  fubdued  and  reduced  to  flavery  by  one,  who,  a few 
years  before,  was  no  better  than  a private  gentleman, 
whofe  name  was  not  known  in  the  nation,  and  who  wa9 
little  regarded  even  in  that  low  fphere  to  which  he  had 
always  been  confined. 

The  indignation,  entertained  by  the  people,  againft 
an  authority,  founded  on  fuch  manifeft  ufurpation,  was 
not  fo  violent  as  might  naturally  be  expected.  Congra- 
tulatory addrefTes,  the  firft  of  the  kind,  were  made  to 
Cromwel  by  the  fleet,  by  the  army,  even  by  many  of  the 
chief  corporations  and  counties  of  England  ; but  efpecially 
by  the  feveral  congregations  of  faints,  difperfed  through- 
out the  kingdom  p.  The  royalifts,  though  they  could 
not  love  the  man  who  had  embrued  his  hands  in  the 
hlood  of  their  fovereign,  expe&ed  more  lenity  from  him, 
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C *lx^  P'  t^ian  ^rr>m  ieaIous  an<^  imperious  republicans,  who 
^ had  hitherto  governed.  The  prefbyterians  were  pleafed 

*»53«  to  fee  thofe  men,  by  whom  they  had  been  outwitted  and 
expelled,  now  in  their  turn  expelled  and  outwitted  by 
their  own  fervant;  and  they  applauded  him,  for  this  laft 
aft  of  violence  upon  the  parliament.  Thefe  two  parties 
compofed  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  and  kept  the  people  in 
fome  tolerable  temper.  All  men  likewife,  harafled 
with  wars  and  factions,  were  glad  to  fee  any  profpeft:  of 
fettlement.  And  they  deemed  it  lefs  ignominious  to 
fubmit  to  a perfon  of  fuch  admirable  talents  and  capa- 
city than  to  a few  ignoble  enthufiaftic  hypocrites,  who, 
under  the  name  of  a republic,  had  reduced  them  to  a 
cruel  fubjeftion. 

The  republicans,  being  dethroned  by  Cromwel,  were 
the  party  whofc  refentmcnt  he  had  the  greateft  reafon  to 
apprehend.  That  party,  belidcs  the  independents,  con- 
tained two  fets  of  men,  who  are  feemingly  of  the  mod: 
oppofitc  principles,  but  who  were  then  united  by  a fimi- 
litude  of  genius  and  of  charafter.  The  firft  and  moft 
numerous  were  the  millenarians,  or  fifth  monarchy  men, 
who  infilled,  that,  dominion  being  founded  in  grace,  all 
diftinftion  in  magiftracy  muft  be  abolifhed,  except  what 
arofe  from  piety  and  holinefs  ; who  expefted  fuddenly 
the  fecond  coming  of  Chrift  upon  earth  ; and  who  pre- 
tended, that  the  faints  in  the  mean  while,  that  is,  them- 
felves,  were  alone  entitled  to  govern.  The  fecond  were 
the  dcifts,  who  had  no  other  objeft  than  political  liberty, 
who  denied  entirely  the  truth  of  revelation,  and  infinu- 
ated,  that  all  the  various  feels,  fo  heated  againft  each 
other,  were  alike  founded  in  folly  and  in  error.  Men  of 
fuch  daring  geniufes  were  not  contented  with  the  ancient 
and  legal  forms  of  civil  government ; but  challenged  a 
degree  of  freedom  beyond  what  they  expefted  ever  to  en- 
joy under  any  monarchy.  Martin,  Challoner,  Harrington, 
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Sidney,  Wildman,  Nevi],  were  eftcemed  the  heads  of 
this  fmall  divifion. 

The  deifts  were  perfeftly  hated  by  Crdtnwe!,  becaufe 
he  had  no  hold  of  enthufiafm,  by  which  he  could  goverii 
or  over-reach  them  ; he  therefore  treated  them  with  great 
rigour  and  difdain;  and  ufually  denominated  them  the 
heathens.  As  the  millenarians  had  a great  i mere  ft  in  the 
army,  it  was  much  more  important  for  him  to  gain  their 
confidence  5 and  their  fize  of  underftanditrg  Afforded  hint 
great  facility  in  deceiving  them.  Of  late  years  it  had 
been  fo  ufual  a topic  of  converfation  to  difeourfe  of  par- 
liaments and  councils  and  fenates;  and  the  fo'diers  them- 
fclves  had  been  fo  mnch  accuftomed  to  enter  into  that 
fpirit,  that  Cromwel  thought  it  requifite  to  eftablifli 
fomething  which  might  bear  the  face  cf  a commonwealth; 
He  fuppofed,  that  God,  in  his  providence,  had  thrown 
the  whole  right,  as  well  as  power,  of  government  into 
his  hands  ; and  without  any  more  ceremony,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  his  council  of  officers,  he  fent  fummons  to  a hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  perfons  of  different  towns  and 
counties  of  England,  to  five  of  Scotland;  to  fix  of  Ire- 
land; He  pretended,  by  his  foie  aft  and  deed,  to  devolve 
upon  thefe  the  whole  authority  of  the  ftate.  This 
legiflative  power  they  were  to  exercife  during  fifteen 
months  ; and  they  were  afterwards  to  choofe  the  fame 
number  of  perfons,  who  might  fucceed  them  in  that  high 
and  important  office. 

There  were  great  numbers  at  that  time,  who  made  it  a 
principle  always  to  adhere  to  any  power  which  was  upper- 
moft,  and  to  fupport  the  eftablifhed  government.  This 
maxim  is  not  peculiar  to  the  people  of  that  age;  but  what 
may  be  efteemed  peculiar  to  them*  is,  that  there  prevailed  a 
hypocritical  phrafe  for  expreffing  fo  prudential  a conduft: 
It  was  called  a waiting  upon  providence.  When  provi- 
dence, therefore,  was  fo  kind  as  to  bellow  on  thefe  meri^ 
, <i.  2 now 
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now  aflembled  together,  the  fupreme  authority,  they  mult 
have  been  very  ungrateful,  if,  in  their  turn,  they  had 
been  wanting  in  complaifance  towards  her.  They  im- 
mediately voted  themfelves  a parliament ; and  having 
their  own  confent,  as  well  as  that  of  Oliver  Cromwel, 
for  their  legiflative  authority,  they  now  proceeded  very 
gravely  to  the  exercife  of  it. 

In  this  notable  afiemblv  were  fomc  perfons  of  the  rank 
of  gentlemen ; but  the  far  greater  part  were  low  me* •* 
chanics ; fifth  monarchy  men,  anabaptifts,  antinomians, 
independents;  the  very  dregs  of  the  fanatics.  They  be- 
gan with  feeking  God  by  prayer  : This  office  was  per- 
formed by  eight  or  ten  gifted  men  of  the  afiembly  ; and 
with  fo  much  fucccfs,  that  according  to  the  confeffion 
of  all,  they  had  never  before,  in  any  of  their  devotional 
exercifes,  enjoyed  fo  much  of  the  holy  fpirit  as  was  then 
communicated  to  them11.  Their  hearts  were,  no  doubt, 
dilated  when  they  confidered  the  high  dignity,  to  which 
they  fuppofed  themfelves  exalted.  They  had  been  told 
by  Cromwel  in  his  firft  difeourfe,  that  he  never  looked 
to  fee  fuch  a day,  when  Chrift:  fhould  be  fo  owned  \ 

They 


* I Pari.  Hift.  vol.  xx.  p.  181. 

T Tbcfe  are  his  expreftions.  “ Indeed,  I hate  but  one  word  more  to  fay 
to  you,  though  in  that  perhaps  1 (hall  (how  my  weaknefs : It  is  by  way 
“ >of  encouragement  to  you  in  this  work  ; give  me  leave  to  begin  thus:  I 
“ confefs  I never  looked  to  have  Teen  fuch  a day  as  this,  it  may  be  nor  you 
“ neither,  when  J?fua  Chrift  fhould  be  fo  owned  as  he  is  at  this  day  and  in 
“ this  work.  Jefus  Chrift  is  owned  this  day  by  your  call,  and  you  own  him 

•*  by  your  willingnefs  to  appear  for  him,  and  you  manifeft  this  (as  far  as 
“ poor  creatures  can  do)  to  be  a day  of  the  power  of  Chtift.  I know  you 
11  will  remember  that  feripture,  be  makes  bis  people  willing  in  the  day  of  bis 
11  power . Cod  manifefls  it  to  be  the  day  of  the  power  of  Chrift,  having 
((  thro*  fomuch  blood  and  fo  much  tryal  as  has  been  upon  this  nation,  he 
“ makes  this  one  of  the  greateft  mercies,  next  to  his  own  fon,  to  have  bit 
u people  called  to  the  fupreme  authority.  God  hath  owned  his  fon,  and 
u hath  owned  you,  and  hath  made  you  to  own  him.  I confefs,  I never 
“ looked  to  have  fecn  fuch  a day  s I did  not  I fuppofe  at  this  paflage  he 
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They  thought  it,  therefore,  their  duty  to  proceed  to  a CI^,A  P' 

thorough  reformation,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  the  reign  > * 

of  the  Redeemer,  and  for  that  great  work,  which,  it  was  ,6S3* 
expedted,  the  Lord  was  to  bring  forth  among  them.  All 
fanatics,  being  confecrated  by  their  own  fond  imagina- 
tions, naturally  bear  an  antipathy  to  the  ecclefiaftics, 
who  claim  a peculiar  fandlity,  derived  merely  from  their 
office  and  prieftly  charadler.  T his  parliament  took  into 
confideration  the  abolition  of  the  clerical  fundlion,  as\fa- 
vouring  of  popery  ; and  the  taking  away  of  tythes,  which 
they  called  a relidt  of  Judaifm.  Learning  alfo^nduie 
univerfities  were  deemed  heathenifh  and  unneceflary : 

The  common  law  was  denominated  a badge  of  the  con- 
queft  and  of  Norman  flavery ; and  they  threatened  the 
lawyers  with  a total  abrogation  of  their  profe/fion.  Some 
fteps  were  even  taken  towards  an  abolition  of  the  chan- 
cery1, the  higheft  court  of  judicature  in  the  kingdom; 
and  the  Mofaical  law  was  intended  to  be  edablifhed  as 
the  foie  fyftem  of  Englifli  jurifprudence1. 

Of  all  the  extraordinary  fchemes  adopted  by  thefe 
legiflators,  they  had  not  leifure  to  finilh  any,  except 
that  which  eftabliflied  the  legal  folemnization  of  marriage 
by  the  civil  maeiftrate  alone,  without  the  interpofition  of 
the  clergy.  They  found  themfelves  expofed  to  the-deri- 
fion  of  the  public.  Among  the  fanatics  of  the  houfe, 
theie  was  an  adlive  member,  much  noted  for  his  long 
prayers,  fermons,  and  harangues.  He  was  a leather- 
feller  in  London  : His  name  Praife-god  Barebone.  This 
ridiculous  name,  which  feems  to  have  been  chofen  by 
feme  poet  or  allegorift  to  fuit  fo  r.diculous  a perfonage, 

cried  : For  he  was  very  much  given  to  weeping,  and  could  at  any  time  ftied 
abundance  of  tears.  The  reft  of  the  fpeech  maybe  feen  among  Milton** 

State  Papers,  page  106.  It  is  very  curious  and  full  of  the  fame  obfeurity, 
confufion,  emtarrafirnenr,  and  abfurdity,  which  appear  in  almoft  all  Oliver's 
productions. 

1 Whitlocke,  p.  543.  548,  t Conference  held  at  Whitehall. 
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CHAP,  (buck  the  fancy  of  the  people;  and  they  commonly  af- 

, , fixed  to  this  aflernbly  the  appellation  of  Barebone’s. 

parliament". 

The  Dutch  ambafladors  endeavoured  to  enter  into 
negociation  with  this  parliament;  but  though  proteflants 
and  even  prefbyterians,  they  met  with  a bad  reception 
from  thofc  who  pretended  to  a fan&ity  fo  much  fuperior. 
The  Hollanders  were  Regarded  as  worldly-minded  men, 
intent  only  on  commerce  and  induftry;  whom  it  was 
fitting  the  faints  fhould  firft  extirpate,  ere  they  under- 
took that  great  work,  to  which  they  believed  thcmfelves 
deflined  by  providence,  of  fubduing  Antichrift,  the  man 
pf  fin,  and  extending  to  the  utterrrioft  bounds  of  the  earth 


o It  war  ufual  for  the  pretended  faints  at  that  time  to  chanpe  their  names 
fiotjt  H**nry,  Edward,  Anthony,  William,  which  they  regarded  as  heathen- 
ifti  into  other*  m re  landified  and  godly  : Even  the  New  Teftament  names, 
Jatnci,  Andrew,  John,  Peter,  were  not  held  in  fucb  regard  as  thofe  which 
were  borrowed  from  (he  Old  TeHament,  Hezekiah,  Habbakuk,  J fhua, 
Zerooabcl.  Sometime*  a whole  godly  fcntence  was  adopted  as  a name.  H-re 
arc  the  names  of  a jury  fai<|  to  be  endofed  in  the  county  of  §u(fex  about  that 
time. 

Accepted,  T»evor  of  Norih am.  Return,  Speltnan  of  Watling. 

Redeemed,  Compton  of  Battle.  Be  Faithful,  Joiner  of  Briiling. 

Faint  not,  Hewii  of  Hcathfield.  Fly  Debate,  Roberts  of  the  fame. 

Make  Peace,  Heaton  of  Hare.  Fight  the  good  Fight  of  Faith,  White 

Cod  Reward,  Smart  of  Fivehurft.  of  Emer. 

Standfart  on  High,  Siiingcrot  Crow-  More  Fruit,  Fowler  of  Eaft  Hadley. 

.burfh  Hope  for,  Bending  of  the  fame. 

Earth,  Adams  of  W*rMeto»,  Graceful,  Harding  of  Lewes. 

Called,  Lower  of  the  fame.  Weep  nor,  Billing  of  the  fame. 

Kill  Sir,  Pimple  of  Witham.  Meek,  Brewer  of  Okeham. 

See  Broome’s  Travel*  »nto  England,  p.  279.  Cromwell,”  fays  Cleveland, 
•*  hath  beat  up  hi?  drums  dean  through  the  Qld  Teftamcnt.  You  may  learn 
the  genealogy  o'  our  Saviour  by  the  names  of  his  regiment.  The  mu/lcr- 
“ matter  has  no  « ther  lift  than  the  firft  chapter  of  St.  Matthew.**  The 
br  th'T  of  ibi*-  Piaifc-god  Bareb  ine  had  for  name,  If  Chrijl  bad  not  died  for 
you ■ you  bad  been  damned  Darcbone.  Bui  the  people,  tired  of  this  long  name* 
rctai  ed  only  the  laft  word,  and  commonly  gave  him  the  appellation  of 
Duntnd  Bar  clone, 
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the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer  w.  The  ambafladors  find- 
ing themfelves  profcribed,  not  as  enemies  of  England* 
but  of  Chrift,  remained  in  aftonifbment,  and  knew  not 
which  was  mod  to  be  admired,  the  implacable  fpirit  or 
egregious  folly  of  thefe  pretended  faints. 

Cromwel  began  to  be  afhamed  of  his  legiflature.  If 
he  ever  had  any  defign  in  fummoning  fo  prepofterous 
an  aflcmbly  beyond  amufing  the  populace  and  the  army  j 
he  had  intended  to  alarm  the  clergy  and  lawyers  j and  he 
had  fo  far  fucceeded  as  to  make  them  defire  any  other 
government,  which  might  fecure  their  profdfions,  now 
brought  in  danger  by  thefe  defperate  fanatics.  Cromwel 
himfelf  was  difi'atisfied,  that  the  parliament,  though  they 
had  derived  all  their  authority  from  him,  began  to  pretend 
power  from  the  Lord  *,  and  to  infill  already  on  their 
divine  commilfion.  He  had  been  careful  to  fummon  in 
his  writs  feveral  perfons  entirely  devoted  to  him.  By 
concert,  thefe  met  early ; and  it  was  mentioned  by  fome 
among  them,  that  the  fitting  of  this  parliament  any 
longer  would  be  of  no  fervice  to  the  nation.  They  haf- 
tened,  therefore,  to  Cromwel,  along  with  Roule,  their 
fpeaker ; and,  by  a formal  deed  or  affignment,  reftored  into 
his  hands  that  fupreme  authority  which  they  had  fo  lately 
received  from  him.  General  Harrifon  and  about  twenty 
more  remained  in  the  houfe ; and  that  they  might  prevent 
the  reign  of  the  faints  from  coming  to  an  untimely  end, 
they  placed  one  Moyer  in  the  chair,  and  began  to  draw 
up  protefts.  They  were  foon  interrupted  by  colonel 
White,  with  a party  of  foldiers.  He  afked  them  what 
they  did  there.  “ We  are  feeking  the  Lord,”  faid  they. 
“ Then  you  may  go  ellevvhere,”  replied  he:  “ For  to 
“ my  certain  knowledge,  he  has  not  been  here  thefe 
“ many  years.” 

w Thurloc,  to!.  i.  p.  273,  591,  AlfoStubbe,  p.  91,  9 2. 

* Thurlue,  vol,  i.  p.  393. 
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The  military  being  now,  in  appearance,  as  well  as  in 
reality,  the  foie  power  which  prevailed  in  the  nation, 
Cromwel  thought  fit  to  indulge  a new  fancy:  For  he 
feems  not  to  have  had  any  deliberate  plan  in  all  thefe  al- 
terations. Lambert,  his  creature,  who,  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  obfcquioufnefs  to  him,  indulged  an  unbound- 
ed ambition,  propofed  in  a council  of  officers  to  adopt 
another  fcheme  of  government,  and  to  temper  the  liberty 
of  a commonwealth  by  the  authority  of  a fingle  perfbn, 
who  fhould  be  known  by  the  appellation  of  protedtor. 
Without  delay,  he  prepared  what  was  called  the  injirument 
of  government , containing  the  plan  of  this  new  legiflature; 
and  as  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  agreeable  to  the  general,  it 
was  immediately  voted  by  the  council  of  officers.  Crom- 
wel was  declared  proteclor ; and  with  great  folemnity  in- 
ft ailed  in  that  high  officej 

So  little  were  thefe  men  endowed  with  the  fpirit  of 


legiflation,  that  they  confefied,  or  rather  boafled,  that 
they  had  employed  only  four  days  in  drawing  this  inftru-' 
ment,  by  which  the  whole  government  of  three  king- 
doms was  pretended  to  be  regulated  and  adjufted  to  all 
fucceeding  generations.  There  appears  no  difficulty  in 
believing  them  ; when  it  is  confidered  how  crude  and 
undigefled  a fyffcm  of  civil  polity  they  endeavoured  to 
efiablifh.  The  chief  articles  of  the  inftrument  are  thefe: 


A council  was  appointed,  which  was  not  to  exceed  twen- 
ty-one, nor  be  lefs  than  thirteen  perfons.  Thefe  were  to 
enjoy  their  office  during  life  or  good  behaviour ; and  in 
cafe  of  a vacancy,  the  remaining  members  named  three, 
of  whom  the  protedlor  chofe  one.  The  protestor  was 
appointed  fupreme  magiftrate  of  the  commonwealth  : In 
his  name  was  all  juftice  to  be  adminiftered ; from  him 
were  all  magiftracy  and  honours  derived  ; he  had  the 
power  of  pardoning  all  crimes,  excepting  murder  and 
treafon ; to  him  the  benefit  of  all  forfeitures  devolved. 
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The  right  of  peace,  war,  and  alliance,  relied  in  him  ; c ^ * P. 
but  in  thefe  particulars  he  was  to  a£t  by  the  advice  and  y , j 
with  the  confent  of  his  council.  The  power  of  the  fword  ,653*~ 
was  veiled  in  the  protector  jointly  with  the  parliament, 
while  it  was  fitting,  or  with  the  council  of  Hate  in  the 
intervals.  He  was  obliged  to  fummon  a parliament  every 
three  years,  and  allow  them  to  fit  five  months,  without 
adjournment,  prorogation,  or  diiTolution.  The  bills, 
which  they  palled,  were  to  be  prefented  to  the  protestor 
for  his  ailent ; but  if  within  twenty  days  it  were  not  ob- 
tained, they  were  to  become  laws  by  the  authority  alone 
of  parliament.  A Handing  army  for  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  was  ellabliihed,  of  20,000  foot  and  10,000  horfe; 
and  funds  were  affigned  for  their  fupport.  Thefe  were 
not  to  be  diminiihed  without  confcnt  of  the  protestor; 
and  in  this  article  alone  he  affumed  a negative.  During 
the  intervals  of  parliament,  the  protedlor  and  council  had 
the  power  of  enadling  laws,  which  were  to  be  valid  till 
the  next  meeting  of  parliament.  The  chancellor,  trea- 
furer,  admiral,  chief  governors  of  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
and  the  chief  judices  of  both  the  benches,  mud  be  chofen 
with  the  approbation  of  parliament ; and  jn  the  intervals, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  council,  to  be  afterwards  ra- 
tified by  parliament.  The  protedlor  was  to  enjoy  his  of- 
fice during  life;  and  on  his  death,  the  place  was  imme- 
diately to  be  fupplied  by  the  council.  This  was  the  in- 
drument  of  government  enadled  by  the  council  of  officers, 
and  folemnly  fworn  to  by  Oliver  Cromwel.  The  council 
of  date,  named  by  the  indrument  were  fifteen  ; men  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  prote&or,  and  by  reafon  of  the  op- 
pefition  among  thcmfelves  in  party  and  principles,  not 
likely  ever  to  combine  againd  him. 

Cromwel  faid,  that  he  accepted  the  dignjty  of  pro- 
te<dor,  merely  that  lie  might  exert  the  duty  of  a condable, 
and  preferve  peace  in  the  nation.  Affairs  indeed  were 
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chap,  brought  to  that  pafs,  by  the  furious  animofities  of  the 
. * > feveral  factions,  that  the  extenfive  authority  and  even 

**S5»  arbitrary  power  of  fome  firft  magiftrate  was  become  a ne- 
ccflary  evil,  in  order  to  keep  the  people  from  relapfing 
into  blood  and  confufion.  The  independents  were  too 
fmall  a party  ever  to  edablifh  a popular  government,  or 
cntrufl  the  nation,  where  they  had  fo  little  intereff,  with 
the  free  choice  of  its  reprefentatives.  The  prefbyterians  3 
bad  adopted  the  violent  maxims  of  perfecution  ; incom- 
patible at  all  times  with  the  peace  of  fociety,  much  more 
with  the  wild  zeal  of  thofe  numerous  feels,  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  people.  The  royalifts  were  fo  much 
enraged  by  the  injuries  which  they  had  differed,  that  the  I 
other  prevailing  parties  would  never  fubmit  to  them,  who, 
they  knew,  were  enabled,  merely  by  the  execution  of  the 
ancient  laws,  to  take  fevere  vengeance  upon  them.  Had 
Cromwel  hcen  guilty  of  no  crime  but  this  temporary 
ofurpation,  the  plea  of  neceffity  and  public  good,  which  be 
alleged,  might  he  allowed,  in  every  view,  a reaionable 
excufc  for  his  condudl. 

During  the  variety  of  ridiculous  and  diftracted  feenes, 
which  the  civil  government  exhibited  in  England,  the 
military  force  was  exerted  with  vigor,  conduct,  and  una- 
nimity ; and  never  did  the  kingdom  appear  more  for- 
midable to  all  foreign  nations.  The  F.nglifli  fleet,  con- 
fiding of  a hundred  fail,  and  commanded  by  Monk  and 
Dean,  and  under  them  by  Pen  and  Laufon,  met,  near 
the  coaft  of  Flanders,  with  the  Dutch  fleet,  equally  nu- 
merous, and  commanded  by  Tromp.  The  two  republics 
were  not  inflamed  by  any  national  antipathv,  and  theif 
interefts  very  little  interfered  : Yet  few  battles  have  been 
difputed  with  more  fierce  and  obftinate  courage,  than  were 
thole  many  naval  combats,  which  were  fought  during  this 
ft  ort,  but  violent  war.  The  defire  of  remaining  foie 
lords  of  the  ocean  animated  thefe  dates  to  an  honourable 
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emulation  againft  each  other.  After  a battle  of  two  days?  c J*  * p* 
in  the  firft  of  which  Dean  was  killed,  the  Dutch,  in-  . f 

forior  in  the  fize  of  their  fhips,  were  obliged,  with  great  «6si« 
lofs,  to  retire  into  their  harbours.  Blake,  towards  the 
end  of  the  fight,  joined  his  countrymen  with  eighteen  fail. 

The  Englifh  fleet  lay  off  the  coaft  of  Holland,  and  totally 
interrupted-  the  commerce  of  that  republic. 

The  ambaffadors,  whom  the  Dutch  had  fent  over  to 
England,  gave  them  hopes  of  peace.  But  as  they  could 
obtain  no  ceffation  of  hoftilities,  the  ftates,  unwilling  to 
fuller  any  longer  the  lofs  and  difhonour  of  being  blockaded 
by  the  enemy,  made  the  utmoft  efforts  to  recover  their 
injured  honour.  Never  on  any  occafion  did  the  power 
and  vigour  of  that  republic  appear  in  a more  confpicuous 
light.  In  a few  weeks,  they  had  repaired  and  manned 
their  fleet ; and  they  equipped  fome  fhips  of  a larger  fize 
than  any  which  they  had  hitherto  fent  to  fea.  Tromp 
iffued  out,  determined  again  to  fight  the  vidtors,  and  to 
die  rather  than  to  yield  the  conteft.  He  met  with  the 
enemy,  commanded  by  Monk ; and  both  fides  imme- 
diately rufhed  into  the  combat.  Tromp,  gallantly  ani-  July, 
mating  his  men,  with  his  fword  drawn,  was  fhot  through 
the  heart  with  a mufquet  ball.  This  event  alone  decided 
the  battle  in  favour  of  the  Englifh.  Though  near  thirty 
fhips  of  the  Dutch  were  funk  and  taken,  they  little  re- 
garded this  lofs  compared  with  that  of  their  brave  ad- 
miral. 

Meanwhile  the  negotiations  of  peace  were  conti- 
nually advancing.  The  dates,  overwhelmed  with  the  ex- 
pence of  the  war,  terrified  by  their  Ioffes,  and  mortified 
by  their  defeats,  were  extremely  defirous  of  an  accommo- 
dation with  an  enemy  whom  they  found,  by  experience, 
too  powerful  for  them.  The  king  having  fhown  an  incli- 
nation to  ferve  on  board  their  fleet ; though  they  expreffed 
their  fenfe  of  the  honour  intended  them,  they  declined  an 
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c H * P.  offer,  which  might  inflame  the  quarrel  with  the  Englifh 
Xl'  , commonwealth.  The  great  obftacle  to  the  peace  was 
^853".  ’ found  not  to  be  any  animofity  on  the  part  of  the  Englifh  ; 
but  on  the  contrary  a defire  too  earneft  of  union  and  con- 
federacy. Cromwel  had  revived  the  chimerical  febeme 
of  a coalition  with  the  United  Provinces  ; a total  con- 
junction of  government,  privileges,  interefts,  and  coun- 
cils.  This  project  appeared  fo  wild  to  the  flates,  that 
they  wondered  any  man  of  fenfe  could  ever  entertain  it ; 
15th  Apiil.  and  they  refufed  to  enter  into  conferences  with  regard  to 
a propofal,  which  could  ferve  only  to  delay  any  practicable 
p.«..  »i  h feheme  of  accommodation.  The  peace  was  at  laft  figned 
by  Cromwel,  now  inverted  with  the  dignity  of  pro- 
tector ; and  it  proves  fufficiently,  that  the  war  had  been 
impolitic,  fince,  after  the  moft  figna!  victories,  no  terms 
more  advantageous  could  be  obtained.  A defenfive  league 
was  made  between  the  two  republics.  They  agreed,  each 
of  them,  to  banifh  the  enemies  of  the  other  ; thofe  who 
had  been  concerned  in  the  maflacre  of  Amboyna  were  to 
be  punifhed,  if  any  remained  alive  ; the  honour  of  the 
flag  was  yielded  to  the  Englifh  ; eighty-five  thoufand 
pounds  were  ftipulated  to  be  paid  by  the  Dutch  Eaft  India 
company  for  Ioffes  which  the  Englifh  company  had 
rtiftained;  and  the  ifland  of  Polerone  in  the  Eaft  Indies 
was  promifed  to  be  ceded  to  the  latter. 


Cromwel,  jealous  of  the  connexions  between  the 
royal  family  and  that  of  Orange,  inlifted  on  a feparate 
article  j that  neither  the  young  prince  nor  any  of  his 
family  fhould  ever  be  invefted  with  the  dignity  of  ftadt- 
holder.  The  province  of  Holland,  ftrongly  prejudiced 
againft  that  office,  which  they  efteemed  dangerous  to 
liberty,  fecretly  ratified  this  article.  The  proteifor, 
knowing  that  the  other  provinces  would  not  be  induced 
to  make  fuch  a conceffion,  was  fatisfied  with  this  fe- 
curity, 
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The  Dutch  war  being  fuccefsful,  and  the  peace  rea-  c *4  a p. 
fonable,  brought  credit  to  Cromwel’s  adminiftration.  An  — 1 

aft  of  juftice,  which  he  exercifed  at  home,  gave  likewife  J&54- 
fatisfaftion  to  the  people ; though  the  regularity  of  it 
may  perhaps  appear  fomewhat  doubtful.  Don  Pantaleon 
Sa,  brother  to  the  Portuguefe  ambaflador,  and  joined  with 
him  in  the  fame  commiffion  fancying  himfelf  to  be  in- 
cited, came  upon  the  exchange,  armed  and  attended  by 
feveral  fervants.  By  miftake,  he  fell  on  a gentleman, 
whom  he  took  for  the  perfon  that  had  given  him  the  of-  . ..  . 

fence  ; and  having  butchered  him  with  many  wounds,  he 
and  all  his  attendants  took  fhelter  in  the  houfeof  the  Por- 
tuguefe  ambaflador,  who  had  connived  at  this  bafe  enter- 
prize  z.  The  populace  furrounded  the  houfe,  and  threat- 
ened to  fet  fire  to  it.  Cromwel  fent  a guard,  who  feized 
all  the  criminals.  They  were  brought  to  trial  : And 
notwithftanding  the  oppofition  of  the  ambaflador,  who 
pleaded  the  privileges  of  his  office,  Don  Pantaleon  was 
executed  on  Tower-hill.  The  laws  of  nations  were  here 
plainly  violated  : But  the  crime  committed  by  the  Portu- 
guefe gentleman  was  to  the  laft  degree  atrocious  ; and  the 
vigorous  chaftifement  of  it,  fuiting  fo  well  the  undaunted 
charadter  of  Cromwel,  was  univerfally  approved  of  at 
home  and  admired  among  foreign  nations.  The  fituation 
of  Portugal  obliged  that  court  to  acquiefce  ; and  the  am- 
baflador foon  after  figned  with  the  protedlor  a treaty  of 
peace  and  alliance,  which  was  very  advantageous  to  the 
Englifh  commerce. 

Another  adt  of  feverity,  but  neceflary  in  his  fitu- 
ation, was,  at  the  very  fame  time,  exercifed  by  the  pro- 
tector, in  the  capital  punifhment  of  Gerard  and  Vowel, 
two  royalifts,  who  were  accufed  of  confpiring  againli  his 
life.  He  had  eredled  a high  court  of  juftice  for  their 
trial ; an  infringement  of  the  ancient  laws,  which  a:  this 

1 Thurloe,  vol.  ii.  p.  413.  * Ibid.  »jl.  i.  p.616. 
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time  was  become  familiar,  but  one  to  which  no  cuftom  ot 
precedent  could  reconcile  the  nation.  Juries  were  found 
altogether  unmanageable.  The  reftlefs  Lilburn,  for  new 
offences,  had  been  brought  to  a new  trial ; and  had  been 
acquitted  with  new  triumph  and  exultation.  If  no  other 
method  of  conviction  had  been  devifed  during  this  illegal 
and  unpopular  government,  ail  its  enemies  were  aiTured 
of  entire  impunity. 

The  protedor  had  occafion  to  obferve  the  prejudices 
entertained  again!!  his  government,  by  the  difpofition  of 
the  parliament,  which  he  fummoned  on  the  third  of 
September,  that  day  of  the  year  on  which  he  gained  his 
two  great  vidories  of  Dunbar  and  Worcefter,  and  which 
he  always  regarded  as  fortunate  for  him.  It  muft  be 
contefl'ed,  that,  if  we  are  left  to  gather  CromwePs  inten* 
tions  from  his  inftrument  of  government,  it  is  fuch  a 
motley  piece,  that  we  cannot  eafily  conjecture,  whether 
he  ferioufly  meant  to  eftablifh  a tyranny  or  a republic* 
On  one  hand,  a firft  magiftrate,  in  fo  extenfive  a govern* 
ment,  feemed  necelfary  both  for  the  dignity  and  tranquil* 
lity  of  the  ftatcj  and  the  authority,  which  he  affumed  as 
protestor,  was,  in  fome  refpects,  inferior  to  the  prero- 
gatives, which  the  laws  entrufted  and  ftill  entruft  to  the 
king.  On  the  other  hand,  the  legiflative  power,  which 
he  referved  to  himfelf  and  council,  together  with  fo  great 
an  army,  independent  of  the  parliament,  were  bad  prog* 
noftics  of  his  intention  to  fubmit  to  a civil  and  legal  con* 
flitution.  But  if  this  were  not  his  intention,  the  method 
in  which  he  diftributed  and  conduced  the  eledions,  being 
fo  favourable  to  liberty,  form  an  inconfiftency  which  is 
not  eafily  accounted  for.  He  deprived  of  their  right  of 
eledion  all  the  fmall  boroughs,  places  the  mod  expofed 
to  influence  and  corruption.  Of  400  members,  which 
reprefented  England,  270  were  chofen  by  the  counties* 
The  reft  were  eleded  by  London,  and  the  more  confider- 
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able  corporations.  The  lower  populace  too,  fo  eafily  c 
guided  or  deceived,  were  excluded  from  the  elections  : 
An  eftate  of  200  pounds  value  was  neceflary  to  entitle  any 
one  to  a vote.  The  elections  of  this  parliament  were 
conduced  with  perfect  freedom  ; and,  excepting  that 
fuch  of  the  royalifts  as  had  borne  arms  againft  the  parlia- 
ment and  all  their  fons  were  excluded,  a more  fair  repre- 
fentation  of  the  people  could  not  be  defired  or  expe&ed. 
Thirty  members  were  returned  from  Scotland ; as  many 
from  Ireland. 

The  protestor  Teems  to  have  been  difappointed,  when 
he  found,  that  all  thefe  precautions,  which  Were  pro- 
bably nothing  but  covers  to  his  ambition,  had  not  pro- 
cured him  the  confidence  of  the  public.  Though  Crom- 
wel’s  adminiftration  was  lefs  odious  to  every  party  than 
that  of  any  other  party,  yet  was  it  entirely  acceptable  to 
none.  The  royalifts  had  been  inftrudted  by  the  king  to 
remain  quiet,  and  to  cover  themfelves  under  the  appear- 
ance of  republicans;  and  they  found  in  this  latter  fadlien 
fuch  inveterate  hatred  againft  the  protector,  that  they 
could  not  wilh  for  more  zealous  adverfaries  to  his  autho- 
rity. It  was  maintained  by  them,  that  the  pretence  of 
liberty  and  a popular  election  was  but  a new  artifice  of  this 
great  deceiver,  in  order  to  lay  afleep  the  deluded  nation, 
and  give  himfelf  leifure  to  rivet  their  chains  more  fecureiy 
upon  them  : That  in  the  inftrument  of  government  he 
openly  declared  his  intention  of  ftill  retaining  the  fame 
mercenary  army,  by  whofe  afliftance  he  had  fubdued  the 
ancient  eftabliihed  government,  and  who  would  with 
lefs  fcruple  obey  him,  in  overturning,  whenever  he  fhould 
pleafe  to  order  them,  that  new  fyftem,  which  he  himfelf 
had  been  pleafed  to  model : That  being  fenfible  of  the 
danger  and  uncertainty  of  all  military  government,  he 
endeavoured  to  intermix  fome  appearance,  and  but  an 
appearance  of  civil  adminiftration,  and  to  balance  the 
7 army 
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■ army  by  a Teeming  confent  of  the  people : That  the 

j abfurd  trial,  which  he  had  made,  of  a parliament,  elect- 
ed by  himfeif,  appointed  perpetually  to  eleit  their  fuccef- 
fors,  plainly  proved,  that  he  aimed  at  nothing  but  tem- 
porary expedients,  was  totally  averfe  to  a free  republican 
government,  and  poifefled  not  that  mature  and  deliberate 
reflection,  which  could  qualify  him  to  ait  the  part  of  a 
legiflator  : That  his  imperious  character,  which  had  be- 
trayed itfelf  in  fo  many  incidents  could  never  ferioufly 
fubmit  to  legal  limitations  ; nor  would  the  very  image  of 
popular  government  be  longer  upheld  than  while  con- 
formable to  his  arbitrary  will  and  pleafure  : And  that  the 
belt  policy  was  to  oblige  him  to  take  off  the  malk  at 
once  ; and  either  fubmit  entirely  to  that  parliament  which 
he  had  fummoned,  or  by  totally  rejeiting  its  authority, 
leave  himfeif  no  refource  but  in  his  feditious  and  enthu- 
fiaftic  army. 

iN'profecution  of  thefe  views,  the  parliament,  having 
heard  the  protector’s  fpeech,  three  hours  long',  and 
having  chofen  Lcnthal  for  their  fpcaker,  immediately  en- 
tered into  a difeuffion  of  the  pretended  inftrument  of 
government,  and  of  that  authority,  which  Cromwel, 
by  the  title  of  protector,  had  aflumed  over  the  nation. 
The  greateft  liberty  was  ufed  in  arraigning  this  new  dig- 
nity ; and  even  the  perfonal  character  and  conduit  of 
Cromwel  efcaped  not  without  cenfure.  The  utmoft 
that  could  be  obtained  by  the  officers  and  by  the  court 
party,  for  fo  they  were  called,  was  to  protrail  the  de- 
bate by  arguments  and  long  fpeechcs,  and  prevent  the 
decifion  of  a queflion,  which,  they  were  fenfible,  would 
be  carried  againft  them  by  a great  majority.  The  pro- 
teitor,  furprifed  and  enraged  at  this  refraitory  fpirit  in 
the  parliament,  which  however  he  had  fo  much  reafon  to 
expeit,  fent  for  them  to  the  painted  chamber,  And  with 
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an  air  of  great  authority  inveighed  againft  their  conduCt.  c H * p* 
He  told  them,  that  nothing  could  be  more  abfurd  than  for  — v — .j 
them  to  difpute  his  title  ; fince  the  fame  inftrument  of  i654- 
government,  which  made  them  a parliament,  had  invert- 
ed him.  with  the  proteCtorfhip  ; that  fome  points  in  the 
new  conftitution  were  fuppofed  to  be  fundamentals,  and 
were  not,  on  any  pretence,  to  be  altered  or  difputed  ; that 
among  thefe  were  the  government  of  the  nation  by  a Angle 
perfon  and  a parliament,  their  joint  authority  over  the 
army  and  militia,  the  fuccertion  of  new  parliaments,  and 
liberty  of  confcience  ; and  that,  with  regard  to  thefe  par- 
ticulars, there  was  referved  to  him  a negative  voice  to 
which,  in  the  other  circumftances  of  government,  he 
confefled  himfelf  no  wife  entitled. 

The  proteCtor  now  found  the  neceffity  of  exacting  a 
fecurity,  which,  had  he  forefeen  the  fpirit  of  the  houfe, 
he  would  with  better  grace  have  required  at  their  firft 
meeting  b.  He  obliged  the  members  to  fign  a recognition 
of  his  authority,  and  an  engagement  not  to  propofe  or 
confent  to  any  alteration  in  the  government,  as  it  was 
fettled  in  a Angle  perfon  and  a parliament ; and  he  placed 
guards  at  the  door  of  the  houfe,  who  allowed  none  but 
fubfcribers  to  enter.  Moft  of  the  members,  after  fome 
hefttation,  fubmitted  to  this  condition ; but  retained  the 
fame  refractory  fpirit,  which  they  had  difcovered  in  their 
firft  debates.  The  inftrument  of  government  was  taken 
in  pieces,  and  examined,  article  by  article,  with  the 
moft  fcrupulous  accuracy:  Very  free  topics  were  ad- 
vanced with  the  general  approbation  of  the  houfe  : And 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  their  proceedings  they  neither 
fent  up  one  bill  to  the  protector,  nor  took  any  notice  of 
him.  Being  informed,  that  confpiracies  were  entered 
into  between  the  members  and  fome  malcontent  officers, 
he  haftened  to  the  diftolution  of  fo  dangerous  an  aflembly. 
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C H a p.  By  the  inftrument  of  government,  to  which  he  had  fworn, 
, no  parliament  could  be  diflolved,  till  it  had  fitten  five 
1655.  months  ; but  Cromwel  pretended,  that  a month  contain- 
a>doijan.  cj  on]y  twenty-eight  days,  according  to  the  method  of 
computation  prailifed  in  paying  the  fleet  and  army.  The 
full  time,  therefore,  according  to  this  reckoning,  being 
elapfed,  the  parliament  was  ordered  to  attend  the  pro- 
testor, who  made  them  a tedious,  confufed,  angry  ha- 
rangue, and  difmifled  them.  Were  wetojudgeofCrom- 
wel’s  capacity  by  this,  and  indeed  by  all  his  other  com- 
pofitions,  we  fhould  be  apt  to  entertain  no  very  favour- 
able idea  of  it.  But  in  the  great  variety  of  human  ge- 
niufes,  there  are  fome,  which,  though  they  fee  their  ob- 
jedt  clearly  and  diftindtly  in  general;  yet,  when  they 
come  to  unfold  its  parts  by  difcourfe  or  writing,  lofe  that 
luminous  conception,  which  they  had  before  attained. 
All  accounts  agree  in  afcribing  to  Cromwel  a tirefome, 
dark,  unintelligible  elocution,  even  when  he  had  no  in- 
tention to  difguife  his  meaning:  Yet  no  man’s  adtions 
were  ever,  in  fuch  a variety  of  difficult  incidents,  more 
decifive  and  judicious. 

The  elciting  of  a difcontented  parliament  is  a proof 
of  a difcontented  nation  : The  angry  and  abrupt  diflo- 
lution  of  that  parliament  is  always  fure  to  encreafe  the 
general  difcontent.  The  members  of  this  aflembly,  re- 
turning to  their  counties,  propagated  that  fpirit  of  mutiny, 
which  they  had  exerted  in  the. houfe.  Sir  Harry  Vane 
and  the  old  republicans,  who  maintained  the  indifloluble 
authority  of  the  long  parliament,  encouraged  the  mur- 
murs againft  the  prcfent  ufurpation  ; though  they  ailed  fo 
cautioufly  as  to  give  the  protedlor  no  handle  againft  them. 
Wildman  and  fome  others  of  that  party  carried  ftill  farther 
their  confpiracies  againft  the  protcdlor’s  authority.  The 
foyalifts,  obferving  this  general  ill-will  towards  the  efti* 
blilhment,  could  no  longer  be  retained  in  fubjeilion ; 
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but  fancied,  that  every  one,  who  was  difiatisfied  like  c j*  A P. 
them,  had  alfo  embraced  the  fame  views  and  inclinations.  - . 

They  did  not  tonfider,  that  the  old  parliamentary  party,  l6SJ* 
though  many  of  them  were  difpleafed  with  Cromwel,  who 
had  difpoflefled  them  of  their  power,  were  ftill  more  ap- 
prehenfive  of  any  fuccefs  to  the  royal  caufe  ; whence,  be- 
fides  a certain  profpeCt  of  the  fame  confequence,  they  had 
fo  much  reafon  to  dread  the  fevereft  vengeance  for  their 
pad  tranfgreffions. 

Ik  concert  with  the  king  a confpiracy  was  entered  into  Infurrec- 
by  the  rovalifts  throughout  England,  and  a day  of  general 
rifing  appointed.  Information  of  this  defign  was  con- 
veyed to  Cromwel.  The  proteCtor’s  adminiftration  was 
extremely  vigilant.  Thurloe,  his  fecretary,  had  fpies 
every  where.  Manning,  who  had  accefs  to  the  king’s 
family,  kept  a regular  correfpondence  with  him.  And  it 
was  not  difficult  to  obtain  intelligence  of  a confederacy, 
fo  generally  dift'ufed  among  a party,  who  valued  them- 
felves  more  on  real  and  courage,  than  on  fecrecy  and  fo- 
briety.  Many  of  the  royalifts  were  thrown  into  prifon. 

Others,  on  the  approach  of  the  day,  were  terrified  with 
the  danger  of  the  undertaking,  and  remained  at  home. 

Irt  one  place  alone  the  confpiracy  broke  into  aCtion. 

Penruddoc,  Groves,  Jones,  and  other  gentlemen  of  the  nth  of 
Weft,  entered  Saliftmry  with  about  2C0  horfe  j at  the  March* 

Very  time  when  the  fheriff  and  judges  were  holding  the 
affizes.  Thefe  they  made  prifoners  ; and  they  proclaimed 
the  king.  Contrary  to  their  expectations,  they  received 
no  acceffion  of  force  ; fo  prevalent  was  the  terror  of  the 
eftablilhed  government.  Having  in  vain  wandered  about 
for  fome  time,  they  were  totally  difeouraged  ; and  one 
troop  of  horfe  was  able  at  laft  to  fupprefs  them.  The 
leaders  of  the  confpiracy,  being  taken  prifoners,  were 
capitally  punilhed.  The  reft  .were  fold  for  Haves,  and 
tranfpoued  to  Barbadoes. 
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T he  eafy  fubduing  of  this  infurreClion,  which,  by 
the  boldnefs  of  the  undertaking,  ftruck  at  firft  a great 
terror  into  the  nation,  was  a lingular  felicity  to  the  pro- 
te&or  ; who  could  not,  without  danger,  have  brought 
together  any  confiderable  body  of  his  mutinous  army,  in 
order  to  fupprefs  it.  The  very  infurreClion  itfelf  he  re- 
garded as  a fortunate  event;  fince  it  proved  the  reality  of 
thofe  conl'piracies,  which  his  enemies,  on  every  occafion> 
reprefented  as  mere  fictions,  invented  to  colour  his  tyran- 
nical feverities.  He  refolved  to  keep  no  longer  any  terms 
with  the  royalifts,  who,  though  they  were  not  perhaps 
the  moft  implacable  of  his  enemies,  were  thofe  whom  he 
could  opprefs  under  the  moft  plaufible  pretences,  and 
who  met  with  leaft  countenance  and  protection  from  his 
adherents.  He  iflued  an  edict  with  the  confent  of  his 
council,  for  exacting  the  tenth  penny  from  that  whole 
party  ; in  order,  as  he  pretended,  to  make  them  pay  the 
expences,  to  which  their  mutinous  difpofttion  continually 
expofed  the  public.  Without  regard  to  compofitions, 
articles  of  capitulation,  or  aCts  of  indemnity,  all  the 
royalifts,  however  haraffed  with  former  oppreflions,  were 
obliged  anew  to  reedeem  themfelves  by  great  fums  of 
money  ; and  many  of  them  were  reduced  by  thefe  multi- 
plied dilhfters  to  extreme  poverty.  Whoever  was  known 
to  be  difuffeCted,  or  even  lay  under  any  fufpicion,  though 
no  guilt  could  be  proved  againft  him,  was  expofed  to  the 
new  exaClion. 

In  order  to  raife  this  impofition,  which  commonly 
palled  by  the  name  of  decimation,  the  proteClor  in- 
ftituted  twelve  major-generals;  and  divided  the  whole 
kingdom  of  England  into  fo  many  military  jurifdiCtions  c. 
Thefe  men,  aflifted  by  commilfioners,  had  power  to  fub- 
jcCt  whom  they  pleated  to  decimation,  to  levy  all  the 
taxes  impofed  by  the  proteClor  and  his  council,  and  to 
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imprifon  any  perfon  who  fhould  be  expofed  to  their  ica-  c ^ _A  p- 

loufy  or  fufpicion ; nor  was  there  any  appeal  from  them  v ) ; 

but  to  the  protestor  himfclf  and  his  council.  ' Under  >655- 
colour  of  thefe  powers,  which  were  fufficiently  exor- 
bitant, the  major-generals  exercifed  an  authority  Hill 
more  arbitrary,  and  adied  as  if  abfolute  mailers  of  the 
property  and  perfon  of  every  fubjech  All  reafonabie 
men  now  concluded,  that  the  very  mafque  of  liberty  was 
thrown  aftde,  and  that  the  nation  was  for  ever  fubjecicd 
to  military  and  defpotic  government,  exercifed  not  in  the 
legal  manner  of  European  nations,  but  according  to  the 
maxims  of  eaiiern  tyranny.  Not  only  the  fupreme  magis- 
trate owed  his  authority  to  illegal  force  and  ufurpation  : 

He  had  parcelled  out  the  people  into  fo  many  fubdivifions 
of  flavery,  and  had  delegated  to  his  inferior  minifters  the 
fame  unlimited  authority,  which  lie  hittifelf  had  fo  vior 
lently  aflumed. 

A Government,  totally  military  and  defpotic,  is  al- 
moft  fure,  after  fome  time,  to  fall  into  impotence  and 
languor:  But  when  it  immediately  fucceeds  a legal  con- 
ftitution,  it  may,  at  firft,  to  foreign  nations,  appear  very 
vigorous  and  active,  and  may  exert  with  more  unanimity 
that  power,  fpirit,  and  riches,  which, had  been  acquired 
under  a better  form.  It  feems  n6w  proper,  after  fo  long 
an  interval,  to  look  abroad  to  the  general  ftate  of  Europe,  Stj(f  of 
and  to  confider  the  meafures,  which  England,  at  this  Europe, 
time,  embraced  in  its  negociations  with  the  neighbour- 
ing princes.  The  moderate  temper  and  unwarlike  genius 
of  the  two  laft  princes,  the  extreme  difficulties  under 
which  they  laboured  at  home,  and  the  great  fecurity 
which  they  enjoyed  from  foreign  enemies,  had  rendered 
them  negligent  of  the  tranfaclions  on  the  continent ; and 
England,  during  their  reigns,  had  been,  in  a manner, 
overlooked  in  the  general  fyftem  of  Europe.  The  bold 
apd  refllefs  genius  of  the  proteftor  led  him  to  extend  his 
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alliances  and  enterprizes  to  every  part  of  Chriftendom  5 
and  partly  from  the  afcendant  of  his  magnanimous  fpirit, 
partly  from  the  fituation  of  foreign  kingdoms,  the  weight 
of  England,  even  under  its  moll  legal  and  braveft  princes, 
was  never  more  fenfrbly  felt  than  during  this  unjufl  and 
violent  ufurpation. 

A war  of  thirty  years,  the  moll  lignal  and  moll  de, 
ftruclive  that  had  appeared  in  modern  annals,  was  at  laft 
finilhed  in  Germany  * ; and  by  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia, 
were  compofed  thofe  fatal  quarrels,  which  had  been  ex- 
cited by  the  Palatine’s  precipitate  acceptance  of  the  crown 
of  Bohemia.  The  young  Palatine  was  reftored  to  part  of 
his  dignities  and  of  his  dominions  c.  The  rights,  pri- 
vileges, and  authority  of  the  feveral  members  of  the  Ger- 
manic body  were  fixed  and  afeertained  : Sovereign  princes 
and  free  ftates  were  in  fome  degree  reduced  to  obedience 
under  laws  : And  by  the  valour  of  the  heroic  Guftavus, 
the  enterprizes  of  the  adtive  Richelieu,  the  intrigues  of 
the  artful  Mazarine,  was  in  part  effedled,  after  an  infinite 
expence  of  blood  and  treafure,  what  had  been  fondly  ex- 
pected and  loudly  demanded  from  the  feeble  efforts  of  the 
pacific  James,  feconded  by  the  fcanty  fupplies  of  his  jea- 
lous parliaments. 

Sweden,  which  had  acquired  by  conqueft  large  do- 
minions in  the  north  of  Germany,  was  engaged  in  enter- 
prizes, which  promifed  her,  from  her  fuccefs  and  valour, 
ftill  more  extenfive  acquifitions  on  the  fide  both  of  Po- 
land and  of  Denmark.  Charles  X.  who  had  mounted  the 
throne  of  that  kingdom  after  the  voluntary  refignation  of 
Chriftina,  being  flimulated  bv  the  fame  of  Guftavus  as 
well  as  by  his  own  martial  difpofition,  carried  his  con- 

In  164S. 

« Tnis  prince,  daring  the  civil  war?,  had  much  neg'e&ed  his  yne’e  and 
payed  court  to  the  parliament:  He  accepted  ot  * penftun  of  Soool.  a 
• rum  them,  and  took  a place  in  their  aficxnbly  of  divines. 
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quering  arms  to  the  fouth  of  the  Baltic,  and  gained  the  c 
celebrated  battle  of  Warfaw,  which  had  been  obftinately  v. 
difputcd  during  the  fpace  of  three  days.,  The  prote&or, 
at  the  time  his  alliance  was  courted  by  every  power  in 
Europe,  anxioufly  courted  the  alliance  of  Sweden  ; and 
he  was  fond  of  forming  a confederacy  with  a proteftant 
power  of  fuch  renown,  even  though  it  threatened  the 
whole  north  with  conqueft  and  fubjedlion. 

The  tranfa&ions  of  the  parliament  and  prote&or  with 
France  had  been  various  and  complicated.  The  emifla- 
ries  of  Richelieu  had  furnifhed  fuel  to  the  flame  of  rebel- 
lion, when  it  firft  broke  out  in  Scotland ; but  after  the 
conflagration  had  diffufed  itfclf,  the  French  court,  obferv- 
ing  the  materials  to  be  of  themfelves  fufficiently  com- 
buftible,  found  it  unneceflary  any  longer  to  animate  the 
Britifh  malcontents  to  an  oppofition  of  their  fovereign. 
On  the  contrary,  they  offered  their  mediation  for  com- 
pofing  thefe  inteftine  diforders  ; and  their  ambafladors, 
from  decency,  pretended  to  adl  in  concert  with  the  court 
of  England,  and  to  receive  direftions  from  a prince,  with 
whom  their  matter  was  connected  with  fo  near  an  affinity 
Meanwhile,  Richelieu  died,  and  foon  after  him,  the 
French  king,  Louis  XIII.  leaving  his  fon  an  infant  four 
years  old,  and  his  widow,  Anne  of  Auftria,  regent  of  the 
kingdom.  Cardinal  Mazarine  fucceeded  Richelieu  in  the 
miniftry ; and  the  fame  general  plan  of  policy,  though 
by  men  of  fuch  oppofrtc  chara&ers,  was  (till  continued 
in  the  French  counfels.  The  eftabliffiment  of  royal  au- 
thority, the  reduction  of  the  Auftrian  family,  were  pur- 
fued  with  ardor  and  fuccefs  5 and  every  year  brought  an 
acccffion  of  force  and  grandeur  to  the  French  monarchy. 
Not  only  battles  were  won,  towns  and  fortrefles  taken  ; 
the  genius  too  of  the  nation  feemed  gradually  to  improve, 
and  to  compofe  itfclf  to  the  fpirit  of  dutiful  obedience  and 
®f  fteddy  enterprize,  A Conde,  a T urenne  were  formed  j 
R 4 and 
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and  the  troops,  animated  by  their  valour,  and  guided  by 
their  difcipline,  acquired  every  day  a greater  afcendant 
over  the  Spaniards.  Ail  of  a fudden,  from  Tome  intrigues 
of  the  court,  and  fome  difcontents  in  the  courts  of  judi- 
cature, intcftine  commotions  were  excited,  and  every 
thing  relapfed  into  confufton.  But  thefe  rebellions  of  the 
French,  neither  ennobled  by  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  nor 
difgraced  by  the  fanatical  extravagances  which  diftin- 
guiflied  the  Britifh  civil  wars,  were  conduced  with  little 
bloodlhed,  and  made  but  a fmall  impreffion  on  the  minds 
of  the  people.  Though  feconded  by  the  force  of  Spain, 
and  condudcd  by.  the  prince  of  Conde,  the  malcontents, 
in  a little  time,  were  either  expelled  or  fubdued  ; and  the 
French  monarchy,  having  loft  a few  of  its  conquefts, 
returned,  with  frefh  vigour,  to  the  acquifition  of  new  do- 
minion. 

The  queen  of  England  and  her  fon,  Charles,  during 
thefe  commotions,  palled  moft  of  their  time  at  Paris; 
and  notwithftanding  their  near  connexion  of  blood,  re- 
ceived but  few  civilities,  and'ftill  lefs  fupport,  from  the 
French  court.  Had  the  queen  regent  been  ever  fo  much 
inclined  to  allift  the  Englilh  prince,  the  diforders  of  her 
own  affairs  would,  for  a long  time,  have  rendered  fuch 
intentions  iitipradlicable.  The  banilhed  queen  had  a 
moderate  penfion  affigned  her ; but  it  was  fo  ill  payed, 
and  her  credit  ran  fo  low,  that,  one  morning,  when 
the  cardinal  de  Retz  waited  on  her,  fhe  informed  him 
that  her  daughter,  the  princefs  Henrietta,  was  obligea 
to  lie  abed,  for  want  of  a fire  to  warm  her.  To  fuch  a 
condition  was  reduced,  in  the  midft  of  Paris,  a queen  of 
England,  and  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  1 

The  Englilh  parliament,  however,  having  afTumed 
the  fovereignty  of  the  ftate,  refented  the  countenance, 
cold  as  it  was,  which  the  French  court  gave  to  the  unfor- 
tunate monarch.  On  pretence  of  injuries,  of  which  t*16 
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Engliih  merchants  complained,  they  iffued  letters  of  re-  c h ^ p* 
prifal  upon  the  French;  and  Blake  went  fo  far  as  to  v ' - 
attack  and  feize  a whole  fquadron  of  Ihips,  which  were  *655- 

carrying  fupplies  to  Dunkirk,  then  clofely  befieged  by  the 
Spaniards.  That  town,  difappointed  of  thefe  fupplies, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  French  minifters 
foon  found  it  neceffary  to  change  their  meafures.  They 
treated  Charles  with  fuch  affected  indifference,  that  he 
thought  it  more  decent  to  withdraw,  and  prevent  the  indig- 
nity of  being  defired  to  leave  the  kingdom.  He  went  firft 
to  Spaw,  thence  he  retired  to  Cologne;  where  he  lived  two 
years  on  a fmall  penfion,  about  6000  pounds  a year, 
payed  him  by  the  court  of  F ranee,  and  on  fome  contribur 
tions  fent  him  by  his  friends  in  England.  In  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  family,  he  difeovered  a difpofition  to 
order  and  oeconomy;  and  his  temper,  cheerful,  care- 
lefs,  and  fociable,  was  more  than  a fufficient  compenfa- 
tion  for  that  empire,  of  which  his  enemies  had  bereaved 
him.  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  created  lord  chancellor,  and 
the  marquefs  of  Ormond,  were  his  chief  friends  and  con- 
fidents. 

If  the  French  minillry  had  thought  it  prudent  to  bend 
under  the  Engliih  parliament,  they  deemed  it  ftill  more 
neceffary  to  pay  deference  to  the  protector,  when  he  af- 
firmed the  reins  of  government.  Cardinal  Mazarine,  by 
whom  all  the  councils  of  France  were  directed,  was  artful 
and  vigilant,  fupple  and  patient,  falfe  and  intriguing ; 
defirous  rather  to  prevail  by  dexterity  than  violence,  and 
placing  his  honour  more  in  the  final  fuccefs  of  his  mea- 
fures than  in  the  fplendor  and  magnanimity  of  the  means 
which  he  employed.  Cromwel,  by  his  imperious  chq- 
radter,  rather  than  by  the  advantage  of  his  fituation,  ac- 
quired an  afeendant  over  this  man  ; and  every  propofal 
made  by  the  protestor,  however  unreafonable  in  itfelf,  and 
urged  with  whatever  infolence,  met  with  a ready  com- 
pliance 
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c P'  pliancc  from  the  politic  and  timid  cardinal.  Bourdeaux 

t , was  fent  over  to  England  as  minifter ; and  all  circum- 

l6ii'  fiances  of  refpedt  were  paid  to  the  daring  ufurper,  who 
had  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  fovereign,  a 
prince  fo  nearly  related  to  the  royal  family  of  France. 
With  indefatigable  patience  did  Bourdeaux  condu&  this 
negociation,  which  Cromwel  feemed  entirely  to  negledf; 
and  though  piivateers,  with  Englifh  commifiions,  com- 
mitted daily  depredations  on  the  French  commerce.  Maza- 
rine was  content,  in  hopes  of  a fortunate  ift'ue,  ftill  to 
fubmit  to  thefe  indignities  f. 

The  court  of  Spain,  lefs  connected  with  the  unfortu- 
nate royal  family,  and  reduced  to  greater  diftrefs  than  the 
French  monarchy,  had  been  ftill  more  forward  in  her 
advances  to  the  profperous  parliament  and  protector. 
Don  Alonzo  de  Cardenas,  the  Spanifti  envoy,  was  the 
firfl  public  minfter  who  recognized  the  authority  of  the 
new  republic;  and,  in  return  for  this  civility,  Afcham 
was  fent  envoy  into  Spain  by  the  parliament.  No  fooner 
had  this  minifter  arrived  in  Madrid,  than  fome  of  the 
banifhed  royalifts,  inflamed  by  that  inveterate  hatrej 
which  animated  the  Englifh  factions,  broke  into  his 
chamber,  and  murdered  him,  together  with  his  fccretary. 
Immediately  they  took  fandtuary  in  the  churches  ; and, 
affifted  by  the  general  favour,  which  every  where  attended 
the  royal  caufe,  were  enabled,  moft  of  them,  to  make 
their  efcape.  Only  one  of  the  criminals  fuftered  death ; 
and  the  parliament  feemed  to  reft  fatisfied  with  this 
atonement. 

Spain,  at  this  time,  afTailed  every  where  by  vigorous 
enemies  from  without,  and  labouring  under  many  internal 

f Thurloc,  vol.iii,  p.  103.  619.  653.  In  the  treaty,  which  was  figned 

eftcr  long  negociation,  the  protedtor’s  name  was  inferted  bsfore  the  French 

king's  in  that  copy  which  remained  in  Eogland.  Thurloe,  vol.  vi.  p.  1'6> 
See  tanker,  to).  «ii.  p.  178. 
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diforders,  retained  nothing  of  her  former  grandeur,  except 
the  haughty  pride  of  her  counfels,  and  the  hatred  and 
jealoufy  of  her  neighbours.  Portugal  had  rebelled,  and 
eftablifhed  her  monarchy  in  the  houfe  of  Braganza  : Ca- 
talonia, complaining  of  violated  privileges,  had  revolted 
to  France  : Naples  wasfhaken  with  popular  convulfions: 
The  Low  Countries  were  invaded  with  fuperior  forces, 
and  feemed  ready  to  change  their  mafter : The  Spanifh 
infantry,  anciently  fo  formidable,  had  been  anihilated 
by  Conde  in  the  fields  of  Rocroy  : And  though  the  fame 
prince,  banifhed  France,  fuftained  by  his  activity  and 
valour,  the  falling  fortunes  of  Spain,  he  could  only  hope 
to  protract,  not  prevent,  the  ruin  with  which  that  mo- 
narchy was  vifibly  threatened. 

Had  Cromwel  underftood  and  regarded  the  interefts  of 
his  country,  he  would  have  fupported  the  declining  con- 
dition of  Spain  againft  the  dangerous  ambition  of  France, 
and  preferved  that  balance  of  power,  on  which  the  great- 
nefs  and  fecurity  of  England  fo  much  depend.  Had  he 
ftudied  only  his  own  interefts,  he  would  have  maintained 
an  exact  neutrality  between  thofe  great  monarchies ; 
nor  would  he  have  hazarded  his  ill-acquired  and  unfettled 
power,  by  provoking  foreign  enemies,  who  might  lend 
affiftance  to  domeftic  faction,  and  overturn  his  tottering 
throne.  But  his  magnanimity  undervalued  danger  : His 
active  difpofition,  and  avidity  of  extenfive  glory,  made 
him  incapable  of  repofe  : And  as  the  policy  of  men  is 
continually  warped  by  their  temper,  no  fooner  was  peace 
made  , with  Holland,  than  he  began  to  deliberate  what 
new  enemy  he  fliould  invade  with  his  victorious  arms. 

The  extenfive  empire  and  yet  extreme  weaknefs  of 
Spain  in  the  Weft  Indies;  the  vigorous  courage  and 
great  naval  power  of  England  ; were  circumftances, 
which,  when  compared,  excited  the  ambition  of  the 
enterprizing  protector,  and  made  him  hope  that  he 
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C lx*  P'  might,  by  fome  gainful  conqueft,  render  for  ever  illuf- 
v— — _>  trious  that  dominion  which  he  had  affumed  over  his 
i655’  country.  Should  he  fail  of  thefe  durable  acquifitions, 
the  Indian  treafures,  which  muft  every  year  crofs  the 
ocean  to  reach  Spain,  were,  he  thought,  a fure  prey  to 
the  Englifli  navy,  and  would  fupport  his  military  force, 
without  his  laying  new  burdens  on  the  difeontented 
people.  From  France  a vigorous  reftftance  muft  be  ex- 
pected : No  plunder,  no  conquefts  could  be  hoped  for  : 
The  progrels  of  his  arms,  even  if  attended  with  fuccefs, 
muft  there  be  flow  and  gradual  : And  the  advantages  ac- 
quired, however  real,  would  be  lefs  ftriking  to  the 
multitude,  whom  it  was  his  intereft  to  allure.  The 
royal  family,  fo  clofely  conne&cd  with  the  French  mo- 
narch, might  receive  great  afliftance  from  that  neighbour- 
ing kingdom  ; and  an  army  of  French  proteftants,  landed 
in  England,  would  be  able,  he  dreaded,  to  unite  the 
moft  oppofite  faCtions  againft  the  prefent  ufurpation  g. 

These  motives  of  policy  were  probably  feconded  by 
his  bigoted  prejudices  ; as  no  human  mind  ever  contain- 
ed fo  ftrange  a mixture  of  fagacity  and  abfurdity  as  that 
of  this  extraordinary  perfonage.  The  Swedifh  alliance, 
though  much  contrary  to  the  interefts  of  England,  he 
had  contracted,  merely  from  his  zeal  for  proteftantifm  h ; 
and  Sweden  being  clofely  connected  with  France,  he 
could  not  hope  to  maintain  that  confederacy,  in  which 
he  fo  much  prided  himfelf,  fhould  a rupture  enfue  be- 
tween England  and  this  latter  kingdom  '.  The  Hugo- 
nots,  he  expeCtcd,  would  meet  with  better  treatment, 

£ Sec  the  account  of  ihe  negotiations  with  France  and  Spain  by  Thurloe, 
yol.  i.  p.  759. 

h He  propt  fed  to  Sweden  a general  league  and  confederacy  of  all  the  pro- 
t/ftantt.  Whittockc,  p.  620.  Thurloe,  vol.  *ii.  p.  1.  in  order  to  judge 
of  the  maxims,  by  which  hecondu&ed  his  foreign  politics,  fee  farther  Thur- 
Joe,  vol.  iv.  p.  295.  343.  443-  vol.  vii.  p.  174. 

i Thurluc,  »cl,  i.  p.  759. 
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while  he  engaged  in  a clofe  union  with  their  fovereign  k.  c h^a  p. 
And  as  the  Spaniards  were  much  more  papifts  than  the  t 

French,  were  much  more  expofed  to  the  old  puritanical  1655. 
hatred  *,  and  had  even  ere&ed  the  bloody  tribunal  of  the 
inquilition,  whofe  rigours  they  had  refufed  to  mitigate  on 
Cromwel’s  folicitation  m ; he  hoped  that  a holy  and  meri- 
torious war  with  fuch  idolaters  could  not  fail  of  protec- 
tion from  heaven ".  A preacher  likewife,  infpired,  as 
was  fuppofed,  by  a prophetic  fpirit,  bid  him  go  and 
profper  ; calling  him  a Jlone  cut  out  of  the  mountains  without 
hands,  that  would  break  the  pride  of  the  Spaniard,  crujh  An- 
tichrijl , and  make  way  for  the  purity  of  the  GoJ'pel  over  the 
whole  world 

Actuated  equally  by  thefe  bigoted,  thefe  ambi- 
tious, and  thefe  interefted  motives,  the  protector  equipped 
two  confiderable  fquadrons ; and  while  he  was  making 
thofe  preparations,  the  neighbouring  Hates,  ignorant  of 
his  intentions,  remained  in  fufpence,  and  looked  with 
anxious  expectation  on  what  fide  the  llorm  Ihould  dif- 
charge  itfelf.  One  of  thefe  fquadrons,  confilting  of  thirty 
capital  fhips,  was  fent  into  the  Mediterranean  under 
Blake,  whofe  fame  was  now  fpread  over  Europe.  No 
Englilh  fleet,  except  during  the  Crufades,  had  ever  be- 
fore failed  in  thofe  feas  ; and  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other,  there  was  no  naval  force,  Chriftian  or  Mahome- 
tan, able  to  refill  them.  The  Roman  pontiff,  whofe 
weaknefs  and  whofe  pride  equally  provoke  attacks,  dread- 
ed invafion  from  a power  which  profdled  the  moll  inve- 
terate enmity  againft  him,  and  which  fo  little  regulated 
its  movements  by  the  ufual  motives  of  intereft  and  pru- 
dence. Blake,  calling  anchor  before  Leghorn,  demanded 

k Thurloe,  v*  L i.  p.  759.  1 Id.  ibid, 

m Id.  ibid.  Don  Alonso  faid,  that  the  Indian  trade  and  the  inquilition 
w*re  his  matter's  twa  eje? , and  the  protestor  infilted  upon  the  putting  out 
both  of  them  at  once,  t n Carrington,  p,  191,  ® Bates, 

and 
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CHAP,  and  obtained  from  the  duke  of  Tufcany  reparation  fof 
1 , fome  Ioffes  which  the  Englifh  commerce  had  formerly 

1655.  fuftained  from  him.  He  next  failed  to  Algiers,  and 
compelled  the  dey  to  make  peace,  and  to  reftrain  his  py- 
ratical  fubje&s  from  farther  violences  on  the  Englifh, 
He  prefented  himfelf  before  Tunis;  and  having  there 
made  the  fame  demands,  the  dey  of  that  republic  bade 
him  look  to  the  caflles  of  Porto  Farino  and  Goletta,  and 
do  his  utmoft.  Blake  needed  not  to  be  rouzed  by  fuch  a 
bravado  : He  drew  his  fhips  clofe  up  to  the  caflles,  and 
tore  them  in  pieces  with  his  artillery.  He  fent  a nume- 
rous detachment  of  failors  in  their  long  boats  into  the 
harbour,  and  burned  every  fhip  which  lay  there.  This 
bold  a£lion,  which  its  very  temerity,  perhaps,  rendered 
fafc,  was  executed  with  little  lofs,  and  filled  all  that  part 
of  the  world  with  the  renown  of  Englifh  valour. 

Jamaica  The  other  fquadron  was  not  equally  fuccefsful.  It 
conquered.  wa&  C0rnmanc|ed  by  Pen,  and  carried  on  board  4000 
men,  under  the  command  of  Venables.  About  500O 
more  joined  them  from  Barbadoes  and  St.  Chriflopher’s, 
Both  thefe  officers  were  inclined  to  the  king’s  fervice  f j 
and  it  is  pretended  that  Cromwel  was  obliged  to  hurry 
the  foldiers  on  board,  in  order  to  prevent  the  execution 
of  a confpiracy  which  had  been  formed  among  them,  in 
favour  of  the  exiled  family  1.  The  ill  fuccefs  of  this 
enterprize  may  juftly  be  afcribed,  as  much  to  the  inju- 
dicious fchemes  of  the  protedlor,  who  planned  it,  as  to 
the  bad  execution  of  the  officers,  by  whom  it  was  con* 
dueled.  The  foldiers  were  the  refufe  of  the  whole  army  i 
The  forces,  inlifled  in  the  Weft  Indies,  were  the  mofl 
profligate  of  mankind  : Pen  and  Venables  were  of  incom- 
patible tempers : The  troops  were  not  furnifhed  with 
arms  fit  for  fuch  an  expedition  : Their  provifions  were 
defeclive  both  in  quantity  and  quality  : All  hopes  of  pil* 

f Clarendon,  q VitaD.  Berwici,  p,  124, 
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lage,  the  bell  incentive  to  valour  among  fitch  men,  were  c p. 

refufed  the  foldiers  and  fcamen  : No  directions  or  intelli-  « - - j 

gence  were  given  to  conduit  the  officers  in  their  enter-  ,sSS» 
prize:  And  at  the  fame  time,  they  were  tied  down  to 
follow  the  advice  of  commiffioners,  who  difconcerted 
them  in  all  their  projects  r. 

It  was  agreed  by  the  admiral  and  general  to  attempt  130,  April, 
St.  Domingo,  the  only  place  of  ftrength  in  the  ifland  of 
Hifpaniola.  On  the  approach  of  the  Englilh  the  Spa- 
niards in  a fright  deferted  their  houfes,  and  fled  into  the 
woods.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Venables,  the  fol- 
diers were  difembarkcd  without  guides  ten  leagues  diftant 
from  the  town.  They  wandered  four  days  through  the 
woods  without  provifions,  and  what  was  ftill  more  into- 
lerable in  that  fultry  climate,  without  water.  The  Spa- 
niards recovered  fpirit  and  attacked  them.  The  Englilh 
difcouraged  with  the  bad  conduct  of  their  officers,  and 
fcarcely  alive  from  hunger,  third,  and  fatigue,  were  un- 
able to  refill.  An  inconfiderable  number  of  the  enemy 
put  the  whole  army  to  rout,  killed  600  of  them,  and 
chafed  the  reft  on  board  their  vefills. 

The  Englilh  commanders,  in  order  to  atone  as  much 
as  poflible  for  this  unprofperous  attempt,  bent  their 
courfe  to  Jamaica,  which  was  furrendered  to  them  with- 
out a blow.  Pen  and  Venables  returned  to  England, 
and  were  both  of  them  fent  to  the  Tower  by  the  protec- 
tor, who,  though  commonly  mailer  of  his  fiery  temper, 
was  thrown  into  a violent  paffion  at  this  difappointment. 

He  had  made  a conqucft  of  greater  importance  than  he 
was  himfelf  at  that  time  aware  of ; yet  was  it  much  infe- 
rior to  the  vail  proje£ls  which  he  had  formed.  He  gave 
orders,  however,  to  fupport  it  by  men  and  money ; and 
that  ifland  has  ever  fince  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 

T Burchet's  Naval  Hiftory.  See  alfo  Carte’s  Colle&ioa,  vol.  ii.  p.  46,  47. 
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c h A p,  Englifli ; the  chief  acquifition  which  they  owe  to  the 
. LV’!'  . entcrprizing  fpirit  of  Cromwel. 

1655. 

1656.  As  foon  as  the  news  of  this  expedition,  which  was  an 
unwarrantable  violation  of  treaty,  arrived  in  Europe, 
the  Spaniards  declared  war  again!!  England,  and  feized  all 
the  Crips  and  goods  of  Englifh  merchants,  of  which  they 
could  make  themfelves  mailers.  The  commerce  with 
Spain,  fo  profitable  to  the  Englifh,  was  cut  off ; and  near 
1500  veffels,  it  is  computed  fell  in  a few  years  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Blake,  to  whom  Montague  was 
now  joined  in  command,  after  receiving  new  orders, 
prepared  himfelf  for  hoftilities  againft  the  Spaniards. 

Several  fea  officers,  having  entertained  fcruples  of 
confcience  with  regard  to  the  juftice  of  the  Spanifh  war, 
threw  up  their  commiffions,  and  retired  No  commands, 
they  thought,  of  their  fuperiors  could  juftify  a war, 
which  was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  natural  equity, 
and  which  the  civil  magiftrate  had  no  right  to  order. 
Individuals,  they  maintained,  in  refigning  to  the  public 
their  natural  liberty,  could  bellow  on  it  only  what  they 
themfelves  wore  poffeffed  of,  a right  of  performing  lawful 
adtions,  and  could  inveft  it  with  no  authority  of  com- 
manding what  is  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  heaven.  Such 
maxims,  though  they  feem  rcafonable,  are  perhaps  too 
perfedt  for  human  nature  ; and  muff  be  regarded  as  one 
effect,  though  of  the  mod  innocent  and  even  honourable 
kind,  of  that  fpirit,  partly  fanatical,  partly  republican, 
which  predominated  in  England. 

Succeft.  Blake  lay  fome  time  off  Cadiz,  in  expectation  of  in- 
tercepting the  plate  fleet,  but  was  at  laft  obliged,  for 
want  of  water,  to  make  fail  towards  Portugal.  Captain 
Stayner,  whom  he  had  left  on  the  coaft  with  a fquadron 

s Thurloe,  ?ol.  iv.  p.  135.  World’s  Miftake  in  Oliver  Cromwel,  in  the 
Hash  Mifcel.  vol.  i,  t Thurloe,  toI.  iv.  p.  570.  589, 
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of  (even  veflels,  came  in  fight  of  the  galleons,  and  im*  c p* 
mediately  fet  fail  to  purfue  them.  The  Sfianifli  admiral  ■ * f 

ran  his  fliip  afhore : Two  others  followed  his  example;  i*s6* 
The  Englifli  took  two  fliips  valued  at  neat  two  millions  SeP"“ber* 
of  pieces  of  eight.  Two  galleons  Were  fet  on  fire  ; and 
the  marquefs  of  Badajok,  viceroy  of  Peru,  with  his  wife 
and  his  daughter,  betrothed  to  the  young  duke  of  Me- 
dina Celi,  Were  deftroyed  in  them.  The  marquefs  him- 
felf  might  have  efcaped  ; but  feeing  thefe  unfortunate 
Women,  aftoniflied  with  the  danger,  fall  in  a fwoon,  and 
perilh  in  the  flames,  he  rather  chofe  to  die  with  them 
than  drag  out  a life,  embittered  with  the  remembrance  of 
fuch  difmal  fceneS  When  the  treafures,  gained  by  this 
enterprize,  arrived  at  Portfmouth,  the  protestor,  from  a 
fpirit  of  oftentation,  ordered  them  to  be  tranfported  by 
land  to  London. 

The  next  a<3ion  againft  the  Spaniards  was  more  ho- 
nourable, though  lefs  profitable  to  the  nation.  Blake 
having  heard  that  a Spanifli  fleet  of  (Ixteen  fliips,  much 
richer  than  the  former,  had  taken  fhelter  in  the  Canaries, 
immediately  made  fail  towards  them.  He  found  them  in 
the  bay  of  Santa  Cruz,  difpofed  in  a formidable  pofture. 

The  bay  waS  fecured  with  a ftrong  caftle,  well  provided 
with  cannon,  befides  feven  forts  in  fevera!  parts  of  it,  all 
United  by  a line  of  communication,  manned  with  muf- 
queteers.  Don  t)lego  Diaques,  the  Spanilh  admiral, 
ordered  all  his  fmaller  veflels  to  moor  clofe  to  the  fhore, 
and  polled  the  larger  galleons  farther  off,  at  anchor, 
with  their  broadfidesi  to  the  fea. 

Blake  was  rather  animated  than  daunted  with  this 
appearance.  The  wind  feconded  his  courage,  and  blow- 
ing full  into  the  bay,  in  a moment  brought  him  among 
the  thickeft  of  his  enemies.  After  a refiftance  of  four 
hours,  the  Spaniards  yielded  to  Englifli  valour,  and 

■ Thuilof,  vol.  v.  p.  43J. 
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CHAP,  abandoned  their  (hips,  which  were  fet  on  fire,  and  con- 
. fumed  with  all  their  treafure.  The  greateft  danger  ftill 
**36-  remained  to  the  Englifh.  They  lay  under  the  fire  of  the 
caftles  and  all  the  forts,  which  muft,  in  a little  time, 
have  torn  them  in  pieces.  But  the  wind,  fuddenly  fhift- 
ing,  carried  them  out  of  the  bay  ; where  they  left  the 
Spaniards  in  aftonifhment  at  the  happy  temerity  of  their 
audacious  viitors. 

And  death  This  was  the  laft  and  greateft  action  of  the  gallant 
■tolT  Blake.  He  was  confumed  with  a dropfy  and  fcurvy, 
and  haftened  home,  that  he  might  yield  up  his  brtfath 
in  his  native  country,  which  he  had  fo  much  adorned  by 
his  valour.  As  he  came  within  fight  of  land,  he  ex- 
piredw.  Never  man,  fo  zealous  for  a faction,  was  fo 
much  refpeifted  and  efteemed  even  by  the  oppofite  fac- 
tions. He  was  by  principle  an  inflexible  republican  ; 
and  the  late  ufurpations,  amidft  all  the  truft  and  carefles, 
which  he  received  from  the  ruling  powers,  were  thought 
to  be  very  little  grateful  to  him.  It  is  Jiill  our  duty,  he 
faid  to  the  feamen,  to  fight  for  our  country , into  what  hands 
foever  the  government  may  fall.  Difinterefted,  generous, 
liberal ; ambitious  only  of  true  glory,  dreadful  only  to 
his  avowed  enemies ; he  forms  one  of  the  molt  perfect 
characters  of  the  age,  and  the  leaft  ftained  with  thofe 
errors  and  violences,  which  were  then  fo  predominant. 
The  protestor  ordered  him  a pompous  funeral  at  the  pub- 
lic charge : But  the  tears  of  his  countrymen  were  the 
molt  honourable  panegyric  on  his  memory. 

The  conduit  of  the  protestor  in  foreign  affairs,  though 
imprudent  and  impolitic,  was  full  of  vigour  and  enterprize, 
and  drew  a confideration  to  his  country,  which,  finee  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  feemed  to  have  totally  loft.  The 
great  mind  of  this  fuccefsful  ufurper  was  intent  on  fpread- 
icg  the  renown  of  the  Englifh  nation  and  while  he 

* ictb  of  Afrit,  1657. 
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flruck  mankind  with  aftonilhment  at  his  extraordinary 
fortune,  he  feemed  to  ennoble,  inftead  of  debafing,  that 
people,  whom  he  had  reduced  to  fubjeftiort.  It  was  his 
boaft,  that  he  would  render  the  name  of  an  Englifhman 
as  much  feared  and  revered  as  ever  was  that  of  a Roman'; 
and  as  his  countrymen  found  fonie  reality  in  thefe  pre- 
tenfions,  their  national  vanity  being  gratified,  made  them 
bear  with  more  patience  all  the  indignities  and  calamities 
under  which  they  laboured. 

It  muft  alfo  be  acknowledged,  that  the  protestor,  in  Dometlic 
his  civil  and  domeftic  adminillration,  difplayed  as  great  |ion  cf 
regard  both  to  juftice  and  clemency,  as  his  ufurped  autho-  CromweL 
rity,  derived  from  no  law,  and  founded  only  on  the 
fword,  could  poffibly  permit.  All  the  chief  offices  in  the 
courts  of  judicature  were  filled  with  men  of  integrity : 

Amidft  the  virulence  of  fadtion,  the  decrees  of  the  judges 
were  upright  and  impartial  : And  to  every  man  but  him- 
felf,  and  to  himfelf,  except  where  neceffity  required  the 
contrary,  the  law  was  the  great  rule  of  condudt  and  be- 
haviour. Vane  and  Lilburn,  whofe  credit  with  the 
republicans  and  levellers  he  dreaded,  were  indeed  for 
fome  time  confined  to  prifon  : Cony,  who  refufed  to  pay 
illegal  taxes,  was  obliged  by  menaces  to  depart  from  his 
obftinacy  ; High  courts  of  juftice  were  eredled  to  try 
thofe  who  had  engaged  in  confpiracies  and  infurredlions 
againft  the  protedtor’s  authority,  and  whom  he  could  not 
fafely  commit  to  the  verdidt  of  juries.  But  thefe  irregu- 
larities were  deemed  inevitable  confequences  of  his  illegal 
authority.  And  though  often  urged  by  his  officers,  as 
is  pretended  *,  to  attempt  a general  mafiacre  of  the  roy- 
alifts,  he  always  with  horror  rejedled  fuch  fanguinary 
counfels. 

In  the  army  was  laid  the  foie  bafis  of  the  protedtor’s 
power ; and  in  managing  it  confided  the  chief  art  and 

* Clarendon,  Life  of  Dr*  Berwick,  Sec, 
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C LX*  P"  delicacy  h's  government.  The  foldiers  were  held  in 
^ exact  difcipline  ; a policy,  which  both  accuftomed  them 

»6j6.  to  obedience,  and  made  them  lefs  hateful  and  burthen- 
fome  to  the  people.  He  augmented  their  pay  ; though 
the  public  neceffities  fometimes  obliged  him  to  run  in 
arrears  to  them.  Their  interefts,  they  were  fenfible, 
were  clofely  connected  with  thofe  of  their  general  and 
.protector.  And  he  entirely  commanded  their  affectionate  , 
regard,  by  his  abilities  and  fuccefs  in  almoft  every  enter- 
prize  which  he  had  hitherto  undertaken.  But  all  mi- 
litary government  is  precarious ; much  more  where  it 
{lands  in  oppofition  to  civil  eftablifliments  ; and  {fill  more, 
where  it  encounters  religious  prejudices.  By  the  wild 
fanaticifm,  which  he  had  nourilhed  in  the  foldiers,  he 
had  feduced  them  into  meafures,  for  which,  if  openly 
propofed  to  them,  they  would  have  entertained  the  utmoft 
averfion.  But  this  fame  fpirit  rendered  them  more  diffi- 
cult to  be  governed,  and  made  their  caprices  terrible  even 
to  that  hand  which  directed  their  movements.  So  often 
taught,  that  the  office  of  king  was  an  ufurpation  upon 
Chrift,  they  were  apt  to  fufpect  a protestor  not  to  be 
altogether  compatible  with  that  divine  authority.  Har- 
rifon,  though  raifed  to  the  higheft  dignity,  and  poflefled 
of  Cromwel’s  confidence,  became  his  molt  inveterate 
enemy  as  foon  as  the  authority  of  a fingle  perfon  was 
eflablilbed,  againft  which  that  ufurper  had  always  made 
fuch  violent  proteftations.  Overton,  Rich,  Okey,  of- 
ficers of  rank  in  the  army,  were  actuated  with  like  prin- 
ciples, and  Cromwel  was  obliged  to  deprive  them  of  their 
commiffions.  Their  influence,  which  was  before  thought 
unbounded  among  the  troops,  feemed  from  that  moment 
to  be  totally  annihilated. 

The  more  effectually  to  curb  the  enthufiaftic  and  fe- 
ditious  fpirit  of  the  troops,  Cromwel  eftablifhed  a kind 
of  militia  in  the  feveral  counties.  Companies  of  infantry 
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and  cavalry  were  enlifted  under  proper  officers,  regular  c p* 
pay  dirtributed  among  them,  and  a refource  by  that  means  . _ j 
provided  both  againft  the  infurredlions  of  the  royalifts,  »656, 
and  mutiny  of  the  army. 

Religion  can  never  be  deemed  a point  of  fmall  con- 
fequence  in  civil  government : But  during  this  period, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  the  great  fpring  of  men’s  a&ions 
and  determinations.  Though  tranfported,  himfelf,  with 
the  moft  frantic  whimfies,  Cromwel  had  adopted  a fcheme 
for  regulating  this  principle  in  others,  which  was  faga- 
cious  and  political.  Being  refolved  to  maintain  a national 
church,  yet  determined  neither  to  admit  epifcopacy 
nor  prefbytery,  he  eftablilhed  a number  of  commiffioners, 
under  the  name  of  fryers,  partly  laymen,  partly  ecclefi- 
aftics,  fome  prefbyterians,  fome  independents.  Thefe 
prefented  to  all  livings,  which  were  formerly  in  the  gift 
of  the  crown  ; they  examined  and  admitted  fuch  perfons 
as  received  holy  orders ; and  they  infpetrted  the  lives, 
doctrine,  and  behaviour  of  the  clergy.  Inftead  of  fup- 
porting  that  union  between  learning  and  theology,  which 
has  fo  long  been  attempted  in  Europe,  thefe  tryers  em- 
braced tbe  latter  principle  in  its  full  purity,  and  made  it 
the  foie  object  of  their  examination.  The  candidates 
were  no  more  perplexed  with  queftions  concerning  their  . 
progrefs  in  Greek  and  Roman  erudition  ; concerning 
their  talent  for  profane  arts  and  fciences  : The  chief  obje<£i 
of  fcrutiny  regarded  their  advances  in  grace,  and  fixing 
the  critical  moment  of  their  converfion.  , 

With  the  pretended  faints  of  all  denominations  Crom.' 
wel  was  familiar  and  eafy.  Laying  afide  the  ftate  of  pro- 
te&or,  which,  on  other  occafions,  he  well  knew  how  to  , 

maintain,  he  infinuated  to  them,  that  nothing  but  necef- 
fity  could  ever  oblige  him  to  invert  himfelf  with  it.  He 
talked  fpiritually  to  them  ; he  fighed,  he  weeped,  he 
canted,  he  prayed.  He  even  entered  with  them  into  an 
S 3 emulation 
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° lx*!  P’  emu^at‘on  °f  ghoftly  gifts  ; and  thefe  men,  in  (lead  of 
■ . ■ grieving  to  be  outdone  in  their  own  way,  were  proud, 

i6j6.  that  his  highnefs,  by  his  princely  example,  had  dignified 
thofe  pra£tices,  in  which  they  themfelves  were  daily  oc- 
cupied *. 

If  Cromwel  might  be  faid  to  adhere  to  any  particular 
form  of  religion,  they  were  the  independents  who  could 
chiefly  boaft  of  his  favour  } and  it  may  be  affirmed,  that 
fuch  pallors  of  that  fedl,  as  were  not  paflionately  addicted 
to  civil  liberty,  were  all  of  them  devoted  to  him.  The 
prefbyterian  clergy  alfo,  faved  from  the  ravages  of  the 
anabaptifts  and  millcnarians,  and  enjoying  their  efta- 
bjifhmcnts  and  tythes,  were  not  averfc  to  his  government  j 
though  he  flill  entertained  a great  jealoufy  of  that  ambi- 
tious and  refllefs  fpirit  by  which  they  were  actuated.  He 
granted  an  unbounded  liberty  of  confciencc,  to  all  but 
catholics  and  prelatifls ; and  by  that  means,  he  both 
attached  the  wild  fedlaries  to  his  perfon,  and  employed 
them  in  curbing  the  domineering  fpirit  of  the  prefby- 
terians.  “ I am  the  only  man,”  he  was  often  heard 
to  fay,  “ who  has  known  how  to  fubdue  that  infolent 
“ fe£l,  which  can  fufl'er  none  but  itfelf.” 

The  proteflant  zeal,  which  poflelled  the  prefbyterians 
and  independents,  was  highly  gratified  by  the  haughty 
manner  in  which  the  prote&or  fo  fuccefsfully  fupported 
the  perfecuted  proteftants  throughout  all  Europe.  Even 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  fo  remote  a power,  and  fo  little  ex- 

y Cromwel  followed,  though  hut  tit  part,  the  advice  which  he  received 
from  general  Harrifon,  at  the  time  when  the  intimacy  and  endearment 
moft  ftrongly  fub  filled  betwixt  them.  “ Let  the  waiting  upon  Jehovah,** 
faid  that  military  faint,  u be  the  greateft  and  moft  confiderable  buiinefs  you 
« have  every  day  j Reckon  it  fo,  more  than  to  ear,  flee p,  and  council  toge. 
•*  cher,  Ron  afide  fometimet  from  your  company,  and  get  a word  with  the 
« Lord.  Why  ftiould  not  you  have  three  or  four  precious  fc uh  always  ftand* 
“ ing  at  your  elbow,  with  whom  you  might  nuw  and  then  turn  into  a cor* 
•*  ner  j I have  found  rcfrc&ment  and  mercy  in  fuch  a way.** 

MUtoo’s  State  Papers,  p.  isu 
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pofed  to  the  naval  force  of  England,  was  obliged,  by  the  c 
authority  of  France,  to  comply  with  his  mediation,  and 
to  tolerate  the  proteftants  of  the  vallies,  againft  whom 
that  prince  had  commenced  a furious  perfecution.  France 
itfclf  was  conflrained  to  bear,  not  only  with  the  religion, 
but  even,  in  fome  inftances,  with  the  feditious  infolence 
of  the  Hugonots  ; and  when  the  F rench  court  applied  foe 
a reciprocal  toleration  of  the  catholic  religion  in  England, 
the  protestor,  who  arrogated  in  every  thing  the  fuperi- 
ority,  would  hearken  to  no  fuch  propofal.  He  had  en- 
tertained a project  of  inftituting  a college  in  imitation  of 
that  at  Rome,  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith ; and  his 
apoiiles,  in  zeal,  though  not  in  unanimity,  had  cer- 
tainly been  a fuli  match  for  the  catholics. 

Cromwel  retained  the  church  of  England  in  con- 
ftraint ; though  he  permitted  its  clergy  a little  more 
liberty  than  the  republican  parliament  had  formerly  al- 
lowed. He  was  pleafed,  that  the  fuperior  lenity  of  his 
adminiftration  fhould  in  every  thing  be  remarked.  He 
bridled  the  royal  ids,  both  by  the  army  which  he  retained, 
and  by  thofe  fecret  fpies,  which  he  found  means  to  inter- 
mix in  all  their  counfels.  Manning  being  dete&ed  and 
punilhed  with  death,  he  corrupted  Sir  Richard  Willis, 
who  was  much  trufled  by  chancellor  Hyde  and  all  the 
royalifts  ; and  by  means  of  this  man  he  was  let  into  every 
defign  and  confpiracy  of  the  party.  He  could  difconcert 
any  project,  by  confining  the  perfons  who  were  to  be  the 
actors  in  it ; and  as  he  reftored  them  afterward?  to  liberty, 
his  feverity  palled  only  for  the  refult  of  general  jealoufy 
and  fufpicion.  The  fecret  fource  of  his  intelligence  re- 
mained ftill  unknown  and  unfufpedted. 

Conspiracies  for  an  affaffination  he  was  chiefly  afraid 
of ; thefe  being  defigns  which  no  prudence  or  vigilance 
could  evade.  Colonel  Titus,  under  the  name  of  Allen, 
tad  written  a fpirited  difeourfe,  exhorting  every  one  to 
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embrace  this  method  of  vengeance ; and  Cromwel  knew, 
that  the  inflamed  minds  of  the  royal  party  were  fuffici- 
ently  difpofed  to  put  the  dodrine  in  practice  againft  him. 
He  openly  told  them,  that  affaflinations  were  bafe  and 
odious,  and  he  never  would  commence  hoftilities  by  fo 
fhameful  an  expedient ; but  if  the  firft  attempt  or  pro- 
vocation came  from  them,  he  would  retaliate  to  the  ut- 
termoft.  He  had  inftruments,  he  faid,  whom  he  could 
employ ; and  he  never  would  defift,  till  he  had  totally 
exterminated  the  royal  family.  This  menace,  more  than 
all  his  guards,  contributed  to  the  fecurity  of  his  perfon  *. 

There  was  no  point  about  which  the  protestor  was 
more  folicitous  than  to  procure  intelligence.  This  ar- 
ticle alone,  it  is  faid,  coll  him  fixty  thoufand  pounds 
a-year.  Poftmaftcrs,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  were 
in  his  pay  : Carriers  were  fearched  or  bribed  ; Secre- 
taries and  clerks  were  corrupted  : The  greateft  zea- 
lots in  all  parties  were  often  thofe  who  conveyed  pri- 
vate information  to  him  : And  nothing  could  efcape 
his  vigilant  enquiry.  Such  at  leafl  is  the  reprefent- 
ation  made  by  hiftorians  of  Cromweps  adminiftration : 
But  it  mull  be  confefled,  that,  if  we  may  judge  by  thofe 
volumes  of  Thurloe’s  papers,  which  have  been  lately 
publilhed,  this  affair,  like  many  others,  has  been  greatly 
magnified.  We  fcarcely  find  by  that  collection,  that  any 
fecret  counfels  of  foreign  flates,  except  thofe  of  Holland, 
which  are  not  expeCted  to  be  concealed,  were  known  to 
the  protestor. 

The  general  behaviour  and  deportment  of  this  man, 
who  had  been  raifed  from  a very  private  ftation,  who  had 
patted  mofl  of  his  youth  in  the  country,  and  who  was 
dill  conrtrained  fo  much  to  frequent  bad  company,  was 
fuch  as  might  befit  the  greateft  monarch.  He  maintained 
a dignity  without  either  affectation  or  oftentation ; and 

» See  nete  [K]  at  the  en4of  the  rolumc. 
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fupported  with  all  Grangers  that  high  idea  with  which  his 
great  exploits  and  prodigious  fortune  had  imprefled  them. 
Among  his  ancient  friends  he  could  relax  himfelf ; and 
by  trifling  and  amufement,  jelling  and  making  verfes,  he 
feared  not  expofing  himfelf  to  their  moil  familiar  ap- 
proaches*. With  others,  hefometimes  pulhed  matters  to 
the  length  of  ruftic  buffoonery  j and  he  would  amufe  him- 
felf by  putting  burning  coals  into  the  boots  and  hofe  of 
the  officers  who  attended  him  b.  Before  the  king’s  trial, 
a meeting  was  agreed  on  between  the  chiefs  of  the  repub- 
lican party  and  the  general  officers,  in  order  to  concert 
the  model  of  that  free  government  which  they  were  to 
fubilitute  in  the  room  of  the  monarchical  conftitution, 
now  totally' fubverted.  After  debates  on  this  fubjed,  the 
moil  important  that  could  fall  under  the  difcuflion  of 
human  creatures,  Ludlow  tells  us,  that  Cromwel,  by  way 
of  frolic,  threw  a culhion  at  his  head  ; and  when  Ludlow 
took  up  another  culhion,  in  order  to  return  the  compli- 
ment, the  general  ran  down  Hairs,  and  had  almoft  fallen 
in  the  hurry.  When  the  high  court  of  jultice  was  fign- 
ing  the  warrant  for  the  execution  of  the  king,  a matter,  if 
poflible.  Hill  more  ferious,  Cromwel,  taking  the  pen  in 
his  hand,  before  he  fubfcribed  his  name,  bedaubed  with 
ink  the  face  of  Martin,  who  fat  next  him.  And  the  pen 
being  delivered  to  Martin,  he  pradifed  the  fame  frolic 
upon  Cromwel c:  He  frequently  gave  feafts  to  his  in- 

ferior officers ; and  when  the  meat  was  fet  upon  the  table, 
a fignal  was  given ; the  foldiers  rulhed  in  upon  them  ; 
and  with  much  noife,  tumult,  and  confuflon,  ran  away 
with  all  the  dilhcs,  and  difappointed  the  guells  of  their 
expeded  meald. 

That  vein  of  frolic  and  pleafantry  which  made  a part, 
however  inconfillent,  of  Cromwel’s  charader,  was  apt 
tometimes  to  betray  him  into  other  inconfiflencies,  and 

* Whitlocke,  p.  647,  Bates. 
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9 P.  to  difcover  itfelf  even  where  religion  might  feem  to  be  a 

l . little  concerned.  It  is  a tradition,  that,  one  day,  fitting 

16^6.  at  table,  the  protedlor  had  a bottle  of  wine  brought  him, 
®f  a kind  which  he  valued  fo  highly,  that  he  muft  needs 
open  the  bottle  himfelf : But  in  attempting  it,  the  cork- 
fcrew  dropt  from  his  hand.  Immediately  his  courtiers  and 
generals  flung  themfelves  on  the  floor  to  recover  it.  Crom- 
wcl  burlt  out  a-laughing.  Should  any  fool , faid  he,  put  in  his 
head  at  the  door,  he  “would  fancy,  from  your  pojlure , that  you 
tuere  feeling  the  Lord ; and  you  are  only  feeling  a cork-fcrew. 

Amidst  all  the  unguarded  play  and  buffoonery  of  this 
lingular  perfonage,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  remarking 
the  characters,  defigns,  and  weakneffes  of  men  ; and  he 
would  fometimes  pufh  them,  by  an  indulgence  in  wine, 
to  open  to  him  the  moll  fecret  recedes  of  their  bofom. 
Great  regularity,  however,  and  even  aufterity  of  man- 
ners, were  always  maintained  in  his  court ; and  he  was 
careful  never  by  any  liberties  to  give  offence  to  the  moll 
rigid  of  the  godly.  Some  Hate  was  upheld  ; but  with  little 
expence,  and  without  any  fplendour.  The  nobility,  though 
courted  by  him,  kept  at  a diftance,  and  difdained  to  in- 
termix withthofe  mean  perfons  who  were  the  inftruments 
of  his  government.  Without  departing  from  ceconomy, 
he  was  generous  to  thole  who  ferved  him  ; and  he  knew 
how  to  find  out  and  engage  in  his  interefts  every  man  pof- 
feffed  of  thofe  talents  which  any  particular  employment 
demanded.  His  generals,  his  admirals,  his  judges,  his 
ambaffadors,  were  perfons  who  contributed,  all  of  them, 
in  their  feveral  fpheres,  to  the  fecurity  of  the  prote&or, 
and  to  the  honour  and  intcreft  of  the  nation. 

Under  pretence  of  uniting  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  one 
commonwealth  with  England,  Cromwel  had  reduced 
thofe  kingdoms  to  a total  fubjeflion;  and  he  treated  them 
entirely  as  conquered  provinces.  The  civil  adminiftra- 
tion  of  Scotlapd  was  placed  in  a council  conliftmg 
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moftly  of  Englifli,  of  which  lord  Broghil  was  prefident.  c p. 
Juftice  was  adminiftered  by  feven  judges,  four  of  whom  p 

were  Englifli.  In  order  to  curb  the  tyrannical  nobility,  ,6S6* 
he  both  abolifhed  all  vaflalage  ',  and  revived  the  office  of 
juftice  of  peace,  which  king  James  had  introduced,  but 
was  not  able  to  fupport f.  A long  line  of  forts  and  gar- 
rifons  was  maintained  throughout  the  kingdom.  An 
army  of  10,000  menK  kept  every  thing  in  peace  and 
obedience  ; and  neither  the  banditti  of  the  mountains,  nor 
the  bigots  of  the  low  countries,  could  indulge  their  incli- 
nation to  turbulence  and  diforder.  He  courted  the  pref- 
byterian  clergy;  though  he  nourifhed  that  inteftine  enmity 
which  prevailed  between  the  refolutioners  and  protefters  ; 
and  he  found  that  very  little  policy  was  requifite  to  fo- 
ment quarrels  among  theologians.  He  permitted  no 
church  aflemblies ; being  fenflble  that  from  thence  had 
proceeded  many  of  the  paft  diforders.  And,  in  the  main, 
the  Scots  were  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  never  before, 
while  they  enjoyed  their  irregular,  factious  liberty,  had 
they  attained  fo  much  happinefs  as  at  prefent,  when  re- 
duced to  fubjedlion  under  a foreign  nation. 

The  protestor's  adminiftration  of  Ireland  was  more  fe* 
vere  and  violent.  The  government  of  that  ifland  was  firft 
entrufted  to  Fleetwood,  a notorious  fanatic,  who  had  mar- 
ried Ireton’s  widow ; then  to  Henry  Cromwel,  fecond  fon 
of  the  prote&or,  a young  man  of  an  amiable,  mild  difpoft- 
tion,  and  not  deftitute  of  vigour  and  capacity.  About  five 
millions  of  acres,  forfeited  either  by  the  popifh  rebels  or 
by  the  adherents  of  the  king,  were  divided,  partly  among 
the  adventurers,  who  had  advanced  money  to  the  parlia- 
ment, partly  among  the  Englifli  foldiers,  who  had  arrears 
due  to  them.  Examples  of  a more  fudden  and  violent 
change  of  property  arc  fcarccly  to  be  found  in  any  hiftory. 

An  order  was  even  iflued  to  confine  all  the  native  Irifh  to 

• Whitlockt,  p.  570.  f Thurlee,  volt  iv.  p.  J7* 
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C lx*  **  Prov'nce  Connaught,  where  they  would  be  fhut  np 
. by  rivers,  lakes,  and  mountains;  and  could  not,  it  was 

1656.  hoped,  be  any  longer  dangerous  to  the  Englifh  govern- 
ment : But  this  barbarous  and  abfurd  policy,  which,  from 
an  impatience  of  attaining  immediate  fecurity,  muft  have 
• depopulated  all  the  other  provinces,  and  rendered  the  Eng. 
lift  c Rates  of  no  value,  was  foon  abandoned  as  imprac- 
ticable. 

Krwpjrii,.  Cromwel  began  to  hope,  that,  by  his  adminiRration, 
attended  with  fo  much  luRre  and  fuccefs  abroad,  fo  much 
order  and  tranquillity  at  home,  he  had  now  acquired  fuch 
authority  as  would  enable  him  to  meet  the  reprefentatives 
of  the  nation,  and  would  aflure  him  of  their  dutiful  com- 
pliance with  his  government.  He  fummoned  a parlia- 
ment ; but  not  truRing  altogether  to  the  good-will  of  the 
people,  he  ufed  every  art  which  his  new  model  of  repre- 
fentation  allowed  him  to  employ,  in  order  to  influence 
the  elections,  and  fill  the  houfe  with  his  own  creatures. 
Ireland,  being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  army,  chofe 
few  but  fuch  officers  as  were  moil  acceptable  to  him. 
Scotland  ftowed  alike  compliance;  and  as  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  that  kingdom  regarded  their  attendance  on 
Englifh  parliaments  as  an  ignominious  badge  of  flavery,  it 
was,  on  that  account,  more  eafy  for  the  officers  to  prevail 
in  the  elections.  NotwithRanding  all  thefe  precautions, 
the  protedlor  Rill  found  that  the  majority  would  not  be 
i7th»fStp-  favourable  to  him.  He  fet  guards,  therefore,  on  the  door, 
who  permitted  none  to  enter  but  fuch  as  produced  a war- 
rant from  his  council ; and  the  council  rejected  about  a 
hundred,  who  either  refufed  a recognition  of  the  protestor's 
government,  or  were  on  other  accounts  obnoxious  to  him. 
Thefe  proteRcd  againR  fo  egregious  a violence,  fubverfive 
of  all  liberty ; but  every  application  for  redrefs  was  ne- 
glected both  by  the  council  and  the  parliament. 

The  majority  of  the  parliament,  by  means  of  thefe 
arts  and  violences,  was  now  at  laR  either  friendly  to  the 
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protestor,  or  refolved,  by  their  compliance,  to  adjuft,  if  C H a P. 
poffible,  this  military  government  to  their  laws  and  liber-  . ' t 


ties.  They  voted  a renunciation  of  all  title  in  Charles 
Stuart,  or  any  of  his  family ; and  this  was  the  firfl  aft, 
dignified  with  the  appearance  of  national  confent,  which 
had  ever  had  that  tendency.  Colonel  Jephfon,  in  order 
to  found  the  inclinations  of  the  houfe,  ventured  to  move, 
that  the  parliament  (hould  bellow  the  crown  on  Cromwel ; 
and  no  furprife  or  reluftance  was  difcovered  on  the  occa- 
fion.  When  Cromwel  afterwards  afked  Jephfon  what  in- 
duced him  to  make  fuch  a motion,  “ As  long,”  faid  Jeph- 
fon, “ as  I have  the  honour  to  fit  in  parliament,  1 muft 
“ follow  the  diftates  of  my  own  confcience,  whatever 
“ offence  I may  be  fo  unfortunate  as  to  give  you.”  “ Get 
“ thee  gone,”  faid  Cromwel,  giving  him  a gentle  blow 
on  the  fhoulder,  “ get  thee  gone,  for  a mad  fellow,  as 
“ thou  art.” 

In  order  to  pave  the  way  to  this  advancement,  for  which 
he  fo  ardently  longed,  Cromwel  refolved  to  facrifice  his 
major-generals,  whom  he  knew  to  be  extremely  odious  to 
the  nation.  That  meafure  was  alfo  become  neceffary  for 
his  own  fecurity.  All  government,  purely  military, 
fluftuates  perpetually  between  a defpotic  monarchy  and  a 
defpotic  ariftecracy,  according  as  the  authority  of  the 
chief  commander  prevails,  or  that  of  the  officers  next  him 
in  rank  and  dignity.  The  major-generals,  being  pof- 
fefied  of  fo  much  diilinft  jurifdiftion,  began  to  cftablifh  a 
feparate  tide  to  power,  and  had  rendered  themfelves  for- 
midable to  the  proteftor  himfelf ; and  for  this  inconve- 
nience, though  he  had  not  forefeen  it,  he  well  knew,  be- 
fore it  was  too  late,  to  provide  a proper  remedy.  Clay- 
pole,  his  fon-in-law,  who  pofiefled  his  confidence,  aban- 
doned them  to  the  pleafure  of  the  houfe  j and  though 
the  name  was  Hill  retained,  it  was  agreed  to  abridge,  or 
rather  entirely  annihilate  the  power  of  the  major-gene- 
rals. 

At 
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C LX*  a mot'on  ■»  form  was  made  by  alderman 

« * ■ Pack,  one  of  the  city  members,  for  inverting  the  protec- 

ts6* tor  with  the  dignity  of  King.  This  motion,  at  firft,  ex- 
cited great  diforder,  and  divided  the  whole  houfe  into 
parties.  The  chief  oppofition  came  from  the  ufual  ad- 
herents of  the  protector,  the  major  generals,  and  fuch 
officers  as  depended  on  them.  Lambert,  a man  of  deep 
intrigue,  and  of  great  intereft  in  the  army,  had  long  en- 
tertained the  ambition  of  fucceeding  Cromwel  in  thepro- 
tedorfhip  ; and  he  forefaw,  that,  if  the  monarchy  were 
reftored,  hereditary  right  would  alfo  be  ertablifhed,  and 
the  crown  be  tranfmitted  to  the  pofterity  of  the  prince 
firft  eleded.  He  pleaded,  therefore,  confcience  j and 
rouzing  all  thofe  civil  and  religious  jealoufies  againft 
kingly  government,  which  had  been  fo  induftrioufly  en- 
couraged among  thefoldiers,  and  which  ferved  them  as  a 
pretence  for  fo  many  violences,  he  raifed  a numerous,  and 
flilk  more  formidable  party  againft  the  motion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  motion  was  fupported  by  every 
one  who  was  more  particularly  devoted  to  the  protedor, 
and  who  hoped,  by  fo  acceptable  a meafure,  to  pay  court 
to  the  prevailing  authority.  Many  perfons  alfo,  attached 
to  their  country,  defpaired  of  ever  being  able  to  fubvert 
the  prefent  illegal  eftablifhment  ; and  were  defirous,  by 
fixing  it  on  ancient  foundations,  to  induce  the  protector, 
from  views  of  his  own  fafety,  to  pay  a regard  to  the  an- 
cient laws  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom.  Even  the 
royalifts  imprudently  joined  in  the  meafure;  and  hoped, 
that,  when  the  queftion  regarded  only  perfons,  not  forms 
of  government,  no  one  would  any  longer  balance  between 
the  ancient  royal  family  and  an  ignoble  ufurper,  who, 
by  blood,  treafon,  and  perfidy,  had  made  his  way  to  the 
1657.  throne.  The  bill  was  voted  by  a confiderable  majority; 
k™ "tb*"  arid  a committee  was  appointed  to  reafon  with  the  pro- 
Ctomml.  tedor,  and  to  overcome  thofe  fcruples  which  he  pre- 
tended againft  accepting  fo  liberal  an  offer, 

o Ttff 
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The  conference  lafted  for  feveral  days.  The  com- 
mittee urged,  that  all  the  ftatutes  and  cuftoms  of  England 
Were  founded  on  the  fuppofition  of  regal  authority,  and 
could  not,  without  extreme  violence,  be  adjufted  to  any 
other  form  of  government : That  a protcflor,  except 
during  the  minority  of  a king,  was  a name  utterly  un- 
known to  the  laws ; and  no  mail  was  acquainted  with  the 
extent  or  limits  of  his  authority:  That  if  it  were  attempt- 
ed to  define  every  part  of  his  jurifdidlion,  many  years,  if 
not  ages,  would  be  required  for  the  execution  of  fo  com- 
plicated a work  ; if  the  whole  power  of  the  king  were  at 
once  transferred  to  him,  the  queftion  was  plainly  about  a 
name,  and  the  preference  was  indifputably  due  to  the 
ancient  title  : That  the  Englifh  conftitution  was  more 
anxious  concerning  the  form  of  government  than  concern- 
ing the  birthright  of  the  firft  magiftrate,  and  had  provided, 
by  an  exprefs  law  of  Henry  VII.  for  the  fecurity  of  thofe 
who  a<St  in  defence  of  the  king  in  being,  by  whatever 
means  he  might  have  acquired  pofl'effion  : That  it  was  ex- 
tremely the  intereft  of  all  his  Highnefs’s  friends  to  feek 
the  (helter  of  this  ftatute  ; and  even  the  people  in  general 
were  defirous  of  fuch  a fettlement,  and  in  all  juries  were 
with  great  difficulty  induced  to  give  their  verdidl  in  fa- 
vour of  a protedlor  : That  the  great  fource  of  all  the  late 
commotions  had  been  the  jealoufy  of  liberty  ; and  that  a 
republic,  together  with  a protedlor,  had  been  eftablilhed 
in  order  to  provide  farther  fecurities  for  the  freedom  of  the 
conftitution  ; but  that  by  experience  the  remedy  had  been 
found  inefficient,  even  dangerous  and  pernicious  j fince 
every  undeterminate  power,  fuch  as  that  of  a protestor, 
muft  be  arbitrary  ; and  the  more  arbitrary,  as  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  genius  and  inclination  6f  the  people. 

The  difficulty  confifted  not  in  perfuading  Cromwel. 
He  was  efficiently  convinced  of  the  folidity  of  thefe  rea- 
fons ; and  his  inclination,  as  well  as  judgment,  was  en- 
tirely on  the  fide  of  the  committee.  But  how  to  bring 
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CHAP,  over  the  foldiers  to  the  fame  way  of  thinking,  was  the 
i_  , queftion.  The  office  of  king  had  been  painted  to  them 

i<j7.  in  fuch  horrible  colours,  that  there  were  no  hopes  of  re- 
• conciling  them  fuddenly  to  it,  even  though  beftowed  upon 

their  general,  to  whom  they  were  fo  much  devoted.  A 
contradiction,  open  and  dired,  to  all  pall  profcffions,  would 
make  them  pafs,  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  nation,  for  the 
moft  fliamelefs  hypocrites,  inlifted,  by  no  other  than  mer- 
cenary motives,  in  the  caufe  of  the  moft  perfidious  traitor. 
Principles,  fuch  as  they  were,  had  been  encouraged  in 
them  by  every  confideration,  human  and  divine  3 and 
though  it  was  eafy,  where  intereft  concurred,  to  deceive 
them  by  the  thinneft  difguifes,  it  might  be  found  danger- 
ous at  once  to  pull  off  the  mafque,  and  to  fhew  them  in 
a full  light  the  whole  crime  and  deformity  of  their  con- 
dud.  Sufpended  between  thefe  fears  and  his  own  moft 
ardent  defires,  Cromtvel  protraded  the  time,  and  feemed 
ftill  to  oppofe  the  reafonings  of  the  committee  ; in  hopes 
that  by  artifice  he  might  be  able  to  reconcile  the  refradory 
minds  of  the  foldiers  to  his  new  dignity. 

While  the  protedor  argued  fo  much  in  contradidion 
both  to  his  judgment  and  inclination,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  his  elocution,  always  confufed,  embarrafled,  and 
unintelligible,  fhould  be  involved  in  tenfold  darkneft, 
and  difcover  no  glimmering  of  common  fenfe  or  reafon. 
An  exad  account  of  this  conference  remains,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  a great  curiofity.  The  members  of  the 
committee,  in  their  reafonings,  difcover  judgment,  know- 
ledge, elocution : Lord  Broghill,  in  particular,  exerts  him- 
felf  on  this  memorable  occafton.  But  what  a contraft, 
when  we  pafs  to  the  protedor’s  replies!  After  foTinguIar 
a manner  does  Nature  diftribute  her  talents,  that,  in  a na- 
tion abounding  with  fenfe  and  learning,  a man  who,  by 
fuperior  perfonal  merit  alone,  had  made  his  way  to  fu- 
preme  dignity,  and  had  even  obliged  the  parliament  to 
make  him  a tender  of  the  crown,  was  yet  incapable  of 
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exprefling  himfelf  on  this  occafion,  but  in  a manner  c p« 
which  a peafant  of  the  moft  ordinary  capacity  would  ■_  f 
juftly  be  afhamed  of  h.  ,657’ 

The  oppofition,  which  Cromwel  dreaded,  was  not 
that  which  came  from  Lambert  and  his  adherents,  whom 
he  now  regarded  as  capital  enemies,  and  whom  he  was 
refolved,  on  the  firft  occafion,  to  deprive  of  all  power  and 
authority : It  was  that  which  he  met  with  in  his  own 
family,  and  from  men,  who,  by  intereft  as  well  as  incli— 


11  We  {hall  produce  any  paflage  at  random:  For  his  dilcoutfeis  all  of  a 
piece.  “ I confers,  for  it  behoves  me  to  deal  plainly  with  you,  I mud  con- 
“ fefi,  1 would  fay,  I hope,  I may  be  underftood  in  this,  for  indeed  I mud 
“ be  tender  what  1 fay  to  fuch  an  audience  as  this;  I fay,  I would  be  under* 

“ flood,  that  in  this  argument  I do  not  make  parallel  betwixt  men  of  a dlf- 
**  ferer.t  mind,  and  a parliament,  which  (hall  have  their  defires.  I know 
44  there  is  no  comparifon,  nor  can  it  be  urged  upon  me,  that  my  words  have 
44  the  leaft  colour  that  way,  becaufe  the  parliament  feems  to  give  liberty  to 
44  me  to  fay  any  thing  to  you  ; as  that,  that  is  a tendpr  of  my  humble  reafons 
11  and  judgment  and  opinion  to  them  ; and  if  1 think  they  are  fuch,  and  wi!| 
be  fuch  to  them,  and  are  faithful  fervants,  and  will  be  fo  to  the  fupremc 
*’  authority,  and  the  legiflative  whetefoever  it  is:  If,  I fay,  ] fhould  nrft 
14  tell  you,  knowing  their  minds  to  be  fo,  1 fhould  not  be  faithful,  if  I 
4‘  fhould  not  tell  you  fo,  to  the  end  you  may  report  it  to  the  parliament : I 
44  (hall  fay  Tomething  for  myfelf,  for  my  own  mind,  1 do  profefs  it,  1 am 
44  not  a man  fcrtfpulous  about  words  or  names  of  fuch  things  1 have  not: 
41  But  as  I have  the  word  of  God*  and  I hope  I ftiall  ever  have  it,  for  the 
44  rule  of  my  confcience,  for  my  informations ; lb  truly  men  that  have  been 
44  led  in  dark  paths,  through  the  providence  and  difpcnfaticn  of  God  ; why 
44  furely  it  is  not  to  be  objefted  to  a man  ; for  who  can  love  to  walk  in  tl'.e 
44  dark  ? But  providence  does  fo  difpofe.  And  though  a man  may  impute 
41  his  own  folly  and  blindnefs  to  providence  finfully,  yet  it  muft  be  at  my 
44  peril ; the  cafe  may  be  that  it  is  the  providence  of  God  that  doth  lead 
44  men  in  darknef*  : I moft  need  fay,'  that  I have  had  a great  deal  of  eipefi- 
44  ence  of  providence,  and  though  it  is  no  rule  without  or  againft  the  word, 
44  yet  it  is  a very  good  expofitor  of  the  word  in  many  cafes.”  Conference  at 
Whitebait.  The  great  defe&  in  Oliver4*  fpeechcs  confifte  not  in  his  want  of 
elocution*  but  in  his  want  of  ideas.  The  fagacity  of  his  actions,  and  *he 
sbfurdity  of  his  difcourfe,  form  the  moft  prodigious  contraft  that  ever  was 
known.  The  culie&ion  of  all  his  fpeeches,  letters,  fermons  (for  he  alfo 
wrote  fermons),  would  make  a great  ciiriofity,  and,  wish  a few  exceptionsy 
might  juftly  pafs  for  one  of  the  moft  nonfenfical  books  in  the  world. 
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C "xl  P"  nat‘on>  were  t^le  m°ft  devoted  to  him.  Fleetwood  had 
• _ ■ married  his  daughter:  Defborow  his  filler:  Yet  thefe 

,657-  men,  actuated  by  principle  alone,  could,  by  no  perfua- 
fion,  artifice,  or  entreaty,  be  induced  to  confent  that 
their  friend  and  patron  Ihould  be  inverted  with  regal  dig- 
nity. They  told  him,  that  if  he  accepted  of  the  crown, 
they  would  inftantly  throw  up  their  commiffions,  and 
never  afterwards  Ihould  have  it  in  their  power  to  ferve 
• him  *.  Colonel  Pride  procured  a petition  again!!  the 

office  of  king,  figned  by  a majority  of  the  officers,  who 
were  in  London  and  the  neighbourhood.  Several  perfons, 
it  is  faid,  had  entered  into  an  engagement  to  murder 
the  protestor  within  a few  hours  after  he  Ihould  have 
accepted  the  offer  of  the  parliament.  Some  fudden  mu- 
tiny in  the  army  was  juftly  dreaded.  And  upon  the 
whole,  Cromwel,  after  the  agony  and  perplexity  of  long 
He  reje£t<  doubt,  was  at  laft  obliged  to  refufe  that  crown,  which 
the  reprelentatives  of  the  nation,  in  the  raoft  folemn 
manner,  had  tendered  to  him.  Moft  hiftorians  are  in- 
clined to  blame  his  choice  ; but  he  mull  be  allowed  the 
beft  judge  of  his  own  fituation.  And  in  fuch  compli- 
cated fubjedls,  the  alteration  of  a very  minute  circum- 
ftance,  unknown  to  the  fpeflator,  will  often  be  fufficient 
to  cart  the  balance,  and  render  a determination,  which, 
in  itfelf,  may  be  uneligible,  very  prudent,  or  even  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  to  the  a£tor. 

A dream  or  prophecy,  lord  Clarendon  mentions, 
which  he  affirms  (and  he  mull  have  known  the  truth), 
was  univerfally  talked  of  almoftfrom  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  wars,  and  long  before  Cromwel  was  fo  confiderable 
a perfon  as  to  beftow  upon  it  any  degree  of  probability. 
In  this  prophecy  it  was  foretold,  that  Cromwel  Ihould  be 
the  greateft  man  in  England,  and  would  nearly,  but  ne- 
ver would  fully,  mount  the  throne.  Such  a prepofleffi on 

probably 
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probably  arofe  from  the  heated  imagination  either  of  him-  c ha  P. 

felf  or  of  his  followers  ; and  as  it  might  be  one  caufe  of  --  .e 

the  great  progrefs  which  he  had  already  made,  it  is  not  5657. 

an  unlikely  reafon  which  may  be  affigned  for  his  refu- 
ling  at  this  time  any  farther  elevation. 

The  parliament,  when  the  regal  dignity  was  reje£led 
by  Cromwel,  found  themfelves  obliged  to  retain  the  name 
of  a commonwealth  and  protetftor  ; and  as  the  govern- 
ment was  hitherto  a manifeft  ufurpation,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  fandfify  it  by  a feeming  choice  of  the  people  and 
their  reprefentatives.  Inftead  of  the  in/lrument  of  govern- 
ment, which  was  the  work  of  the  general  officers  alone,  Humtle  pe- 
humble  petition  and  advice  was  framed,  and  offered  to  advice, 
the  protector  by  the  parliament#  This  was  reprefented  as 
the  great  bads  of  the  republican  eftablilhment,  regulating 
and  limiting  the  powers  of  each  member  of  the  conftitu- 
tion,  and  fecuring  the  liberty  of  the  people  to  the  moft 
remote  pofterity.  By  this  deed  the  authority  of  protec- 
tor was  in  fome  particulars  enlarged  : In  others,  it  was 
confiderably  diminilhed.  He  had  the  power  of  nominat- 
ing his  fucceffor ; he  had  a perpetual  revenue  affigned 
him,  a million  a year  for  the  pay,  of  the  fleet  and  army, 
three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  for  the  fupport  of  civil 
government ; and  he  had  authority  to  name  another  houfe, 
who  fhould  enjoy  their  feats  during  life,  and  exercife 
fome  fundtions  of  the  former  houfe  of  peers.  But  he 
abandoned  the  power  affumed  in  the  intervals  of  parlia- 
ment, of  framing  laws  with  the  confent  of  his  council ; 
and  he  agreed,  that  no  members  of  either  houfe  ftiould  be 
excluded  but  by  the  confent  of  that  houfe,  of  which  they 
were  members.  The  other  articles  were  in  the  main  the 
fame  as  in  the  inftrument  of  government.  The  inftru- 
ment  of  government  Cromwel  had  formerly  extolled  as 
the  moft  perfedt  work  of  human  invention  : He  now  re- 
prefented it  as  a rotten  plank,  upon  which  no  man  could 
T 2 truft 
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C 7xi  tru^  kimfelf  wltbout  finking.  Even  the  humble  petition 
» and  advice,  which  he  extolled  in  its  turn,  appeared  fo 

,657*  lame  and  imperfeft,  that  it  was  found  requifite,  this  very 
feifion,  to  mend  it  by  a fupplement ; and  after  all,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  a crude  and  undigelted  model  of  govern- 
ment. It  was,  however,  accepted  for  the  voluntary  deed 
of  the  whole  people  in  the  three  united  nations  ; and 
Cromwel,  as  if  his  power  had  juft  commenced  from  this 
popular  confent,  was  anew  inaugurated  in  Welfminfter 
Hall,  after  the  moil  folemn  and  moll  pompous  manner. 
*6tli  June.  • The  parliament  having  adjourned  itfelf,  the  protedlor 
deprived  Lambert  of  all  his  commiflions  ; but  ftill  allow- 
ed him  a confhderable  penfion  of  2000  pounds  a year,  as 
a bribe  for  his  future  peaceable  deportment.  Lambert’s 
authority  in  the  army,  to  the  furprife  of  every  body,  was 
found  immediately  to  expire  with  the  lofs  of  his  commif- 
fion.  Packer  and  fome  other  officers,  whom  Cromwel 
fufpeclcd,  were  alfo  displaced. 

Richard,  eldeft  fon  of  the  protestor,  was  brought  to 
court,  introduced  into  public  bufinefs,  and  thenceforth 
regarded  by  many  as  his  heir  in  the  protedlorfhip ; though 
Cromwel  fometimes  employed  the  grofs  artifice  of  flatter- 
ing others  with  hopes  of  the  fuccelfion.  Richard  was  a 
perfon  pofTefTed  of  the  moil  peaceable,  inoffenfive,  unam- 
bitious charafter  ; and  had  hitherto  lived  contentedly  in 
the  country  on  a fmall  eftate  which  his  wife  had  brought 
him.  All  the  activity  which  he  difeovered,  and  which 
never  was  great,  was  however  exerted  to  beneficent  pur- 
pofes : At  the  time  of  the  king’s  trial,  he  had  fallen  on 
his  knees  before  his  father,  and  had  conjured  him,  by 
every  tye  of  duty  and  humanity,  to  fpare  the  life  of  that 
monarch.  Cromwel  had  two  daughters  unmarried  : One 
of  them  he  now  gave  in  marriage  to  the  grandfon  and 
heir  of  his  great  friend,  the  earl  of  Warwic,  with  whom 
he  had,  in  every  fortune,  preferred  an  uninterrupted  in- 
timacy 
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fimacy  and  good  correfpondence.  The  other  he  married 
to  the  vifcount  Fauconberg,  of  a family  formerly  de- 
voted to  the  royal  party.  He  was  ambitious  of  forming 
connexions  with  the  nobility;  and  it  was  one  chief  mo- 
tive for  his  defiring  the  title  of  king,  that  he  might  re- 
place every  thing  in  its  natural  order,  and  reftore,  to  the 
ancient  families,  the  truft  and  honour,  of  which  he  now 
found  himfelf  obliged,  for  his  own  fafety,  to  deprive 
them. 

The  parliament  was  again  aflembled  ; confifting,  as 
in  the  times  of  monarchy,  of  two  houfes,  the  commons 
and  the  other  houfe.  Cromwel,  during  the  interval,  had 
fent  writs  to  his  houfe  of  peers,  which  ^tfrfifted  of  fixty 
members.  They  were  compofed  of  five  or  fix  ancient 
peers,  of  feveral  gentlemen  of  fortune  and  diftin&ion, 
and  of  fome  officers  who  had  rifen  from  the  meaneft  fta- 
tions.  None  of  the  ancient  peers,  however,  though 
fummoned  by  writ,  would  deign  to  accept  of  a feat, 
which  they  muft  (hare  with  fuch  companions  as  were 
afligned  them.  The  protedlor  endeavoured  at  firft  to 
maintain  the  appearance  of  a legal  magiftrate.  He  placed 
no  guard  at  the  door  of  either  houfe : But  foon  found 
how  incompatible  liberty  is  with  military  ufurpations. 
By  bringing  fo  great  a number  of  his  friends  and  adherents 
into  the  other  houfe,  he  had  loft  the  majority  among  the 
national  reprefentatives.  In  confequence  of  a claufe  in 
the  humble  petition  and  advice,  the  commons  affirmed  a 
power  of  re-admitting  thofe  members  whom  the  council 
had  formerly  excluded.  Sir  Arthur  Hazelrig  and  fome 
others,  whom  Cromwel  had  created  lords,  rather  chofe 
to  take  their  feat  with  the  commons.  An  inconteftible 
majority  now  declared  themfelves  againft  the  protestor; 
and  they  refufed  to  acknowledge  the  jurifdidtion  of  that 
other  houfe,  which  he  had  eftabliflied.  Even  the  vali- 
dity of  the  humble  petition  and  advice  was  queftioned ; 
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C Lxf  P*  aS  beinS  votec^  by  a parliament,  which  lay  under  force 
, — — and  which  was  deprived,  by  military  violence,  of  a confi- 
Jtj’’*  derable  number  of  its  members.  The  prote&or,  dread- 
ing combinations  between  the  parliament  and  the  malcon- 
tents in  the  army,  refolved  to  allow  no  leifure  for  form- 
ing any  confpiracy  again!!  him  ; and,  with  cxpreflions 
4th  Feb.  of  great  difpleafure,  he  diflolved  the  parliament.  When 
urged,  by  Fleetwood  and  others  of  his  friends,  not  to 
precipitate  himfelf  into  this  ra(h  meafure,  he  fwore, 
by  the  living  God,  that  they  (ltould  not  fit  a moment 
longer. 

These  diffradlions  at  home  were  not  able  to  take  off 
the  proteclor’s  |g^ntion  from  foreign  affairs  ; and  in  all 
his  meafures  he  proceeded  with  the  fame  vigour  and  en- 
terprize,  as  if  fecure  of  the  duty  and  attachment  of  the 
three  kingdoms.  His  alliance  with  Sweden  he  ftill  fup- 
ported  ; and  he  endeavoured  to  affift  that  crown  in  its 
fuccefsful  enterprizes,  for  reducing  all  its  neighbours  to 
fubjedlion,  and  rendering  itfelf  abfolute  mailer  of  the 
Baltic.  As  foon  as  Spain  declared  war  again!!  him,  he 
concluded  a peace  and  an  alliance  with  France,  and 
united  himfelf  in  all  his  counfels  with  that  potent  and 
ambitious  kingdom.  Spain,  having  long  courted  in  Vain 
the  friendlhip  of  the  fuccefsful  ufurper,  was  reduced  at' 
la!!  to  apply  to  the  unfortunate  prince.  Charles  formed 
a league  with  Philip,  removed  his  fmall  court  to  Bruges 
in  the  Low  Countries,  and  raifed  four  regiments  of  his 
own  fubjecls,  whom  he  employed  in  the  Spanifh  fervice. 
The  duke  of  York,  who  had,  with  applaufe,  lerved  fome 
campaigns  in  the  French  army,  and  who  had  merited  the 
particular  efleem  of  Marfhal  Turenne,  now  joined  his 
brother,  and  continued  to  feck  military  experience  under 
L)on  John  of  Auftria,  and  the  Prince  of  Conde. 

T he  fcheme  of  foreign  politics,  adopted  by  the  pro- 
testor, was  highly  imprudent,  but  was  fuitable  to  that 
7 magnanimity 
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magnanimity  and  enterprize,  with  which  he  was  fo  fig- 
nally  endowed.  He  was  particularly  defirous  of  conqueft 
and  dominion  on  the  continent11;  and  he  fent  over  into 
Flanders  fix  thoufand  men  under  Reynolds*  who  joined 
the  F rench  army  commanded  by  T urenne.  In  the  former 

campaign,  Mardyke  was  taken,  and  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  Englilh.  Early  this  campaign,  fiege  was  laid  to 
Dunkirk ; and  when  the  Spanifh  army  advanced  to  re- 
lieve it,  the  combined  armies  of  France  and  England 
marched  out  of  their  trenches,  and  fought  the  battle  of 
the  Dunes,  where  the  Spaniards  were  totally  defeated  *. 
The  valour  of  the  Englifh  was  much  remarked  on  this 
occafion.  Dunkirk,  being  foon  after  furrendered,  was 
by  agreement  delivered  to  Cromwel.  He  committed  the 
government  of  that  important  place  to  Lockhart,  a 
Scotchman  of  abilities,  who  had  married  his  niece,  and 
was  his  ambaflador  at  the  court  of  France. 

This  acquifition  was  regarded  by  the  prote&or  as  the 
means  only  of  obtaining  farther  advantages.  He  was  re- 

k He  afpired  to  get  poffeffion  of  Ellinore  and  the  palTage  of  the  Sound. 
See  World's  Mi/iake  in  Oliver  Cromwel.  He  alfo  endeavoured  to  get  poflcffioii 
of  firemen.  Thurloe,  vol.  vi.  p.  478. 

1 It  was  remarked  by  the  faints  of  that  time,  that  the  battle  was  fought 
on  a day  which  was  held  for  a fad  in  London,  fo  that  as  Fleetwood  faid 
(Thurlce,  vol.  vii.  p.  159O1  while  we  were  praying,  they  were  fighting, 
and  the  Lord  hath  given  a fignal  anfwer.  The  Lord  has  not  only  owned  us 
in  oor  work  there,  but  in  our  waiting  upon  him  in  a way  of  prayer,  which 
ts  indeed  cur  old  experienced  approved  way  in  ail  ftreights  and  difficulties. 
Cromwel’*  letter  to  Blake  and  Montague,  his  brave  admirals,  is  remarkable 
for  the  fame  fpirit.  Thurloe,  vol.  iv.  p.  744.  You  have,  fays  he,  at  I 
verity  believe  and  am  perfuaded,  a plentiful  ftock  of  prayers  going  for  you 
dnily,  fent  up  by  the  fobereft  and  mod  approved  minifters  and  Chriftians  in 
this  nation,  and,  notwithftanding  fome  difeouragements,  very  much  wreft- 
lir.g  of  faith  for  you,  which  are  to  us,  and  1 truft  will  be  to  you,  matter  of 
great  encouragement.  But  notwithftanding  all  this,  it  will  be  good  for  ynu 
and  us  to  deliver  up  ourfelves  and  all  our  affairs  to  the  difpofition  of  our  all- 
wife Father,  who  not  only  out  of  prerogative,  hut  becaufe  of  his  goodnefi, 
wifdom  and  truth,  ought  to  be  refgned  unto  by  his  creature*,  efpecially  thofe 
who  are  children  of  his  begetting  through  the  fpirit,  &c. 
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CHAP,  folved  to  concert  meafures  with  the  French  court  for  tho 
^ ‘ final  conqueft  and  partition  of  the  Low  Countries  m. 

Had  he  lived  much  longer,  and  maintained  his  authority 
in  England,  fo  chimerical,  or  rather  fo  dangerous  a pro- 
jedt  would  certainly  have  been  carried  into  execution. 
And  this  firft  and  principal  ftep  towards  more  extenfive 
conqueft,  which  France,  during  a whole  century,  has 
never  yet  been  able,  by  an  infinite  expence  of  blood  and 
treafure,  fuljy  to  attain,  had  at  once  been  accomplilhed 
by  the  enterprizing,  though  unlkilful  politics  of  Crom- 
v.'el. 

Durinc  thefe  tranfa&ions,  great  demonftrations  of 
mutual  friendlhip  and  regard  palled  between  the  French 
king  and  the  protestor.  Lord  Fauconberg,  Cromwel’s 
fon-in-law,  was  difpatched  to  Louis,  then  in  the  camp 
before  Dunkirk ; and  was  received  with  the  regard 
ufually  payed  to  foreign  princes  by  the  French  court". 
Mazarine  fent  to  London  his  nephew  Mancini,  along 
with  the  duke  of  Crequi ; and  exprefled  his  regret,  that 
his  urgent  affairs  fliould  deprive  him  of  the  honour, 
which  he  had  long  wifhed  for,  of  paying,  in  perfon,  bis 
refpeifts  to  the  greateft  man  in  the  world 

The  protetftor  reaped  little  fatisfadlion  from  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  his  arms  abroad  : The  fituation  in  which  he 
flood  at  home,  kept  him  ip  perpetual  uneafinefs  and  in- 
quietude. His  adminiftration,  fo  expenfive  both  by  mi- 
litary enterprizes  and  fecret  intelligence,  had  exhaufted 
his  revenue,  and  involved  him  in  a confiderable  debt. 
The  royalifts,  he  heard,  had  renewed  their  confpiracies 
for  a general  infurredlion ; and  Ormond  was  fecretly 
come  over  with  a view  of  concerting  meafures  for  the 

m Thurloe,  i-el.  i.  p.  762.  n Ibid.  vol.  vii.  p.  151.  15S. 

® In  realiiy  the  cardinal  had  not  entertained  fo  high  an  idea  of  Cromwel* 
He  ufed  to  fay,  that  he  was  a fortunate  madman.  Vie  de  Cromwel  par 
R 'guenet.  See  alfo  Carte's  Colle&ion,  vol.  ii.  p.  81.  Gumble’s  Life  of 
JVlonk,  p.  93.  World’s  M. flake  in  O.  Cromwel* 
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execution  of  this  projeft.  Lord  Fairfax,  Sir  William  c 
Waller,  and  many  heads  of  the  prefbyterians,  had  fecretly 
entered  into  the  engagement.  Even  the  army  was  in- 
fefled  with  the  general  fpirit  of  difeontent ; and  fome 
fudden  and  dangerous  eruption  was  every  moment  to  be 
dreaded  from  it.  No  hopes  remained,  after  his  violent 
breach  with  the  laft  parliament,  that  he  fhould  ever  be 
able  to  eftablifh,  with  general  confent,  a legal  fettlement, 
or  temper  the  military  with  any  mixture’of  civil  autho- 
rity. All  his  arts  and  policy  were  exhaufted ; and  hav- 
ing fo  often,  by  fraud  and  falfe  pretences,  deceived  every 
party,  and  almoft  every  individual,  he  could  no  longer 
hope,  by  repeating  the  fame  profeflions,  to  meet  with 
equal  confidence  and  regard. 

However  zealous  the  royalifls,  their  confpiracy  took 
not  effedt : Willis  difeovered  the  whole  to  the  protedlor. 
Ormond  was  obliged  to  fly,  and  he  deemed  himfelf  for- 
tunate to  have  efcaped  fo  vigilant  an  adminiftration. 
Great  numbers  were  thrown  into  prifon.  A high  court 
ef  juftice  was  anew  eredled  for  the  trial  of  thofe  criminals, 
whofe  guilt  was  moft  apparent.  Notwithftanding  the 
recognition  of  his  authority  by  the  laft  parliament,  the 
protcdlor  could  not,  as  yet,  truft  to  an  unbiafled  jury. 
Sir  Henry  Slingtby,  and  Dr.  Huet,  were  condemned  and 
beheaded.  Mordaunt,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Peterborow, 
narrowly  efcaped.  The. numbers  for  his  condemnation 
and  his  acquittal  were  equal ; and  juft  as  the  fentence 
was  pronounced  in  his  favour,  colonel  Pride,  who  was 
refolved  to  condemn  him,  came  into  court.  Alhton, 
Storey,  and  Beftley,  were  hanged  in  different  ftreetsof  the 
city. 

The  confpiracy  of  the  Millenarians  in  the  army  ftruck 
Cromwel  with  ftill  greater  apprehenfions.  Harrifon  and 
(he  other  difearded  officers  of  that  party  could  not  remain 
at  reft.  Stimulated  equally  by  revenge,  by  ambition, 
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and  by  confidence,  they  {till  harboured  in  their  bread 
fome  defperate  project ; and  there  wanted  not  officers  in 
the  army,  who,  from  like  motives,  were  difpofed  to  fc- 
cond  all  their  undertakings.  The  levellers  and  agitators 
had  been  encouraged  by  Cromwcl  to  interpofe  with  their 
advice  in  all  political  deliberations  ; and  he  had  even  pre- 
tended to  honour  many  of  them  with  his  intimate  friend- 
lhip,  while  he  conduced  his  daring  enterprizes  againlt 
the  king  and  the  parliament.  It  was  a ufual  practice 
with  him,  in  order  to  familiarize  himfelf  the  more  with 
the  agitators,  who  were  commonly  corporals  or  ferjeants, 
to  take  them  to  bed  with  him,  and  there,  after  prayers 
and  exhortations,  to  difeufs  together  their  projects  and 
principles,  political  as  well  as  religious.  Having  affirmed 
the  dignity  of  protedtor,  he  excluded  them  from  all  his 
councils,  and  had  neither  leifure  nor  inclination  to 
indulge  them  any  farther  in  their  wonted  familiarities. 
Among  thofe  who  were  enraged  at  this  treatment  was 
Sexby  ; an  active  agitator,  who  now  employed  againft 
him  all  that  reitlefs  indullry  which  had  formerly  been 
exerted  in  his  favour.  He  even  went  fo  far  as  to  enter 
into  a correfpondence  with  Spain  ; and  Cromwel,  who 
knew  the  diftempers  of  the  army,  was  juftly  afraid  of 
fome  mutiny,  to  which  a day,  an  hour,  an  inftant, 
might  provide  leaders. 

Of  aflaffinations  likewife  he  was  apprehenfive,  from 
the  zealous  fpirit  which  adtuated  the  foldiers.  Sinder- 
come  had  undertaken  to  murder  him  ; and,  by  the  mofl 
unaccountable  accidents,  had  often  been  prevented  from 
executing  his  bloody  purpofe.  His  defign  was  difeo- 
vered  ; but  the  protector  could  never  find  the  bottom  of 
the  enterprize,  nor  detect  any  of  his  accomplices.  He 
was  tried  by  a jury ; and  notwithflanding  the  general 
odium  attending  that  crime,  notwithflanding  the  clear 
and  full  proof  of  his  guilt,  fo  little  conviction  prevailed 
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of  the  protestor’s  right  to  the  fupreme  government,  it  G H A p- 
was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  p that  this  confpirator  was  . ' f 

condemned.  When  every  thing  was  prepared  for  his  i&s&. 
execution,  he  was  found  dead  ; from  poifon,  as  is  fup- 
pofed,  which  he  had  voluntarily  taken. 

The  protestor  might  better  have  fupported  thofe  fears 
and  apprehenfions  which  the  public  diftempers  occa- 
fioned,  had  he  enjoyed  any  domeftic  fatisfaStion,  or  pof- 
fefled  any  cordial  friend  of  his  own  family,  in  whofe 
bofom  he  could  fafely  have  unloaded  his  anxious  and  cor- 
roding cares.  But  Fleetwood,  his  fon-in-law,  actuated 
by  the  wildeft  zeal,  began  to  eftrange  himfelf  from  him ; 
and  was  enraged  to  difeover  that  Cromwel,  in  all  his 
enterprizes,  had  entertained  views  of  promoting  his  own 
grandeur,  more  than  of  encouraging  piety  and  religion, 
of  which  he  made  fuch  fervent  profeffions.  His  eldeft 
daughter,  married  to  Fleetwood,  had  adopted  republican 
principles  fo  vehement,  that  file  could  not  with  patience 
behold  power  lodged  in  a fingle  perfon,  even  in  her  in-' 
dulgent  father.  His  other  daughters  were  no  lefs  preju- 
diced in  favour  of  the  royal  caufe,  and  regretted  the 
violences  and  iniquities  into  which,  they  thought,  their 
family  had  fo  unhappily  been  transported.  Above  all, 
the  fickrtefs  of  Mrs.  Claypole,  his  peculiar  favourite,  a 
lady  endued  with  many  humane  virtues  and  amiable  ac- 
complifhments,  deprefled  his  anxious  mind,  and  poifoned 
all  his  enjoyments.  She  had  entertained  a high  regard 
for  Dr.  Huet,  lately  executed  ; and  being  refufed  his  par- 
don, the  melancholy  of  her  temper,  encreafed  by  her 
diftempered  body,  had  prompted  her  to  lament  to  her 
father  all  his  fanguinary  meafures,  and  urge  him  to  com- 
punction for  thofe  heinous  crimes  into  which  his  fatal 
ambition  had  betrayed  him.  Her  death,  which  followed 

P Thurloc,  yol,  vi.  p.  53. 
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C LX'f  P'  fo°n  a^er’  Save  new  edSe  to  every  word  which  file  bad 

■ _f_  . uttered. 

,6i*-  All  compofure  of  mind  was  now  for  ever  fled  from  the 
protedlor : He  felt  that  the  grandeur,  which  he  had  at- 
tained with  fo  much  guilt  and  courage,  could  not  enfure 
him  that  tranquillity,  which  it  belongs  to  virtue  alone, 
and  moderation  fully  to  afcertain.  Overwhelmed  with 
the  load  of  public' affairs,  dreading  perpetually  fome  fatal 
accident  in  his  diftempered  government,  feeing  nothing 
around  him  but  treacherous  friends  or  enraged  enemies, 
potTeffing  the  confidence  of  no  party,  refting  his  title  on 
no  principle,  civil  or  religious,  he  found  his  power  to 
depend  on  fo  delicate  a poize  of  factions  and  interefts,  as 
the  fmalleft  event  was  able,  without  any  preparation,  in 
a moment  to  overturn.  Death  too,  which,  with  fuch 
fignal  intrepidity  he  had  braved  in  the  field,  being  incef- 
fantly  threatened  by  the  poinards  of  fanatical  or  interefted 
affaffins,  was  ever  prefent  to  his  terrified  apprehenfion,  and 
haunted  him  in  every  feene  of  bijfinefs  or  repofe.  Each 
action  of  his  life  betrayed  the  terrors  under  which  he 
laboured.  The  afpedl  of  Grangers  was  uneafy  to  him  : 
With  a piercing  and  anxious  eye  he  furveyed  every  face 
to  which  be  was  not  daily  accultomed.  He  never  moved 
a ftep  without  ftrong  guards  attending  him  : He  wore 
armour  under  his  clothes,  and  farther  fecured  himfelf  by 
©ffenfive  weapons,  a fword,  falchion,  and  piflols,  which 
he  always  carried  about  him.  He  returned  from  no  place 
by  the  direct  road,  or  by  the  fame  way  which  he  went. 
Every  journey  he  performed  with  hurry  and  precipita- 
tion. Seldom  he  flept  above  three  nights  together  in  the 
fame  chamber  : And  he  never  let  it  be  known  beforehand 
what  chamber  he  intended  to  choofe,  nor  entrufted  him- 
felf in  any  which  was  not  provided  with  back-doors,  at 
which  centincls  were  carefully  placed.  Society  terrified 
him,  while  he  refledted  on  his  numerous,  unknown,  and 
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implacable  enemies  : Solitude  aftonilhed  him,  by  with-  chap. 
drawing  that  protection  which  he  found  fo  neceflary  for  . ' , 

his  fecurity.  165*. 

His  body  alfo,  from  the  contagion  of  his  anxious  Sickneft  of 
mind,  began  to  be  afFeded  ; and  his  health  feemed  fen-  pr#lec* 
fibly  to  decline.  He  was  feized  with  a flow  fever,  which 
changed  into  a tertian  ague.  For  the  fpace  of  a week, 
no  dangerous  fymptoms  appeared  ; and  in  the  intervals 
of  the  fits  he  was  able  to  walk  abroad.  At  length  the 
fever  encreafed,  and  he  himfelf  began  to  entertain  fome 
thoughts  of  death,  and  to  caft  his  eye  towards  that  fu- 
ture exiftence,  whofe  idea  had  once  been  intimately  pre- 
fent  to  him  ; though  fince,  in  the  hurry  of  affairs,  and 
in  the  lhock  of  wars  and  fadions,  it  had,  no  doubt,  been 
confiderably  obliterated.  He  allied  Goodwin,  one  of  his 
preachers,  if  the  dodrine  were  true,  that  the  eled  could 
never  fall  or  fuffer  a final  reprobation.  “ Nothing  more 
“ certain,”  replied  the  preacher.  “ Then  am  1 fife,” 
faid  the  protedor : “ For  I am  fure  that  once  I was  in 
“ a ftate  of  grace.” 

His  phyficians  were  fenfible  of  the  perilous  condition 
to  which  his  diftemper  had  reduced  him  : But  his  chap- 
lains, by  their  prayers,  vifions,  and  revelations,  fo 
buoyed  up  his  hopes,  that  he  began  to  believe  his  life 
out  of  all  danger.  A favourable  anfwer,  it  was  pre- 
tended, had  been  returned  by  heaven  to  the  petitions  of 
all  the  godly;  and  he  relied  on  their  affeverations  much 
more  than  on  the  opinion  of  the  mod  experienced  pbyfi- 
cians.  “ I tell  you,”  he  cried  with  confidence  to  the  lat- 
ter, “ I tell  you,  I lhall  not  die  of  this  diftemper  : I am 
“ well  allured  of  my  recovery.  It  is  promifed  by  the 
“ Lord,  not  only  to  my  fupplications,  but  to  thofe  of 
“ men  who  hold  a ft  rider  commerce,  and  more  intimate 
“ correfpondence  with  him.  Ye  may  have  (kill  in  your 
“ profefiion  ; but  nature  can  do  more  than  all  the  phy- 
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“ ficians  in  the  world,  and  God  is  far  above  nature  *.’* 
Nay,  tofuch  a degree  of  madnefs  did  their  enthufiadic 
aflurances  mount,  that,  upon  a fad  day,  which  was 
obferved  on  his  account  both  at  Hampton  Court  and  at 
Whitehall,  they  did  not  fo  much  pray  for  his  health,  as 
give  thanks  for  the  undoubted  pledges  which  they  had 
received  of  his  recovery.  He  himfelf  was  overheard  offer- 
ing up  his  addrefies  to  heaven;  and  fo  far  had  the  illu- 
fions  of  fanaticifm  prevailed  over  the  plained  dictates  of 
natural  morality,  that  he  affumed  more  the  character  of 
a mediator,  in  interceding  for  his  people,  than  that  of  a 
criminal,  whofe  atrocious  violation  of  facial  duty  had, 
from  every  tribunal,  human  and  divine,  merited  the  fe- 
vered vengeance. 

Meanwhile  all  the  fymptoms  began  to  wear  a more 
fatal  afpedt ; and  the  phyficians  were  obliged  to  break 
filehce,  and  to  declare,  that  the  protedlor  could  not  fur- 
vive  the  next  fit  with  which  he  was  threatened.  The 
council  w;as  alarmed.  A deputation  was  fent  to  know  his 
will  with  regard  to  his  fucceflor.  His  fenfes  were  gone, 
and  he  could  not  now  exprefs  his  intentions.  They 
afked  him  whether  he  did  not  mean  that  his  elded  fon, 
Richard,  fhould  fucceed  him  in  the  protedlorfhip.  A 
fimple  affirmative  was,  or  feemed  to  be,  extorted  from 
him.  Soon  after,  on  the  3d  of  September,  that  very 
day  which  he  had  always  confidered  as  the  mod  fortu- 
nate for  him,  he  expired.  A violent  temped,  which  im- 
mediately fucceeded  his  death,  ferved  as  a fubjedt  of 
difeourfe  to  the  vulgar.  His  partizans,  as  well  as  his 
enemies,  were  fond  of  remarking  this  event ; and  each 
of  them  endeavoured,  by  forced  inferences,  to  interpret 
it  as  a confirmation  of  their  particular  prejudices. 

The  writers,  attached  to  the  memory  of  this  wonder- 
ful perfon,  make  his  character,  with  regard  to  abilities, 

1 Bates ; See  alfo  Thu'loe,  vol.  vii.  p.  35$.  416- 
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bear  the  air  of  the  moft  extravagant  panegyric : His  chap. 

enemies  form  fuch  a reprefentation  of  his  moral  qualities  > ” . 

as  refembles  the  moft  virulent  invedive.  Both  of  them,  1*5*. 
it  muft  be  confefi'ed,  are  fupported  by  fuch  ftriking  cir- 
cumftances  in  his  condud  and  fortune  as  beftow  on  their 
reprefentation  a great  air  of  probability.  “ What  can 
“ be  more  extraordinary,”  it  is  faidr,  “ than  that  a per- 
“ fon  of  private  birth  and  education,  no  fortune,  no 
“ eminent  qualities  of  body,  which  have  fometimes,  nor 
“ Alining  talents  of  mind,  which  have  often  raifed  men 
«*  to  the  higheft  dignities,  Aiould  have  the  courage  to 
“ attempt,  and  the  abilities  to  execute,  fo  great  a defign  as 
“ the  fubverting  one  of  the  moft  ancient  and  beft  efta- 
“ bliftied  monarchies  in  the  world  ? That  he  fliould 
“ have  the  power  and  boldnefs  to  put  his  prince  and  ma- 
“ fter  to  an  open  and  infamous  death  ? Should  banifh 
“ that  numerous  and  ftrongly  allied  family?  Cover  all 
11  thefe  temerities  under  a feeming  obedience  to  a parlia- 
“ ment,  in  whofe  fervice  he  pretended  to  be  retained  ? 

“ Trample  too  upon  that  parliament  in  their  turn,  and 
“ fcornfully  expel  them  as  foon  as  they  gave  him  ground 
“ of  diflatisfadion  ? Ered  in  their  place  the  dominion  of 
“ the  faints,  and  give  reality  to  the  moft  vifionary  idea, 

“ which  the  heated  imagination  of  any  fanatic  was  ever 
“ able  to  entertain  ? Supprefs  again  that  monfter  in  its 
“ infancy,  and  openly  fet  up  himfelf  above  all  things 
“ that  ever  were  called  fovereign  in  England  ? Over- 
“ come  firft  all  his  enemies  by  arms,  2nd  all  his  friends 
“ afterwards  by  artifice?  Serve  all  parties  patiently  for  a 
“ while,  and  command  them  vidorioufly  at  laft  ? Ovcr- 
“ run  each  corner  of  the  three  nations,  and  fubdue  with 
“ equal  facility,  both  the  riches  of  the  fouth,  and  the 
“ poverty  of  the  north  ? Be  feared  and  courted  by  all 

r Cowley’s  Difccurfes  ; This  paflage  is  altered  in  fume  particulars  from 
the  original, 
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“ foreign  princes,  and  be  adopted  a brother  to  the  godi 
of  the  earth  ? Call  together  parliaments  with  a word 
“ of  his  pen,  and  fcatter  them  again  with  the  breath  of 
“ his  mouth  ? Reduce  to  fubje&ion  a warlike  and  dif- 
“ contented  nation,  by  means  of  a mutinous  army  ? 
“ Command  a mutinous  army  by  means  of  fcditious  and 
“ factious  officers  ? Be  humbly  and  daily  petitioned, 
“ that  he  would  be  pleafed,  at  the  rate  of  millions  a 
“ year,  to  be  hired  as  mafter  of  thofe  who  had  hired  him 
“ before  to  be  their  feevant  ? Have  the  eftates  and  lives 
“ of  three  nations  as  much  at  his  difpofal  as  was  once  the 
“ little  inheritance  of  his  father,  and  be  as  noble  and 
“ liberal  in  the  fpending  of  them  ? And  Iaftly  (for  there 
“ is  no  end  of  enumerating  every  particular  of  his  glory), 
“ with  one  word  bequeath  all  this  power  and  fplendor  to 
“ his  pofterity  ? Die  poflefled  of  .peace  at  home,  and  tri- 
**  umph  abroad  ? Be  buried  among  kings,  and  with  more 
“ than  regal  folemnity  ; and  leave  a name  behind  him 
“ not  to  be  extinguished  but  with  the  whole  world ; 
,5  which  as  it  was  too  little  for  his  praife,  fo  might  it 
4‘  have  been  for  his  conquefts,  if  the  fhort  line  of  his 
“ mortal  life  could  have  Wretched  out  to  the  extent  of  his 
“ immortal  defigns  ?’* 


Mr  intention  is  not  to  disfigure  this  picture,  drawn  by 
fo  mafterly  a hand  : I fhall  only  endeavour  to  remove 
from  it  fomewhat  ot  the  marvellous  ; a circamftance 
which,  on  all  occafions,  gives  much  ground  for  doubt 
and  fufpicion.  It  feems  to  me,  that  the  circumftance  of 
Cromwel’s  life,  in  which  his  abilities  are  principally  dif- 
covered,  is  his  riling  from  a private  Ration,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  fo  many  rivals,  fo  much  advanced  before  him,  to 
a high  command  and  authority  in  the  army.  His  great 
courage,  his  fignal  military  talents,  his  eminent  dexterity 
and  addrefs,  were  all  requifite  for  this  important  acqui- 
fition.  Yet  will  not  this  promotion  appear  the  effedt  of 
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fupernatural  abilities,  when  we  confider,  that  Fairfax  c H^a  P. 
himfelf,  a private  gentleman,  who  had  not  the  advantage  -¥-  } 
of  a feat  in  parliament,  had,  through  the  fame  Heps,  ,65*> 
attained  even  a fuperior  rank,  and,  if  endued  with  com- 
mon capacity  and  penetration,  had  been  able  to  retain  it. 

To  incite  fuch  an  army  to  rebellion  againd  the  parlia- 
ment, required  no  uncommon  art  or  indudry  : To  have 
kept  them  in  obedience  had  been  the  more  difficult  enter- 
prize.  When  the'  breach  was  once  formed  between  the 
military  and  civil  powers,  a fupreme  and  abfolute  autho- 
rity, from  that  moment,  is  devolved  on  the  general; 
and  if  he  be  afterwards  pleafed  to  employ  artifice  or  policy, 
it  may  be  regarded,  on  moll  occafions,  as  great  conde- 
fcenfioti,  if  not  as  fuperfluous  caution.  That  Cromwel 
was  ever  able  really  to  blind  or  over-reach  either  the 
king  or  the  republicans,  does  not  appear  : As  they  pof- 
fefled  no  means  of  refilling  the  force  under  his  command, 
they  were  glad  to  temporize  with  him,  and,  by  feeming 
to  be  deceived,  Wait  for  opportunities  of  freeing  themfelves 
from  his  dominion,  If  he  feduced  the  military  fanatics, 
it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  their  interells  and  his  evidently 
concurred,  that  their  ignorance  and  low  education  ex- 
pofed  them  to  the  groffed  impofition,  and  that  he  himfelf 
was  at  bottom  as  frantic  an  enthufiad  as  the  word  of 
them,  and,  in  order  to  obtain  their  confidence,  needed 
but  to  difplay  thofe  vulgar  and  ridiculous  habits,  which  he 
had  early  acquired,  and  on  which  he  fet  fo  high  a value. 

An  army  is  To  forcible,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  coarfe  a 
weapon,  that  any  hand,  which  wields  it,  may,  without 
much  dexterity,  perform  any  operation,  and  attain  any 
afeendant,  in  human  fociety. 

The  domedic  adminidration  of  Cromwel,  though  it 
difeovers  great  abilities,  was  conducted  without  any  plan 
either  ot  liberty  0/ arbitrary  power:  Perhaps,  his  difficult 
fituation  admitted  of  neither.  His  foreign  enterprizes, 
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though  full  of  intrepidity,  were  pernicious  to  national 
intereft,  and  feem  more  the  refult  of  impetuous  fury  or 
narrow  prejudices,  than  of  cool  forefight  and  deliberation. 
An  eminent  perfonage,  however,  he  was  in  many  refpeCts, 
and  even  a fuperior  genius  ; but  unequal  and  irregular 
in  his  operations.  And  though  not  defective  in  any  talent, 
except  that  of  elocution,  the  abilities,  which  in  him  were 
moll  admirable,  and  which  mod  contributed  to  his  mar- 
vellous fuccefs,  were  the  magnanimous  refolution  of  his 
enterprizes,  and  his  peculiar  dexterity  in  difeovering  the 
characters,  and  praCtifing  on  the  wealenefles  of  mankind. 

• If  we  furvey  the  moral  character  of  Cromwel  with  that 
indulgence  which  is  due  to  the  blindnefs  and  infirmities 
of  the  human  fpecies,  we  fhall  not  be  inclined  to  load  his 
memory  with  fuch  violent  reproaches  as  thofe  which  his 
enemies  ufually  throw  upon  it.  Amidft  the  paffions  and 
prejudices  of  that  period,  that  he  fhould  prefer  the  parlia- 
mentary to  the  royal  caufe,  will  not  appear  extraordinary ; 
fince,  even  at  prefent,  fome  men  of  fenfe  and  knowledge 
arc  difpofed  to  think,  that  the  queftion,  with  regard  to 
the  juftice  of  the  quarrel,  may  be  regarded  as  doubtful 
and  uncertain.  The  murder  of  the  king,  the  mod  atro- 
cious of  all  his  aClions,  was  to  him  covered  under  a 
mighty  cloud  of  republican  and  fanatical  illufions ; and 
it  is  not  impoflible,  but  he  might  believe  it,  as  many 
others  did,  the  mod  meritorious  aCtion  that  he  could 
perform.  His  fubfequent  ufurpation  was  the  effeCt  of 
neceflity,  as  well  as  of  ambition  ; nor  is  it  eafy  to  fee, 

• how  the  various  factions  could  at  that  time  have  been  re- 
ftrained,  without  a mixture  of  military  and  arbitrary 
authority.  The  private  deportment  of  Cromwel,  as  a 
' fon,  a hufband,  a father,  a friend,  is  expofed  to  no  con* 
fiderable  ceijfure,  if  it  does  not  rather  merit  praife.  And, 
upon  the  whole,  his  character  does  not  appear  more  ex- 
traordinary and  unufual  by  the  mixture  of  lo  much  abfur- 
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ditv  with  fo  much  penetration,  than  by  his  tempering 
fuch  violent  ambition  and  fuch  enraged  fanaticifm  with  fo 
much  regard  to  juftice  and  humanity. 

Cromwel  was  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age  when 
he  died.  He  was  of  a robuft  frame  of  body,  and  of  a 
manly,  though  not  of  an  agreeable  afpedd.  He  left  only 
two  fons,  Richard  and  Henry  j and  three  daughters  ; one 
married  to  general  Fleetwood,  another  to  lord  Faucon- 
berg,  a third  to  lord  Rich.  His  father  died  when  he  was 
young.  His  mother  lived  till  after  he  was  prote&or; 
and,  contrary  to  her  orders,  he  buried  her  with  great 
pomp  in  Weftminfter  Abbey.  She  could  not  be  perfuad- 
ed,  that  his  power  or  perfon  was  ever  in  fafety.  At  every 
noife  which  fhe  heard,  fhe  exclaimed,  that  her  fon  was 
murdered  ; and  was  never  fatisfied  that  he  was  alive,  if 
lhe  did  not  receive  frequent  vifits  from  him.  She  was  a 
decent  woman  ; and,  by  her  frugality  and  induftry,  had 
raifed  and  educated  a numerous  family  upon  a fmall  for- 
tune. She  had  even  been  obliged  to  fet  up  a brewery  at 
Huntingdon,  which  (he  managed  to  good  advantage. 
Hence  Cromwel,  in  the  inveftives  of  that  age,  is  often 
ftigmatized  with  the  name  of  the  brewer.  Ludlow,  by 
way  of  infult,  mentions  the  great  acceffion,  which  he 
would  receive  to  his  royal  revenues  upon  his  mother’s 
death,  who  poflefied  a jointure  of  fixty  pounds  a year  upon 
his  eftate.  She  was  of  a good  family,  of  the  name  of 
Stuart ; remotely  allied,  as  is  by  fome  fuppofed,  to  the 
royal  family. 
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CHAP.  LXII. 

Richard  acknowledged  protettor— — A parliament— 

Cabal  of  Wallingford  Houfe Richard  depcfed 

— — Long  parliament  or  Rump  reft  or  ed Con- 

f piracy  of  the  royalifts Irtfurreblion Sup- 

prejfed Parliament  expelled Committee  cf 

Jafety Foreign  affairs General  Monk 

Monk  declares  for  the  parliament Parliament 

reft  or  ed Monk  enters  London , declares  for  a free 

parliament Secludedmembers  reftored Long 

parliament  diffolved New  parliament Lhe 

Reft  or  at  ion Manners  and  arts. 

chap,  yt  L L the  arts  of  Cromwel’s  policy  had  been  fo  often 
v LXI1‘  . t\  pratdifed,  that  they  began  to  lofe  their  effedt;  and 
»6j8.  his  power,  indead  of  being  confirmed  by  time  and  fuc- 
cefs,  feemed  every  day  to  become  more  uncertain  and 
precarious.  His  friends  the  mod:  clofely  connedled  with 
him,  and  his  counfellors  the  mod  truded,  were  entering 
into  cabals  againd  his  authority ; and,  with  all  his  pene- 
tration into  the  characters  of  men,  he  could  not  find 
any  miniders  on  whom  he  could  rely.  Men  of  probity 
and  honour,  he  knew,  would  not  fubmit  to  be  the  indru- 
ments  of  an  ufurpation,  violent  and  illegal : Thofe  who 
were  free  from  the  redraint  of  principle,  might  betray, 
from  intered,  that  caufe,  in  which,  from  no  better  mo- 
tives, they  had  inlided  themfelves.  Even  thofe  on  whom 
he  conferred  any  favour,  never  deemed  the  recompence 
an  equivalent  for  the  facrifices  which  they  made  to  ob- 
tain 
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tain  it : Whoever  was  rcfufed  any  demand,  juftified  his  c **^P. 
anger  by  the  fpecious  colours  of  confcience  and  of  duty.  _ j 
Such  difficulties  furrounded  the  protestor,  that  his  dying  i£jS. 
at  fo  critical  a time,  is  efteemed  by  many  the  moft  fortu- 
nate circumftance  that  ever  attended  him  ; and  it  was 
thought,  that  all  his  courage  and  dexterity  could  not 
much  longer  have  extended  his  ufurped  adminiftration. 

Bot  when  that  potent  hand  was  removed,  which  con- 
duffed  the  government,  everyone  expeffed  a fudden  dif- 
folution  of  the  unwieldy  and  ill-jointed  fabric.  Richard, 
a young  man  of  no  experience,  educated  in  the  country, 
accuftomed  to  a retired  life,  unacquainted  with  the  officers, 
and  unknown  to  them,  recommended  by  no  military  ex- 
ploits, endeared  by  no  familiarities,  could  not  long,  it 
was  thought,  maintain  that  authority,  which  his  father 
had  acquired  by  fo  many  valorous  achievements,  and 
fuch  fignal  fuccefles.  And  when  it  was  obferved,  that 
he  poflefied  only  the  virtues  of  private  life,  which  in  his 
fituaticn  were  fo  many  vices  ; that  indolence,  incapacity, 
irrefolution  attended  his  facility  and  good  nature  ; the 
various  hopes  of  men  were  excited  by  the  expeftation  of 
fome  great  event  or  revolution.  For  fome  time,  however, 
the  public  was  difappointed  in  this  opinion.  The  coun-  Richard 
cil  recognized  the  fucceflion  of  Richard  : Fleetwood,  in 
whofe  favour,  it  was  fuppofed,  Cromwel  had  formerly 
made  a will,  renounced  all  claim  or  pretenfion  to  the 
protefforfhip  : Henry,  Richard’s  brother,  who  governed 
Ireland  with  popularity,  enfured  him  the  obedience  of 
that  kingdom : Monk,  whole  authority  was  well  efta- 
blifhed  in  Scotland,  being  much  attached  to  the  family 
of  Cromwel,  immediately  proclaimed  the  new  proteflor : 

The  army,  every  where,  the  fleet,  acknowledged  his 
title  : Above  ninety  addrefles,  from  the  counties  and  moft 
confiderable  corporations,  congratulated  him  on  his  ac- 
feffion,  in  all  the  terms  of  dutiful  allegiance:  Foreign 
u 3 miniflcu 
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C P"  m'n'^ers  were  forward  in  paying  him  the  ufual  compli- 
ments : And  Richard,  whofe  moderate,  unambitious 
character  never  would  have  led  him  to  contend  for  em- 
pire, was  tempted  to  accept  of  fo  rich  an  inheritance, 
which  feemed  to  be  tendered  to  him  by  the  confent  of 
all  mankind. 

It  was  found  necefiary  to  call  a parliament,  in  order 
to  furnifh  fupplies,  both  for  the  ordinary  adminiftration, 
and  f r fulfilling  thofe  engagements  with  foreign  princes, 
particularly  Sweden,  into  which  the  late  protestor  had 
entered.  In  hopes  of  obtaining  greater  influence  in  elec- 
tions, the  ancient  right  was  reftored  to  all  the  fmall  bur- 
roughs; and  the  counties  were  allowed  no  more  than  their 
1659.  ufual  members.  The  houfe  of  peers,  or  the  other  houfe, 
confifted  of  the  fame  perfons  that  had  been  appointed  by 
Oliver. 

7*b  of  Jj-  All  the  commons,  at  firft,  figned,  without  hefitation, 
nuirlf'  an  engagement  not  to  alter  the  prefent  government.  They 
next  proceeded  to  examine  the  humble  petition  and  advice ; 
and  after  great  oppofition  and  many  vehement  debates,  it 
was,  at  length,  with  much  difficulty,  carried  by  the  court- 
party  to  confirm  it.  An  acknowledgment  too  of  the 
authority  of  the  other  houfe  was  extorted  from  them  ; 
though  it  was  refolved  not  to  treat  this  houfe  of  peers 
with  any  greater  refpedl  than  they  fhould  return  to  the 
commons.  A declaration  was  alfo  made,  that  the  efta- 
blilhment  of  the  other  houfe  fhould  no  wife  prejudice 
the  right  of  fuch  of  the  ancient  peers  as  had,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  adhered  to  the  parliament.  But 
imall  thefe  proceedings,  the  oppofition  among  the  com- 
mons was  fo  confiderable,  and  the  debates  were  fo  much 
prolonged,  that  alj  bufinefs  was  retarded,  and  great  alarm 
given  to  the  partisans  of  the  young  protestor. 

. * But  there  was  another  quarter  from  which  greatef 
idangers  were  juftiy  apprehended.  The  moll  confiderable 
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officers  of  the  army,  and  even  Fleetwood,  brother-in-  c £ a P; 
law  to  the  protedfor,  were  entering  into  cabals  againft  . _ ' f 

him.  No  charadter  in  human  fociety  is  more  dangerous  1653- 
than  that  of  the  fanatic  ; becaufe,  if  attended  with  weak 
judgment,  he  is  expofed  to  the  fuggeftions  of  others;  if 
fupported  by  more  difcernment,  he  is  entirely  governed 
by  his  own  illufions,  which  fandfify  his  raoft  felfifh  views 
and  paffions.  Fleetwood  was  of  the  former  fpecies ; and 
as  he  was  extremely  addidted  to  a republic,  and  even  to  the 
fifth  monarchy  or  dominion  of  the  faints,  it  was  eafy  for 
thofe,  who  had  infinuated  themfelves  into  his  confidence, 
to  inftil  difgufts  againft  the  dignity  of  protedfor.  The 
whole  republican  party  in  the  army,  which  was  ftill  con- 
fiderable,  Fitz,  Mafon,  Mofs,  Farley,  united  themfelves 
to  that  general.  The  officers  too  of  the  fame  party, 
whom  Cromwel  had  djfcardcJ,  Overton,  Ludlow,  Rich, 

Okey,  Alured,  began  to  appear,  and  to  recover  that  au- 
thority, which  had  been  only  for  a time  ful'pendcd.  A 
party  likewife,  who  found  themfelves  eclipfed  in  Richard’s 
favour,  Sydenham,  Kelfcy,  Berry,  Haines,  joined  the 
cabal  of  the  others.  Even  Defborow,  the  protedfor’s 
uncle,  lent  his  authority  to  that  fadtion.  But,  above  all, 
the  intrigues  of  Lambert,  who  was  now  rouzed  from 
his  retreat,  inflamed  all  thofe  dangerous  humours,  and 
threatened  the  nation  with  fome  great  convulfion.  The 
difeontented  officers  eftablifhed  their  meetings  in  Fleet- 
wood’s apartments ; and  becaufe  he  dwelt  in  Walling,  Cabal  of 
ford-houfe,  the  party  received  a denomination  from  that 
place. 

R ichard,  who  poflefled  neither  refolution  nor  pene- 
tration, was  prevailed  on  to  give  atj  unguarded  confent 
for  calling  a general  council  of  officers,  who  might  make 
him  propofals,  as  they  pretended,  for  the  good  of  the 
army.  No  fooner  were  they  aflembled  than  they  voted  a 
femonftrance.  They  there  lamented,  that  the  good  old 
U 4 cavfex 
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c lxh  P"  taufe’>  as  termC(^  *f>  that  's>  the  caufe  for  which 

c. they  had  engaged  againft  the  late  king,  was  entirely  ne- 

J659.  gle&ed  ; and  they  propofed  as  a remedy,  that  the  whole 
military  power  Ihould  be  entrufted  tofomeperfon,  in  whom 
they  might  all  confide.  The  city  militia,  influenced  by 
two  Aldermen,  Tichburn  and  Ireton,  exprefled  the  fame 
refolution  of  adhering  to  the  good  old  caufe. 

The  proteflor  was  juftly  alarmed  at  thofe  movements 
among  the  officers.  The  perfons  in  whom  he  chiefly 
confided,  were,  all  of  them,  excepting  Broghill,  men 
of  civil  characters  and  profeffions ; Fiennes,  Thurloe, 
Whitlocke,  Wolfeley;  who  could  only  aflift  him  with 
their  advice  and  opinion.  He  poflefled  none  of  thofe  arts 
which  were  proper  to  gain  an  enthufiaftic  army.  Mur- 
murs  b?ing  thrown  out  againft  fome  promotions  which 
he  had  made,  Would  you  have  me,  faid  he,  prefer  none  but 
the  godly?  Here  is  Diet  Ingold/by , continued  he,  who  can 
neither  pray  nor  preach-,  yet  will  I trujl  him  before  ye  all 
This  imprudence  gave  great  offence  to  the  pretended 
faints.  The  other  qualities  of  the  protestor  were  cor- 
refpondent  to  thefe  fentiments : He  was  of  a gentle,  hu- 
mane, and  generous  difpofition.  Some  of  his  party  offer- 
ing to  put  an  end  to  thofe  intrigues  by  the  death  of  Lam- 
bert, he  declared,  that  he  would  not  purchafe  power  or 
dominion  by  fuch  fanguinary  meafures. 

The  parliament  was  no  lefs  alarmed  at  the  military 
cabals.  They  voted  that  there  fhould  be  no  meeting 
or  general  council  of  officers,  except  with  the  protedlor’s 
confent,  or  by  his  orders.  This  vote  brought  affairs 
immediately  to  a rupture.  The  officers  haftened  to  Rich- 
ard, and  demanded  of  him  the  diflolution  of  the  parlia- 
ment. Defborow,  a man  of  a clownifh  and  brutal  naT 
ture,  threatened  him,  if  he  fliould  refufe  compliance. 
The  protestor  panted  the  refolution  to  deny,  and  pof- 
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fefled  little  ability  to  refill.  The  parliament  was  dif- 
folved  5 and  by  the  fame  a£t,  the  proteclor  was,  by  every 
one,  confidered  as  effe&ually  dethroned.  Soon  after,  he 
figned  his  demiffion  in  form. 

Henry,  the  deputy  of  Ireland,  was  endowed  with  Pole,i' 
the  fame  moderate  difpofition  as  Richard  ; but  as  he  pof- 
fefled  more  vigour  and  capacity,  it  was  apprehended  that 
he  might  make  refiftance.  His  popularity  in  Ireland  was 
great  ; and  even  his  perfonal  authority,  notwilhftand'ng 
his  youth,  was  confiderable.  Had  his  ambition  been 
very  eager,  he  had,  no  doubt,  been  able  to  create  dif- 
turbance  : But  being  threatened  by  Sir  Hardrefs  Waller, 
colonel  John  Jones,  and  other  officers,  he  very  quietly 
refigned  his  command,  and  retired  to  England.  He  had 
cnee  entertained  thoughts,  which  he  had  not  refolution 
to  execute,  of  proclaiming  the  king  in  Dublin  '. 

Thus  fell  fuddenly,  and  from  an  enormous  height, 
but,  by  a rare  fortune,  without  any  hurt  or  injury,  the 
family  of  the  Cromwels.  Richard  continued  to  poffefs 
an  eftate,  which  was  moderate,  and  burthened  too  with  a 
large  debt,  which  he  had  contra<3ed  for  the  interment  of 
his  father.  After  the  reftoration,  though  he  remained 
unmolefted,  he  thought  proper  to  travel  for  fome  years ; 
and  at  Pezenas  in  Languedoc  he  was  introduced,  under  a 
borrpwed  n?me,  to  the  prince  of  Conti.  That  prince, 
talking  of  English  affairs,  brolfe  out  into  admiration  of 
CromwePs  courage  and  capacity.  “ But  as  for  that  poor 
“ pitiful  fellow,  Richard,”  faid  he,  “ what  has  become 
“ of  him  ? How  could  he  be  fuph  a blockhead  as  to  reap 
“ no  greater  benefit  from  all  his  father’s  crimes  and  fuc- 
“ ceffes  ?”  Richard  extended  his  peaceful  and  quipt  life 
to  an  extreme  old  age,  and  died  not  till  the  latter  end  of 
queen  Anne’s  reign.  His  focial  virtues,  more  valuable 
than  the  greateft  capacity,  met  with  a recompense,  more 
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chap,  precious  than  noify  fame,  and  more  fuitable,  contentment 

I Yll  * J 

T , and  tranquillity. 

1659.  The  council  of  officers,  now  poffefled  of  fupreme 
authority,  deliberated  what  form  of  government  they 
(hould  cftablifh.  Many  of  them  feemed  inclined  to  ex- 
ercife  the  power  of  the  fword  in  the  moft  open  manner ; 
but  as  it  was  apprehended,  that  the  people  would  with 
great  difficulty  be  induced  to  pry  taxes,  levied  by  arbi- 
trary will  and  pleafure  ; it  was  agreed  to  preferve  the 
fhadow  of  civil  adminiftration,  and  to  revive  the  long 
patlian-ent,  which  had  been  expelled  by  Cromwel.  That 
afiimbly  could  not  be  diflolved,  it  was  aflerted,  but  by 
their  own  confent ; and  violence  had  interrupted,  but  was 
not  able  to  deftroy,  their  right  to  government.  The  of- 
ficers alfo  expedled  that,  as  thefe  members  had  fufficiently 
felt  their  own  wcaknefs,  they  would  be  contented  to  ad 
in  fubordination  to  the  military  commanders,  and  would 
thenceforth  allow  all  the  authority  to  remain,  where  the 
> power  was  fo  vifibly  vefted. 

The  officers  applied  to  Lenthal,  the  fpeaker,  and 
propofed  to  him,  that  the  parliament  fltould  refume  their 
feats.  Lenthal  was  of  a low,  timid  fpirit ; and  being 
uncertain  what  ill'ue  might  attend  thefe  meafures,  was 
defirous  of  evading  the  propofal.  He  replied,  that  he 
could  by  no  means  comply  with  the  defire  of  the  of- 
ficers ; being  engaged  in  a bufinefs  of  far  greater  import, 
ance  to  himfelf,  which  he  could  not  omit  on  any  account, 
bccaufe  it  concerned  the  falvation  of  his  own  foul.  The 
officers  preflld  him  to  tell  what  it  might  be.  He  was 
preparing,  he  faid  to  participate  of  the  Lord’s  fupper, 
which  he  refolvcd  to  take  next  Sabbath.  They  in- 
iifled,  that  mercy  was  preferable  to  facrifice,  and  that 
he  could  not  better  prepare  himfelf  for  that  great  duty, 
than  by  contributing  to  the  public  fervice.  All  their  re- 
monftrances  had  no  eft'eft.  However,  on  the  appointed 
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day,  the  fpeaker,  being  informed  that  a quorum  of  the 
houfe  was  likely  to  meet,  thought  proper,  nOtwithfland- 
ing  the  falvation  of  his  foul,  as  Ludlow  obferves,  to  join 
them ; and  the  houfe  immediately  proceeded  upon  bufi- 
nefs.  The  fecludcd  members  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to 
refume  their  feats  among  them.  , 

The  numbers  of  this  parliament  were  fmall,  little 
exceeding  feventy  members:  Their  authority  in  the  na- 
tion, ever  fince  they  had  been  purged  by  the  army,  was 
extremely  diminifced  ; and  after  their  expulfion,  had  been 
totally  annihilated : But  being  all  of  them  men  of  vio- 
lent ambition  ; fome  of  them  men  of  experience  and 
capacity;  they  were  refolved,  fince  they  enjoyed  the  title 
of  the  fupreme  authority,  and  obferved  that  fome  appear- 
ance of  a parliament  was  requifite  for  the  purpofes  of  the 
army,  not  to  a£t  a fubordinate  part  to  thofe  who  acknow- 
ledged themfelves  their  fervants.  They  chofe  a council, 
in  which  they  took  care  that  the  officers  of  Wallingford- 
houfe  (hould  not  be  the  majority:  They  appointed  Fleet- 
wood  lieutenant-general,  but  inferted  in  his  commiffion, 
that  it  fhould  only  continue  during  the  pleafure  of  the 
houfe  : They  chofe  feven  perfons,  who  fliould  nominate 
to  fuch  commands  as  became  vacant:  And  they  voted, 
that  all  commiffions  fhould  be  received  from  the  fpeaker, 
and  be  affigned  by  him  in  the  name  of  the  houfe.  Thefc 
precautions,  the  tendency  of  which  was  vifible,  gave 
great  difguft  to  the  general  officers  ; and  their  difcontent 
would  immediately  have  broken  out  into  fome  refolution 
fatal  to  the  parliament,  had  it  not  been  checked  by  the 
apprehenfions  of  danger  from  the  common  enemy. 

T he  bulk  of  the  nation  confifted  of  royalifts  and  pref- 
byterians  ; and  to  both  thefe  parties  the  dominion  of  the 
pretended  parliament  had  ever  been  to  the  laft  degree  odi- 
ous. When  that  aflembly  was  expelled  by  Cromwcl^ 
contempt  had  fucceeded  to  hatred ; and  no  referve  had 

been 
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been  ufed  in  exprefling  the  utmoft  derifion  againft  the  im  - 
potent ambition  of  thefe  ufurpers.  Seeing  them  rein- 
ftated  in  authority,  all  orders  of  men  felt  the  higheft 
indignation  ; together  with  apprehenfions,  left  fuch  tyran- 
nical rulers  lhould  exert  their  power  by  taking  vengeance 
upon  their  enemies,  who  had  Co  openly  infulted  them.  A 
fecret  reconciliation,  therefore,  was  made  between  the 
rival  parties  ; and  it  was  agreed,  that,  burying  former 
enmities  in  oblivion,  all  efforts  ihould  be  ufed  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  rump  j fo  they  called  the  parliament, 
in  allufion  to  that  part  of  the  animal  body.  The  pref- 
bvterians,  fenfible  from  experience,  that  their  paffion  for 
liberty,  however  laudable,  had  carried  them  into  unwar- 
rantable exceffes,  were  willing  to  lay  afide  ancient  jealou- 
lies,  and,  at  all  hazards,  to  reftore  the  royal  family.  The 
nobility,  the  gentry  bent  their  paflionate  endeavours  to  the 
fame  enterprize,  by  which  alone  they  could  be  redeemed 
from  flavery.  And  no  man  was  fo  remote  from  party,  fo 
indifferent  to  public  good,  as  not  to  feel  the  moft  ardent 
wilhes  for  the  diftolution  of  that  tyranny,  which,  whe- 
ther the  civil  or  the  military  part  of  it  were  confidered, 
appeared  equally  oppreflive  and  ruinous  to  the  nation. 

Mordaunt,  who  had  fo  narrowly  efcaped  on  his 
trial  before  the  high-court  of  juftice,  feemed  rather  ani- 
mated than  daunted  with  paft  danger  j and  having,  by 
his  refolute  behaviour,  obtained  the  higheft  confidence  of 
the  royal  party,  he  was  now  become  the  centre  of  all 
their  confpiracies.  In  many  counties,  a refolution  was 
taken  to  rife  in  arms.  Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham  and 
Sir  Horatio  Townfhend  undertook  to  fecurc  Lynne;  Ge- 
neral Maffey  engaged  to  feize  Glocefter  : Lord  Newport, 
Littleton,  and  other  gentlemen  confpired  to  take  poffef- 
fion  of  Shrewfbury  j Sir  George  Booth  of  Chefter  ; Sir 
Thomas  Middleton  of  North-Wales  ; Arundel,  Foliar, 
Granville,  Trelawney,  of  Plymouth  and  Exeter.  A 
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day  was  appointed  for  the  execution  of  all  thefe  enter-  C h^a  p. 

prizes.  And  the  king,  attended  by  the  duke  of  York,  

had  fecrctly  arrived  at  Calais,  with  a refolution  of  putting  1659. 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  loyal  fubjedts.  The  French 
court  had  promifed  to  fupply  him  with  a fmall  body  of 
forces,  in  order  to  countenance  the  infurredtions  of  the 
Englilh. 

This  combination  was  difconcerted  by  the  infidelity 
of  Sir  Richard  Willis.  That  traitor  continued  with  the 
parliament  the  fame  correfpondence  which  he  had  begun 
with  Cromwel.  He  had  engaged  to  reveal  all  confpira- 
cies,  fo  far  as  to  deftroy  their  effedt ; but  referved  to  him- 
felf, if  he  pleafed,  the  power  of  concealing  the  conr 
fpirators.  He  took  care  never  to  name  any  of  the  old, 
genuine  cavaliers,  who  had  zealoufly  adhered,  and  were 
refolved  ftill  to  adhere,  to  the  royal  caufe  in  every  fortune. 

Thefe  men  he  efteemed;  thefe  he  even  loved.  He  be- 
trayed only  the  new  converts  among  the  prefbyterians,  or 
fuch  lukewarm  royalifls,  as,  difcouraged  with  their  dif- 
appointments,  were  refolved  to  expofe  themfelves  to  no 
more  hazards.  A lively  proof  how  impoflible  it  is,  even 
for  the  moll  corrupted  minds,  to  divert  themfelves  of  all 
regard  to  morality  and  focial  duty! 

Many  of  the  confpirators  in  the  different  counties  were 
thrown  into  prifon:  Others,  aftonifhed  at  fuch  fymp- 
toms  of  fecret  treachery,  left  their  houfes,  or  remained 
quiet:  The  moft  tempeftuous  weather  prevailed  during 
the  whole  time  appointed  for  the  rendezvoufes ; infomuch 
that  fome  found  it  impoflible  to  join  their  friends,  and 
others  were  difmayed  with  fear  and  fuperftition  at  an  in- 
cident fo  unufual  during  the  fummer  feafon.  Of  all  the 
projedts,  the  only  one  which  took  effedl  was  that  of  Sir 
George  Booth  for  the  feizing  of  Chefter.  The  earl  of 
Derby,  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Mr.  Lee,  colonel 
Morgan,  entered  into  this  enterprize.  Sir  William 
_ Middleton 
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C H a p.  Middleton  joined  Booth  with  fome  troops  from  North 
LXII  ** 

L ' 1 "Wales;  and  the  malcontents  were  powerful  enough  to 
1659.  fubdue  all  in  that  neighbourhood  who  ventured  to  oppofe 
them.  In  their  declaration  they  made  no  mention  of  the 
king:  They  only  demanded  a free  and  full  parliament. 

The  parliament  was  juftly  alarmed.  How  com* 
buftible  the  materials,  they  well  knew;  and  the  fire  was 
now  fallen  among  them.  Booth  was  of  a family  eminently 
prefbyterian  ; and  his  conjunction  with  the  royalifts  they 
regarded  as  a dangerous  fymptom.  They  had  many  offi- 
cers whofe  fidelity  they  could  more  depend  on  than  that 
of  Lambert:  But  there  was  no  one  in  whofe  vigilance 
and  capacity  they  repofed  fuch  confidence.  They  com- 
miffioned  him  to  fupprefs  the  rebels.  He  made  incredible 
hafte.  Booth  imprudently  ventured  himfelf  out  of  the 
walls  of  Chefter,  and  expofed,  in  the  open  field,  his  raw 
troops  againft  thefe  hardy  veterans.  He  was  foon  routed 

Soppre.Tcd.  and  taken  prifoner.  His  whole  army  was  difperfed.  And 
the  parliament  had  no  farther  occupation  than  to  fill  all 
the  jails  with  their  open  or  fecret  enemies.  Defigns  were 
even  entertained  of  tranfporting  the  loyal  families  to  Bar- 
badoes,  Jamaica,  and  the  other  colonies;  left  they  (hould 
propagate  in  England  children  of  the  fame  malignant 
affe&ions  with  themfelves. 

This  fuccefs  haftened  the  ruin  of  the  parliament. 
Lambert*  at  the  head  of  a body  of  troops,  was  no  lefs 
dangerous  to  them  than  Booth.  A thoufand  pounds, 
which  they  fent  him  to  buy  a jewel,  were  employed  by 
him  in  liberalities  to  his  officers.  At  his  infligation  they 
drew  up  a petition,  and  tranfmitted  it  to  Fleetwood,  a 
weak  man,  and  an  honeft,  if  fincerity  in  folly  deferve 
that  honourable  name.  The  import  of  this  petition  was, 
that  Fleetwood  Ihould  be  made  commander  in  chief,  Lam- 
bert major-general,  Defborow  lieutenant-general  of  the 
horfe,  Monk  major-general  of  the  foot.  To  which  a 
1 demand 
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demand  was  added,  that  no  officer  fhould  be  difmified  c a P. 
from  his  command  but  by  a court-martial.  v — . J 

The  parliament,  alarmed  at  the  danger,  immediately  ,6ss‘ 
cafliiered  Lambert,  Delborow,  Berry,  Clarke,  Barrow, 

Kelfey,  Cobbet.  Sir  Arthur  Hazelrig  propofed  the  im- 
peachment of  Lambert  for  high  treafon.  Fleetwood’s 
commiffion  was  vacated,  and  the  command  of  the  army 
was  veiled  in  feven  perfons,  of  whom  that  general  was 
one.  The  parliament  voted,  that  they  would  have  no 
more  general  officers.  And  they  declared  it  high  treafon 
to  levy  any  money  without  confent  of  parliament. 

But  thefe  votes  were  feeble  weapons  in  oppofition  to 
the  fwords  of  the  foldiery.  Lambert  drew  fome  troops 
together,  in  order  to  decide  the  controverfy.  Okey,  who 
was  leading  his  regiment  to  the  affiflance  of  the  parlia- 
ment, was  deferred  by  them.  Morley  and  Mofs  brought 
their  regiments  into  Palace- yard,  refolute  to  oppofe  the 
violence  of  Lambert.  But  that  artful  general  knew  an  13th  Oflo- 
eafy  way  of  difappointing  them.  He  placed  his  foldiers  ber‘ 
in  the  ft  reels  which  lead  to  Wellminfter-hal!.  When  the  Parliament 
fpeaker  came  in  his  coach,  he  ordered  the  horfes  to  be  txpelied. 
turned,  and  very  civilly  condudted  him  home.  The 
other  members  were  in  like  manner  intercepted.  And  the 
two  regiments  in  Palace-yard,  obferving  that  they  were 
expofed  to  derifion,  peaceably  retired  to  their  quarters. 

A little  before  this  bold  enterprize,  a folemn  fall  had  been 
kept  by  the  army ; and  it  is  remarked,  that  this  ceremony 
was  the  ufual  prelude  to  every  fignal  violence  which  they 
committed. 

The  officers  found  themfelves  again  inverted  with 
fupreme  autnority,  of  which  they  intended  for  ever  to  re- 
tain the  fubftance,  however  they  might  bellow  on  others 
the  empty  fhadow  or  appearance.  They  eledled  a com-  l6[h  oao, 
mittee  of  twenty-three  perfons,  of  whom  feven  were  offi-  btr. 
cets.  Thefe  they  ptetended  to  invell  with  fovereign 

authority; 
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chap,  authority ; and  they  called  them  a committee  of  fafety> 
L LXI1'  i They  fpokc  every  where  of  fummoning  a parliament 
1659.  chofen  by  the  people ; but  they  really  took  fome  fteps 
SET  towart^s  affemoling  a military  parliament,  compofed  of 
officers  eledbed  from  every  regiment  in  the  fervice ", 
Throughout  the  three  kingdoms  there  prevailed  nothing 
but  the  melancholy  fears,  to  the  nobility  and  gentry,  of 
a bloody  maflacre  and  extermination  } to  the  reft  of  the 
people,  of  perpetual  fervitude,  beneath  thofe  fandbified 
robbers,  whofe  union  and  whofe  diviftons  would  be 
equally  deftrudbive,  and  who,  under  pretence  of  fuperior 
illuminations,  would  foon  extirpate,  if  poffible,  all  pri- 
vate morality,  as  they  had  already  done  all  public  law 
and  jufticefrom  the  Britilh  dominions. 

Foreign  af-  During  the  time  that  England  continued  in  this 
**“*•  diftradbed  condition,  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe  were 
haftening  towards  a compofure  of  thofe  differences  by 
which  they  had  fo  long  been  agitated.  The  parliament, 
while  it  preferved  authority,  inftead  of  following  the  im- 
prudent politics  of  Cromwel,  and  lending  affiftance  to 
the  conquering  Swede,  embraced  the  maxims  of  the 
Dutch  commonwealth,  andrefolved,  in  conjunction  with 
that  ftate,  to  mediate  by  force  an  accommodation  between 
the  northern  crowns.  Montague  was  fent  with  a fqua- 
dron  to  the  Baltic,  and  carried  with  him  as  ambalTador 
Algernon  Sidney,  thecelebrated  republican.  Sidney  found 
the  Swedilh  monarch  employed  in  the  liege  of  Copen- 
hagen, the  capital  of  his  enemy ; and  was  highly  pleafed, 
that,  with  a Roman  arrogance,  he  could  check  the  pro- 
grefs  of  royal  vidborics,  and  difplay  in  fo  fignal  a manner 
the  fuperiority  of  freedom  above  tyranny.  With  the 
higheft  indignation,  the  ambitious  prince  was  obliged  to 
fubmit  to  the  imperious  mediation  of  the  two  common- 
wealths. “ It  is  cruel,”  faid  he,  “ that  laws  Ihould  be 
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“ prefcribed  me  by  parricides  and  pedlars.”  But  his  c j*  a t*. 
whole  army  was  enclofed  in  an  ifland,  and  might  be  ■ j 

ftarved  by  the  combined  fquadrons  of  England  and  Hoi-  ,6S9- 
land.  He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  quit  his  prey,  when 
he  had  fo  nearly  gotten  pofleflion  of  it ; and  having  agreed 
to  a pacification  with  Denmark,  he  retired  into  his  own 
country,  where  he  foon  after  died. 

The  wars  between  France  and  Spain  were  alfo  con- 
cluded by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees.  Thefe  animofities 
had  long  been  carried  on  between  the  rival  Bates,  even 
while  governed  by  a filler  and  brother,  who  cordially 
loved  and  efteemed  each  other.  But  politics,  which  had 
fo  long  prevailed  over  thefe  friendly  affections,  now  at  laft 
yielded  to  their  influence ; and  never  was  the  triumph  more 
full  and  complete.  The  Spanilh  Low  Countries,  if  not 
every  part  of  that  monarchy,  lay  almoft  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  its  enemy.  Broken  armies,  difordered  finances,  flow 
and  irrefolute  counfels ; by  thefe  refources  alone  were 
the  difperfed  provinces  of  Spain  defended  againft  the  vi- 
gorous power  of  France.  But  the  queen  regent,  anxious 
for  the  fate  of  her  brother,  employed  her  authority  with 
the  cardinal  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  French  conquefts, 
and  put  an  end  to  a quarrel,  which,  being  commenced 
by  ambition,  and  attended  with  vi&ory,  was  at  laft  con- 
cluded with  moderation.  The  young  monarch  of  France, 
though  afpiring  and  warlike  in  his  character,  was  at  this 
time  entirely  occupied  in  the  pleafures  of  love  and  gal- 
lantry, and  had  pallively  refigned  the  reins  of  empire  into 
the  hands  of  his  politic  minifter.  And  he  remained  an 
unconcerned  fpcctator  ; while  an  opportunity  for  conqudft 
was  parted  with,  which  he  never  was  able,  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  his  active  reign,  fully  to  retrieve. 

The  minifters  of  the  two  crowns.  Mazarine  and  don 
Louis  de  Haro,  met  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  the 
ifle  of  Pheafants,  a place  which  was  fuppofed  to  belong 
to  neither  kingdom.  The  ncgociation  being  brought  to  ' 
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C lxh  P*  an  '^ue  frequent  conferences  between  the  minifters, 
■ the  monarchs  themfelves  agreed  to  a congrefs  ; and  thefe 
,®59-  two  fplendid  courts  appeared  in  their  full  luftre  amidft 
thofe  favage  mountains.  Philip  brought  his  daughter, 
Mary  Therefe,  along  with  him  ; and  giving  her  in  mar- 
riage to  his  nephew,  Louis,  endeavoured  to  cement  By 
this  new  tyc  the  incompatible  interefts  of  the  two  monar- 
chies. The  French  king  made  a folemn  renunciation  of 
every  fucccflion,  which  might  accrue  to  him  in  right  of 
his  confort  ; a vain  formality,  too  weak  to  reflrain  the 
ungoverned  ambition  of  princes. 

The  affairs  of  England  were  in  fo  great  diforder,  that 
it  was  not  poffible  to  comprehend  that  kingdom  in  the 
treaty,  or  adjuft  meafurcs  with  a power,  which  was  in 
fuch  incefl'ant  fluctuation.  The  king,  reduced  to  dcfpair 
by  the  failure  of  all  entcrprizes  for  his  rcfloration,  was 
refolved  to  try  the  weak  refource  of  foreign  fuccours; 
and  he  went  to  the  Pyrenees  at  the  time  when  the  two 
minifters  were  in  the  midft  of  their  netrociations.  Don 

O 

Louis  received  him  with  that  generous  civility,  peculiar 
to  his  nation  ; and  exprefled  great  inclination,  had  the 
low  condition  of  Spain  allowed  him,  to  give  afflftance  to 
the  diftrefled  monarch.  The  cautious  Mazarine,  plead- 
ing the  alliance  of  France  with  the  Englifh  common- 
wealth, refufed  even  to  fee  him  ; and  though  the  king 
offered  to  marry  the  cardinal’s  niece  w,  he  could,  for  the 
prefent,  obtain  nothing  but  empty  profefEons  of  refpecl, 
and  proteftations  of  fervices.  The  condition  of  that 
monarch,  to  all  the  world,  feemed  totally  defperate.  His 
friends  had  been  baffled  in  every  attempt  for  his  fervice: 
The  fcaffold  had  often  ftreamed  with  the  blood  of  the 
more  a&ive  royal  ifts : The  fpirits  of  many  were  broken 
with  tedious  imprifonments  : The  eftates  of  all  were  bur- 
thened  by  the  fines  and  confifcations  which  had  been 
levied  upon  them : No-one  durft  openly  avow  himfelf  of 
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that  party  : And  fo  fmall  did  their  number  feem  to  a fuper- 
ficial  view,  that,  even  fhould  the  nation  recover  its  li- 
berty, which  was  deemed  no  wife  probable,  it  was 
judged  uncertain  what  form  of  government  it  would  em- 
brace. But  amid  ft  all  thefe  gloomy  profpects,  fortune, 
by  a furprizing  revolution,  was  now  paving  the  way  for 
the  king  to  mount,  in  peace  and  triumph,  the  throne  of 
his  anceftors.  It  was  by  the  prudence  and  loyalty  of 
general  Monk,  that  this  happy  change  was  at  laft  accom- 
plifhed. 

George  Monk,  to  whom  the  fate  was  referved  of  re- 
eftablilhing  monarchy,  and  finifhing  the  bloody  diffen- 
tions  of  three  kingdoms,  was  the  fecond  fon  of  a family 
in  Devonlhire,  ancient  and  honourable,  but  lately,  from 
too  great  hofpitality  and  expence,  fomewhat  fallen  to 
decay.  He  betook  himfelf,  in  early  youth,  to  the  profef- 
fton  of  arms  5 and  was  engaged  in  the  unfortunate  ex- 
peditions to  Cadiz  and  the  ifie  of  Rhe.  After  England 
had  concluded  peace  with  all  her  neighbours,  he  fought 
military  experience  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  great  fchool 
of  war  to  all  the  European  nations  ; and  he  rofe  to  the 
command  of  a company  under  lord  Goring.  This  com- 
pany confifted  of  200  men,  of  whom  a hundred  were 
volunteers,  often  men  of  family  and  fortune,  fometimes 
noblemen,  who  lived  upon  their  own  income  in  a fplendid 
manner.  Such  a military  turn  at  that  time  prevailed 
among  the  Englilh  ! 

When  the  found  of  war  was  firft  heard  in  this  ifland. 
Monk  returned  to  England,  partly  defirous  of  promotion 
in  his  native  country,  partly  difgufted  with  fome  ill  ufage 
from  the  States,  of  which  he  found  reafon  to  complain. 
Upon  the  Scottifh  pacification,  he  was  employed  by  the 
earl  of  Leicefter  againft  the  Irilh  rebels ; and  having 
obtained  a regiment,  was  foon  taken  notice  of,  for  his 
military  fkill,  and  for  his  calm  and  deliberate  valour. 
Without  oftentation,  expence,  or  care  Acs,  merely  by 
X 2 his 
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C Lxfi  P'  ^’s  ^umane  an^  e<luaI  temper,  he  gained  the  good-will 
v_  — ; of  the  foldiery ; who,  with  a mixture  of  familiarity  and 

l4J9-  affetftion,  ufually  called  him  honejl  George  Monk  ; an  ho- 
nourable appellation,  which  they  flill  continued  to  him, 
even  during  his  greateft  elevation.  He  was  remarkable 
for  his  moderation  in  party ; and  while  all  around  him 
were  inflamed  into  rage  againft  the  oppofite  faction,  he 
fell  under  fufpicion  from  the  candour  and  tranquillity  of 
his  behaviour.  When  the  Irifli  army  was  called  over  into 
England,  furmifes  of  this  kind  had  been  fo  far  credited, 
that  he  had  even  been  fufpended  from  his  command,  and 
ordered  to  Oxford,  that  he  might  anfwer  the  charge  laid 
againft  him.  His  eftablifhed  charadler  for  truth  and  fin- 
ccrity  here  flood  him  in  great  (lead  ; and  upon  his  earneft 
protections  and  declarations,  he  was  foon  reflored  to  his 
• regiment,  which  he  joined  at  the  fiege  of  Nantwich. 
The  day  after  his  arrival,  Fairfax  attacked  and  defeated 
the  royalifts,  commanded  by  Biron  ; and  took  colonel 
Monk  prifoner.  He  was  fent  to  the  Tower,  where  he 
endured,  about  two  years,  all  the  rigors  of  poverty  and 
confinement.  The  king,  however,  was  fo  mindful  as  to 
fend  him,  notwithflanding  his  own  difficulties,  a prefent 
of  ioo  guineas;  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  royalifts 
were  totally  fufcdued,  that  he  recovered  his  liberty.  Monk, 
however  diftreffed,  had  always  refufed  the  mofl  inviting 
offers  from  the  parliament:  But  Cromwel,  fenfible  of 
his  merit,  having  folicited  him  to  engage  in  the  wars 
againft  the  Irifh,  who  were  confidered  as  rebels  both  by 
king  and  parliament;  he  was  not  unwilling  to  repair  his 
broken  fortunes  by  accepting  a command,  which,  he 
flattered  himfclf,  was  reconcilable  to  the  ftridleft  princi- 
ples of  honour.  Having  once  engaged  with  the  parlia- 
ment, he  was  obliged  to  obey  orders;  and  found  himfelf 
neceflitated  to  fight,  both  againft  the  marquefs  of  Ormond 
in  Ireland,  and  againft  the  king  himfelf  in  Scotland. 
Upon  the  redu&ion  of  the  latter  kingdom.  Monk  was 
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left  with  the  fupreme  command;  and  by  the  equality  and  CHAP, 
juftice  of  his  adminiftration  he  was  able  to  give  content-  1 

ment  to  that  reftlefs  people,  now  reduced  to  fubjc-Ction  by  1659-  \ 

a nation  whom  they  hated.  No  lefs  acceptable  was  his 
authority  to  the  officers  and  foldiers  ; and  forefeeing,  that 
the  good-will  of  the  army  under  his  command  might  fome 
time  be  of  great  fervice  to  him,  he  had,  with  much  care 
and  fuccefs,  cultivated  their  friendfhip. 

The  connexions,  which  he  had  formed  with  Crom- 
wel,  his  benefactor,  preferved  him  faithful  to  Richard, 
who  had  been  enjoined  by  his  father  to  follow  in  every 
thing  the  directions  of  general  Monk.  When  the  long 
parliament  was  reftored,  Monk,  who  was  not  prepared 
for  oppofition,  acknowledged  their  authority,  and  was 
continued  in  his  command,  from  which  it  would  not 
have  been  fafe  to  attempt  diflodging  him.  After  the  army  Monkde- 
had  expelled  the  parliament,  he  protefted  againft  the  vio-  thVp'arlin 
lence,  and  refolved,  as  he  pretended,  to  vindicate  their 
invaded  privileges.  Deeper  defigns,  either  in  the  king’s 
favour  or  his  own,  were,  from  the  beginning,  fufpected 
to  be  the  motive  of  his  aClions. 

A rivalship  had  long  fubfifted  between  him  and 
Lambert ; and  every  body  law  the  reafon  why  he  oppofed 
the  elevation  of  that  ambitious  general,  by  whofe  fuccefs 
his  own  authority,  he  knew,  would  foon  be  fubverted. 

But  little  friendfhip  had  ever  fubfifted  between  him  and 
the  parliamentary  leaders ; and  it  feemed  no  wife  pro- 
bable, that  he  intended  to  employ  his  induftry,  and  fpend 
his  blood,  for  the  advancement  of  one  enemy  above  ano- 
ther. How  early  he  entertained  defigns  for  the  king’s 
reftoration,  we  know  not  with  certainty : It  is  likely, 
that,  as  foon  as  Richard  was  depofed,  he  forefaw,  that, 
without  fuch  an  expedient,  it  would  be  impolfible  ever 
to  bring  the  nation  to  a regular  fettlement.  His  elder 
and  younger  brothers  were  devoted  to  the  royal  caufe : 
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CHAP.  The  Granvilles,  his  near  relations,  and  all  the  reft  of 
LX11. 

. ' ' , his  kindred,  were  in  the  fame  interefts  : He  himfelf  was 

1659.  intoxicated  with  no  fumes  of  enthufiafm,  and  had  main- 
tained no  connexions  with  any  of  the  fanatical  tribe. 
His  early  engagements  had  been  with  the  king,  and  he 
had  left  that  fervice  without  receiving  any  difguft  from 
the  royal  family.  Since  he  had  infilled  himfelf  with  the 
oppofite  party,  he  had  been  guilty  of  no  violence  or’ 
rigor,  which  might  render  him  obnoxious.  His  return, 
therefore,  to  loyalty  was  eafy  and  open ; and  nothing 
could  be  fuppofed  to  counterbalance  his  natural  propenr 
fity  to  that  meafure,  except  the  views  of  his  own  ele- 
vation, and  the  profpedt  of  ufurping  the  fame  grandeur 
and  authority  which  had  been  affumed  by  Cromwel, 
But  from  fuch  exorbitant,  if  not  impoffible  projects,  the 
natural  tranquillity  and  moderation  of  his  temper,  the 
calmnefs  and  folidity  of  his  genius,  not  to  mention  his 
age,  now  upon  the  decline,  feem  to  have  fet  him  at  a 
diltance.  Cromwcl  hijnfelf,  he  always  aliened*,  could 
not  long  have  maintained  his  ufurpation ; and  any  other 
perfon,  even  equal  to  him  in  genius,  it  was  obvious, 
would  now  find  it  more  difficult  to  pradtife  arts,  of 
which  every  one,  from  experience,  was  fufficiently 
aware.  It  is  more  agreeable,  therefore,  to  reafon  as  well 
as  candor,  to  fuppofe,  that  Monk,  as  foon  as  he  put  him- 
fclf  in  motion,  had  entertained  views  of  effecting  the 
king’s  reftoiation  ; nor  ought  any  objections,  derived 
from  his  profound  filence  even  to  Charles  himfelf,  be  re- 
garded as  confidcrable.  His  temper  was  naturally  referv- 
ed  ; his  circumftances  required  diffimulation  ; the  kingj 
he  knew,  was  furrounded  with  fpies  and  traitors ; and 
upon  the  whole,  it  feems  hard  to  interpret  that  conduct, 
which  ought  to  exalt  our  idea  of  his  prudence,  as  a dif- 
parageincnt  of  his  probity. 


* Cumbcl’i  life  of  Monk,  p,  93. 
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Sir  John  Granville,  hoping:  that  the  general  would  CHAP, 
engage  in  the  king’s  fervice,  fent  into  Scotland  his  t v 
younger  brother,  a clergyman,  Dr.  Monk,  who  carried  1659. 
him  a letter  and  invitation  from  the  king.  When  the 
dolfor  arrived,  he  found,  that  his  brother  was  then  hold- 
ing a council  of  officers,  and  was  not  to  be  feen  for  fome 
hours.  In  the  mean  time,  he  was  received  and  enter- 
tained by  Price,  the  general’s  chaplain,  a man  of  probity, 
as  well  as  apartizan  of  the  king’s.  The  dollor,  having 
an  entire  confidence  in  the  chaplain,  talked  very  freely 
to  him  about  the  obje&  of  his  journey,  and  engaged 
him,  if  there  fhould  be  occafion,  to  fecond  his  applica- 
tions. At  laft,  the  general  arrives ; the  brothers  embrace; 
and  after  fome  preliminary  converfation,  the  doctor  opens 
his  bufinefs.  Monk  interrupted  him,  to  know  whether 
he  had  ever  before  to  any  body  mentioned  the  fubjelt. 

“To  no  body,”  replied  his  brother,  “ but  to  Price, 

“ whom  I know  to  be  entirely  in  your  confidence.”'  The 
general,  altering  his  countenance,  turned  the  difeourfe  ; 
and  would  enter  into  no  farther  confidence  with  him,  but 
fent  him  away  with  the  firfl:  opportunity.  He  would  not 
truft  his  own  brother  the  moment  he  knew  that  he  had 
difclofed  the  fecret ; though  to  a man  whom  he  himfelf 
could  have  trufted  r. 

His  conduit  in  all  other  particulars  was  full  of  the 
fame  referve  and  prudence ; and  no  lefs  was  requifite  foF 
effecting  the  difficult  work  which  he  had  undertaken. 

All  the  officers  in  his  army,  of  whom  he  entertained  any 
fufpicion,  he  immediately  cafhiered  : Cobbet,  who  had 
been  fent  by  the  committee  of  fafety,  under  pretence  of 
communicating  their  refolutions  to  Monk,  but  really  with 
a view  of  debauching  his  army,  he  committed  to  cuf* 
tody  : He  drew  together  the  feveral  fcattered  regiments  :• 

He  fummoned  an  aflembly,  fomewhat  refembling  a con- 

I Lord  Lanfdown's  defence  of  general  Monk,. 
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vention  of  ftates ; and  having  communicated  to  them  his 
refolution  of  marching  into  England,  he  received  a fea- 
fonable,  though  no  great  fupply  of  money. 

Hearing  that  Lambert  was  advancing  northward 
with  his  army,  Monk,  fent  Cloberry  and  two  other  com- 
miflioners  to  London,  with  large  profeffions  of  his  incli- 
nation to  peace,  and  with  offers  of  terms  for  an  accom- 
modation. His  chief  aim  was  to  gain  time,  and  relax 
the  preparations  of  his  enemies.  The  committee  of  fafety 
fell  into  the  fnare.  A treaty  was  figned  by  Monk’s  com- 
miffioners;  but  he  refufed  to  ratify  it,  and  complained 
that  they  had  exceeded  their  powers.  He  defired,  however, 
to  enter  into  a new  negociatton  at  Newcaftlc.  The  com- 
mittee willingly  accepted  this  fallacious  offer. 

Meanwhile  thefe  military  fovereigns  found  them- 
felves  furrounded  on  all  hands  with  inextricable  diffi-i 
culties.  The  nation  had  fallen  into  total  anarchy ; and 
by  refufing  the  payment  of  all  taxes,  reduced  the  army 
to  the  greateft  necellitics.  While  Lambert’s  forced  were 
affembling  at  Newcaftle,  Hazelrig  and  Motley  took  pof- 
feffion  of  Portfmouth,  and  declared  for  the  parliament. 
A party,  fent  to  fupprefs  them,  was  perfuaded  by  their 
commander  to  join  in  the  fame  declaration.  The  city 
apprentices  role  in  a tumult,  and  demanded  a free  parlia- 
ment. Though  they  were  fuppreffed  by  colonel  Hewfon, 
a man  who  from  the  profeffion  of  a cobler  had  rifen  to  a 
high  rank  in  the  army,  the  city  ftill  difeovered  fymptoms 
of  the  mod  dangerous  difeontent.  It  even  eftablifhed  a 
kind  of  feparate  government,  and  affumed  the  fupreme 
authority  within  itfelf.  Admiral  Lawfon  with  his  fqua- 
dron  came  into  the  river,  and  declared  for  the  parliament. 
Hazelrig  and  Morley,  hearing  of  this  important  event, 
left  Portfmouth,  and  advanced  towards  London.  The 
regiments  near  that  city,  being  folicited  by  their  old  offi- 
cers, who  had  been  cafliiered  by  the  committee  of  fafety, 
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revolted  again  to  the  parliament.  Delborow’s  regiment, 
being  fent  by  Lambert  to  fupport  his  friends,  no  fooner 
arrived  at  St.  Albans,  than  it  declared  for  the  fame  af- 
fembly. 

Fleetwood’s  hand  was  found  too  weak  and  unftable 
to  fupport  this  ill-founded  fabric,  which,  every  where 
around  him,  was  falling  into  ruins.  When  he  received 
intelligence  of  any  murmurs  among  the  foldiers,  he  would 
proftrate  himfelf  in  prayer,  and  could  hardly  be  prevailed 
with  to  join  the  troops.  Even  when  among  them,  he 
would,  in  the  midft  of  any  difcourfe,  invite  them  all  to 
prayer,  and  put  himfelf  on  his  knees  before  them.  If 
any  of  his  friends  exhorted  him  to  more  vigour,  they  could 
get  no  other  anfwer,  than  that  God  had  fpitten  in  his  face, 
and  would  not  hear  him.  Men  now  ceafed  to  wonder, 
why  Lambert  had  promoted  him  to  the  office  of  general, 
and  had  contented  himfelf  with  the  fecond  command  in 
the  army. 

Lenthal,  the  fpeaker,  being  invited  by  the  officers,  *6thofDe- 
again  aflumed  authority,  and  fummoned  together  the  par-  cembe,• 
liament,  which  twice  before  had  been  expelled  with  fo 
much  reproach  and  ignominy.  As  foon  as  aflembled.  Parliament 
they  repealed  their  adt  againft  the  payment  of  excife  and 
cuftoms  ; they  appointed  commiffioners  foraffigning  quar- 
ters to  the  army  ; and,  without  taking  any  notice  of 
Lambert,  they  fent  orders  to  the  forces  under  his  com- 
mand immediately  to  repair  to  thofe  quarters,  which 
were  appointed  them, 

Lambert  was  now  in  a very  difconfolate  condition.  l66o_ 
Monk,  he  faw,  had  palled  the  Tweed  at  Coldftream,  and 
was  advancing  upon  him.  His  own  foldiers  deferted  him 
in  great  multitudes,  and  joined  the  enemy.  Lord  Fair- 
fax too,  he  heard,  had  raifed  forces  behind  him,  and  had 
poflefled  himfelf  of  York,  without  declaring  his  purpofe. 

' The 
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chap.  The  ]aft  orders  of  the  parliament  fo  entirely  (tripped  him 
^ , of  his  army,  that  there  remained  not  with  him  above  a 

«66o.  hundreJ  horfe  : All  the  reft  went  to  their  quarters  with 
quietncfs  and  refignation  ; and  he  himfelf  was,  fome  time 
after,  arrcfted  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  The  .other 
officers,  who  had  formerly  been  cafhiered  by  the  parlia.- 
ment,  and  who  had  refumed  their  commands,  that  they 
might  fubdue  that  aflembly,  were  again  cafhiered  and 
confined  to  their  houfes.  Sir  Harry  Vane  and  fome  mem* 
bers,  who  had  concurred  with  the  committee  of  fafety, 
were  ordered  into  a like  confinement.  And  the  parlia- 
ment  now  feemed  to  be  again  pofleflcd  of  more  abfolute 
authority  than  ever,  and  to  be  without  any  danger  of 
oppofition  or  contr'oul. 

The  republican  party  was  at  this  time  guided  by  two 
men,  Hazelrig  and  Vane,  who  were  of  oppofite  charac- 
ters, and  mortally  hated  each  other.  Hazelrig,  who 
poflefied  greater  authority  in  the  parliament,  was  haughty, 
imperious,  precipitate,  vain-glorious ; without  civility, 
without  prudence ; qualified  only  by  his  noify,  perti- 
nacious obftinacy  to  acquire  an  afeendant  in  public  af- 
femblies.  Vane  was  noted,  in  all  civil  tranfadlions,  for 
temper,  infinuation,  addrefs,  and  a profound  judgment; 
in  all  religious  fpeculations,  for  folly  and  extravagance. 
He  was  a perfedt  enthufiaft  ; and  fancying  that  he  was 
certainly  favoured  with  infpiration,  he  deemed  himfelf,  to 
fpeak  in  the  language  of  the  times,  to  be  a man  above 
ordinances,  and,  by  reafon  of  his  pcrfedlion,  to  be  un- 
limited and  unreilrained  by  any  rules,  which  govern 
inferior  mortals.  Thefe  whimfies,  mingling  with  pride, 
had  fo  corrupted  his  excellent  underilanding,  that  fome- 
times  he  thought  himfelf  the  perfon  deputed  to  reign  on 
earth  for  a thoufand  years  over  the  whole  congregation  of 
the  faithful 
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Monk,  though  informed  of  the  reftoration  of  the  par-  c * p. 
liament,  from  whom  he  received  no  orders,  ftill  advanced 
with  his  army,  which  was  near  6000  men  : The  feat-  ,66°' 
tered  forces  in  England  were  above  five  times  more  nu- 
merous. Fairfax,  who  had  refolved  to  declare  for  the 
king,  not  being  able  to  make  the  general  open  his  inten- 
tions, retired  to  his  own  houl'e  in  Yorklhire.  In  all 
counties  through  which  Monk  parted,  the  prime  gentry 
flocked  to  him  with  addrefles  ; exprefling  their  earneft 
defire,  that  he  would  be  inftrumental  in  reftoring  the 
nation  to  peace  and  tranquillity,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of 
thofe  liberties,  which  by  law  were  their  birthright,  but 
of  which,  during  fo  many  years,  they  had  been  fatally 
bereaved  : And  that,  in  order  to  thisfalutary  purpofe,  he 
would  prevail,  either  for  the  reftoring  of  thofe  members, 
who  had  been  fecluded  before  the  king’s  death,  or  for  the 
election  pf  a new  parliament,  who  might  legally,  and  by 
general  confent,  again  govern  the  nation.  Though  Monk 
pretended  not  to  favour  thefe  addrefles,  that  ray  of  hope, 
which  the  knowledge  of  his  charadter  and  fituation  af- 
forded, mightily  animated  all  men.  The  tyranny  and 
the  anarchy,  which  now  equally  opprefled  the  kingdom  ; 
the  experience  of  paft  diftradtions,  the  dread  of  future 
convuliions,  the  indignation  againft  military  ufurpation, 
agaipft  fandlified  hypocrify  : All  thefe  motives  had  united 
every  party,  except  the  moft  defperate,  into  ardent  wilhes 
for  the  king’s  reftoration,  the  only  remedy  for  all  thefe 
fatal  evils. 

Scot  and  Robinfon  were  fent  as  deputies  by  the  par- 
liament, under  pretence  of  congratulating  the  general, 
but  in  reality  to  ferve  as  fpies  upon  him.  The  city  dif- 
patched  four  of  their  principal  citizens  to  perform  like 
compliments  ; and  at  the  fame  time  to  confirm  the  gene- 
ral in  his  inclination  to  a free  parliament,  the  objedl  of 
all  men’s  prayers  and  endeavours.  The  authority  of 
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Monk  could  fcarcely  fecure  the  parliamentary  deputies 
from  thofe  infults,  which  the  general  hatred  and  con- 
tempt towards  their  matters  drew  from  men  of  every  rank 
and  denomination. 

Monk  continued  his  march  with  few  interruptions  till 
he  reached  St.  Albans.  He  there  fent  a meffage  to  the 
parliament ; defiring  them  to  remove  from  London  thofe 
regiments,  which,  though  they  now  profefled  to  return  to 
their  duty,  had  fo  lately  offered  violence  to  that  aflembly. 
This  meffage  was  unexpected,  and  exceedingly  perplexed 
the  houfc.  Their  fate,  they  found,  mutt  ff ill  depend  on 
a mercenary  army  ; and  they  were  as  diftant  as  ever  from 
their  imaginary  fovereignty.  However  they  found  it 
liccefTary  to  comply.  The  foldiers  made  more  difficulty. 
A mutiny  arofe  among  them.  One  regiment,  in  parti- 
cular, quartered  in  Somerfet  houfe,  exprefsly  refufed  to 
yield  their  place  to  the  northern  army.  But  thofe  offi- 
cers, who  would  gladly,  on  fuch  an  occafion,  have  in- 
flamed the  quarrel,  were  abfent  or  in  confinement ; and 
for  want  of  leaders,  the  foldiers  were  at  laft,  with  great 
reluctance,  obliged  to  fubmit.  Monk  with  his  army  took 
tersLondon.  quarters  in  Wettminfter. 

6th Febru-  The  general  was  introduced  to  the  houfe;  and  thanks 
were  given  him  by  Lcnthal  for  the  eminent  fervices 
which  he  had  done  his  country.  Monk  was  a prudent 
not  an  eloquent  fpeaker.  He  told  the  houfe,  that  the 
fervices,  which  he  had  been  enabled  to  perform,  were  no 
more  than  his  duty,  and  merited  not  fuch  praifes  as  thofe 
with  which  they  were  pleafed  to  honour  him  : That 
among  many  perfons  of  greater  worth,  who  bore  their 
commiflion,  he  had  been  employed  as  the  inftrument  of 
..providence  for  effecting.  their  reftoration ; but  he  con- 
lidered  this  fervice  as  a ftep  only  to  more  important  fer- 
vices, which  it  was  their  part  to  render  to  the  nation  : 
That  while  on  his  march,  he  obferved  all  ranks  of  men, 

in 
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in  all  places,  to  be  in  earned  expectation  of  a fettlement,  c P. 

after  the  violent  convulfions,  to  which  they  had  been  > t 

expofed  ; and  to  have  no  profpeCt  of  that  bleffing  but 
from  the  diffolution  of  the  prefent  parliament,  and  from 
the  fummoning  of  a new  one,  free  and  full,  who,  meet- 
ing without  oaths  or  engagements,  might  finally  give 
contentment  to  the  nation  : That  applications  had  been 
made  to  him  for  that  purpofe  ; but  that  he,  fenfible  of 
his  duty,  had  dill  told  the  petitioners,  that  the  parlia- 
ment itfelf,  which  was  now  free  and  would  foon  be  full, 
was  the  bed  judge  of  all  thefe  meafures,  and  that  the 
whole  community  ought  to  acquiefce  in  their  determina- 
tion : That  though  he  exprefi'ed  himfelf  in  this  manner 
to  the  people,  he  mud  now  freely  inform  the  houfe,  that 
the  fewer  engagements  were  exatded,  the  more  compre- 
henfive  would  their  plan  prove,  and  the  more  fatisfadion 
would  it  give  to  the  nation  : And  that  it  was  fufficient 
for  public  fecurity,  if  the  fanatical  party  and  the  royal- 
ids  were  excluded  ; fince  the  principles  of  thefe  fadions 
were  dedrudive  either  of  government  or  of  liberty. 

This  fpeech,  containing  matter  which  was  both 
agreeable  and  difagreeable  to  the  houfe  as  well  as  to  the 
nation,  dill  kept  every  one  in  fufpence,  and  upheld  that 
uncertainty,  in  which  it  feemed  the  general’s  intered  to 
retain  the  public.  But  it  was  impollible  for  the  kingdom 
to  remain  long  in  this  doubtful  fituation  : The  people, 
as  well  as  the  parliament,  pufhed  matters  to  a decifion. 

During  the  late  convulfions,  the  payment  of  taxes  had 
been  interrupted  ; and  though  the  parliament,  upon  their 
adembling,  renewed  the  ordinances  for  impofitions,  yet 
fo  little  reverence  did  the  people  pay  to  thofe  legifla- 
tors,  that  they  gave  very  flow  and  unwilling  obedience 
to  their  commands.  The  common  council  of  London 
flatly  refufed  to  fubmit  to  an  aiTefiment,  required  of 
them  i and  declared,  that,  till  a free  and  lawful  parlia- 
ment 
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C lxij  P‘  rne,lt  'mP°fed  taxes,  they  never  fhould  deem  it  their  du-* 
v - ■ ty  to  make  any  payment.  This  refolution,  if  yielded  to, 

j66«.  would  immediately  have  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of 
the  parliament : They  were  determined,  therefore,  upon 
this  occafion  to  make  at  once  a full  experiment  of  their 
own  power  and  of  their  general’s  obedience. 

9th  Feb.  Monk  received  orders  to  march  into  the  city  j to  feizc 
twelve  perfons,  the  moft  obnoxious  to  the  parliament  ; 
to  remove  the  ports  and  chains  from  all  the  ftreets  ; and 
to  take  down  and  break  the  portcullifes  and  gates  of  the 
city  : And  very  few  hours  were  allowed  him  to  deliberate 
upon  the  execution  of  thefe  violent  orders.  To  the  great 
furprize  and  confternation  of  all  men,  Monk  prepared 
himfelf  for  obedience.  Ntgledling  the  entreaties  of  his 
friends,  the  remonftrances  of  his  officers,  the  cries  of  the 
people,  he  entered  the  city  in  a military  manner  ; he  ap- 
prehended as  many  as  he  could  of  the  proferibed  perfons, 
whom  he  fent  to  the  Tower  ; with  all  the  circumftances 
of  contempt  he  broke  the  gates  and  portcullifes ; and 
having  expofed  the  city  to  the  fcorn  and  derifion  of  all 
who  hated  it,  he  returned  in  triumph  to  his  quarters  in 
Weftminfter. 

No  fooner  had  the  general  leifure  to  refledf,  than  he 
found,  that  this  laft  meafure,  inftead  of  being  a continu- 
ation of  that  cautious  ambiguity,  which  he  had  hitherto 
maintained,  was  taking  party  without  referve,  and  laying 
himfelf,  as  well  as  the  nation,  at  the  mercy  of  that 
tyrannical  parliament,  whofe  power  had  long  been  odi- 
ous, as  their  perfons  contemptible,  to  all  men.  He 
refolved,  therefore,  before  it  were  too  late,  to  repair  the 
dangerous  mirtake  into  which  he  had  been  betrayed,  and 
to  fhow  the  whole  world,  ftill  more  without  referve,  that 
he  meant  no  longer  to  be  the  minifter  of  violence  and 
inhFcb  ufurpation.  After  complaining  of  the  odious  fervice  in 
which  he  had  been  employed,  he  wrote  a letter  to  the 
j houfe. 
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houfe,  reproaching  them,  as  well  with  the  new  cabals  c p. 

which  they  had  formed  with  Vane  and  Lambert,  as  with  . j 

the  encouragement  given  to  a fanatical  petition  prefented  l66°> 

by  Praifegod  Barebone  ; and  he  required  them,  in  the 

name  of  the  citizens,  foldiers,  and  whole  commonwealth, 

to  iffue  writs,  within  a week,  for  the  filling  of  their 

houfe,  and  to  fix  the  time  for  their  own  diflolution  and 

the  aflcmbling  of  a new  parliament.  Having  difpatchcd  ** 

this  letter,  which  might  be  regarded,  he  thought,  as  an  iwmcnu 

undoubted  pledge  of  his  fincerity,  he  marched  with  his 

army  into  the  city,  and  defired  Allen,  the  Mayor,  to 

fummon  a common-council  at  Guildhall.  He  there 

made  many  apologies  for  the  indignity  which,  two  days 

before,  he  had  been  obliged  to  put  upon  them ; allured 

them  of  his  perfevcrance  in  the  meafures  which  he  had 

adopted  ; and  defired  that  they  might  mutually  plight 

their  faith  for  a ftridt  union  between  city  and  army,  in 

every  enterprize  for  the  happinefs  and  fettlement  of  the 

commonwealth. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  deferibe  the  joy  and  exultation, 
which  difplayed  itfelf  throughout  the  city,  as  loon  as 
intelligence  was  conveyed  of  this  happy  meafure,  em- 
braced by  the  general.  The  profpecl  of  peace,  concord, 
liberty,  juftice,  broke  forth  at  once,  from  amidft  the 
deepeft  darknefs,  in  which  the  nation  had  ever  been  in- 
volved. The  view  of  paft  calamities  no  longer  prefented 
difmal  prognoftics  of  the  future  : It  tended  only  to  in- 
hanee  the  general  exultation  for  thofe  feenes  of  happinefs 
and  tranquillity,  which  all  men  now  confidently  promifed 
themfelves.  The  royalifts,  the  prefbyterians,  forgetting 
all  animofities,  mingled  in  common  joy  and  tranfport, 
and  vowed  nevermore  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  falfe  and 
fatflious  tyrants,  by  their  calamitous  divifions.  The  popu- 
lace, more  outrageous  in  their  feftivity,  made  the  air 
refound  with  acclamations,  and  illuminated  every  ftreet 

with 
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C lxh  P"  Wlt^  ^£na's  jolli*y  ant^  triumph.  Applaufes  of  the 
general  were  every  where  intermingled  with  deteftation 
*6«o.  againft  the  parliament.  The  moll  ridiculous  inventions 
■were  adopted,  in  order  to  exprefs  this  latter  paffion.  At 
every  bonfire  rumps  were  roafted,  and  where  thcfe  could 
no  longer  be  found,  pieces  of  flefh  were  cut  into  that 
Ihape  ; and  the  funeral  of  the  parliament  (the  populace 
exclaimed)  was  celebrated  by  thcfe  fy mbols  of  hatred  and 
derifion.  , 

The  parliament,  though  in  the  agonies  of  defpair, 
made  ftill  one  effort  for  the  recovery  of  their  dominion. 
They  fent  a committee  with  offers  to  gain  the  general. 
He  refufed  to  hear  them,  except  in  the  prefence  of  fome 
of  the  fecluded  members.  Though  feveral  perfons,  def- 
perate  from  guilt  and  fanaticifm,  promifed  to  inveft  him 
with  the  dignity  of  fupreme  magiftrate,  and  to  fupport  his 
government,  he  would  not  hearken  to  fuch  wild  propolals. 
Having  fixed  a clofe  correfpondence  with  the  city,  and 
eftablifhcd  its  militia  in  hands  whole  fidelity  could  be  re- 
lied on,  he  returned  with  his  army  to  Weffminfter,  and 
purfued  every  proper  meafure  for  the  fettlement  of  the 
nation.  While  he  ftill  pretended  to  maintain  republican 
principles,  he  was  taking  large  fteps  towards  the  re-efta- 
blifhment  of  the  ancient  monarchy, 
aift  Febro-  The  fecluded  members,  upon  the  general’s  invitation, 

^ ^ went  to  the  houfe,  and  finding  no  longer  any  obftruiffion, 
members «-  they  entered,  and  immediately  appeared  to  be  the  majo- 
®“,d'  rity  : Mod  of  the  independents  left  the  place.  The 
reftored  members  firft  repealed  all  the  ordinances  by 
which  they  had  been  excluded  : They,  gave  Sir  George 
Booth  and  his  party  their  liberty  and  eftates  : They  re- 
newed the  general’s  commillion,  and  enlarged  his  powers  ; 

1 6th March.  They  fixed  an  afleflment  for  the  fupport  of  the  fleet  and 
L<>”tdirla"  army  • And  having  paffed  thefe  votes  for  the  prefent 
folved.  compofure  of  the  kingdom,  they  diffolved  themfelves, 

and 
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End  i flued  writs  for  the  immediate  aflcmbling  of  a new  par-  c H A p. 
liament.  This  Iaft  meafure  had  been  previoufly  concert-  ■ ^ A 

ed  with  the  general,  who  knew  that  all  men,  however  1660. 
different  in  aft'edlions,  expeditions,  and  defigns,  united 
in  the  deteftation  of  the  long  parliament. 

A council  of  state  was  eflablilhed,  confiding  of 
men  of  character  and  moderation  ; moll:  of  whom,  during 
the  civil  wars,  had  mpde  a great  figure  among  the  prefby- 
terians.  The  militia  of  the  kingdom  was  put  into  fuch 
hands  as  would  promote  order  and  fettlement.  Thefe, 
conjoined  with  Monk’s  army,  which  lay  united  at  Lon- 
don, were  efteemed  a fufficient  check  on  the  more  nume- 
rous, though  difperfed  army,  of  whofe  inclinations  there 
was  ftill  much  reafon  to  be  diffident.  Monk,  however, 
was  every  day  removing  the  more  obnoxious  officers,  and 
bringing  the  troops  to  a ftate  of  dilcipline  and  obedience. 

Overton,  governor  of  Hull,  had  declared  his  refolu- 
tion  to  keep  poffeffion  of  that  fortrefs  till  the  coming  of 
king  Jefus  : But  when  Alured  produced  the  authority  of 
parliament  for  his  delivering  the  place  to  colonel  Fairfax, 
he  thought  proper  to  comply. 

Montague,  who  commanded  the  fleet  in  the  Baltic, 
had  entered  into  the  confpiracy  with  Sir  George  Boothe ; 
and  pretending  want  of  provilions,  had  failed  from  the 
Sound  towards  the  coaft  of  England,  with  an  intention 
of  fupporting  that  infurredtion  of  the  royalifts.  On  his 
arrival  he  received  the  news  of  Boothe’s  defeat,  and  the 
total  failure  of  the  enterprize.  The  great  difficulties,  to 
which  the  parliament  was  then  reduced,  allowed  them  no 
leifure  to  examine  ftriftly  the  reafons,  which  he  gave  for 
quitting  his  ftation  ; and  they  allowed  him  to  retire  peace- 
ably to  his  country-houfe.  The  council  of  ftate  now 
conferred  on  him,  in  conjundtion  with  Monk,  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet ; and  fecured  the  naval,  as  well  as 
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C lxii  P'  military  ^orce»  *n  hands  favourable  to  the  public  fettle- 
■ ment. 

1660.  Notwithstanding  all  thefe  fteps  which  were  taking 
towards  the  re-eftablilhment  of  monarchy,  Monk  ft  ill 
maintained  the  appearance  of  zeal  for  a commonwealth, 
and  hitherto  allowed  no  canal  of  correfpondence  between 
himfelf  and  the  king  to  be  opened.  To  call  a free  parlia- 
ment, and  to  reftore  the  royal  family,  were  vifibly,  in 
the  prefent  difpofition  of  the  kingdom,  one  and  the  fame 
mcafure:  Yet  would  not  the  general  declare,  otherwife 
than  by  his  adtions,  that  he  had  adopted  the  king’s  in- 
tcrefts  ; and  nothing  but  neceffity  extorted  at  laft  the  con- 
feflion  from  him.  His  filencc,  in  the  commencement  of 
his  enterprizc,  ought  to  be  no  objedtion  to  his  fincerity  ; 
fince  he  maintained  the  fame  refcrve,  at  a time,  when, 
confident  with  common  fenfe,  he  could  have  entertained 
no  other  purpofe  *. 

There  was  one  Mortice,  a gentleman  of  Devonfhire, 
of  a fedentary,  ltudious  difpofition,  nearly  related  to 
Monk,  and  one  who  had  always  maintained  the  ftridleft 
intimacy  with  him.  With  this  friend  alone  did  Monk 
deliberate  concerning  that  great  enterprizc,  which  he  had 
projedfed.  Sir  John  Granville,  who  had  a commiflion 
from  the  king,  applied  to  Morrice  for  accefs  to  the  ge- 
neral ; but  received  for  anfwer,  that  the  general  defired 
him  to  communicate  his  bufinefs  to  Morrice.  Granville, 
though  importunately  urged,  twice  refufed  to  deliver  his 
meflage  to  any  but  Monk  himfelf ; and  this  cautious  po- 
litician, finding  him  now  a perfon,  whofe  fecrecy  could 
be  fafely  trufted,  admitted  him  to  his  prefence,  and  open- 
ed to  him  his  whole  intentions.  Still  he  fcrupled  to 
commit  any  thing  to  writing6 : He  delivered  only  a verbal 
meffage  by  Granville  ; alluring  the  king  of  his  fervices, 

8 Sec  note  [L]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  b Lanfdowne,  Clarendon, 
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giving  advice  for  his  condudt,  and  exhorting  him  inftant-  chap. 
ly  to  leave  the  Spanifh  territories,  and  retire  into  Hoi-  . t 

land.  He  was  apprehenfive  left  Spain  might  detain  him 
as  a pledge  for  the  recovery  of  Dunkirk  and  Jamaica. 

Charles  followed  thefe  dirediions,  and  very  narrowly 
efcaped  to  Breda.  Had  he  protradfed  hi;  journey  a few 
hours,  he  had  certainly,  under  pretence  of  honour  and 
refpedt,  been  arrefted  by  the  Spaniards. 

Lockhart,  who  was  governor  of  Dunkirk,  and  no 
wife  averfe  to  the  king's  fervice,  was  applied  to  on  this 
occafion.  The  ftate  of  England  was  fet  before  him,  the 
certainty  of  the  reftoration  reprefented,  and  the  profpedf 
of  great  favour  difplayed,  if  he  would  anticipate  the  vows 
of  the  kingdom,  and  receive  the  king  into  his  fortrefs. 

Lockhart  ftill  replied,  that  his  commiffion  was  derived 
from  an  Englifh  parliament,  and  he  would  not  open  his 
gates  but  in  obedience  to  the  fame  authority'.  This 
fcruple,  though  in  the  prefent  emergence  it  approaches 
towards  fuperftition,  it  is  difficult  for  us  entirely  to  con- 
demn. 

The  eledtions  for  the  new  parliament  went  every 
where  in  favour  of  the  king’s  party.  This  was  one  of 
thofe  popular  torrents,  where  the  moft  indifferent,  or 
even  the  moft  averfe,  are  tranfported  with  the  general 
paffion,  and  zealoufly  adopt  the  fentiments  of  the  com- 
munity to  which  they  belong.  The  enthufiafts  them- 
felves  feemed  to  be  difarmed  of  their  fury  ; and  between 
defpair  and  aftonifhment  gave  way  to  thofe  meafures, 
which,  they  found,  it  would  be  impoffible  for  them,  by 
their  utmoft  efforts,  to  withftand.  The  prefbyterians  and 
the  royalifts,  being  united,  formed  the  voice  of  the  na- 
tion, which,  without  noife,  but  with  infinite  ardour, 
called  for  the  king’s  reftoration.  The  kingdom  was  al- 
moft  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  former  party ; and  fome 

« Burnet. 
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C lxu  **  zea^ous  leaders  among  them  began  to  renew  the  demand 
V - ■ of  thofe  conditions,  which  had  been  required  of  the  late 

1660.  king  in  the  treaty  of  Newport : But  the  general  opinion 
feemed  to  condemn  all  thofe  rigorous  and  jealous  capitu- 
lations  with  their  fovereign.  Haraffed  with  convulfions 
and  diforders,  men  ardently  longed  for  repofe,  and  were 
terrified  at  the  mention  of  negociations  or  delays,  which 
might  afford  opportunity  to  the  feditious  army  ftill  to 
breed  new  confufion.  The  paffion  too  for  liberty,  having 
been  carried  to  fuch  violent  extremes,  and  having  pro- 
duced fuch  bloody  commotions,  began,  by  a natural  move- 
ment, to  give  place  to  a fpirit  of  loyalty  and  obedience  ; 
and  the  public  was  lefs  zealous  in  a caufe,  which  was  be- 
come odious,  on  account  of  the  calamities  which  had  fo 
long  attended  it.  After  the  legal  conceffions  made  by  the 
late  king,  the  conflitution  feemed  to  be  fufficiently  fe- 
cured  ; and  the  additional  conditions  infilled  on,  as  they 
had  been  framed  during  the  greateft  ardour  of  the  conteff, 
amounted  rather  to  annihilation  than  a limitation  of  mo- 
narchy. Above  all,  the  general  was  averfe  to  the  mention 
of  conditions ; and  refolvcd,  that  the  crown,  which  he 
intended  to  reftore,  fhoulJ  be  conferred  on  the  king  en- 
tirely free  and  unencumbered.  Without  farther  fcruple, 
therefore,  or  jealoufy,  the  people  gave  their  voice  in  elec- 
tions for  fuch  as  they  knew  to  entertain  fentiments  favour- 
able to  monarchy  ; and  all  paid  court  to  a party,  which, 
they  forefaw,  was  foon  to  govern  the  nation.  Though 
the  parliament  had  voted,  that  no  one  fhould  be  ele£fed, 
who  had  himfelf,  or  whofe  father  had  borne  arms  for  the 
late  king  ; little  regard  was  anywhere  paid  to  this  ordi- 
nance. The  leaders  of  the  prefbyterians,  the  earl  of  Man- 
chefter,  lord  Fairfax,  lord  Robarts,  Hollis,  Sir  Anthony 
Afhley  Cooper,  Annelley,  Lewis,  were  determined  to 
atone  for  pad  tranfgreflions  by  their  prefent  zeal  for  the 
royal  interefls } and  from  former  merits,  fucceffes,  and 

fufferings. 
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bufferings,  they  had  acquired  with  their  party  the  higheft  chap. 
credit  and  authority.  . ' f 

T he  affairs  of  Ireland  were  in  a condition  no  lefs  fa-  ^fa- 
vourable to  the  king.  As  foon  as  Monk  declared  againft 
the  Englifh  army,  he  difpatched  emiflaries  into  Ireland, 
and  engaged  the  officers  in  that  kingdom  to  concur  with 
him  in  the  fame  meafures.  Lord  Broghill,  prefident  o( 

Munfter,  and  Sir  Charles  Coote,  prefident  of  Connaught, 
went  fo  far  as  to  enter  into  a correfpondence  with  the 
king,  and  to  promife  their  affiftance  for  his  reftoration.  In 
conjunction  with  Sir  Theophilus  Jones,  and  other  officers, 
they  took  poffeffion  of  the  government,  and  excluded  Lud- 
low, who  was  zealous  for  the  rump-parliament,  but  whom 
they  pretended  to  be  in  a confederacy  with  the  Committee 
of  Safety.  They  kept  themfelves  in  readinefs  to  ferve  the 
king  ; but  made  no  declarations,  till  they  fhould  fee  the 
turn  which  affairs  took  in  England. 

But  all  thefe  promifing  views  had  almoft  been  blafted 
by  an  untoward  accident.  Upon  the  admiffion  of  the 
fecluded  members,  the  republican  party,  particularly  the 
late  king’s  judges,  were  feized  with  the  jufteft  defpair, 
and  endeavoured  to  infufe  the  fame  fentiments  into  the 
army.  By  themfelves  or  their  emiflaries,  they  repre- 
fented  to  the  foldiers,  that  all  thofe  brave  actions,  which 
had  been  performed  during  the  war,  and  which  were  fo 
meritorious  in  the  eyes  of  the  parliament,  would  no  doubt 
be  regarded  as  the  deepeft  crimes  by  the  royalifts,  and 
would  expofe  the  army  to  the  fevereft  vengeance.  That 
in  vain  did  that  party  make  profeffions  of  moderation  and 
lenity:  The  king’s  death,  the  execution  of  fo  many  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  the  fequeftration  and  imprifon- 
ment  of  the  reft,  were  in  their  eyes  crimes  fo  deep,  and 
offences  fo  perfonal,  as  muft  be  profecuted  with  the  moft 
implacable  refentment.  That  the  lofs  of  all  arrears,  and 
the  cafniering  of  every  officer  and  foldier,  were  the  lighteft 
Y j ’ puniihment, 
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When  the  parliament  met,  they  chofe  Sir  Harbottle  chap 
Grimftone  fpcaker,  a man,  who,  though  he  had  for  fome  . t 

time  concurred  with  the  late  parliament,  had  long  been  j66o. 
efteemed  affectionate  to  the  king’s  fervice.  The  great  *511'  Afrl1, 
dangers,  incurred  during  former  ufurpations,  joined  to 
the  extreme  caution  of  the  general,  kept  every  one  in 
awe  ; and  none  dared,  for  fome  days,  to  make  any  men- 
tion of  the  king.  The  members  exerted  their  fpirit  chiefly 
in  bitter  inveCtives  againft  the  memory  of  Cromwel,  and 
in  execrations  againft  the  inhuman  murder  of  their 
late  fovereign.  At  laft,  the  general,  having  fufficiently  lft  Mj^ 
founded  their  inclinations,  gave  directions  to  Annefley 
prefident  of  the  council,  to  inform  them,  that  one  Sir 
John  Granville,  a fervant  of  the  king’s,  had  been  fent 
over  by  his  majefty,  and  was  now  at  the  door  with  a let- 
ter to  the  commons.  The  loudeft  acclamations  were  ex-  The  reflo. 
cited  by  this  intelligence.  Granville  was  called  in  : The 
letter,  accompanied  with  a declaration,  greedily  read : 

Without  one  moment’s  delay,  and  without  a contradic- 
tory vote,  a committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  an  an- 
fwer:  And  in  order  to  fpread  the  famefatisfaClion  through- 
out the  kingdom,  it  was  voted  that  the  letter  and  decla- 
ration fhould  immediately  be  publifbed. 

The  people,  freed  from  the  ftate  of  fufpenfe  in  which 
they  had  fo  long  been  held,  now  changed  their  anxious 
hope  for  the  unmixt  effufions  of  joy ; and  difplayed  a 
focial  triumph  and  exultation,  which  no  private  profpe- 
rity,  even  the  greateft,  is  ever  able  fully  to  infpire.  Tra- 
ditions remain  of  men,  particularly  of  Oughtred,  the 
mathematician,  who  died  of  pleafure,  when  informed  of 
this  happy  and  furpriflng  event.  The  king’s  declaration 
was  well  calculated  to  uphold  the  fatisfa&ion,  infpircd  by 
the  profpeCf  of  public  fettlement.  It  offered  a general 
amnefty  to  all  perfons  whatfoever ; and  that  without  any 
exceptions  but  fuch  as  Ihould  afterwards  be  made  by  par- 
Y 4 liament : 
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° Lxn  ^'ament : I*  promifed  liberty  of  confcience  ;.and  a con- 

; currence  in  any  a£t  of  parliament,  which,  upon  mature 

l66°-  deliberation,  fhould  be  offered,  for  infuring  that  indul- 
gence : It  fubmitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  fame  aflem- 
bly  the  enquiry  into  all  grants,  purchafes,  and  aliena- 
tions : And  it  allured  the  foldiers  of  all  their  arrears,  and 
promifed  them,  for  the  future,  the  fame  pay  which  they 
then  enjoyed. 

The  lords,  perceiving  the  fpirit  by  which  the  king- 
dom, as  well  as  the  commons,  was  animated,  haftened  to 
re-inftate  themfelves  in  their  ancient  authority,  and  to 
take  their  lhare  in  the  fettlement  of  the  nation.  They 
found  the  doors  of  their  houfe  open;  and  all  were  ad-, 
mitted  ; even  fuch  as  had  formerly  been  excluded  on  ac- 
count of  their  pretended  delinquency. 

SthM.j.  The  two  houfes  attended;  while  the  king  was  pro- 
claimed with  great  folemnity,  in  Palace-Yard,  at  White- 
hall, and  at  Temple-Bar.  The  commons  voted  500 
pounds  to  buy  a jewel  for  Granville,  who  had  brought ' 
them  the  king’s  gracious  mefTages  : A prcfent  of  50,00a 
pounds  was  conferred  on  the  king,  10,000  pounds  on  the 
duke  of  York,  5000  pounds  on  the  duke  of  Gloucefter. 
A committee  of  lords  and  commons  was  difpatched  to 
invite  his  majefty  to  return  and  take  pofleflion  of  the  go- 
vernment. The  rapidity  vrith  tvhich  all  thefe  events 
were  condudtcd,  was  marvellous,  and  difeovered  the  paf- 
fionate  zeal  and  entire  unanimity  of  the  nation.  Such* 
an  impatience  appeared,  and  fitch  an  emulation,  in  lords, 
and  commons,  and  city,  who  fhould  make  the  moft  lively 
expreffions  of  their  joy  and  duty ; that,  as  the  noble 
hifforian  cxprefles  it,  a man  could  not  but  wonder  where 
thofe  people  dwelt,  who  had  done  all  the  mifehief,  and 
kept  the  king  fo  many  years  from  enjoying  the  comfort 
and  fupport  of  fuch  excellent  fubjedts.  The  king  him- 
felf  faid,  that  it  mult  furely  have  been  his  own  fault, 
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that  he  had  not  fooner  taken  poffeffion  of  the  throne; 
fince  he  found  every  body  fo  zealous  in  promoting  his 
happy  reA-oration. 

The  refpedd  of  foreign  powers  focn  followed  the  fub- 
miflion  of  the  king’s  fubjefts.  Spain  invited  him  to  re- 
turn to  the  Low  Countries,  and  embark  in  fome  of  her 
maritime  towns.  France  made  protedations  of  affection 
and  regard,  and  offered  Calais  for  the  fame  purpofe. 
The  States  -general  fent  deputies  with  a like  friendly  in- 
vitation. The  king  refolved  to  accept  of  this  lad  offer. 
The  people  of  the  republic  bore  him  a cordial  affe&ion  ; 
and  politics  no  longer  redraincd  their  magidrates  from 
promoting  and  expreffing  ihat  fentiment.  As  he  pafTed 
from  Breda  to  the  Hague,  he  was  attended  by  nume- 
rous crowds,  and  was  received  with  the  louded  accla- 
mations ; as  if  themfelves,  not  their  rivals  in  power  and 
commerce,  were  now  redored  to  peace  and  fecurity. 
The  States-general  in  a body,  and  afterwards  the  States 
of  Holland  apart,  performed  their  compliments  with  the 
greated  folemnity : Every  perfon  of  didinction  was  ambi- 
tious of  being  introduced  to  his  majedy;  all  ambafladors 
and  public  minillers  of  kings,  princes,  or  dates,  repaired 
to  him,  and  profefl'ed  the  joy  of  their  maders  in  his  be- 
half : So  that  one  would  have  thoqght,  that  from  the 
united  efforts  of  Chridendom,  had  been  derived  this 
revolution,  which  diffufed  every  where  fuch  univerfal 
fatisfadlion. 

T he  Englifh  fleet  came  in  fight  of  Scheveling.  Mon- 
tague had  not  waited  for  orders  from  the  parliament ; but 
had  perfuaded  the  officers,  of  themfelves,  to  tender  their 
duty  to  his  majedy.  The  duke  of  York  immediately 
went  on  board,  and  took  the  command  of  the  fleet  as 
high  admiral. 

When  the  king  difembarked  at  Dover,  he  was  met 
t>y  the  general,  whom  he  cordially  embraced.  Never 
I fubjedt 
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C lx*i  P'  in  Pr°t>ably  in  his  intentions,  had  deferved 

y — f_  i better  of  his  king  and  country.  In  the  fpace  of  a few 
1660.  months,  without  effufton  of  blood,  by  his  cautious  and 
difinterefted  conduct  alone,  he  had  beftowed  fettlement 
on  three  kingdoms,  which  had  long  been  torn  with  the 
mod  violent  convulfions : And  having  obftinately  refufed 
the  mod  inviting  conditions,  offered  him  by  the  king  as 
well  as  by  every  party  in  the  kingdom,  he  freely  reftored 
his  injured  mafter  to  the  vacant  throne.  The  king  en- 
89th  M»j.  tered  London  on  the  29th  of  May,  which  was  alfo  his 
birth-day.  The  fond  imaginations  of  men  interpreted  as 
a happy  omen  the  concurrence  of  two  fuch  joyful  periods. 


**#*  ******* 


At  this  aera,  it  may  be  proper  to  flop  a moment,  and 
take  a general  furvey  of  the  age,  fo  far  as  regards  man- 
ners, finances,  arms,  commerce,  arts  and  fciences.  The 
chief  ufe  of  hillory  is,  that  it  affords  materials  for  difqui- 
fitions  of  this  nature;  and  it  feems  the  duty  of  an  hiftorian 
, to  point  out  the  proper  inferences  and  conclufions. 

Manners  No  people  could  undergo  a change  more  fudden  and 
ami  ans.  cntjre  jn  their  manners,  than  did  the  Englifh  nation  dur- 

ing this  period.  From  tranquillity,  concord,  fubmiflion, 
fobriety,  they  paffed  in  an  inftant  to  a ftate  of  fadion, 
fanaticifm,  rebellion,  and  almoft  frenzy.  The  violence 
of  the  Englifh  parties  exceeded  any  thing  which  we  can 
now  imagine  : Had  they  continued  but  a little  longer, 
there  was  juft  reafon  to  dread  all  the  horrors  of  the  ancient 
maffacres  and  proferiptions.  The  military  ufurpers,  whofe 
authority  was  founded  on  palpable  injuftict,  and  was  fup- 
ported  by  no  national  party,  would  have  been  impelled 
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by  rage  and  defpair  into  fuch  fanguinary  meafures;  and  C h^p. 
if  thele  furious  expedients  had  been  employed  on  one  fide,  _ _'lu/ 
revenge  would  naturally  have  pufhed  the  other  party,  after  1660. 
a return  of  power,  to  retaliate  upon  their  enemies.  No 
focial  intercourfe  was  maintained  between  the  parties  ; no 
marriages  or  alliances  contrafted.  The  royalifts,  though 
opprefled,  harafled,  perfecuted,  difdained  all  affinity 
with  their  mailers.  The  more  they  were  reduced  to  fub- 
jedlion,  the  greater  fuperiority  did  they  affedt  above  thofc 
ufurpers,  who  by  violence  and  injuftice  had  acquired  an 
afcendant  over  them. 

The  manners  of  the  two  fadlions  were  as  oppofite  as 
thofe  of  the  moll  diftant  nations.  “ Your  friends,  the 
“ Cavaliers,”  faid  a parliamentarian  to  a royalill,  “ are 
“ very  diffolute  and  debauched.”  “ True,”  replied  the 
royalill,  “ they  have  the  infirmities  of  men : But  your 
“ friends,  the  Roundheads,  have  the  vices  of  devils, 

« tyranny,  rebellion,  and  fpiritual  pride J.”  Riot  and 
diforder,  it  is  certain,  notwithftanding  the  good  example 
fet  them  by  Charles  I.  prevailed  very  much  among  his 
partizans.  Being  commonly  men  of  birth  and  fortune, 
to  whom  exceffes  are  lefs  pernicious  than  to  the  vulgar, 
they  were  too  apt  to  indulge  them  (elves  in  all  pleafures, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  table.  Oppofition  to  the  rigid 
precifenefs  of  their  antagonills  encreafed  their  inclination 
to  good-fellowlhip ; and  the  character  of  a man  of  plea- 
fure  was  affedted  among  them,  as  a fure  pledge  of  attach- 
ment to  the  church  and  monarchy.  Even  when  ruined 
by  confifcations  and  fequeftrations,  they  endeavoured  to 
maintain  the  appearance  of  a carelefs  and  focial  jollity. 

“ As  much  as  hope  is  fuperior  to  fear,”  faid  a poor  and 
merry  cavalier,  “ fo  much  is  our  fituation  preferable  to 
« that  of  our  enemies.  We  laugh  while  they  tremble.” 

* Sir  Philip  Warwif. 

i Th« 
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C Lxn  P*  "^HE  gloomy  enthufiafm,  which  prevailed  among  the 
y,  parliamentary  party,  is  furely  the  moft  curious  fpe&acle 

i6«o.  prefentcd  by  any  hiftory ; and  the  moft  inftruftive,  as 
well  as  entertaining,  to  a philosophical  mind.  All  recre- 
ations were  in  a manner  fufpended  by  the  rigid  Severity 
of  the  prefbyterians  and  independents.  Horfe-races  and 
cock-matches  were  prohibited  as  the  greateft  enormities'. 
Even  bear-baiting  was  efteemed  heathenifh  and  unchri- 
stian : The  Sport  of  it,  not  the  inhumanity,  gave  offence. 
Colonel  Hcwfon,  from  his  pious  zeal,  marched  with  his 
regiment  into  London,  and  deftroyed  all  the  bears,  which 
were  there  kept  for  the  divcrfion  of  the  citizens.  This 
adventure  feems  to  have  given  birth  to  the  fidtion  of  Hu- 
dibras.  Though  the  Englifh  nation  be  naturally  candid 
and  fincere,  hypocrify  prevailed  among  them  beyond  any 
example  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  The  religious  hy- 
pocrify, it  may  be  remarked,  is  of  a peculiar  nature  ; and 
being  generally  unknown  to  the  perfon  himfelf,  though 
more  dangerous,  it  implies  Iefs  falsehood  than  any  other 
fpecies  of  infincerity.  The  old  Teftament,  preferably 
to  the  New,  was  the  favourite  of  all  the  fedlaries.  The 
eaftern  poetical  ftyle  of  that  compofition  made  it  more 
cafily  fufceptible  of  a turn,  which  was  agreeable  to  them. 

We  have  had  occafion,  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  to 
Speak  of  many  of  the  feels  which  prevailed  in  England  : 
To  enumerate  them  all  would  be  impoflible.  The 
quakers,  however,  are  So  conftderable,  at  lead  fo  Singu- 
lar, as  to  merit  Some  attention  ; and  as  they  renounced 
by  principle  the  ufe  of  arms,  they  never  made  fuch  a 
figure  in  public  tranfadlions  as  to  enter  into  any  part  of 
our  narrative. 

The  religion  of  the  quakers,  like  rmoft  others,  began 
with  the  lowed  vulgar,  and,  in  its  progrefs,  came  at  laft 
to  comprehend  people  of  better  quality  and  fafhion. 

• Killing  no  Murder. 

Georgs 
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George  Fox,  bom  at  Drayton  in  Lancalhire  in  1624,  ( 
was  the  founder  of  this  feCt.  He  was  the  fgn  of  a weaver,  ^ 
and  was  himfelf  bound  apprentice  to  a Ihoe-maker. 
Feeling  a ftronger  impulfe  towards  fpiritual  contempla- 
tions than  towards  that  mechanical  profeflion,  he  left 
his  matter,  and  went  about  the  country,  cloathed  in  a 
leathern  doublet,  a drefs  which  he  long  affected,  as  well 
for  its  Angularity  as  its  cheapnefs.  That  he  might 
wean  himfelf  from  ftiblunary  objects,  he  broke  oft'  all  con- 
nexions with  his  friends  and  family,  and  never  dwelled  a 
moment  in  one  place  ; left  habit  fhould  beget  new  con- 
nexions,  and  deprefs  the  fublimity  of  his  aerial  medi- 
tations. He  frequently  wandered  into  the  woods,  and 
paffed  whole  days  in  hollow  trees,  without  company,  or 
any  other  amufement  than  his  Bible.  Having  reached 
that  pitch  of  perfection  as  to  need  no  other  book,  he  foon 
advanced  to  another  ftate  of  fpiritual  progrefs,  and  began 
to  pay  lefs  regard  even  to  that  divine  compofition  itfelf. 
His  own  breaft,  he  imagined,  was  full  of  the  fame  infpi- 
ration,  which  had  guided  the  prophets  and  apoftles  them- 
felves;  and  by  this  inward  light  muft  every  fpiritual  ob- 
feurity  be  cleared,  by  this  living  fpirit  muft  the  dead 
letter  be  animated. 

When  he  had  been  fufficiently  confecrated  in  his  own 
imagination,  he  felt  that  the  fumes  of  felf-applaufe  foon 
diflipate,  if  not  continually  fupplied  by  the  admiration  of 
others  ; and  he  began  to  feek  profelytes.  Profelytes  were 
eafily  gained,  at  a time  when  all  men’s  affections  were 
turned  towards  religion,  and  when  the  molt  extravagant 
modes  of  it  were  fure  to  be  moft  popular.  All  the  forms 
of  ceremony,  invented  by  pride  and  oftentation,  Fox  and 
his  difciples,  from  a fuperior  pride  and  oftentation,  care- 
fully rejected  : Even  the  ordinary  rites  of  civility  were 
tunned,  as  the  nourilhment  of  carnal  vanity  and  felf- 
c°nceit.  They  would  beftow  no  titles  of  diftinCtion ; 
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The  name  of  friend  was  the  only  falutation,  with  which 
they  indifcriminately  accofted  every  one.  To  no  perfon 
would  they  make  a bow,  or  move  their  hat,  or  give  any 
figns  of  reverence.  Inftead  of  that  affeded  adulation, 
introduced  into  modern  tongues,  of  fpeaking  to  indivi- 
duals as  if  they  were  a multitude,  they  returned  to  the 
fimplicity  of  ancient  languages ; and  thou  and  thee  were 
the  only  expre (lions,  which,  on  any  confideration,  they 
Could  be  brought  to  employ. 

Dress  too,  a material  circumftance,  diftinguiflied  the 
members  of  this  fed.  Every  fuperfluity  and  ornament 
was  carefully  retrenched : No  plaits  to  their  coat,  no 
buttons  to  their  fleeves  : No  lace,  no  ruffles,  no  embroi- 
dery. Even  a button  to  the  hat,  though  fometimes  ufe- 
ful,  yet  not  being  always  fo,  was  univerfally  rejcded  by 
them  with  horror  and  deteftation. 

The  violent  enthufiafm  of  this  fed,  like  all  high  paf- 
fions,  being  too  ftrong  for  the  weak  nerves  to  fuftain, 
threw  the  preachers  into  convulfions,  and  fhakings,  and 
diftortions  in  their  limbs ; and  they  thence  received  the 
appellation  of  quakers.  A mid  ft  the  great  toleration, 
which  was  then  granted  to  all  feds,  and  even  encourage- 
ment given  to  all  innovations,  this  fed  alone  fuffercd 
perfecution.  From  the  fervour  of  their  zeal,  the  quakers 
broke  into  churches,  difturbed  public  worlhip,  and  ha- 
rafled  the  minifter  and  audience  with  railing  and  reproaches. 
When  carried  before  a magiftrate,  they  refufed  him  all 
reverence,  and  treated  him  with  the  fame  familiarity  as  if 
he  had  been  their  equal.  Sometimes  they  were  thrown 
into  mad-houfes,  fometimes  into  prifons : Sometimes 
whipped,  fometimes  pilloryed.  The  patience  and  for- 
titude, with  which  they  fuffered,  begat  compafflon,  ad- 
miration, efteem f.  A fupernatural  fpirit  was  believed 

to 


f The  following  (lory  it  told  by  Whitlocke,  p.  599.  Some  quakera  at 
HaBngton  in  Northumberland  coming  to  the  minifter  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
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to  fupport  them  under  thofe  fuffcrings,  which  the  ordi-  C a p. 
nary  (late  of  humanity,  freed  from  the  illufions  of  paflion,  ■ ' j 

is  unable  to  fuftain.  1660. 

The  quakers  creeped  into  the  army:  But  as  they 
preached  univerfal  peace,  they  feduced  the  military  zealots 
from  their  profeflion,  and  would  foon,  had  they  been  fuf- 
fcred,  have  put  an  end,  without  any  defeat  or  calamity, 
to  the  dominion  of  the  faints.  Thefe  attempts  became  a 
frefh  ground  of  perfecution,  and  a new  reafon  for  their 
progrefs  among  the  people. 

Morals  with  this  fe£t  were  carried,  or  affe&ed  to  be 
carried,  to  the  fame  degree  of  extravagance  as  religion. 

Give  a quaker  a blow  on  one  cheek,  he  held  up  the  other: 

Aik  his  cloke,  he  gave  you  his  coat  alfo : The  greateft 
intereft  could  not  engage  him,  in  any  court  of  judicature, 
to  fwear  even  to  the  truth  : He  never  afked  more  for  his 
wares  than  the  precife  fum  which  he  was  determined  to 
accept.  This  laft  maxim  is  laudable,  and  continues  ftill 
to  be  religioufly  obferved  by  that  feft. 

No  fanatics  ever  carried  farther  the  hatred  to  ceremo- 
nies, forms,  orders,  rites,  and  pofitive  inftitutions.  Evert 
baptifm  and  the  Lord’s  fupper,  by  all  other  fe&s  believed 
to  be  interwoven  with  the  very  vitals  of  chriftianity,  were 
difdainfully  rejected  by  them.  The  very  fabbath  they 
profaned.  The  holinefs  of  churches  they  derided  ; and 
they  would  give  to  thefe  facred  edifices  no  other  appella- 
tion than  that  of  /hops  or  Jiceplc-houfes.  No  priefts  were  ad- 
mitted in  their  fedf  : Every  one  had  received  from  imme- 
diate illumination  a character  much  fuperior  to  the  facer- 
dotal.  When  they  met  for  divine  worfhip,  each  rofe  up  in 

and  fpeaking  to  him,  the  people  fell  upon  the  quakers,  and  almoft  killed 
one  or  two  of  them,  who  going  out  fell  on  their  knees,  and  prayed  God  to 
pardon  the  people,  who  knew  not  what  they  did  ; and  afterwards  fpeaking 
to  the  people,  fo  convinced  them  of  the  evil  ihey  had  done  in  beating  them, 
that  the  country  people  fell  a quarrelling*  and  beat  one  another  more  than 
they  had  before  beaten  the  quakcra. 
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CHAP,  his  place,  and  delivered  the  extemporary  infpirations  of 
1 r the  Holy  Ghoft  : Women  alfo  were  admitted  to  teach  the 

1660.  brethren,  and  were  confidered  as  proper  vehicles  to  con- 
vey the  -didlates  of  the  fpirit.  Sometimes  a great  many 
preachers  were  moved  to  fpeak  at  once  : Sometimes  a to- 
tal filence  prevailed  in  their  congregations. 

Some  quakers  attempted  to  fail  forty  days  in  imitation 
of  Chrift  ; and  one  of  them  bravely  perifiied  in  the  expe- 
riment ».  A female  quaker  came  naked  into  the  church 
where  the  prote£lor  fate  ; being  moved  by  the  fpirit,  as 
file  laid,  to  appear  as  a fign  to  the  people.  A number  of 
them  fancied,  that  the  renovation  of  all  things  had  com- 
menced, and  that  cloaths  were  to  be  rejected  together 
with  other  fuperfluities.  The  fufferings,  which  followed 
the  praiflice  of  this  dodlrine,  were  a fpecies  of  perfecution 
not  well  calculated  for  promoting  it. 

James  Naylor  was  a quaker,  noted  for  blafphemy, 
or  rather  madnefs,  in  the  time  of  the  proteftorfhip.  He 
fancied  that  he  himfclf  was  transformed  into  Chrift,  and 
was  become  the  real  faviour  of  the  world  ; and  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  frenzy,  he  endeavoured  to  imitate  many 
a&ions  of  the  Melliah  related  in  the  evangelifts.  As  he 
bore  a refemblance  to  the  common  pictures  of  Chrift  j he 
allowed  his  beard  to  grow  in  a like  form : He  raifed  a per- 
fon  from  the  dead h : He  was  miniftered  unto  by  women  ‘ : 
He  entered  Briftol,  mounted  on  a horfe : I fuppofe,  from 
the  difficulty  in  that  place  of  finding  an  afs  : His  difciples 
. fpread  their  garments  before  him,  and  cried,  “ Hofanna 
**  to  the  higheft ; holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  God  of  Sab- 
“ baoth.”  When  carried  before  the  magiftrate,  he  would 
give  no  other  anfwer  to  all  queftions  than  “ thou  haft 

% Whitloclce,  p.  624. 

h HarJeian  Mifcellany,  vol.  vi.  p.  399.  One  Dorcas  Earberry  made  oath 
before  a magiftrate,  that  fhe  had  been  dead  two  dayt,  and  that  Naylor  had 
brought  her  to  life.  * Id.  ib, 

“ faid 
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“ Caid  it.”  What  is  remarkable,  the  parliament  thought  c p, 
that  the  matter  deferved  their  attention.  Near  ten  days  _ 
they  fpent  in  enquiries  and  debates  about  him  k.  They 
condemned  him  to  be  pilloryed,  whipped,  burned  in  the 
face,  and  to  have  his  tongue  bored  through  with  a red  hot 
iron.  AH  thefe  feverities  he  bore  with  the  ufual  patience. 

So  far  his  delufion  fupported  him.  But  the  fequel  fpoiled 
all.  He  was  fent  to  Bridewell,  confined  to  hard  labour, 
fed  on  bread  and  water,  and  debarred  from  all  his  dif- 
ciples,  male  and  female.  His  illufion  diflipated  ; and 
after  fome  time,  he  was  contented  to  come  out  an  ordi- 
nary man,  and  return  to  his  ufual  occupations. 

The  chief  taxes  in  England,  during  the  time  of  the 
commonwealth,  were  the  monthly  affeffments,  the  excife, 
and  the  cuftoms.  The  affefl'ments  were  levied  on  perfonal 
eftates  as  well  as  on  land  1 ; and  commiflioners  were  ap- 
pointed in  each  county  for  rating  the  individuals.  The 
higheft  affeffment  amounted  to  120,000  pounds  a month 
in  England  ; the  lowed:  was  35,000.  The  aflefl’ments 
in  Scotland  were  fometimes  10,000  pounds  a month  01 ; 
commonly  6000.  Thofe  on  Ireland  gcoo.  At  a me- 
dium, this  tax  might  have  afforded  about  a million  a year. 

The  excife,  during  the  civil  wars,  was  levied  on  bread, 
flefh-meat,  as  well  as  beer,  ale,  ftrong-waters,  and  many 
other  commodities.  After  the  king  was  fubdued,  bread 
and  flefh-meat  were  exempted  from  excife.  The  cuftoms 
on  exportation  were  lowered  in  1656  n.  In  1650,  com- 
mifiioners  were  appointed  to  levy  both  cuftoms  and  ex- 
cifes.  Cromwel  in  1657  returned  to  the  old  pra&ice  of 
farming.  Eleven  hundred  thottfand  pounds  were  then 
offered,  both  for  cuftoms  and  excife,  a greater  fum  than 
had  ever  been  levied  by  the  comm'.flioners  3:  The  whole 
of  the  taxes  during  that  period  might  at  a rpedium  amount 


* Thorlor,  vol.  ▼.  p.  708. 
m Thurioe,  vol.  »».  p,  476. 

0 ThuTloe,  vol.  vi.  p.  425. 
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C LXU  P'  t0  a^ove  tw0  m'M'ons  2 year;  a fum,  which,  though 
1 ‘ . moderate,  much  exceeded  the  revenue  of  any  former 

1660.  king  >\  Sequeftrations,  compofitions,  fale  of  crown  and 
chfirch  lands,  and  of  the  lands  of  delinquents,  yielded 
alfo  confiderable  fums,  but  very  difficult  to  be  eflimated. 
Church  lands  are  faid  to  have  been  fold  for  a million  a. 
None  of  tbefe  were  ever  valued  at  above  ten  or  eleven 
years  purchafe  r.  The  eilates  of  delinquents  amounted 
to  above  200,000  pounds  a year  Cromwel  died  more 
than  two  millions  in  debt  ‘ ; though  the  parliament  had 
left  him  in  the  treafury  above  500,000  pounds ; and  in 
ftores,  the  value  of  700,000  pounds 

The  committee  of  danger  in  April  1648  voted  to  raife 
the  army  to  40,000  men  w.  The  fame  year,  the  pay  of 
the  army  was  eftimated  at  80,000  pounds  a month  x. 
The  eftablifliment  of  the  army  in  1652,  was  in  Scotland 
15,000  foot,  2580  horfe,  560  dragoons  ; in  England, 
4700  foot,  2520  horfe,  garrifons  6154.  In  all,  31,519, 
befides  officers  r.  The  army  in  Scotland  was  afterwards 
confiderably  reduced.  The  army  in  Ireland  was  not 
much  fhort  of  20,000  men  ; fo  that  upon  the  whole,  the 
commonwealth  maintained  in  1652  a {landing  army  of 
more  than  50,000  men.  Its  pay  amounted  to  a yearly 
fum  of  1,047,715  pounds*.  Afterwards  the  protestor 
reduced  the  eftablifliment  to  30,000  men  as  appears  by 
the  Inftrument  of  Government  and  Humble  Petition  and 
Advice.  His  frequent  enterprises  obliged  him  from  time 
to  time  to  augment  them.  Richard  had  on  foot  in  Eng- 
land an  army  of  13,258  men,  in  Scotland  9506,  in  Ire- 

P It  appears  that  the  late  king's  revenue  from  1637,  to  the  meeting  of  the 
long  parliament,  was  only  900,000  pounds,  of  which  zoo, 000  may  be  efteem- 
cd  illegal.  S Dr.  Walker,  p.  14.  * Thutloe,  vol.  i.  p.  75J. 

* Ibid.  vol.  Si.  p.  414.  * Ibid.  vol.  vii.  p.  667. 

u World's  Miftake  in  Oliver  Cromwel.  w Whitlocke,  p,  298. 

* Ibid.  p.  378,  f Journal,  zd  December,  1652. 

* Id.  ibid. 
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The  foot  foldiers  had  com-  Chap. 
The  horfe  had  two  {hillings  LaI‘  , 


land  about  jo,Coo  men  *. 
monly  a {hilling  a day  b 
and  fix  pence  ; fo  that  many  gentlemen  and  younger 
brothers  of  good  family  inlifted  in  the  prote&or’s  cavalry  c. 
No  wonder  that  fuch  men  were  averfe  from  the  re-efta- 
blifhment  of  civil  government,  by  which,  they  well  knew, 
they  rauft  be  deprived  of  fo  gainful  a profeflion. 

At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Worcefter,  the  parlia- 
ment had  on  foot  about  80,000  men,  partly  militia,  part- 
ly regular  forces.  The  vigour  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  the  great  capacity  of  thofe  members  who  had  afl'um- 
ed  the  government,  never  at  any  time  appeared  fo  con- 
fpicuous d. 

The  whole  revenue  of  the  public,  during  the  protec- 
torfliip  of  Richard,  was  eftimated  at  1,868,717  pounds  : 
His  annual  expences  at  2,201,540  pounds.  An  addi- 
tional revenue  was  demanded  from  parliament  '. 

The  commerce  and  induftry  of  England  encreafed 
extremely  during  the  peaceable  period  of  Charles’s  reign : 

' The  trade  to  the  Eaft-Indies  and  to  Guinea  became  con- 
fiderable.  The  Englifh  poffefTed  almoft  the  foie  trade 
with  Spain.  Twenty  thoufand  cloths  were  annually  fent 
, to  Turkey  f.  Commerce  met  with  interruption,  no  doubt, 
from  the  civil  wars  and  convulfions  which  afterwards 
prevailed  ; though  it  foon  recovered  after  the  eftablilh- 
ment  of  the  commonwealth.  The  war  with  the  Dutch, 
by  diftrefling  the  commerce  of  fo  formidable  a rival,  ferved 
to  encourage  trade  in  England  : The  Spanilh  war  was 
to  an  equal  degree  pernicious.  All  the  effects  of  the 
Englilh  merchants,  to  an  immenfe  value,  were  confif- 
cated  in  Spain.  The  prevalence  of  democratical  principles 
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a J :iirn.l,  6th  of  April,  1659.  b Thurloe,  vol.  i.  p.  395. 

rol.  ii.  p.  414.  c Gumble’s  Life  of  Monk.  A Whitlock*, 

p.  477.  e Journal,  7th  April,  1659.  f Stafford  3 Letters, 

irol.  i.  p,  4ii.4'3-43°  46/*  _ , 
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C LXU  P’  en8a8et*  l^e  country  gentlemen  to  bind  their  fonsappren- 

^ i tices  to  merchants  B ; and  commerce  has  ever  fince  been 

1660.  more  honourable  in  England  than  in  any  other  European 
kingdom.  The  exclufive  companies,  which  formerly 
confined  trade,  were  never  exprefsly  abolifhed  by  any  or- 
dinance of  parliament  during  the  commonwealth  ; but  as 
men  payed  no  regard  to  the  prerogative  whence  the 
charters  of  thefe  companies  were  derived,  the  monopoly 
was  gradually  invaded,  and  commerce  encreafed  by  the 
encrcafe  of  liberty.  Intcrcft  in  1650  was  reduced  to  fix 
per  cent. 

The  cuftoms  in  England,  before  the  civil  wars,  are 
faid  to  have  amounted  to  500,000  pounds  a year  h : A 
fum  ten  times  greater  than  during  the  belt  period  in  queen 
Elizabeth’s  reign:  But  there  is  probably  fome  exagge- 
ration in  this  matter. 

The  poft-houfe  in  1653,  was  farme^  at  10,000  pounds 
a year,  which  was  deemed  a confiderable  fum  for  the  three 
kingdoms.  Letters  paid  only  about  half  the  prefent 
poftage. 

From  1619  to  1638,  there  had  been  coined  6,900,042 
pounds.  From  1638  to  1657,  the  coinage  amounted  to' 
7>733’521  pounds  *.  Dr.  Davenant  has  told  us,  from 
the  regillers  of  the  mint,  that,  between  1558  and  1659, 
there  had  been  coined  19,832,476  pounds  in  gold  and 
lilver. 

The  firft  mention  of  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate,  is 
about  1660  fc.  Afparagus,  artichoaks,  colliflower,  and 
a variety  of  fallads,  were  about  the  fame  time  introduced 
into  England  '. 

The  colony  of  New  England,  encreafed  by  means  of 
the  puritans,  who  fled  thither,  in  order  to  free  themfelves 

Z Clarend'n.  h Lewis  Robeil’s  Treafure  of  Traffick. 

* H*pny  future  State  of  England,  * Anderfon,  vol.  ii.  p.  m. 
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from  the  conftraint  which  Laud  and  the  church  party  CHAP, 

had  impofcd  upon  them;  and,  before  the  commencement  _■ 

of  the  civil  wars,  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  contained  25,000  *660. 

fouls  m.  For  a likereafon,  the  catholics,  afterwards,  who 
found  the.mfelves  expofed  to  many  hardlhips,  and  dreaded 
Hill  worfe  treatment,  went  over  to  America  in  great  num- 
bers, and  fettled  the  colony  of  Maryland. 

Before  the  civil  wars,  learning  and  the  fine  arts  were 
favoured  at  court,  and  a good  tafte  began  to  prevail  in  the 
nation.  The  king-loved  pictures,  fometimes  handled  the 
pencil  himfelf,  and  was  a good  judge  of  the  art.  The 
pieces  of  foreign  mailers  were  bought  up  at  a vaft  price; 
and  the  value  of  pirftures  doubled  in  Europe  by  the  emu- 
lation between  Charles  and  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  who  were 
touched  with  the  fame  elegant  paflion.  Vandyke  was 
carcfied  and  enriched  at  court.  Inigo  Jones  was  mailer 
of  the  king’s  buildings  ; though  afterwards  perfecuted  by 
the  parliament,  on  account  of  the  part  which  he  had  in 
rebuilding  St.  Paul’s,  and  for  obeying  fome  orders  of 
council,  by  which  he  was  direfled  to  pull  down  houfes, 
in  order  to  make  room  for  that  edifice.  Laws,  who  had 
not  been  furpafied  by  any  mufician  before  him,  was  much 
beloved  by  the  king,  who  called  him  the  father  of  mufic. 

Charles  was  a good  judge  of  writing,  and  was  thought 
by  fome  more  anxious  with  regard  to  purity  of  llyle  than 
became  a monarch  Notwithftanding  his  narrow  reve- 
nue, and  his  freedom  from  all  vanity,  he  lived  in  fuch 
magnificence,  that  he  pollell'ed  four  and  twenty  palaces, 
all  of  them  elegantly  and  completely  furnifrted  ; inlomuch 
that,  when  he  removed  from  one  to  another,  he  was  not 
obliged  to  tranfport  any  thing  along  with  him. 

Cromwei.,  though  himfelf  a barbarian,  was  not  in- 
Ipnfible  to  literary  merit.  Ulher,  notwithftanding  his 
being  a bilhop,  received  a pen  lion  from  him.  Marvel 

n Britiib  Empire  in  America,  »ol.  i.  p.  37*.  » Burner. 
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Chap.  and  Milton  were  in  his  fervice.  Waller,  who  was  his 
■ _ _ ■ relation,  was  careflcd  by  him.  7'he  poet  always  faid, 

1660.  that  the  Prote£tor  himfelf  was  not  fo  wholly  illiterate  as 
was  commonly  imagined.  He  gave  a hundred  pounds  a 
year  to  the  divinity  profefior  at  Oxford  ; and  an  hiftorian 
mentions  this  bounty  as  an  inftance  of  his  love  of  litera- 
ture He  intended  to  have  erected  a college  at  Durham 
for  the  benefit  of  the  northern  counties. 

Civil  wars,  efpecially  when  founded  on  principles  of 
liberty,  are  not  commonly  unfavourable  to  the  arts  of 
eloquence  and  compofition  ; or  rather,  by  prefenting  no- 
bler and  more  interefting  objects,  they  amply  compenfate 
that  tranquility  of  which  they  bereave  the  rnufes.  The 
fpecches  of  the  parliamentary  orators  during  this  period 
are  of  a (train  much  fuperior  to  what  any  former  age  had 
produced  in  England  ; and  the  force  and  compafs  of  our 
tongue  were  then  firft  put  to  trial.  It  mull,  however, 
be  confeffed,  that  the  wretched  fanaticifm,  which  fo 
much  infe&cd  the  parliamentary  party,  was  no  lefs  de- 
ltrudtive  of  tafte  and  fcience,  than  of  all  law  and  order. 
Gaiety  and  wit  were  proferibed:  Human  learning  de- 
fpifed  : Freedom  of  enquiry  detefted : Cant  and  hypocrify 
alone  encouraged.  It  was  an  article  pofitively  infifted  on 
in  the  preliminaries  to  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  that  all 
play-houfcs  fhould  for  ever  be  abolifhed.  Sir  John  Da- 
venant,  fays  Whitlecke  r,  fpealcing  of  the  year  1658, 
publifhed  an  opera,  notwithftanding  the  nicety  of  the 
times.  All  the  king’s  furniture  was  put  to  fale  : His  pic- 
tures, difpofed  of  at  very  low  prices,  enriched  all  the 
collections  in  Europe  : The  cartoons,  when  complete, 
were  only  appraifed  at  300  pounds,  though  the  whole 
collection  of  the  king’s  curiofities  was  fold  at  above 
50,000  s.  Even  the  royal  palaces  were  pulled  in  pieces, 

• deals’*  Hiftoryof  the  Puritans,  vol.  iv.  p.  123.  P P.639. 
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and  the  materials  of  them  fold.  The  very  library  and  c p. 
medals  at  St.  James’s  were  intended  by  the  generals  to  . — — f 
be  brought  to  auCtion,  in  order  to  pay  the  arrears  offomc  ,66o< 
regiments  of  cavalry  quartered  near  London:  But  Sel- 
den,  apprehenfive  of  the  lofs,  engaged  his  friend  Whit- 
locke,  then  lord-keeper  for  the  commonwealth,  to  apply 
for  the  office  of  librarian.  This  expedient  faved  that  va- 
luable collection. 

It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that  the  greateft  genius  by 
far  that  (hone  out  in  England  during  this  period,  was 
deeply  engaged  with  thefe  fanatics,  and  even  proftituted 
his  pen  in  theological  controverfy,  in  fa&ious  difputes, 
and  in  juftifying  the  moft  violent  meafures  of  the  party. 

This  was  John  Milton,  whofe  poems  are  admirable, 
though  liable  to  fome  objections;  his  profe  writings 
difagreeable,  though  not  altogether  defective  in  genius. 

Nor  are  all  his  poems  equal : His  Paradife  Loft,  his  Co- 
mus,  and  a few  others,  fhine  out  amidft  fome  flat  and  in- 
fipid  compofitions  : Even  in  the  Paradife  Loft,  his  capital 
performance,  there  are  very  long  paflages,  amounting  to 
near  a third  of  the  work,  almoft  wholly  deftitute  of  har- 
mony and  elegance,  nay,  of  all  vigour  of  imagination. 

This  natural  inequality  in  Milton’s  genius  was  much 
encreafed  by  the  inequalities  in  his  fubjeCl  ; of  which 
foftie  parts  are  of  themfelves  the  moft  lofty  that  can  enter 
into  human  conception  ; others  would  have  required  the 
moft  laboured  elegance  of  compofition  to  fupport  them. 

It  is  certain,  that  this  author,  when  in  a happy  mood, 
and  employed  on  a noble  fubjeCl,  is  the  moft  wonderfully 
fublime  of  any  poet  in  any  language;  Homer  and  Lucre- 
tius and  Tafl'o  not  excepted.  More  concife  than  Homer, 
piore  Ample  than  Tafl'o,  more  nervous  than  Lucretius ; 
had  he  lived  in  a later  age,  and  learned  to  polifh  fome 
rudenefs  in  his  verfes  ; had  he  enjoyed  better  fortune, 
and  poflefled  leifure  to  watch  the  returns  of  genius  in 
Z 4 hitnfelf, 
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C lxii  ^ he  had  attained  the  pinnacle  of  perfection,  and 

i,  _ ' borne  away  the  palm  of  epic  poetry. 

i6fo.  It  is  well  known,  that  Milton  never  enjoyed  in  his 
lifetime  the  reputation  which  he  deferved.  His  Paradife 
Loft  was  long  neglected  : Prejudices  againft  an  apojogift 
for  the  regicides,  and  againft  a work  not  whorl v purged 
from  the  cant  of  former  times,  kept  the  ignorant  world 
from  perceiving  the  prodigious  merit  of  that  performance. 
Lord  SomerS,  by  encouraging  a good  edition  of  it,  about 
twenty  years  after  the  author’s  death,  f:rft  brought  it  intoi 
requeft  ; and  Tonfon,  in  his  dedication  of  a fmailer  edi- 
tion, fpeaks  of  it  as  a work  juft  beginning  to  be  known. 
Even  during  the  prevalence  of  Milton’s  part)1,  he  leems 
never  to  have  been  much  regarded  ; and  Whitlocke  1 talks 
of  one  Milton,  as  he  calls  him,  a blind  man,  who  was 
employed  in  mandating  a treaty  with  Sweden  into  Latin. 
Thefe  forms  of  expreffion  are  amufing  to  pofterity,  who 
conftder  how  obfeure  Whitlocke  himlelf,  though  lord- 
keeper,  and  ambalfador,  and  indeed  a man  of  great  abi- 
lities and  merit,  has  become  in  comparifon  of  Milton. 

It  is  not  ftrange  that  Milton  received  no  encourage- 
ment after  the  reftoration  : It  is  more  to  be  admired 
that  he  efcapcd  with  his  life.  Many  of  the  cavaliers 
blamed  extremely  that  lenity  towards  him,  which  was  fo 
honourable  in  the  king,  and  fo  advantageous  to  pofterifcy. 

1 1 is  Paid,  that  he  had  faved  Davpnant’s  life  duiing  the 
protcdtorftiip  ; and  Davenant  in.  return  afforded  him  like 
protection  after  the  reftoration;  being  fenftble,  that  mep 
of  letters  ought  always  to  regard  the  r fympathy  of  tafte 
as  a more  powerful  band  of  union,  than  any  difference 
of  party  or  opinion  as  a fource  of  animofity.  It  was  dur- 
ing a ftatc  of  poverty,  blindnefs,  difgrace,  danger,  and 
pid  age,  that  Milton  compofcd  his  wonderful  poem, 
yvhich  not  only  furpafled  all  the  performances  of  his  co- 
r P.  63}. 
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temporaries,  but  all  the  eompofitions  which  had  flowed  c 
from  his  pen,  during  the  vigour  of  his  age,  and  the  height  . ■ 

of  his  profperity.  ' '1  his  circumftance  is  not  the  leaft  re-  i*<e« 
markable  of  all  thofe  which  attend  that  great  genius.  He 
died  in  1674,  aged  66. 

W aller  was  the  firft  refiner  of  Englifh  poetry,  at  leaft 
of  Englifh  rhyme  ; but  his  performances  ftil]  abound  with 
many  faults,  and,  what  is  more  material,  they  contain 
but  feeble  and  fuperficial  beauties.  Gaiety,  wit,  and  in- 
genuity are  their  ruling  charadler:  They  afpire  not  to 
the  fublime ; ftill  lets  to  the  pathetic.  They  treat  of 
love,  without  making  us  feel  any  tendernefs;  and  abound 
in  panegyric,  without  exciting  admiration.  The  pane- 
gyric, however,  on  Cromwel,  contains  more  force  than 
we  fhould  expe£I  from  the  other  eompofitions  of  this  poet. 

Waller  was  born  to  an  ample  fortune,  was  early 
introduced  to  the  court,  and  lived  in  the  beft  company. 

He  poflefled  talents  for  eloquence  as  well  as  poetry  ; and 
till  his  death,  which  happened  in  a good  old  age,  he  was 
the  delight  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  The  errors  of  his 
life  proceeded  more  from  want  of  courage,  than  of  honour 
or  integrity.  He  died  in  1687,  aged  8/. 

Cowley  is  an  author  extremely  corrupted  by  the  bad 
tafle  of  his  age;  but,  had  he  lived  even  in  the  pureft  times 
of  Greece  or  Rome,  he  muft  always  have  been  a very  in- 
different poet.  He  had  no  ear  for  harmony;  and  his 
verfes  are  only  Jcnown  to  be  fuch  by  the  rhyme,  which 
terminates  them.  In  his  rugged  untuneable  numbers  are 
conveyed  fentiments  the  mod  ftrained  and  diftorted  ; long 
fpun  allegories,  diftant  allufions,  and  forced  conceits. 

Great  ingenuity,  however,  and  vigour  of  thought,  fomc- 
times  break  out  amiaft  thofe  unnatural  conceptions:  A 
few  anacreontics  furprizeus  by  their  eafeand  gaiety:  His 
profe  writings  pleafe,  by  the  honefty  and  goodnefs  which 
they  exprefs,  and  even  by  their  fpleen  and  melancholy. 

This  author  was  much  more  praifed  and  admired  during 
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C lxu  P’  ^‘s  ^‘^et'rne’  an^  celebrated  after  his  death,  than  the  great 

t Milton.  He  died  in  1667,  aged  49. 

1660.  Sir  John  Denham,  in  his  Cooper’s  Hill  (for  none  of 
his  other  poems  merit  attention),  has  a loftinefs  and  vi- 
gour, which  had  not  before  him  been  attained  by  any 
Englifh  poet  who  wrote  in  rhyme.  The  mechanical 
difficulties  of  that  meafure  retarded  its  improvement. 
Shakefpeare,  whofe  tragic  feenes  are  fometimes  fo  won- 
derfully forcible  and  expreffive,  is  a very  indifferent  poet 
when  he  attempts  to  rhyme.  Precifion  and  neatnefs  are 
chiefly  wanting  in  Denham.  He  died  in  1688,  aged  73. 

No  Englifh  author  in  that  age  was  more  celebrated 
both  abroad  and  at  home,  than  Hobbes : In  our  time,  he 
is  much  negledted:  A lively  inftance,  how  precarious  all 
reputations  founded  on  reafoning  and  philofophy!  A 
pleafant  comedy,  which  paints  the  manners  of  the  age, 
andexpofesa  faithful  piciure  of  nature,  is  a durable  work, 
and  is  tranfmitted  to  the  lateft  pofterity.  But  a fyftem, 
whether  phyftcal  or  metaphyfical,  commonly  owes  its  fuc- 
cefs  to  its  novelty;  and  is  no  fooner  canvafTed  with  im- 
partiality than  its  weaknefs  is  difeovered.  Hobbes’s  po^ 
litics  are  fitted  oply  to  promote  tyranny,  and  his  ethics 
to  encourage  licentioufnefs.  Though  an  enemy  to  reli- 
gion, he  partakes  nothing  of  the  fpirit  of  fcepticifm;  but 
is  as  pofitive  and  dogmatical  as  if  human  reafon,  and  his 
reafon  in  particular,  could  attain  a thorough  convidtion 
in  thefe  fubje&s.  Clearnefs  and  propriety  of  ftyle  are  the 
chief  excellencies  of  Hobbes’s  writings.  In  his  own  per-; 
fon  he  is  reprefented  to  have  been  a man  of  virtue;  a cha- 
racter no  wife  furprizing,  notwithftanding  his  libertine 
fyftem  of  ethics.  Timidity  is  the  principal  fault  with 
which  he  is  reproached : He  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age, 
yet  could  never  reconcile  himfelf  to  the  thoughts  of  death. 
The  boldnefs  of  his  opinions  and  fentiments  form  a re- 
markable contraft  to  this  part  of  his  character.  He  died 
in  1679,  aged  91, 
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Harrington’s  Oceana  was  well  adapted  to  that  age,  c ha  P. 
when  the  plans  of  imaginary  republics  were  the  daily  ■ ' < 

fubjedls  of  debate  and  converfation  ; and  even  in  our  time,  1660. 
it  is  juftly  admired  as  a work  of  genius  and  invention. 

The  idea,  however,  of  a perfect  and  immortal  common- 
wealth will  always  be  found  as  chimerical  as  that  of  a 
perfe£t  and  immortal  man.  The  ftyle  of  this  author 
wants  eafe  and  fluency  ; but  the  good  matter,  which  his 
work  contains,  makes  compenfation.  He  died  in  1677, 
aged  66. 

Harvey  is  entitled  to  the  glory  of  having  made,  by 
reafoning  alone,  without  any  mixture  of  accident,  a ca- 
pital difeovery  in  one  of  the  moft  important  branches  of 
fcience.  He  had  alfo  the  happinefs  of  eftablifhing  at  once 
his  theory  on  the  moft  folid  and  convincing  proofs ; and 
pofterity  has  added  little  to  the  arguments  fuggefted  by 
his  induftry  and  ingenuity.  His  treatife  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  is  farther  embellilhed  by  that  warmth 
and  fpirit  which  fo  naturally  accompany  the  genius  of 
invention.  This  great  man  was  much  favoured  by 
Charles  I,  who  gave  him  the  liberty  of  ufing  all  the  deer 
in  the  royal  forefts  for  perfecting  his  difeoveries  on  the 
generation  of  animals.  It  was  remarked,  that  no  phy- 
fician  in  Europe,  who  had  reached  forty  years  of  age,  ever, 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  adopted  Harvey’s  do£trine  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  that  his  practice  in  London 
diminifhed  extremely,  from  the  reproach  drawn  upon  him 
by  that  great  and  fignal  difeovery.  So  flow  is  the  progrefs 
of  truth  in  every  fcience,  even  when  not  oppofed  by  fac- 
tious or  fuperftitious  prejudices  ! He  died  in  1657, 
aged  79. 

1 his  age  affords  great  materials  for  hiftory;  but  did 
not  produce  any  accompli/hed  hiftorian.  Clarendon, 
however,  will  always  be  efteemed  an  entertaining  writer, 
even  independent  of  our  curiofity  to  know  the  facts  which 
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C LXM  P'  re^ates"  ^IS  's  Pro^'x  an^  redundant,  and  fuffio- 
L _ _ _r  cates  us  by  the  length  of  its  periods  : But  it  difcovers 
1660.  imagination  and  fentiment,  and  pleafes  us  at  the  fame 
time  that  we  difapprove  of  it.  He  is  more  partial  in  ap- 
pearance than  in  reality  : For  he  feems  perpetually  anxious 
to  apologize  for  the  king;  but  his  apologies  are  often  well 
grounded.  He  is  lefs  partial  in  his  relation  of  fa£ls,  than 
in  his  account  of  charaflcrs  : He  was  too  honed  a man 
to  falfify  the  former ; his  affedlions  were  eafily  capable, 
unknown  to  himfclf,  of  difguifing  the  latter.  An  air  of 
probity  and  goodnefs  runs  through  the  whole  work;  as 
thefc  qualities  did  in  reality  embelliih  the  whole  life  of 
the  author.  He  died  in  1674,  aged  66. 

These  are  the  chief  performances  which  engage  the 
attention  of  poderity.  Thofe  numberlefs  produ£lions, 
with  which  the  prefs  then  abounded ; the  cant  of  the 
pulpit,  the  declamations  of  party,  the  fubtilties  of  theo- 
logy,  all  thefe  have  long  ago  funk  in  filence  and  obli- 
vion. Even  a writer,  fuch  as  Selden,  whofe  learning 
was  his  chief  excellency  ; or  Chillingworth,  an  acute 
difputant  againd  the  papids,  will  fcarcely  be  ranked  among 
the  dallies  of  our  language  or  country. 
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CHARLES  IL 
CHAP.  LXIII. 

New  miniftry AEt  of  indemnity Settlement  of 

the  revenue Trial  and  execution  of  the  regicides 

. Diffolution  of  the  convention Parliament 

Prelacy  refiored Injur  re  Elion  of  the  Alille- 

narians Affairs  of  Scotland Conference  at 

the  Savoy Arguments  for  and  againjl  a compre- 
hension  A new  parliament Bifhop s'  feats 

reft  or ed Corporation  aft All  of  uniformity 

King's  marriage Trial  of  Vane and 

execution Prejbyterian  clergy  ejected Dun- 
kirkfold  to  the  French Declaration  of  indulgence 

Decline  of  Clarendon's  credit. 

CHARLES  II.  when  he  afcended  the  throne  of  c H A p, 
his  anceftors,  was  thirty  years  of  age.  He  poffeffed  LXIII. 
a vigorous  conftitution,  a fine  fhape,  a manly  figure,  a ’ J 

graceful  air;  and  though  his  features  were  harfh,  yet 
was  his  countenance  in  the  main  lively  and  engaging. 

He  was  in  that  period  of  life,  when  there  remains  enough 
of  youth  to  render  the  perfon  amiable,  without  prevent- 
ing that  authority  and  regard  which  attend  the  years  of 
experience  and  maturity.  Tendernefs  was  excited  by  the 
memory  of  his  recent  adverfities.  His  prefent  profperity 
was  the  objedl  rather  of  admiration  than  of  envy.  And 
as  the  fudden  and  furprizing  revolution,  which  reftored, 

him 
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CHAP.  him  to  his  regal  rights,  had  alfo  reftored  the  nation  to 
i peace,  law,  order,  and  liberty;  no  prince  ever  obtained 

1660.  a crown  in  more  favourable  circumftances,  or  was  more 
bleft  with  the  cordial  affedtion  and  attachment  of  his 
fubjedts. 

This  popularity  the  king,  by  his  whole  demeanor 
and  behaviour,  was  well  qualified  to  fupport  and  to  en- 
creafe.  To  a lively  wit  and  quick  comprehenfion,  he 
united  a juft:  underftanding,  and  a general  obfervation  both 
of  men  and  things.  The  eafieft  manners,  the  moft  un- 
affedted  politenefs,  the  moft  engaging  gaiety  accompanied 
his  converfation  and  addrefs.  Accuftomed  during  his 
exile,  to  live  among  his  courtiers  rather  like  a companion 
than  a monarch,  he  retained,  even  while  on  the  throne, 
that  open  affability,  which  was  capable  of  reconciling 
the  moft  determined  republicans  to  his  royal  dignity.  T o- 
tally  devoid  of  refentment,  as  well  from  the  natural  lenity 
as  careleflnefs  of  his  temper,  he  infured  pardon  to  the 
moft  guilty  of  his  enemies,  and  left  hopes  of  favour  to  his 
moft  violent  opponents.  From  the  whole  tenour  of  his 
actions  and  difeourfe,  he  feemed  defirous  of  lofing  the 
memory  of  part  animofities,  and  of  uniting  every  party 
in  an  affedtion  for  their  prince  and  their  native  country. 
New  mini-  Into  his  council  were  admitted  the  moft  eminent  men 
&*1‘  of  the  nation,  without  regard  to  former  diftinctions: 

The  prefbyterians,  equally  with  the  royalifts,  fhared  this 
honour.  Annefley  was  alfo  created  earl  of  Anglefey; 
Afhley  Cooper  lord  Afhley;  Denzil  Hollis  lord  Hollis. 
The  earl  of  Manchefter  was  appointed  lord  chamberlain, 
and  lord  Say,  privy  feal.  Calamy  and  Baxter,  prefbyte- 
rian  clergymen,  were  even  made  chaplains  to  the  king. 

Admiral  Montague,  created  earl  of  Sandwich,  was 
entitled,  from  his  recent  fervices,  to  great  favour  ; and  he 
obtained  it.  Monk,  created  duke  of  Albemarle,  had 
performed  fucb  fignal  fervices,  that,  according  to  a vulgar 
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and  malignant  obfervation,  he  ought  rather  to  have  ex-  C H^P.- 

pe£ted  hatred  and  ingratitude:  Yet  was  he  ever  treated  by 

the  king  with  great  marks  of  diftin&ion.  Charles’s  dif-  1660- 
pofition,  free  from  jealoufy ; and  the  prudent  behaviour 
of  the  general,  who  never  over-rated  his  merits;  pre- 
vented all  thofc  difgufts  which  naturally  arife  in  fo  deli- 
cate a fituation.  The  capacity  too  of  Albemarle  was  not 
extenfive,  and  his  parts  were  more  folid  than  fhinmg. 

Though  he  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  inferior  ftations, 
he  was  imagined,  upon  familiar  acquaintance,  not  to 
be  wholly  equal  to  thofe  great  atchievements,  which 
fortune,  united  to  prudence,  had  enabled  him  to  per- 
form ; and  he  appeared  unfit  for  the  court,  a feene  of 
life  to  which  he  had  never  been  accuftomcd.  Morrice, 
his  friend,  was  created  fecretary  of  ftate,  and  was  fup- 
ported  more  by  his  patron’s  credit  than  by  his  own  abi- 
lities or  experience. 

But  the  choice  which  the  king  at  firft  made  of  his 
principal  minifters  and  favourites,  was  the  circumftance 
which  chiefly  gave  contentment  to  the  nation,  and  prog- 
nofticated  future  happinefs  and  tranquillity.  Sir  Edward 
Hyde,  created  earl  of  Clarendon,  was  chancellor  and 
prime  minifter:  The  marquefs,  created  duke  of  Ormondj 
was  fteward  of  the  houfehold : The  earl  of  Southampton, 
high  treafurer:  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  fecretary  of  ftate. 

Thefe  men,  united  together  in  frietidlhip,  and  combining 
in  the  fame  laudable  inclinations,  fupported  each  other$ 
credit,  and  purfued  the  interefts  of  the  public. 

Agreeable  to  the  prefent  profperity  of  public  affairs, 
was  the  univerfal  joy  and  feftivity  diffufed  throughout  the 
nation.  The  melancholy  aufterity  of  the  fanatics  fell 
into  diferedit,  together  with  their  principles.  The  royal- 
ifts,  who  had  ever  affedted  a contrary  difpofition,  found 
in  their  recent  fuccefs  new  motives  for  mirth  and  gaiety; 
and  it  now  belonged  to  them  to  give  repute  and  fafhion 
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chap.  f0  their  manners.  From  pad  experience  it  had  fuffi- 
LXUI.  . 

v ciently  appeared,  that  gravity  was  very  d ftind  from  wif- 

1M0.  dom,  formality  from  virtue,  and  hypocrify  from  religion. 
The  king  himfelf,  who  bore  a flrong  ptopenfity  to 
pleafure,  fervcd,  by  his  powerful  and  engaging  ex- 
ample, to  banilh  thofe  four  and  malignant  humours, 
which  h d hitherto  engendered  fuch  confufion.  And 
though  the  jud  bounds  were  undoubtedly  palled,  when 
men  returned  from  their  former  extreme;  yet  was  the 
public  happy  in  exchanging  vices,  pernicious  to  fociety, 
for  diford. rs,  hurtful  chiefly  to  the  individuals  themfelves 
who  were  guilty  of  them. 

It  required  fome  time  before  the  feveral  parts  of  the  ■ 
date,  disfigured  by  war  and  faction,  could  recover  their 
former  arrangement:  But  the  parliament  immediately 
fell  into  good  correfpondence  with  the  king;  and  they 
treated  him  with  the  fame  dutiful  regard  which  had 
ufually  been  paid  to  his  predeceflors.  Being  fummoned 
without  the  king’s  confent,  they  received,  at  firft,  only 
the  title  of  a convention ; and  it  was  not  till  he  palled 
an  a£t  for  that  purpofe,  that  they  were  called  by 
the  appellation  of  parliament.  All  judicial  proceedings, 
tranfaded  in  the  name  of  the  commonwealth  or  protec- 
tor, were  ratified  by  a new  law.  And  both  houfes,  ac- 
knowledging the  guiltof  the  former  rebellion,  gratefully 
received,  in  their  own  name,  and  in  that  of  all  the  fub- 
jecls,  his  majefty’s  gracious  pardon  and  indemnity. 

Aft  of  in-  The  king,  before  his  reftoration,'  being  afraid  of  re- 
iemnitj.  ducing  any  of  his  enemies  to  defpair,  and  at  the  fame 
time  unwilling  that  fuch  enormous  crimes  as  had  been 
committed,  lhould  receive  a total  impunity,  had  exprefled 
himfelf  very  cautioufly  in  his  declaration  of  Breda,  and 
had  promifed  an  indemnity  to  all  criminals  but  fuch  as 
fhould  be  excepted  by  parliament.  He  now  iflued  a pro- 
clamation, declaring  that  fuch  of  the  late  king’s  judges 
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6s  did  not  yield  themfelves  prifoners  within  fourteen  days  C H^t*. 
fhould  receive  no  pardon.  Nineteen  furrendercd  them-  . 
felves:  Some  were  taken  in  their  flight  : Others  efcaped 
beyond  fea. 

The  commons  feem  to  have  been  more  inclined  to  le- 
nity than  the  lords:  The  upper  hoiife,  inflamed  by  the 

ill  ufage  which  they  had  received,  were  refolved,  befideS 
the  late  king’s  judges,  to  except  everyone,  who  had  fitten 
in  any  high  court  of  juflice.  Nay,  the  earl  of  Briftol 
moved,  that  no  pardon  might  be  granted  to  thofe  who  had 
any  wife  contributed  to  the  king’s  death.  So  wide  art 
exception,  in  which  every  one  who  had  ferved  the  par- 
liament might  be  comprehended,  gave  a general  alarm  ; 
and  men  began  to  apprehend,  that  this  motion  was  the 
effefl  of  fome  court  artifice  or  intrigue.  But  the  kin£ 
foon  difllpated  thefe  fears.  He  came  to  the  houfe  of 
peers  ; and,  in  the  moll  earneft  terms,  palled  the  aft  of 
general  indemnity.  He  urged  both  the  neceffity  of  the 
thing,  and  the  obligation  of  his  former  promife  : A pro- 
mife,  he  faid,  which  he  would  ever  regard  as  facred  ; 
fince  to  it  he  probably  owed  the  fatisfaflion,  which  at 
prefent  he  enjoyed,  of  meeting  his  people  in  parliament. 

This  meafure  of  the  king’s  was  received  with  great  ap- 
plaufe  and  fatisfaflion. 

After  repeated  felicitations*  the  aft  of  indemnity 
palled  both  houfes,  and  foon  received  the  royal  aflent. 

Thofe  who  had  an  immediate  hand  in  the  late  king’s  death, 
were  there  excepted  : Even  Cromwel,  Ireton,  Bradlhaw, 
and  others  now  dead,  were  attainted,  and  their  eflates  for- 
feited. Vane  and  Lambert,  though  none  of  the  regi- 
cides, were  alfo  excepted.  St.  John  and  feventeen  perfons 
more  were  deprived  of  all  benefit  from  this  aft,  if  they 
ever  accepted  any  public  employment.  All  who  had  fitten 
in  any  illegal  high  court  of  juftice  were  difabled  from 
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C uni  **'  bearInS  °®ccs*  Thefe  were  all  the  feverities  which  fol- 
■ — - _j  lowed  fuch  furious  civil  wars  and  convulfions. 

Settlement  The  next  bufinefs  was  the  fettlement  of  the  king’s  re- 
®f^he  reve-  venue.  In  this  work,  the  parliament  had  regard  to  public 
freedom,  as  well  as  to  the  fupport  of  the  crown.  The 
tenures  of  wards  and  liveries  had  long  been  regarded  as 
a grievous  burthen  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  : Several 
attempts  had  been  made  during  the  reign  of  James  to 
purchafe  this  prerogative,  together  with  that  of  purvey- 
ance ; and  200,000  pounds  a-year  had  been  offered  that 
prince  in  lieu  of  them  : Wardfhips  and  purveyance  had 
been  utterly  abolifhed  by  the  republican  parliament : And 
even  in  the  prefent  parliament,  before  the  king  arrived  iri 
England,  a bill  had  been  introduced,  offering  him  a coma 
penfation  for  the  emolument  of  thefe  prerogatives.  A 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  a-year  was  the  fum  agreed  to  j 
and  half  of  the  excife  was  fettled  in  perpetuity  upon  the 
crown  as  the  fund  whence  this  revenue  fhould  be  levied. 
Though  that  import  yielded  more  profit,  the  bargain 
might  beefteemed  hard}  and  it  was  chiefly  the  neceflity 
of  the  king’s  fituation,  which  induced  him  to  confent  tti 
it.  No  requeft  of  the  parliament,  during  the  prefent  joy^ 
Could  be  refufed  them. 

Tonnage  and  poundage  and  the  other  half  of  the  ex- 
cife were  granted  to  the  king  during  life.  The  parlia- 
ment even  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  vote  that  the  fettled  re- 
venue of  the  crown  for  all  charges  fhould  be  1,200,006 
pounds  a-year ; a fum  greater  than  any  Englifh  monarch 
had  ever  before  enjoyed.  But  as  all  the  princes  of  Eu- 
rope were  perpetually  augmenting  their  military  force, 
and  confequently  their  expence,  it  became  requifite  that 
England,  from  motives  both  of  honour  and  fecurity, 
fhould  bear  fome  proportion  to  them,  and  adapt  its  re- 
venue to  the  new  fyftem  of  polities  which  prevailed. 

According 
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According  to  the  chancellor’s  computation,  a charge  of  c 
800,000  pounds  a-year  was  at  prelent  requifite  for  the  u 
fleet  and  other  articles,  which  formerly  coft  the  crown 
but  eighty  thoufand.  . 

Had  the  parliament,  before  redoring  the  king,  infilled 
on  any  farther  limitations  than  thofe  which  the  conditu- 
tion  already  impofed  ; befides  the  danger  of  reviving 
former  quarrels  among  parties ; it  would  feem,  that  their 
precaution  had  been  entirely  fuperfluous.  By  reafon  of 
its  (lender  and  precarious  revenue,  the  crown  in  effeft 
Was  dill  totally  dependant.  Not  a fourth  part  of  this 
fum,  which  feemed  requifite  for  public  expences,  could 
be  levied  without  confent  of  parliament;  and  any  concef- 
fions,  had  they  been  thought  neceflary,  might,  even  after 
the  reftoration,  be  extorted  by  the  commons  from  their 
neceflitous  prince.  This  parliament  (bowed  no  intention 
of  employing  at  prefent  that  engine  to  any  fuch  purpofes  ; 
but  they  feemed  dill  determined  not  to  part  with  it  en- 
tirely, or  to  render  the  revenues  of  the  crown  fixed  and  in- 
dependent. Though  they  voted  in  general,  that  1,200,000 
pounds  a-year  (hould  be  fettled  on  the  king,  they  fcarcely 
afligned  any  funds  which  could  yield  two  thirds  of  that 
fum.  And  they  left  the  care  of  fulfilling  their  engage- 
ments to  the  future  confideration  of  parliament* 

Ik  all  the  temporary  fupplics  which  they  voted,  they 
difcovered  the  fame  cautious  frugality.  To  difband  the 
army,  fo  formidable  in  itfelf,  and  fo  much  accudomed  to 
rebellion  and  changes  of  government,  was  neceflary  for 
the  fecurity  both  of  king  and  parliament;  yet  the  com- 
mons fhowed  great  jealoufy  in  granting  the  fums  requi- 
fite for  that  end.  An  afleflment  of  76,000  pounds  a 
month  was  impofed ; but  it  was  at  fird  voted  to  continue 
only  three  months : And  all  the  other  fums,  which  they 
levied  for  that  purpofe,  by  a poll-bill  and  new  afl'eflments, 
were  dill  granted  by  parcels;  as  if  they  were  not,  as  yet, 
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CLxniP'  WC^  a^"ure^  *^e  fidelity  °f  f^e  ^an*I  t0  which  the 
. . money  was  entrufted.  Having  proceeded  fo  far  in  the 

1660.  fettlement  of  the  nation,  the  parliament  adjourned  itfelf 

Ijth  Sept.  . r J 

for  fome  time.  • 

Trial  and  During  the  recefs  of  parliament,  the  object,  which 
the  vcgU  chiefly  interefted  the  public,  was  the  trial  and  condemn- 
eidet.  ation  of  the  regicides.  The  general  indignation,  attend- 
ing the  enormous  crime  of  which  thefe  men  had  been 
guilty,  made  their  fufferings  the  fubjed  of  joy  to  the 
people:  But  in  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  that  adion, 
in  the  prejudices  of  the  times,  as  well  as  in  the  behaviour 
of  the  criminals,  a mind,  feafoned  with  humanity,  will 
find  a plentiful  fource  of  compaffion  and  indulgence. 
Can  any  one,  without  concern  for  human  blindnefs  and 
ignorance,  confider  the  demeanor  of  general  Harrifon, 
who  was  firft  brought  to  his  trial  ? With  great  courage 
and  elevation  of  fentiment,  he  told  the  court,  that  the 
pretended  crime,  of  which  he  Hood  accufed,  was  not  a 
deed  performed  in  a corner  : The  found  of  it  had  gone 
forth  to  mofl  nations  ; and  in  the  Angular  and  marvellous 
conduct  of  it  had  chiefly  appeared  the  fovereign  power 
of  heaven.  That  he  himfelf,  agitated  by  doubts,  had 
often,  with  paflionate  tears,  offered  up  his  addrefles  to  the 
divine  Majefty,  and  earneftly  fought  for  light  and  con- 
viflion  : He  had  ftill  received  affurance  of  a heavenly 
fandion,  and  returned  from  thefe  devout  fupplications 
with  more  ferene  tranquillity  and  fatisfa&ion.  That  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  were,  in  the  eyes  of  their  Creator, 
lefs  than  a drop  of  water  in  the  bucket ; nor  were  their 
erroneous  judgments  aught  but  darknefs,  compared  with 
divine  illuminations.  That  thefe  frequent  illapfes  of  the 
divine  fpirit  he  could  not  fufpedl  to  be  interefted  illufions  ; 
fince  he  was  confcious,  that,  for  no  temporal  advantage, 

• would  he  offer  injury  to  the  pooreft  man  or  woman  that 
trod  upon  the  earth.  That  all  the  allurements  of  ambi- 
tion. 
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tion,  all  the  terrors  of  imprifonment,  had  not  been  able,  chap, 
during  the  ufurpation  of  Cromwel,  to  {hake  his  fteddy  . ^ ' . 

refolution,  or  bend  him  to  a compliance  with  that  deceit-  »6*°. 
ful  tyrant.  And  that  when  invited  by  him  to  fit  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  throne,  when  offered  riches  and  fplen- 
dor  and  dominion,  he  had  difdainfully  rejected  all  tempt-  • 
ations  ; and  neglecting  the  tears  of  his  friends  and  family, 
had  {till,  through  every  danger,  held  faff  his  principles 
and  his  integrity. 

Scot,  who  was  more  a republican  than  a fanatic,  had 
faid  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  a little  before  the  refto- 
ration,  that  he  defired  no  other  epitaph  to  be  inferibed  on 
his  tomb- {tone  than  this;  Here  lies  Thomas  Scot,  who 
adjudged  the  king  to  death.  He  lupported  the  fame  fpirit 
upon  his  trial. 

Carfw,  a Millenarian,  fubmitted  to  his  trial,  faving 
to  our  Lord  jfejus  Chrijl  bis  right  to  the  government  of  theft 
kingdoms.  Some  fcruplcd  to  fay,  according  to  form,  that 
they  would  be  tried  by  God  and  their  country ; becaufe 
God  was  not  vifibly  prefent  to  judge  them.  Others  faid, 
that  they  would  be  tried  by  the  word  of  God. 

No  more  than  fix  of  the  late  king’s  judges,  Harrifon, 

Scot,  Carew,  Clement,  Jones,  and  Scrope,  were  exe- 
cuted : Scrope  alone,  of  all  thofe  who  came  in  upon  the 
king's  proclamation.  He  was  a gentleman  of  good  family 
and  of  a decent  chara£ler : But  it  was  proved,  that  he 
had  a little  before,  in  converfation,  expreffed  himfelf  as 
if  he  were  no  wife  convinced  of  any  guilt  in  condemning 
the  king.  Axtel,  who  had  guarded  the  high  court  of 
juftice,  Hacker,  who  commanded  on  the  day  of  the  king’s 
execution,  Coke,  the  folicitor  for  the  people  of  England, 
and  Hugh  Peters,  the  fanatical  preacher,  who  inflamed 
the  army  and  impelled  them  to  regicide  : All  thefe  were 
tried,  and  condemned,  and  fuffered  with  the  king’sjudges, 

Np  faint  or  confeflbr  ever  went  to  martyrdom  with  more 
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afTured  confidence  of  heaven  than  was  exprefled  by  thole 
criminals,  even  when  the  terrors  of  immediate  death, 
joined  to  many  indignities,  were  fet  before  them.  The 
reft  of  the  king’s  judges,  by  an  unexampled  lenity,  were 
reprieved  ; and  they  were  difperfed  into  feveral  prifons. 

This  punilhment  of  declared  enemies  interrupted 
not  the  rejoicings  of  the  court : But  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Gloceftcr,  a young  prince  of  promifing  hopes, 
threw  a great  cloud  upon  them.  The  king,  by  no  inci, 
dent  in  his  life,  was  ever  fo  deeply  affe&ed.  Glocefter 
was  obferved  to  poflefs  united  the  good  qualities  of  both 
his  brothers:  The  clear  judgment  and  penetration  of  the 
king  ; the  induftry  and  application  of  the  duke  of  York, 
He  was  alfo  believed  to  be  affe&ionate  to  the  religion  and 
conftitution  of  his  country.  He  was  but  twenty  years 
of  age,  when  the  fmall-pox  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

The  princefs  of  Orange,  having  come  to  England,  in 
order  to  partake  of  the  joy  attending  the  reftoration  of 
her  family,  with  whom  fhe  lived  in  great  friendlhip, 
foon  after  fickened  and  died.  The  queen-mother  payed  a 
vifit  to  herfon  ; and  obtained  his  confent  to  the  marriage 
of  the  princefs  Henrietta,  with  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
brother  to  the  French  king. 

After  a recefs  of  near  two  months,  the  parliament 
met,  and  proceeded  in  the  great  work  of  the  national 
fettlement.  They  eftablilhed  the  port -office,  wine  li- 
cences, and  fome  articles  of  the  revenue.  They  granted 
more  afieffinents,  and  fome  arrears,  for  paying  and  dif- 
banding  the  army.  Bufinefs  being  carried  on  with 
great  unanimity,  was  foon  difpatched  : And  after  they 
had  fitten  near  two  months,  the  king,  in  a fpeech  full  of 
the  moft  gracious  expreffions,  thought  proper  to  diflolve 
them. 

This  houfe  of  commons  had  been  chofen  during  the 
reign  of  the  old  parliamentary  party ; and  though  many 

royalifts 
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yoyalifts  had  creeped  in  amongft  them,  yet  did  it  chiefly  G H a v. 
confift  of  prefbyterians,  who  had  not  yet  entirely  laid  * j. 

pfide  their  old  jealoufies  and  principles.  Lenthal,  a »66o» 
member,  having  faid,  that  thofe  who  firft  took  arms 
pgainft  the  king,  were  as  guilty  as  thofe  who  afterwards 
brought  him  to  the  fcaffold,  was  feverely  reprimanded  by 
prder  of  the  houfe ; and  the  moft  violent  efforts  of  the 
long  parliament,  to  fecure  the  conftitution,  and  bring 
delinquents  to  juftice,  were  in  effetft  vindicated  and  ap- 
plauded The  claim  of  the  two  houfes  to  the  militia, 
the  firft  ground  of  the  quarrel,  however  exorbitant  an 
pfurpation,  was  never  exprefsly  refigned  by  this  parlia- 
ment. They  made  all  grants  of  money  with  a very 
fparing  hand.  Great  arrears  being  due  by  the  protedlor, 

Jo  the  fleet,  the  army,  the  navy-office,  and  every  branch 
pf  fervicc ; this  whole  debt  they  threw  upon  the  crown, 
without  eftablifhing  funds  fufficient  for  its  payment. 

Yet  notwithftanding  this  jealous  care,  exprefled  by  the 
parliament,  there  prevails  a ftory,  that  Popham,  having 
founded  the  difpofition  of  the  members,  undertook  to 
the  earl  of  Southampton  to  procure,  during  the  king’s 
life,  a grant  of  two  millions  a-year,  land  tax;  a fum, 
which,  added  to  the  cuftoms  and  excife,  would  for  ever 
have  rendered  this  prince  independent  of  his  people. 
Southampton,  it  is  faid,  merely  from  his  affetftion  to  the 
king,  had  pnwarily  embraced  the  offer ; and  it  was  not 
fill  he  communicated  the  matter  to  the  chancellor,  that 
he  was  made  fenfible  pf  its  pernicious  tendency.  It  is 
not  improbable,  that  fuch  an  offer  might  have  been  made, 
and  been  hearkened  to ; but  it  is  no  wife  probable,  that 
all  the  intereft  of  the  court  would  ever,  with  this  houfe 
of  commons,  have  been  able  to  make  it  effe&ual.  Cla- 
rendon fhowed  his  prudence,  no  lefs  than  his  integrity, 
in  entirely  rejecting  it. 

’ Journals,  vol.  tni.  p.  14, 
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chap.  The  chancellor,  from  the  fame  principles  of  conduft, 
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^ haflencd  to  difband  the  army.  When  the  king  reviewed 

1660.  thefe  veteran  troops,  -he  was  ftruck  with  their  beauty, 
order,  difcipline,  atid  martial  appearance  ; and  being 
fenfible,  that  regular  forces  are  moft  neceflary  implements 
of  royalty,  he  exprefled  a defire  of  finding  expedients 
Rill  to  retain  them.  But  his  wife  minifter  fet  before  him 
the  dangerous  fpirit  by  which  thefe  troops  were  actuated, 
their  enthufiaftic  genius,  their  habits  of  rebellion  and 
mutiny;  and  he  convinced  the  king,  that,  till  they  were 
difbanded,  he  never  could  efteem.  himfelf  fecurely  efta- 
blifhed  on  his  throne.  No  more  troops  were  retained 
than  a few  guards  and  garrifons,  about  lopo  horfe,  and 
4.00D  foot.  This  was  the  firft  appearance,  under  the 
monarchy,  of  a regular  Handing  army  in  this  ifland. 
Lord  Mordaur\t  faid,  that  the  king,  being  pofTeflcd  of 
that  force,  might  now  look  upon  himfelf  as  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  gentleman  in  England  The  fortifications  of 
Glocefter,  Taunton,  and  other  towns,  which  had  made 
j-efiftance  to  the  king  during  the  civil  wars,  were  demo-? 
lifhed. 

Clarendon  not  only  behaved  with  wifdom  and  jufi, 
tice  in  the  otiice  of  chancellor : All  the  counfels,  which 
he  gave  the  king,  tended  equally  to  promote  the  intereft 
of  prince  and  people.  Charles,  accuftomed  in  his  exile 
to  pay  entire  deference  to  the  judgment  of  this  faithful 
fervant,  continued  ftill  to  fubmit  to  his  dire&ion ; and 
for  fome  time  no  minifter  was  ever.  pofTeflcd  of  more  abfo- 
Jute  authority.  He  moderated  the  forward  zeal  of  the 
royalifts,  and  tempered  their  appetite  for  revenge.  With 
the  oppofite  party,  he  endeavoured  to  preferve  inviolate 
all  the  king’s  engagements  : He  kept  an  exact  regifter  of 


* King  James’*  Memoir*.  Thi*  prince  fay*,  that  Venncr’s  infqrreflioo 
furniftieri  a rezfon  or  pretence  fo:  keeping  op  the  guards,  which  were  intended 
at  fifft  to  hare  been  d.fbanded  with  the  reft  of  the  artpy. 
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the  promifcs  which  had  been  made  for  any  fervice,  and  he  c H A P* 
employed  all  his  induftry  to  fulfil  them.  This  good  v ' f 
minifter  was  now  nearly  allied  to  the  royal  family.  His  **>&>• 
daughter,  Ann  Hyde,  a woman  of  fpirit  and  fine  accom- 
plishments, had  hearkened,  while  abroad,  to  the  addreffes 
of  the  duke  of  York,  and,  under  promife  of  marriage, 
had  fecretly  admitted  him  to  her  bed.  Her  pregnancy 
appeared  foon  after  the  reftoration  5 and  though  many 
endeavoured  to  difluade  the  king  from  confenting  to  fo 
unequal  an  alliance,  Charles,  in  pity  to  his  friend  and 
minifier,  who  had  been  ignorant  of  thcfe  engagements, 
permitted  his  brother  fo  marry  her  u.  Clarendon  exprefTed 
great  uneafinefs  at  the  honour  which  he  had  obtained  j 
and  faid,  that,  bv  being  elevated  fo  much  above  his  rank, 
he  thence  dreaded  a more  fudden  downfal. 

Most  circumftances  of  Clarendon’s  administration  Prelacy 
have  met  with  applaufe  : His  maxims  alone  in  the  con-  reflo[t<1' 
dudt  of  ecclefiattical  politics  have  by  many  been  deemed 
the  efFedt  of  prejudices,  narrow  and  bigoted.  Had  the 
jealouiy  of  royal  power  prevailed  fo  far  with  the  conven- 
tion parliament,  as  to  make  them  reftore  the  king  with 
ftridt  limitations,  there  is  no  question  but  the  establish- 
ment of  preSbyterian  discipline  had  been  one  of  the  con- 
ditions moft  rigidly  infilted  on.  Not  only  that  form  of 
ecclefiaSlical  government  is  more  favourable  to  liberty 
than  to  royal  power  : It  was  likewife,  on  its  own  account, 
agreeable  to  the  majority  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  and 
Suited  their  religious  principles.  But  as  the  impatience 
of  the  people,  the  danger  of  delay,  the  general  difguSt- 
towards  fa&ion,  and  the  authority  of  Monk,  had  pre- 
vailed over  that  jealous  project  of  limitations,  the  full 
fettlement  of  the  hierarchy,  together  with  the  monarchy, 
was  a necelTary  and  infallible  confequence.  All  the 
p^jilifts  were  zealous  for  that  mode  of  religion ; the 
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C h a p.  mCrits  of  the  epifcopal  clergy  towards  the  king,  as  well 
L as  their  fuft'erings  on  that  account,  had  been  great ; the 

iWo.  laws  which  ellablilhcd  bilhops  and  the  liturgy  were  as 
yet  unrepealed  by  legal  authority  ; and  any  attempt  of 
the  parliament,  by  new  adls,  to  give  the  fuperiority  to 
prclbyterianifm,  had  been  fufficient  to  involve  the  nation 
aga;n  in  blood  and  confufion.  Moved  by  thefe  views, 
the  commons  had  wifely  poftponed  the  examination  of  all 
Religious  Controveriy,  and  had  left  the  fettlement  of  the 
tliurch  to  the  king  and  to  the  ancient  l^ws. 

T he  king  at  firft  ufed  great  moderation  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws.  Nine  bilhops  (till  remained  alive  $ 
and  thefe  were  immediately  reftored  to  their  fees : All  the 
ejected  clergy  recovered  their  livings  : The  liturgy,  a 
form  of  worlhip  decent,  and  not  without  beauty,  was 
again  admitted  into  the  churches  ; But,  at  the  fame  time, 
a declaration  was  iffued,  in  order  to  give  contentment  tq 
the  prelbyterians,  and  preferve  an  air  of  moderation  and 
neutrality".  In  this  declaration,  the  king  promifed 
that  he  would  provide  fuffragan  bilhops  for  the  larger 
diocefes  ; that  the  prelates  {hould,  all  of  them,  be  regu- 
lar and  conftant  preachers ; that  they  (hould  not  confer 
ordination,  or  exercifc  any  jurifdidlion,  without  the 
advice  and  afliftance  of  prefbyters,  chofen  by  the  diocefej 
that  fuch  alterations  (hould  be  made  in  the  liturgy  as 
would  render  it  tptally  unexceptionable  ; that,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  ufe  of  that  mode  of  worfhip  (hould  not 
be  impofed  on  fuch  as  were  unwilling  to  receive  it ; and 
that  the  furplice,  the  crofs  in  ba^tifm,  and  bowing  at 
the  name  of’  Jefus,  (hould  not  be  rigidly  infilled  on. 
This  declaration  was  iflued  by  the  king  as  head  of  the 
church  ; and  he  plainly  alliimed,  in  many  parts  of  it,  a 
legiflative  authority  in  ecclefiaftical  matters.  But  the 
Englilh  government,  though  more  exactly  defined  by 

w Pari,  Hid,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  173. 
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late  contorts,  was  not,  as  yet,  reduced,  in  every  particu-  P ^ ^ 
lar,  to  the  ftritft  limits  of  law.  And  if  ever  prerogative  . . - j 
was  juftifiably  employed,  it  feemed  to  be  on  the  prefent 
occafion,  when  all  parts  of  the  ftate  were  torn  with  part: 
convulfions,  and  required  the  moderating  hand  of  the 
chief  magiftrate  to  reduce  them  to  their  ancient  order. 

But  though  thefe  appearances  of  neutfality  were 
maintained,  and  a mitigated  epifcopacy  only  feemed  to  be 
infilled  on,  it  was  far  from  the  intention  of  the  miniftry 
always  to  preferve  like  regard  to  the  prefbyterians.  The 
madnefs  of  the  fifth-monarchy-men  afforded  them  a pre- 
tence for  departing  from  it.  Venner,  a defperate  en-  infurreflion 
thufiaft,  who  had  often  confpired  againft  Cromwel,  "f  lh.e 

0 . Uniruns. 

having,  by  his  zealous  ledlures,  inflamed  his  own 
imagination  and  that  of  his  followers,  ilTued  forth  at 
their  head  into  the  ftreets  of  London.  They  were  to 
the  number  of  fixty,  completely  armed,  .believed  them- 
felves  invulnerable  and  invincible,  and  firmly  expected 
the  fame  fuccefs  which  had  attended  Gideon  and  other 
heroes  of  the  Old  Teilament.  Every  one  at  firft  fled 
before  them.  One  unhappy  man,  who,  being  queftioned, 
faid,  “ He  was  for  God  and  king  Charles,”  was  inftantly 
murdered  by  them.  They  went  triumphantly  from  ftreet 
to  ftreet,  every  where  proclaiming  king  Jefus,  who,  they 
faid,  was  their  invifible  leader.  At  length  the  magi- 
ftrates,  having  aflemblcd  fome  train-bands,  made  aq 
attack  upon  them.  They  defended  themfelves  with  order, 
as  well  as  valour ; and,  after  killing  many  of  the  affailants, 
they  made  a regular  retreat  into  Cane- Wood,  near  Hamp- 
ftead.  Next  morning  they  were  chaced  thence  by  a 
detachment  of  the  guards  ; but  they  ventured  again  to 
invade  the  city,  which  was  not  prepared  to  receive  them. 

After  committing  great  diforder,  and  traverfing  almoft 
every  ftreet  of  that  immenfe  capital,  they  retired,  into  a 
houfe,  which  they  were  refolute  to  defend  to  the  laft: 

extremity. 
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extremity.  Being  furrounded,  and  the  houfe  untiled, 
they  were  fired  upon  from  every  fide  ; and  they  Hill  re- 
fufed  quarter.  The  people  rulhed  in  upon  them,  and 
feized  the  few  who  were  alive.  Thefe  were  tried,  con- 
demned, and  executed  ; and  to  the  lalt  they  pcrfifted  in 
affirming,  that  if  they  were  deceived,  it  was  the  Lord' 
that  had  deceived  them. 

Clarendon  and  the  miniftrytook  occafion,  from  this 
infurredtion,  to  infer  the  dangerous  fpirit  of  the  prefby- 
terians,  and  of  all  the  fedtaries  : But  the  madnefs  of  the 
attempt  fufficicntly  proved,  that  it  had  been  undertaken 
by  no  concert,  and  never  could  have  proved  dangerous. 
The  well-known  hatred,  too,  which  prevailed  between  the 
prefbyterians  and  the  other  fedls,  fhould  have  removed 
the  former  from  all  fufpicion  of  any  concurrence  in  the 
enterprize.  But  as  a pretence  was  wanted,  befides  their 
old  demerits,  for  juftifying  the  intended  rigours  againfi: 
all  of  them,  this  reafon,  however  flight,  was  greedily 
]aid  hold  of, 

Affairs  in  Scotland  haflened  with  Hill  quicker  ftepg 
than  thofe  in  England  towards  a fettlenient  and  a com-, 
pliance  with  the  king.  It  was  deliberated  ip  the  Engliffi 
council,  whether  that  nation  fhould  be  reftored  to  its 
liberty,  or  whether  the  forts  ereHcd  by  Cromwel  fhould 
not  Hill  be  upheld,  in  order  to  curb  the  mutinous  fpirit 
by  which  the  Scots  in  all  ages  had  been  fo  much  governed. 
Lauderdale,  who,  from  the  battle  of  Worctfler  to  the 
reftoration,  had  been  detained  prifoner  in  the  Tower,’ 
had  confidcrable  influence  with  the  king  ; and  he  flrenu- 
oufly  oppofed  this  violent  meafure.  He  reprefented,  that 
it  was  the  loyalty  of  the  Scottifh  nation  which  had 
engaged  them  in  an  oppofition  to  the  Englifh  rebels ; 
and  to  take  advantage  of  the  calamities  into  which,  on 
that  account,  they  had  fallen,  would  be  regarded  as  the 
higheft  injuftice  and  ingratitude  : That  the  fpirit  of  that 

people 
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people  was  now  fully  fubdued  by  the  fervitude  under 
which  the  ufurpers  had  fo  long  held  them,  and  would 
of  itfelf  yield  to  any  reafonable  compliance  with  their 
legal  fovereign,  if,  by  this  means,  they  recovered  their 
liberty  and  independence  : That  the  attachment  of  the 
Scots  towards  thfeir  king,  whom  they  regarded  as  their 
native  prince,  was  naturally  much  ftronger  than  that  of 
the  Englifh ; and  would  afford  him  a fure  refource,'  in 
cafe  of  any  rebellion  among  the  latter:  That  republican 
principles  had  long  been,  and  {till  were,  very  prevalent 
with  his  fouthern  fubjcdis,  and  might  again  menace  the 
throne  with  new  tumults  and  refinance  : That  the  time 
would  probably  come,  when  the  king,  inftead  of  defiring 
to  fee  Englifh  garrifons  in  Scotland,  would  be  better 
pleafed  to  have  Scottifh  garrifons  in  England,  who,  fup- 
ported  by  Englifh  pay,  would  be  fond  to  curb  the  feditious 
genius  of  that  opulent  nation : And  that  a people,  fuch 
as  the  Scots,  governed  hy  a few  nobility,  would  more 
eafily  be  reduced  to  fubmiflion  under  monarchy,  than  one, 
like  the  Englifh,  who  breathed  nothing  but  the  fpirit  of 
democratical  equality. 


CHAP. 
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These  views  induced  the  king  to  difband  all  the  forces  j66i. 
in  Scotland,  and  to  raze  all  the  forts  which  had  been  lft  Jan' 
erected.  General  Middleton,  created  earl  of  that  name, 
was  Cent  commiffioner  to  the  parliament,  which  was  fum- 
moned.  A very  compliant  fpirit  was  there  difcovered  in 
all  orders  of  men.  The  commiffioner  had  even  fufficient 
influence  to  obtain  an  a£t,  annulling,  at  once,  all  laws 
which  had  pafled  fince  the  year  1633,  on  pretext  of  the 
violence  which,  during  that  time,  had  been  employed 
again#  the  king  and  his  father,  in  order  to  procure  their 
affentto  thefe  ftatutes.  This  was  a very  large,  if  not  an 
unexampled  conceflion  ; and,  together  with  many  danger- 
ous limitations,  overthrew  lome  ufeful  barriers  which  had 
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been  erected  to  the  conftitution.  But  the  tide  was  novt 
running  ftrongly  towards  monarchy  ; and  the  Scottifli 
nation  plainly  difcovered,  that  their  part  refinance  had 
proceeded  more  from  the  turbulence  of  their  ariftocracy, 
and  the  bigotry  of  their  ecclefiaftics,  than  from  any  fixed 
pallion  towards  civil  liberty.  The  lofds  of  articles  were 
reftored,  with  fome  'other  branches  of  prerogative  ; and 
royal  authority,  fortified  with  more  plaufible  claims  and 
pretences,  was,  in  its  full  extent,  re-eftablilhed  in  that 
kingdom. 

The  prelacy  likewlfe,  by  the  abrogating  of  every  fta- 
tute  ena&ed  in  favour  of  prefbytery,  was  thereby  tacitly 
reftored  j and  the  king  deliberated  what  ufe  he  fhould 
make  of  this  concellion.  Lauderdale,  who  at  bottom 
was  a paftionate  zealot  againft  epifcopacy,  endeavoured  to 
perfuade  him,  that  the  Scots,  if  gratified  in  this  favourite 
point  of  ecclefiaftical  government,  would,  in  every  other 
demand,  be  entirely  compliant  with  the  king.  Charles* 
though  he  had  no  fuch  attachment  to  prelacy  as  had  in- 
fluenced his  father  and  grandfather,  had  fuffered  fuch 
indignities  from  the  Scottilh  prefbyterians,  that  he  ever 
after  bore  fhem  a hearty  averfion.  He  fa  id  to  Lauderdale, 
that  prefbyterianifm,  he  thought,  was  not  a religion  foja 
gentleman ; and  he  could  not  confent  to  its  farther  con- 
tinuance in  Scotland.  Middleton  too- and  his  other 
minifters  perfuaded  him,  that  the  nation  in  general  was 
fo  difgufted  with  the  violence  and  tyranny  of  the  ecclefi- 
aftics, that  any  alteration  of  church  government  would 
be  univerfally  grateful.  And  Clarendon,  as  well  as 
Ormond,  dreading  that  the  prelbyterian  feci,  if  legally 
eftablilhed  in  Scotland,  would  acquire  authority  in  Eng* 
land  and  Ireland,  fcconded  the  application  of  thefe  mini- 
fters. The  refolution  was  therefore  taken  to  reftore 
prelacy  ; a meafure  afterwards  attended  with  many  and 
great  inconveniencies : But  whether  in  this  refolution 
6 Charles 
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Charles  chofe  not  the  lefler  evil,  it  is  very  difficult  to  de-  CHAP, 
termine.  Sharp,  who  had  been  cotnmiffioned  by  the  . ' t 
prefbyterians  in  Scotland  to  manage  their  interefts  with  1W1. 
the  king,  was  perfuaded  to  abandon  that  party  ; and,  as 
a reward  for  his  compliance,  was  created  archbilhop  of 
St.  Andrews*  The  conduct  of  ecclcfiaitical  affairs  was 
chiefly  entrufted  to  him  ; and  as  he  was  efteemed  a traitor 
and  a renegade  by  his  old  friends,  he  became  on  that  ac- 
count, as  well  as  from  the  violence  of  his  conduit,  ex- 
tremely obnoxious  to  them. 

Charles  had  not  promifed  to  Scotland  any  fuch  in- 
demnity as  he  had  enfured  to  England  by  the  declaration 
of  Breda  : And  it  was  deemed  more  political  for  him  to 
hold  over  men’s  heads,  for  fome  time,  the  terror  of  pu- 
nifhment,  till  they  ihould  have  made  the  requifite  com- 
pliances with  the  new  government.  Though  neither  the 
king’s  temper  nor  plan  of  adminiflration  led  him  to  feve- 
rity,  fome  examples,  after  fuch  a bloody  and  triumphant 
rebellion,  feemed  neceffary  ; and  the  marquis  of  Argyle, 
and  one  Guthry,  were  pitched  on  as  the  vi&ims.  Two 
ails  of  indemnity,  one  paffed  by  the  late  king  in  1641, 
another  by  the  prefent  in  1651,  formed,  it  was  thought, 
invincible  obflacles  to  the  punifliment  of  Argyle;  and 
barred  all  enquiry  into  that  part  of  his  conduil  which 
might  juftly  be  regarded  as  the  mod  exceptionable.  No- 
thing remained  but  to  try  him  for  his  compliance  with 
the  ufurpation  ; a crime  common  to  him  with  the  whole 
nation,  and  fuch  a one  as  the  mod  loyal  and  affeilionate 
fubjeil  might  frequently  by  violence  be  obliged  to  commit. 

To  make  this  compliance  appear  the  more  voluntary  and 
hearty,  there  were  produced  in  court,  letters  which  he 
had  written  to  Albemarle,  while  that  general  commanded 
in  Scotland,  and  which  contained  expreflions  of  the  moft 
cordial  attachment  to  the  eftablifhed  government.  But 
befides  the  general  indignation  excited  by  Albemarle’s 
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».  _ . that  even  the  higheft  demonftrations  of  affedtlcn  might,1 

l66>-  during  jealous  times,  be  exadled  as  a necefi'ary  mark  of 
compliance  from  a perfon  of  filth  diflindfion  as  Argyle^ 
and  could  not,  by  any  equitable  conftrtidlion,  imply  the 
crime  of  treafon.  The  parliament,  however,  fcrupled 
not  to  pafs  fentence  upon  him  ; ahd  he  died  with  greaf 
conftancy  and  courage.  As  he  was  univerfally  known  to 
have  been  the  chief  inftrument  of  the  paft  diforders  and 
civil  wars,  the  irregularity  of  his  fentence,  and  feveral 
iniquitous  circumftances  in  the  method  of  condu&ing  his 
trial,  feemed,  on  that  account,  to  admit  of  fome  apology* 
Lord  Lome,  fon  of  Argyle,  having  ever  preferved  his 
loyalty,  obtained  a gift  of  the  forfeiture.  Guthry  was  a 
feditious  preacher,  and  had  perfonally  affronted  the  king  : 
His  punifliment  gave  furprize  to  no  body.  Sir  Archibald 
Johnftone  of  Warrifton  was  attainted  and  fled  ; but  was 
feized  in  France  about  two  years  after,  brought  over, 
and  executed.  He  had  been  very  adlive  during  all  thei 
late  diforders,  and  was  even  fufpected  of  a fecret  corre- 
fpondence with  the  Englifh  regicides. 

Besides  thefe  inftance's  of  compliances  in  the  Scottiflr 
parliament,  they  voted  an  additional  revenue  to  the  king 
of  40,000  pounds  a year,  to  be  levied  by  way  of  excife. 
A fmall  force  was  purpofed  to  be  maintained  by  this  re- 
venue, in  order  to  prevent  like  confuflons  with  thofe  to 
which  the  kingdom  had  been  hitherto  expofed.  An  adt 
was  alfo  pafl'cd,  declaring  the  covenant  unlawful,  and  its 
obligation  void  and  null. 

In  England,  the  civil  diftindlions  feemed  to  be  abo- 
lifhcd  by  the  lenity  and  equality  of  Charles’s  adminiftra- 
tioh.  Cavalier  and  Round-head  were  heard  of  no  more : 
All  men  feemed  to  concur  in  fubmitting  to  the  king’s 
lawful  prerogatives,  and  in  cherilhing  the  juft  privileges 
of  the  people  and  of  parliament.  Theological  coritroveriV 
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felohe  dill  fubfifted,  and  kept  alive  fome  fparks  of  that 
flame  which  had  thrown  the  nation  into  combudion. 
While  catholics,  independents,  and  other  fefhries,  were 
content  with  entertaining  fome  prcfpefl  of  toleration ; 
prelacy  and  prelbytery  flruggled  for  the  fupcriority,  and 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  both  parties  kept  them  in  agitation. 
A conference  was  held  in  the  Savoy  between  twelve 
bifhops  and  twelve  leaders  among  the  Prefbyterian  mini- 
fters,  with  an  intention,  at  lead  on  pretence,  of  bring- 
ing about  an  accommodation  between  the  parties.  The 
furplice,  the  crofs  in  baptifm,  the  kneeling  at  the  facra- 
ment,  the  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jefus,  werp  anew  can-’ 
Vafled  ; and  the  ignorant  multitude  were  in  hopes,  that 
fo  many  men  of  gravity  and  learning  could  not  fail,  after 
deliberate  argumentation,  to  agree  in  all  points  ofcontro- 
verfy  : They  were  furprized  to  fee  them  feparate  more 
inflamed  than  ever,  and  more  confirmed  in  their  feveral 
prejudices.  To  enter  into  particulars  would  be  fuper- 
fluous.  Difputes  concerning  religious  forms  are,  in 
themfelves,  the  mod  frivolous  of  any  ; and  merit  atten- 
tion only  fo  far  as  they  have  influence  on  the  peace  and 
order  of  civil  fociety. 

The  king’s  declaration  had  promifed,  that  fome  endea- 
vours fhould  be  ufed  to  effedt  a comprehenfion  of  both 
parties ; and  Charles’s  own  indifference  with  regard  to 
all  fuch  queflions  feemed  a favourable  circumflance  for 
the  execution  of  that  projedt.  The  partizans  of  a com— 
prehenfion  faid,  that  the  prefbyterians,  as  well  as  the 
prelatids,  having  felt  by  experience  the  fatal  effects  of 
obflinacy  and  violence,  were  now  well  difpofed  towards 
an  amicable  agreement : That  the  bifliops,  by  relin- 
quifhing  fome  part  of  their  authority,  and  difpenftng  with 
the  mod  exceptionable  ceremonies,  would  fo  gratify  their 
adverfaries  as  to  obtain  their  cordial  and  a ffedl  ion  ate  com- 
pliance, and  unite  the  whole  nation  in  one  faith  and  one 
Vot.  VII.  B b worfhip : 
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C lx  in  P'  wor^'P  : That  by  obftinately  infilling  on  forms,  in  them- 
v _ _ ■ felves  infgnificant,  an  air  of  importance  was  bellowed  on 

1661.  them,  and  men  were  taught  to  continue  equally  obftinate 
in  rejecting  them  : That  the  prelbyterian  clergy  would 
go  every  reafonable  length,  rather  than,  by  parting  with 
their  livings,  expofe  thcmfelves  to  a Hate  of  beggary,  at 
bell  of  dependence  : And  that  if  their  pride  were  flat- 
tered by  fome  feeming  alterations,  and  a pretence  given 
them  for  affirming,  that  they  had  not  abandoned  their 
former  principles,  nothing  farther  was  wanting  to  pro- 
duce a thorough  union  between  thofe  two  parties,  which 
comprehended  the  bulk  of  the  nation. 

It  was  alleged  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  difference 
between  religious  feels  was  founded,  not  on  principle, 
but  on  paffion ; and  till  the  irregular  affections  of  men 
could  be  corrected,  it  was  in  vain  to  expeCl,  by  com- 
pliances, to  obtain  a perfect  unanimity  and  comprehen- 
fion : That  the  more  inlignificant  the  objects  of  difpute 
appeared,  with  the  more  certainty  might  it  be  inferred, 
that  the  real  ground  of  diffention  was  different  from  that 
which  was  univerfally  pretended  : That  the  love  of  no- 
velty, the  pride  of  argumentation,  the  pleafure  of  making 
profelytes,  and  the  obllinacy  of  contradiction,  would  for 
ever  give  rife  to  fe&s  and  difputes  ; nor  was  it  poffible  that 
fuch  a fource  of  diffention  could  ever,  by  any  conceffions, 
be  entirely  exhaullcd  : That  the  church,  by  departing 
from  ancient  practices  and  principles,  would  tacitly  ac- 
lyiowledge  herfelf  guilty  of  error,  and  lofe  that  reverence, 
fo  requifrte  for  preferving  the  attachment  of  the  multitude  : 
And  that  if  the  prefent  conceffions  (which  was  more  than 
probable)  ihould  prove  ineffectual,  greater  mull  Hill  be 
made ; and  in  the  iffue,  difeipline  would  be  defpoiled  of 
all  its  authority,  and  worlhip  of  all  its  decency,  without 
obtaining  that  end  which  had  been  fo  fondly  fought  for 
by  thefe  dangerous  indulgences. 
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The  miniftry  were  inclined  to  give  the  preference  to  c 
the  latter  arguments ; and  were  the  more  confirmed  in  . _ _ ‘ f 

that  intention  by  the  difpofition,  which  appeared  in  the  »66i. 
parliament  lately  affembled.  The  royalifts  and  zealous 
churchmen  were  at  prefent  the  popular  party  in  the  na- 
tion, and,  feconded  by  the  efforts  of  the  court,  had  pre- 
vailed in  mod  elections.  Not  more  than  fifty-fix  members  A new  p»r- 
of  the  prelbyterian  party  had  obtained  feats  in  the  lower  s'.jTivuj, 
houfe 31 ; and  thefe  were  not  able  either  to  oppofe  or  retard 
the  meafures  of  the  majority.  Monarchy,  therefore,  and 
epifcopacy,  were  now  exalted  to  as  great  power  and  fplen- 
dor  as  they  had  lately  fuffered  mifery  and  depreffion.  Sir 
Edward  Turner  was  chofen  fpeaker. 

An  adt  was  palled  for  the  fecurity  of  the  king’s  perfon 
and  government.  To  intend  or  devife  the  king’s  impri- 
fonment,  or  bodily  harm,  or  depofition,  or  levying  war 
againft  him,  was  declared,  during  the  life-time  of  his  pre- 
fent majefty,  to  be  high  treafon.  To  affirm  him  to  be  a 
papift  or  heretic,  or  to  endeavour  by  fpeech  or  writing  to 
alienate  his  fubjedls’  affedtions  from  him  ; thefe  offences 
were  made  fufficient  to  incapacitate  the  perfon  guilty  from 
holding  any  employment  in  church  or  ftate.  To  main- 
tain that  the  long  parliament  is  not  diffolved,  or  that 
either  or  both  houfes,  without  the  king,  are  poffeffed  of 
legiflative  authority,  or  that  the  covenant  is  binding; 
was  made  punilhable  by  the  penalty  of  premunire. 

The  covenant  itfelf,  together  with  the  adt  foreredting 
the  high  court  of  juftice,  that  for  fubfcribing  the  engage- 
ment, and  that  for  declaring  England  a commonwealth, 
were  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman. 

The  people  affifled  with  great  alacrity  on  this  occafion. 

The  abufes  of  petitioning  in  the  preceding  reign  had 
been  attended  with  the  worft  confequences  ; and  to  pre- 
vent fuch  irregular  pradtices  for  the  future,  it  wasenadted, 

* Cue’s  Anfwer  to  the  Byttaojer,  p.  79. 
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CHAP,  that  no  more  than  twenty  hands  Ihould  be  fixed  to  any 
i petition,  unlefs  with  the  fanclion  of  three  juftices,  or  the 

1661.  major  part  of  the  grand  jury  ; and  that  no  petition  fnould 
be  prefented  to  the  king  or  either  houfe  by  above  ten  per- 
fons.  The  penalty  annexed  to  a tranfgreflion  of  this  law 
was  a fine  of  a hundred  pounds  and  three  months  impri- 
fonment. 

BKKops’  The  bifhops,  though  reftored  to  their  fpiritual  autho- 
flored'*  r*t7»  were  Hill  excluded  from  parliament  by  the  law 
which  the  late  king  had  palled  immediately  before  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  diforders.  Great  violence, 
both  again!!  the  king  and  the  houfe  of  peers,  had  been 
employed  in  palling  this  law  ; and  on  that  account  alone, 
thepartizans  of  the  church  were  provided  with  a plaufible 
pretence  for  repealing  it.  Charles  exprefled  much  fatif- 
faclion,  when  he  gave  his  affent  to  the  adl  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  It  is  certain,  that  the  authority  of  the  crown,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  church,  was  interefted  in  reltoring  the 
prelates  to  their  former  dignity.  Butthofe,  who  deemed 
every  acquifition  of  the  prince  a detriment  to  the  people, 
were  apt  to  complain  of  this  inftance  of  complaifance  in 
the  parliament. 

icth  Nor.  After  an  adjournment  of  fome  months,  the  parlia- 
ment was  again  ali'embled,  and  proceeded  in  the  fame 
fpirit  as  before.  They  difeovered  no  defign  of  reftoring, 
in  its  full  extent,  the  ancient  prerogative  of  the  crown  : 
They  were  only  anxious  to  repair  all  thofe  breacheSj 
which  had  been  made,  not  by  the  love  of  liberty,  but  by 
the  fury  of  fadlion  and  civil  war.  The  power  of  the 
fword  had,  in  all  ages,  been  allowed  to  be  veiled  in  the 
crown  ; and  though  no  law  conferred  this  prerogative, 
every  parliament,  till  the  lafl  of  the  preceding  reign,  had 
willingly  fubmitted  to  an  authority  more  ancient,  and 
therefore  more  facred,  than  that  of  any  pofitive  llatute. 
It  was  now  thought  proper  folcmnly  to  relinquilh  the 
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violent  pretenfions  of  that  parliament,  and  to  acknow-  c£Ixj^IP' 
ledge,  that  neither  one  houfe,  nor  both  houfes,  indepen-  ’ j 

dent  of  the  king,  were  poffefled  of  any  military  authority.  «66i. 
The  preamble  to  this  ftatute  went  fo  far  as  to  renounce  all 
right  even  of  defevfive  arms  againft  the  king ; and  much 
obfervation  has  been  made  with  regard  to  a conceffion 
efteemed  fo  Angular.  Were  thefe  terms  taken  in  their 
full  literal  fenfe,  they  imply  a total  renunciation  of  limi- 
tations to  monarchy,  and  of  all  privileges  in  the  fubjedf, 
independent  of  the  will  of  the  fovereign.  For  as  no 
rights  can  fubfift  without  fome  remedy,  ilill  lefs  rights 
expofed  to  fo  much  invafion  from  tyranny,  or  even  from 
ambition  ; if  fubjedls  muft  never  refift,  it  follows,  that 
every  prince,  without  any  effort,  policy  or  violence,  is 
at  once  rendered  abfoiute  and  uncontroulable : The  fo- 
vereign needs  only  iffue  an  edidf,  abolifhing  every  autho- 
rity but  his  own  ; and  all  liberty,  from  that  moment,  is 
in  effedl  annihilated.  But  this  meaning  it  were  abfurd 
to  impute  to  the  prefent  parliament,  who,  though  zealous 
royalifts,  fhowed  in  their  meafures,  that  they  had  not 
call  off  all  regard  to  national  privileges.  They  were 
probably  fenfible,  that  to  fuppofc  in  the  fovereign  any 
fuch  invafion  of  public  liberty  is  entirely  unconftitutional  ; 
and  that  therefore  exprefsly  to  referve,  upon  that  event, 
any  right  of  refiftance  in  the  fubjedt  muft  be  liable  to  the 
fame  objection.  They  had  feen  that  the  long  parliament, 
under  colour  of  defence,  had  begun  a violent  attack  upon 
kingly  power  ; and,  after  involving  the  kingdom  in  blood, 
had  finally  loft  that  liberty,  for  which  they  had  fo  im- 
prudently contended.  They  thought,  perhaps  errone- 
oufly,  that  it  was  no  longer  poflible,  after  fuch  public 
and  fuch  exorbitant  pretenfions,  to  perfevere  in  that  pru- 
dent filence  hitherto  maintained  by  the  laws;  and  that 
it  was  neceffary,  by  fome  pofitive  declaration,  to  bar  the 
return  of  like  inconvcniencies.  When  they  excluded, 
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therefore,  the  right  of  defence,  they  fuppofed,  that  the 
conftitution  remaining  firm  upon  its  bafis,  there  never 
really  could  be  an  attack  made  by  the  fovereign.  If  fuch 
an  attack  was  at  any  time  made,  the  neccffity  was  then 
extreme  : And  the  cafe  of  extreme  and  violent  neceftity, 
no  laws,  they  thought,  could  comprehend  ; becaufe  to 
fuch  a neccffity  no  laws  could  beforehand  point  out  a pro- 
per remedy. 

The  other  meafures  of  this  parliament  ftill  difeovered 
a more  anxious  care  to  guard  againft  rebellion  in  the  fub- 
jedt  than  encroachments  in  the  crown  : The  recent  evils 
of  civil  war  and  ufurpation  had  naturally  cncreafed  the 
fpirit  of  fubmiffion  to  the  monarch,  and  had  thrown  the 
Corporation  nation  into  that  dangerous  extreme.  During  the  violent 
and  jealous  government  of  the  parliament  and  of  the  pro- 
tedlors,  all  magiftrates,  liable  to  fufpicion,  had  been  ex- 
pelled the  corporations ; and  none  had  been  admitted, 
who  gave  not  proofs  of  affedlion  to  the  ruling  powers,  or 
who  refufed  to  fubferibe  the  covenant.  To  leave  all  au- 
thority in  fuch  hands  feemed  dangerous  ; and  the  parlia- 
ment, therefore,  empowered  the  king  to  appoint  com- 
miffioners  for  regulating  the  corporations,  and  expelling 
fuch  magiftrates  as  either  intruded  themfelves  by  vio- 
lence, or  profeffed  principles,  dangerous  to  the  conftitu- 
tion, civil  and  ecclefiaftical.  It  was  alfo  enadled,  that 
all  magiftrates  fhould  difclaim  the  obligation  of  the  cove- 
nant, and  fhould  declare,  both  their  belief,  that  it  was  not 
lawful,  upon  any  pretence  whatfoever,  to  refift  the  king, 
and  their  abhorrence  of  the  traiterous  pofition  of  taking 
arms  by  the  king’s  authority  againft  his  perfon,  or  againft 
thole  who  were  commiffioned  by  him. 

The  care  of  the  church  was  no  lefs  attended  to  by  this 
parliament,  than  that  of  monarchy ; and  the  bill  of  uni- 
formity was  a pledge  of  their  fincere  attachment  to  the 
epifcopal  hierarchy,  and  of  their  antipathy  to  prefbyteri- 
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anifm.  Different  parties,  however,  concurred  in  pro-  c 
moting  this  bill,  which  contained  many  fevere  claufes.  v 
The  independents  and  other  fe&aries,  enraged  to  find  all 
their  fchemes  fubverted  by  the  prefbyterians,  who  had 
once  been  their  aflociates,  exerted  themfelves  to  difap- 
point  that  party  of  the  favour  and  indulgence,  to  which, 
from  their  recent  merits  in  promoting  the  reftoration, 
they  thought  themfelves  juftly  entitled.  By  the  prefby- 
terians, (aid  they,  the  war  was  raifed  : By  them  was  the 
populace  firft  incited  to  tumults  : By  their  zeal,  intereft, 
and  riches  were  the  armies  fupported  : By  their  force  was 
the  king  fubdued  : And  if,  in  the  fequel,  they  protefted 
againft  thofe  extreme  violences,  committed  on  his  perfon 
by  the  military  leaders,  their  oppofition  came  too  late, 
after  having  fupplied  thefe  ufurpers  with  the  power  and 
the  pretences,  by  which  they  maintained  their  fanguinary 
meafures.  They  had  indeed  concurred  with  the  royalifts 
in  recalling  the  king  : But  ought  they  to  be  efteemed,  on 
that  account,  more  affectionate  to  the  royal  caufe?  Rage 
and  animofity,  from  difappointed  ambition,  were  plainly 
their  foie  motives  ; and  if  the  king  fhould  now  be  fo 
imprudent  as  to  diftinguifh  them  by  any  particular  indul- 
gences, he  would  foon  experience  from  them  the  fame 
hatred  and  oppofition  which  had  proved  fo  fatal  to  his 
father. 

The  catholics,  though  they  had  little  intereft  in  the 
nation,  were  a confiderable  party  at  court ; and  from 
their  fervices  and  fufferings  during  the  civil  wars,  it 
feemed  but  juft  to  bear  them  fome  favour  and  regard. 
Thefe  religionifts  dreaded  an  entire  union  among  the  pro- 
teftants.  Were  they  the  foie  nonconformifts  in  the  na- 
tion, the  fevere  execution  of  penal  laws  upon  their  fed: 
feemed  an  infallible  confequence;  and  they  ufed,  there- 
fore, all  their  intereft  to  pufh  matters  to  extremity  againft 
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C/xniP'  Pre^’.vter'ans>  w*10  formerly  been  their  mod  fe- 
■ _ ' ■ vere  oppreflors,  and  whom  they  now  expected  for  their 

jt6i.  companions  in  afflidlion.  The  earl  of  Briftol,  who,  from 
convidlion,  or  intereft,  or  levity,  or  complaifance  for  the 
company  with  whom  he  lived,  had  changed  his  religion 
during  the  king’s  exile,  was  regarded  as  the  head  of  this 
party. 

The  church  party  had,  during  fo  many  years  fuffer- 
ed  fuch  injuries  and  indignities  from  the  fedtaries  of  every 
denomination,  that  no  moderation,  much  lefs  deference, 
was  on  this  occafion  to  be  expected  in  the  ecclefiaftics. 
Even  the  laity  of  that  communion  feemed  now  difpofed 
to  retaliate  upon  their  enemies,  according  to  the  ufual 
meafures  of  party  juftice.  This  feft  or  fadlion  (for  it 
partook  of  both)  encouraged  the  rumours  of  plots  and 
confpiracies  againft  the  government ; crimes,  which, 
without  any  apparent  reafon,  they  imputed  to  their  adver- 
faries.  And  inftead  of  enlarging  the  terms  of  commu- 
nion, in  order  to  comprehend  the  prefbyterians,  they 
gladly  laid  hold  of  the  prejudices,  which  prevailed  among 
that  fe£i,  in  order  to  ejedl  them  from  their  livings.  By 
the  bill  of  uniformity  it  was  required,  that  every  clergy- 
man fhould  be  re-ordained,  if  he  had  not  before  received 
epifcopal  ordination  ; fhould  declare  his  aftent  to  every 
thing  contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ; fhould 
take  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience;  fhould  abjure  the 
folcmn  league  and  covenant ; and  fhould  renounce  the 
principle  of  taking  arms,  on  any  pretence  whatfoever, 
againft  the  king. 

This  bill  re-inftated  the  church  in  the  fame  condition 
in  which  it  flood  before  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
wars  ; and  as  the  old  perfccuting  laws  of  Elizabeth  ftill 
fubfifted  in  their  full  rigor,  and  new  claufes  of  a like  na- 
ture were  now  cnadled,  all  the  king’s  promii'es  of  tolera- 
tion 
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tion  and  of  indulgence  to  tender  confciences  were  thereby  c ^ a p' 
eluded  and  broken.  It  is  true,  Charles,  in  his  declara-  , ‘ , 

tion  from  Breda,  had  expreffed  his  intention  of  regulating  i66t. 
that  indulgence  by  the  advice  and  authority  of  parliament: 

But  this  limitation  could  never  reafonably  be  extended  to 
a total  infringement  and  violation  of  his  engagements. 

However,  it  is  agreed,  that  the  king  did  not  voluntarily 
concur  with  this  violent  meafure,  and  that  the  zeal  of 
Clarendon' and  of  the  church  party  among  the  commons, 
feconded  by  the  intrigues  of  the  catholics,  was  the  chief 
caufe  which  extorted  his  confent. 

The  royalifts,  who  now  predominated,  were  very 
ready  to  fignalize  their  vidlory,  by  eftablilhing  thofe  high 
principles  of  monarchy  which  their  antagonifts  had  con- 
troverted : But  when  any  real  power  or  revenue  was  de- 
manded for  the  crown,  they  were  neither  fo  forward  nor 
fo  liberal  in  their  conceflions  as  the  king  would  gladly 
have  wilhed.  Though  the  parliament  palled  laws  for 
regulating  the  navy,  they  took  no  notice  of  the  army ; 
and  declined  giving  their  fandlion  to  this  dangerous  inno- 
vation. The  king’s  debts  were  become  intolerable  ; and 
the  commons  were  at  laft  conftrained  to  vote  him  an  ex- 
traordinary fupply  of  1,200,000  pounds,  to  be  levied  by 
eighteen  monthly  afteflrnents.  But  befides  that  this  fup- 
ply was  much  inferior  to  the  occafion,  the  king  was 
obliged  earneftly  to  folicit  the  commons,  before  he  could 
obtain  it;  and,  in  order  to  convince  the  houfe  of  its  ab- 
folute  neceflity,  he  defired  them  to  examine  ftriflly  into 
all  his  receipts  and  dilburfements.  Finding  likewife  upon 
enquiry,  that  the  feveral  branches  of  revenue  fell  much 
Ihort  of  the  fums  expected,  they  at  laft,  after  much  delay, 
voted  a new  impofition  of  two  {hillings  on  each  hearth  j 
and  this  tax  they  fettled  on  the  king  during  life.  The 
whole  eftablilhed  revenue,  however,  did  not,  for  many 

year6, 
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C lxim  **'  years’  exceet^  a million  a fum  confefledly  too  narrow 
* - - ■ for  the  public  expences.  A very  rigid  frugality  at  lead, 

i66t.  which  the  king  feems  to  have  wanted,  would  have  been 
rcquifite  to  make  it  fuffice  for  the  dignity  and  fecurity  of 
19th  Mij.  government.  After  all  bufinefs  was  difpatched,  the  par- 
liament was  prorogued. 

King'smar-  Before  the  parliament  rofe,  the  court  was  employed 
in  making  preparations  for  the  reception  of  the  new  queen, 
Catherine  of  Portugal,  to  whom  the  king  was  betrothed, 
and  who  had  juft  landed  at  Portfmouth.  During  the 
time,  that  the  protedfor  carried  on  the  war  with  Spain, 
he  was  naturally  led  to  fupport  the  Portuguefe  in  their 
revolt ; and  he  engaged  himfelf  by  treaty  to  fupply  them 
with  to,000  men  for  their  defence  againft  the  Spaniards. 
On  the  king’s  reftoration,  advances  were  made  by  Portu- 
gal for  the  renewal  of  the  alliance ; and  in  order  to  bind 
the  friendlhip  clofer,  an  offer  was  made  of  the  Portuguefe 
princefs,  and  a portion  of  500,000  pounds,  together  with 
two  fortreffes,  Tangiers  in  Africa  and  Bombay  in  the 
Eaft  Indies.  Spain,  who,  after  the  peace  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, bent  all  her  force  to  recover  Portugal,  now  in 
appearance  abandoned  by  France,  took  the  alarm,  and 
endeavoured  to  fix  Charles  in  an  oppofite  intereft.  The 
catholic  king  offered  to  adopt  any  other  princefs  as  a 
daughter  of  Spain,  either  the  princefs  of  Parma,  or,  what 
he  thought  more  popular,  fome  proteftant  princefs,  the 
daughter  of  Denmark,  Saxony,  or  Orange:  And  on  any 
of  thefe,  he  promifed  to  confer  a dowry  equal  to  that 
which  was  offered  by  Portugal.  But  many  reafons  in- 
clined Charles  rather  to  accept  of  the  Portuguefe  propo- 
fals.  The  great  diforders  in  the  government  and  finances 
of  Spain  made  the  execution  of  her  promifes  be  much 

jr  D'Eftr»det,  ajth  of  July,  1661.  Mr.  Ralph’i  Hiftcry,  vo!.  i.  p.176. 
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doubted  ; and  the  king’s  urgent  neceflities  demanded  fome  c p* 
immediate  fupply  of  money.  The  intereft  of  the  Englifh  u. — 
commerce  likewifefeemedtorequire,  that  the  independency  l66l‘ 
of  Portugal  fhould  be  fupported,  left  the  union  of  that 
crown  with  Spain  (hould  put  the  whole  treafures  of  Ame- 
rica into  the  hands  of  one  potentate.  The  claims  too  of 
Spain  upon  Dunkirk  and  Jamaica,  rendered  it  irnpoflible, 
without  farther  conceffions,  to  obtain  the  cordial  friend- 
fhip  of  that  power  : And  on  the  other  hand,  the  offer, 
made  by  Portugal,  of  two  fuch  confiderable  fortreffes, 
promifed  a great  acceffion  to  the  naval  force  of  England. 

Above  all,  the  propofal  of  a proteftant  ptincefs  was  no 
allurement  to  Charles,  whofe  inclinations  led  him  ftrong- 
ly  to  give  the  preference  to  a catholic  alliance.  According 
to  the  moft  probable  accounts  z,  the  refolution  of  marry- 
ing the  daughter  of  Portugal  was  taken  by  the  king,  un- 
known to  all  his  niinifters;  and  no  remonftrances  could 
prevail  with  him  to  alter  his  intentions.  When  the  matter 
was  laid  before  the  council,  all  voices  concurred  in  ap- 
proving the  refolution  ; and  the  parliament  expreffed  the 
fame  complaifance.  And  thus  was  concluded,  feemingly 
with  univerfal  confent,  the  inaufpicious  marriage  with  *•*  M*y. 
Catherine,  a princefs  of  virtue,  but  who  was  never  able, 
either  by  the  graces  of  her  perfon  or  humour,  to  make 
herfelf  agreeable  to  the  king.  The  report,  however,  of 
her  natural  incapacity  to  have  children,  feems  to  have 


* Carte’s  Ormond,  vol.  ii.  p.  1^4.  This  account  feems  better  fupported, 
than  that  in  Ablancourt’*  Memoirs,  that  the  chancellor  chiefly  pufhed  the 
Portuguefe  alliance.  The  fccrct  tranfaAions  of  the  court  of  England  could 
not  be  ft'ppofed  to  be  much  kn*>wn  to  a French  refident  at  Li  (bon:  And  what- 
ever oppnlition  the  chancellor  might  make,  he  would  certainly  endeavour  to 
conceal  it  from  the  queen  and  all  her  family,  and  even  in  the  parliament  and 
council  would  fupport  the  refolution  already  taken.  Clarendon  bimfelf  fays  in 
bis  Memoirs,  that  be  never  either  ofpojed  or  promoted  the  Portvguefe  match . 

been 
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chap.  i,een  groundlefs  5 fince  Ihe  was  twice  declared  to  be 
LXIII.  b , 

. , pregnant*. 

1661.  The  feftivity  of  thefe  efpoufals  was  clouded  by  the 
trial  and  execution  of  criminals.  Berkflead,  Cobbet,  and 
Okey,  three  regicides,  had  efcaped  beyond  fea  ; and  after 
wandering  fome  time  concealed  in  Germany,  came  pri- 
vately to  Delft,  having  appointed  their  families  to  meet 
them  in  that  place.  They  were  difcovered  by  Downing, 
the  king’s  refident  in  Holland,  who  had  formerly  ferved 
the  protector  and  commonwealth  in  the  fame  ftation,  and ' 
who  once  had  even  been  chaplain  to  Okey’s  regiment. 
He  applied  for  a warrant  to  arrcft  them.  It  had  been 
ufual  for  the  ftates  to  grant  thefe  warrants  ; though,  at 
the  fame  time,  they  had  ever  been  careful  fecretly  to  ad- 
vertife  the  perfons,  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  make 
their  efcape.  This  precaution  was  eluded  by  the  vigi- 
lance and  difpatch  of  Downing.  He  quickly  feized  the 
criminals,  hurried  them  on  board  a frigate  which  lay  off 
the  coalt,  and  fcnt  then,  to  England.  Thefe  three  men 
behaved  with  more  moderation  and  fubmiffion  than  any 
of  the  other  regicides,  who  had  fuffered.  Okey  in  par- 
ticular, at  the  place  of  execution,  prayed  for  the  king, 

> and  exprefied  his  intention,  had  he  lived,  of  fubmitting 
peaceably  to  the  eftablifhed  government.  He  had  rilcn 
during  the  wars  from  being  a chandler  in  London  to  a 
high  rank  in  the  army  ; and  in  all  his  condu£f  appeared 
to  be  a man  of  humanity  and  honour.  In  confideration 
of  his  good  character  and  of  his  dutiful  behaviour,  his 
body  was  given  to  his  friends  to  be  buried. 

The  attention  of  the  public  was  much  engaged  by 
the  trial  of  two  diltinguilhed  criminals,  Lambert  and 
Vane.  Thefe  men,  though  none  of  the  late  king’s 

a Lord  Lancfdown’i  Defence  of  general  Monk.  Temple,  vel  ii.  p.  154. 
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l66^« 


Vane, 


judges,  had  been  excepted  from  the  general  indemnity,  c a p. 
and  committed  to  prifon.  The  convention-parliament,  1 _ . 

however,  was  fo  favourable  to  them,  as  to  petition  the 
king,  if  they  fhould  be  found  guilty,  to  fufpend  their 
execution : But  this  new  parliament,  more  zealous  for 
monarchy,  applied  for  their  trial  and  condemnation. 

Not  to  revive  difputes,  which  were  better  buried  in  Tri«i  of 
oblivion,  the  indi&ment  of  Vane  did  not  comprehend 
any  of  his  adtions  during  the  war  between  the  king  and 
parliament : It  extended  only  to  his  behaviour  after  the 
late  king’s  death,  as  member  of  the  council  of  Hate,  and 
l'ecretary  of  the  navy,  where  fidelity  to  the  truft  repofed 
in  him  required  his  oppofition  to  monarchy. 

Vane  wanted  neither  courage  nor  capacity  to  avail 
himfelf  of  this  advantage.  He  urged,  that,  if  a com- 
pliance with  the  government,  at  that  time  eftablilhed  in 
England,  and  the  acknowledging  of  its  authority,  were  to 
be  regarded  as  criminal,  the  whole  nation  had  incurred 
equal  guilt,  and  none  would  remain,  whofe  innocence 
could  entitle  them  to  try  or  condemn  him  for  his  pre- 
tended treafons : That,  according  to  thefe  maxims, 
wherever  an  illegal  authority  was  eftablilhed  by  force,  a 
total  and  univerfal  deftrudtion  muft  enfue ; while  the 
ufurpers  proferibed  one  part  of  the  nation  for  difobedience, 
the  lawful  prince  punilhed  the  other  for  compliance : 

That  the  legiflaturc.of  Englrnd,  forefeeing  this  violent 
fituation,  had  provided  for  public  fecurity  by  the  famous 
ftatute  of  Henry  VII.  ; in  which  it  was  enadted,  that  no 
man,  in  cafe  of  any  revolution,  fhould  ever  be  queftioned 
for  his  obedience  to  the  king  in  being  : That  whether  the 
eftablilhed  government  were  a monarchy  or  a common- 
wealth, the  reafon  of  the  thing  was  ftill  the  fame ; nor 
ought  the  expelled  prince  to  think  himfelf  entitled  to 
allegiance,  fo  long  as  he  could  not  afford  protection : 

That 
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CHAP.  That  it  belonged  not  to  private  perfons,  poflefled  of  no 

t _ t_  i power,  to  difcufs  the  title  of  their  governors  ; and  every 
i66z.  ufurpation,  even  the  moft  flagrant,  would  equally  require 
obedience  with  the  moft  legal  eftablilhment : That  the 
controverfy  between  the  late  king  and  his  parliament  was 
of  the  moft  delicate  nature;  and  men  of  the  greateft 
probity  had  been  divided  in  their  choice  of  the  party 
which  they  fhould  embrace  : That  the  parliament,  being 
rendered  indiffoluble  but  by  its  own  confent,  was  become 
a kind  of  co-ordinate  power  with  the  king ; and  as  the 
cafe  was  thus  entirely  new  and  unknown  to  the  conftitu- 
tion,  it  ought  not  to  be  tried  rigidly  by  the  letter  of  the 
ancient  laws  : That  for  his  part,  all  the  violences,  which 
had  been  put  upon  the  parliament,  and  upon  the  perfon 
of  the  fovereign,  he  had  ever  condemned  ; nor  had  he 
once  appeared  in  the  houfe  for  fome  time  before  and  after 
the  execution  of  the  king : That  finding  the  whole 
government  thrown  into  diforder,  he  was  ftill  refolved, 
in  every  revolution,  to  adhere  to  the  commons,  the  root, 
the  foundation  of  all  lawful  authority  : That  in  profe- 
cution  of  this  principle,  he  had  cheerfully  undergone  all 
the  violence  of  Cromwel’s  tyranny;  and  would  now, 
with  equal  alacrity,  expofe  himfelf  to  the  rigours  of  per- 
verted law  and  juftice : That  though  it  was  in  his 
power,  on  the  king’s  reftoration,  to  have  efcaped  from 
his  enemies,  he  was  determined,  in  imitation  of  the  moft 
illuftrious  names  of  antiquity,  to  perifh  in  defence  of 
liberty,  and  to  give  teftimony  with  his  blood  for  that 
honourable  caufe,  in  which  he  had  been  inlifted  : And, 
that,  befides  the  ties,  by  which  God  and  nature  had 
bound  him  to  his  native  country,  he  was  voluntarily  en- 
gaged by  the  moft  facred  covenant,  whofe  obligation  no 
earthly  power  fhould  ever  be  able  to  make  him  relin- 
quifh. 

7 , Ati. 
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Ali  the  defence,  which  Vane  could  make,  was  fruit-  chap. 

LXII1. 

lefs.  The  court,  confidering  more  the  general  opinion  . ^ ' . 

of  his  active  guilt  in  the  beginning  and  profecution  of  it>6». 
the  civil  wars,  than  the  articles  of  treafon  charged  againft  M'h 
him,  took  advantage  of  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  brought 
him  in  guilty.  His  courage  deferted  him  not  upon  his 
condemnation.  Though  timid  by  nature,  the  perfuafion 
of  a juftcaufe  fupported  him  againft  the  terrors  of  death; 
while  his  enthufiafm,  excited  by  the  profpeX  of  glory, 
embellifhed  the  conclufion  of  a life,  which,  through  the 
whole  courfe  of  it,  had  been  fo  much  disfigured  by  the 
prevalence  of  that  principle.  Left  pity  for  a courageous 
fufferer  fhould  make  impreflion  on  the  populace,  drum- 
mers were  placed  under  the  fcaffold,  whofe  noife,  as  he  lndex««. 
began  to  launch  out  in  reflexions  on  the  government,  tl0n- 
drowned  his  voice,  and  admonifhed  him  to  temper  the  14'h 
ardour  of  his  zeal.  He  was  not  aftonifhed  at  this  un- 
expected incident.  In  all  his  behaviour,  there  appeared 
a firm  and  animated  intrepidity  ; and  he  confidered  death 
but  as  a paflage  to  that  eternal  felicity,  which  he  believed 
to  be  prepared  for  him. 

This  man,  fo  celebrated  for  his  parliamentary  talents, 
and  for  his  capacity  in  bufinefs,  has  left  fome  writings 
behind  him  : They  treat,  all  of  them,  of  religious  fub- 
jeXs,  and  are  abfolutely  unintelligible  : No  traces  of 
eloquence,  or  even  of  common  fenfe  appear  in  them.  A 
ftrange  paradox ! did  we  not  know,  that  men  of  the 
greateft  genius,  where  they  relinquifh  by  principle  the 
ufe  of  their  reafon,  are  only  enabled,  by  their  vigour  of 
mind,  to  work  themfelves  the  deeper  into  error  and 
abfurdity.  It  was  remarkable,  that,  as  Vane,  by  being 
the  chief  inftrumentof  Strafford’s  death,  had  firft  opened 
the  way  for  that  deftruXion  which  overwhelmed  the 
nation  ; fo  by  his  death  he  clofed  the  feeneof  blood.  He 
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CLX’MP’  W3S  l^e  l^at  *"u^'ere^  on  account  of  the  civil  wars, 

■ Lambert,  though  condemned,  was  reprieved  at  the  bar; 

j66».  and  the  judges  declared,  that,  if  Vane’s  behaviour  had 
been  equally  dutiful  and  fubmiflive,  he  would  have 
experienced  like  lenity  in  the  king.  Xambert  fufvived 
his  condemnation  near  thirty  years.  He  was  confined  to 
the  ifle  of  Guernfey;  where  he  lived  contented,  for- 
getting all  his  paft  fchemes  of  greatnefs,  and  entirely 
forgotten  by  the  nation  : He  died  a Roman  catholic. 


However  odious  Vane  and  Lambert  were  to  the  pref- 
byterians,  that  party  had  no  leifure  to  rejoice  at  their  con- 
demnation, The  fatal  St.  Bartholomew  approached  ; the 
day,  when  the  clergy  were  obliged  by  the  late  law, 
either  to  rclinquifh  their  livings,  or  to  fign  the  articles 
required  of  them.  A combination  had  been  entered  into 
by  the  moft  zealous  of  the  prelbyferian  ecclefiaftics  to 
rcfufe  the  fubfcription  ; in  hopes,  that  the  bifhops  would 
not  venture  at  once  to  expel  fo  great  a number  of  the  moft 
popular  preachers.  The  catholic  party  at  court,  who 
defired  a great  rent  among  the  proteftants,  encouraged 
'them  in  this  obftinacy,  and  gave  them  hopes,  that  the 
king  would  protect  them  in  their  refufal.  The  king 
himfelf,  by  his  irrefolute  conduct,  contributed,  either 
from  defign  or  accident,  to  encreafe  this  opinion.  Above 
all,  the  terms  of  fubfcription  had  been  made  ftriift  and 
rigid,  on  purpofe  to  difguft  all  the  zealous  and  fcrupulous 
among  the  prefbyterians,  and  deprive  them  of  their  livings. 
About  20C0  of  the  clergy,  in  one  day,  relinquiihed  their 
cures;  and  to  the  aftonifhment  of  the  court,  facrificed 
their  intereft  to  their  religious  tenets.  Fortified  by  fociety 
in  their  fufterings,  they  were  refolved  to  undergo  any 
hardlhips,  rather  than  openly  renounce  thofe  principles, 
which,  on  other  occafions,  they  were  fo  apt,  from  in- 
tereft, to  warp  or  elude.  The  church  enjoyed  the  pleafure 
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of  retaliation  ; and  even  pulhed,  as  ufual,  the  vengeance  C”XI*,P’ 
farther  than  the  offence.  During  the  dominion  of  the  , _ _ 1 
parliamentary  party,  a fifth  of  each  living  had  been  left  »-6a- 
to  the  ejefted  clergyman  ; but  this  indulgence,  though 
at  firft  inftfted  on  by  the  houfe  of  peers,  was  now  rcfufed 
to  the  prefbyterians.  However  difficult  to  conciliate 
peace  among  theologians,  it  was  hoped  by  many,  that 
fome  relaxation  in  the  terms  of  communion  might  have 
kept  the  prefbyterians  united  to  the  church,  and  have 
cured  thofe  ecclefiaftical  factions,  which  had  been  fo 
fatal,  and  were  (till  fo  dangerous.  JBifhoprics  were  of- 
fered to  Calamy,  Baxter,  and  Reynolds,  leaders  among 
the  prefbyterians  ; the  luff  only  could  be  prevailed  on  to 
accept.  Deaneries  and  other  preferments  were  refufed  by 
many. 

The  next  meafure  of  the  king  has  not  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  juftified  by  any  party;  but  is  often  confi- 
dered,  on  what  grounds  I fhall  not  determine,  as  one  of 
the  greateft  miftakes,  if  not  blemifhcs,  of  his  reign.  It 
is  the  fale  of  Dunkirk  to  the  French.  The  parfimontous  Dunkirk 
maxims  of  the  parliament,  and  the  liberal,  or  rather  care- 
lefs  difpofition  of  Charles,  were  ill  fuited  to  each  other  ; 
and  notwithftanding  the  fupplies  voted  him,  his  treafurv 
was  ftill  very  empty  and  very  much  indebted.  He  had 
fecretly  received  the  fum  of  200,000  crowns  from  France 
for  the  fupport  of  Portugal ; but  the  forces  fent  over  to 
that  country,  and  the  fieets  maintained  in  order  to  de- 
fend it,  had  already  coft  the  king  that  fum  ; and  together 
with  it,  near  double  the  money,  which  had  been  payed 
as  the  queen’s  portion  b.  The  time  fixed  for  pavment  of  , 
his  filter’s  portion  to  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  approach- 
ing. Tangiers,  a fortrefs  from  which  great  benefit  was 

b D’Eltfadei,  17th  of  Auguft,  i66j.  There  was  abovg  half  (if  590,000 
pounds  really  p » id  as  she  queen’s  portion. 
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expelled,  was  become  an  additional  burden  to  the  crown ; 
and  Rutherford,  who  now  commanded  in  Dunkirk, 
had  cncreafed  the  charge  of  that  garrilcn  to  a hundred 
and  twenty  thoufand  pounds  a year.  Thefe  con- 
federations had  fuch  influence,  not  only  on  the  king,  but 
even  on  Clarendon,  that  this  uncorrupt  minifter  was  the 
molt  forward  to  advife  accepting  a fum  of  money  in  lieu 
of  a place  which  he  thought  the  king,  from  the  narrow 
Hate  of  his  revenue,  was  no  longer  able  to  retain.  By 
the  treaty  with  Portugal  it  was  ftipulated,  that  Dunkirk 
fhould  never  be  yielded  to  the  Spaniards  : France  was 
therefore  the  only  purchafer  that  remained.  D’Eftrades 
was  invited  over  by  a letter  from  the  chancellor  himfelf 
in  order  to  conclude  the  bargain.  Nine  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  were  demanded.  One  hundred  thoufand  were 
offered.  The  Englifh  by  degrees  lowered  their  demand  : 
The  French  railed  their  offer:  And  the  bargain  was 
concluded  at  400,000  pounds.  The  artillery  and  ftores 
were  valued  at  a fifth  of  the  fum  c.  The  importance  of 
this  fale  was  not,  at  that  time,  fufficiently  known,  either 
abroad  or  at  home  d.  The  French  monarch  himfelf,  fo 
fond  of  acquifitions,  and  fo  good  a judge  of  his  own 
jnterefts,  thought  that  he  had  made  a hard  bargain  e ; 

c D*Eftrades,  aiftofAuguft,  i*th  of  September,  1661. 

It  appears,  however,  from  many  of  D'Eftrades’s  letters,  particularly  that 
of  the  ai4  of  Auguft,  1661,  that  the  king  might  have  transferred  Dunkirk 
to  the  parliament,  who  would  not  have  refufed  to  bear  the  charges  of  it,  but 
were  unwilling  to  give  money  to  the  king  for  that  purpofe.  The  king,  on  the 
other  band,  was  jealous,  left  the  parliament  Ihoold  acquire  any  feparate  domi- 
nion or  auth  rity  in  a branch  of  adminiftration  which  feemed  fo  little  to  be- 
long to  them  : A proof  that  the  government  was  not  yet  fettled  into  that 
compofure  and  mutual  confidence  wiiith  is  abfolutely  rcquiUte  for  conduc- 
ing it. 

e Id.,jd  of  O&ober,  166*.  The  chief  importance  indeed  of  Dunkirk  to 
the  Englifh  was,  that  it  was  able  to  diftrefs  their  trade,  when  in  the  hands  of 
the  French  : But  it  was  Lewis  ihe  XIVth  who  firft  made  it  a good  fea  port. 
If  ever  England  have  oceafion  lotranfport  armies  to  the  continent,  it  muft  be 
in  fupport  of  fome  ally  whofe  towns  ferve  to  the  fame  purpofe  as  Dunkirk 
would  if  in  the  hands  of  the  Englifh. 

and 
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and  this  Aim,  in  appearance  fo  (mail,  was  the  utmoft  c h^a^P. 
which  he  would  allow  his  ambaffador  to  offer.  * ■_ 

A new  incident  difcovered  fuch  a glimpfe  of  the  ,66** 
king’s  chara&er  and  principles  as,  at  firft,  the  nation 
was  fomevvhat  at  a lofs  how  to  interpret,  but  fuch 
as  fubfequent  events,  by  degrees,  rendered  fufficiently 
plain  and  manifeft.  He  iffued  a declaration,  on  pre-  Deduction 
tence  of  mitigating  the  rigours  contained  in  the  a£t  of 
uniformity.  After  exprefling  his  firm  refolution  to  ob-  i6thDec. 
ferve  the  general  indemnity,  and  to  truft  entirely  to 
the  affections  of  his  fubjeCts,  not  to  any  military 
power,  for  the  fupport  of  his  throne,  he  mentioned 
the  promifes  of  liberty  of  confcience,  contained  in  his 
declaration  of  Breda.  And  he  fubjoined,  that,  “ as 
“ in  the  firft  place  he  had  been  zealous  to  fettle  the 
“ uniformity  of  the  church  of  England,  in  difci- 
pline,  ceremony,  and  government,  and  fhall  ever 
“ conftantly  maintain  it : So  as  for  what  concerns 
“ the  penalties  upon  thofe  who,  living  peaceably,  do 
" not  conform  themfelves  thereunto,  through  fcruple 
“ and  tendernefs  of  mifguided  confcience,  but  modeftly 
“ and  without  fcandal  perform  their  devotions  in  their 
“ own  way,  he  fliould  make  it  his  fpecial  care,  fo  far  as 
“ in  him  lay,  without  invading  the  freedom  of  parlia- 
“ ment,  to  incline  their  wifdom  next  approaching  feffions 
“ to  concur  with  him  in  making  fome  fuch  a£t  for  that 
“ purpofe,  as  may  enable  him  to  exercife,  with  a more 
“ univerfal  fatisfaction,  that  power  of  difpenfhng  which 
“ he  conceived  to  be  inherent  in  him  f.”  Here  a moft 
important  prerogative  was  exercifed  by  the  king ; but 
under  fuch  artful  referves  and  limitations  as  might  prevent 
the  full  difcufEon  of  the  claim,  and  obviate  a breach  be- 
tween him  and  his  parliament.  The  foundation  of  this 
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meafure  lay  much  deeper,  and  was  of  the  utmoft  confe* 
quence. 

The  Jcing,  during  his  exile,  had  imbibed  ftrong  pre- 
judices in  favour  of  the  catholic  religion  ; and  according 
to  the  moft  probable  accounts,  had  already  been  fecretly 
reconciled  in  form  to  the  church  of  Rome.  The  great 
zeal,  exprefled  by  the  parliamentary  party  againft  all  pa- 
pifts,  had  always,  from  a fpirit  of  oppofition,  inclined 
the  court,  and  all  the  royalifts,  to  adopt  more  favourable 
fertiments  towards  that  fe£t,  which,  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  civil  wars,  had  ftrenuoufly  fupported  the 
rights  of  the  fovereign.  The  rigour  too,  which  the  king, 
during  his  abode  in  Scotland,  had  experienced  from  the 
prefbyterians,  difpofed  him  to  run  into  the  other  extreme, 
and  to  bear  a kindnefs  to  the  party  moft  oppofite  in  its 
genius  to  the  feverity  of  thofe  religionifts.  The  folici- 
tations  and  importunities  of  the  queen-mother,  the  con- 
tagion of  the  company  which  he  frequented,  the  view  of 
a more  fplcndid  and  courtly  mode  of  worftiip,  the  hopes 
of  indulgence  in  pleafure  ; all  thefe  caufes  operated  power- 
fully pn  a young  prince,  whofe  carelefs  and  diftblu^e 
temper  made  him  incapable  of  adhering  clofely  to  the 
principles  of  his  early  education.  But  if  the  thoughtlefs 
humour  of  Charles  rendered  him  an  eafy  convert  to 
popery,  the  fame  difpofition  ever  prevented  the  theological 
tenets  of  that  fedt  from  taking  any  faft  hold  of  him. 
During  his  vigorous  ftate  of  health,  while  his  blood  was 
warm  and  his  fpirits  high  } a contempt  and  difregard  fo  all 
religion  held  poffeflion  of  h’ts  mind ; and  he  might  more 
properly  be  denominated  a deift  than  a catholic.  But  in 
thofe  revolutions  of  temper,  when  the  love  of  raillery 
gave  place  to  reflexion,  and  his  penetrating,  but  negli- 
gent underftanding  was  clouded  with  fears  and  apprehen- 
fions,  he  had  ftarts  of  more  ftneere  conviction ; and  a 
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mailer  of  his  judgment  and  opinion  *.  v — p 

But  though  the  king  thus  fludluated,  during  his  whole 
reign,  between  irreligion,  which  he  more  openly  profeff. 
ed,  and  popery,  to  which  he  retained  a fecret  propen fity, 
his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  had  zealoufly  adopted  all 
the  principles  of  that  theological  party.  His  eager 
temper  and  narrow  underftanding  made  him  a thorough 
convert,  without  any  referve  from  intereft,  or  doubts 
from  reafoning  and  enquiry.  By  his  application  to  bufi- 
nefs  he  had  acquired  a great  afeendant  over  the  king, 
who  though  poflelled  of  more  difeernment,  was  glad  to 
throw  the  burden  of  affairs  on  the  duke,  of  whom  he 
entertained  little  jealoufy.  On  pretence  of  eafing  the 
proteftant  diflenters,  they  agreed  upon  a plan  for  intro- 
ducing a general  toleration,  and  giving  the  catholics  the 
free  exercife  of  their  religion  j at  leaft,  the  exercife  of  it 
in  private  houfes.  The  two  brothers  faw  with  pleafure 
fo  numerous  and  popular  body  of  the  clergy  refufe  con- 
formity ; and  it  was  hoped,  that,  under  fhelter  of  their 
name,  the  fmall  and  hated  fed!  of  the  catholics  might 
meet  with  favour  and  protedlion. 


But  while  the  king  pleaded  his  early  promifes  of  to- 
leration, and  infilled  on  many  other  plaufible  topics,  the 
parliament,  who  fat  a little  after  the  declaration  was  if- 
fued,  could  by  no  means  be  fatisfied  with  this  meafure. 
The  declared  intention  of  eafing  the  diflenters,  and  the 
fecret  purpofe  of  favouring  the  catholics,  were  equally 
difagreeable  to  them;  and  in  thefe  prepofleflions  they 
were  encouraged  by  the  king’s  minilfers  themfelves,  par- 
ticularly the  chancellor.  The  houfe  of  commons  repre- 
fented  to  the  king,  that  his  declaration  of  Breda  contained 
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E The  author  coofefles,  that  the  king's  seal  for  popery  was  apt,  at  in* 
terrals,  to  go  fartherthan.it  here  fuppofed,  asappears  front  many  paflagea  in 
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**•  n<5  promife  to  the  prefbyterians  and  other  diflenters,  but 
only  an  expreffion  of  his  intentions,  upon  fuppofition  of 
the  concurrence  of  parliament : That  even  if  the  non- 
confbrmifts  had  been  entitled  to  plead  a promife,  they 
had  entrufted  this  claim,  as  all  their  other  rights  and 
privileges,  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  who  were  their 
reprefentatives,  and  who  now  freed  the  king  from  that 
obligation : That  it  was  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  his 
majefty  and  the  houfes  were  fo  bound  by  that  declaration 
as  to  be  incapacitated  from  making  any  laws  which  might 
be  contrary  to  it : That  even  at  the  king’s  reftoration, 
there  were  laws  of  uniformity  in  force  which  could  not 
tie  difpenfed  with  but  by  adt  of  parliament : And  that  the 
indulgence  intended  would  prove  mod  pernicious  both  to 
church  and  ftate,  would  open  the  door  to  fchifm,  encourage 
fadlion,  difturb  the  public  peace,  and  diferedit  the  wifdom 
of  the  legiflature.  The  king  did  not  think  proper,  after 
this  remonftrance,  to  infift  any  farther  at  prefent  on  the 
project  of  indulgence. 

In  order  to  deprive  the  catholics  of  all  hopes,  the  two 
houfes  concurred  in  a remonftrance  againft  them.  The 
king  gave  a gracious  anfwer ; though  he  fcrupled  not  to 
profefs  his  gratitude  towards  many  of  that  perfuafion,  on 
account  of  their  faithful  fervices  in  his  father’s  caufe  and 
in  his  own.  A proclamation,  for  form’s  fake,  was  foon 
after  iflued  againft  Jefuits  and  Rornifh  priefts:  But  care 
was  taken,  by  the  very  terms  of  it,  to  render  it  ineffectual. 
The  parliament  had  allowed,  that  all  foreign  priefts,  v 
belonging  to  the  two  queens,  fhould  be  excepted,  and 
that  a permiflion  for  them  to  remain  in  England  fhould 
ftill  be  granted.  In  the  proclamation,  the  word  foreign 
was  purpofely  omitted ; and  the  queens  were  thereby 
authorized  to  give  protection  to  as  many  Englifh  priefts 
as  they  fhould  think  proper. 

That 
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That  the  king  might  feap  fome  advantage  from  his  c IHX,'V1IP# 
compliances,  however  fallacious,  he  engaged  the  com-  L - / 
mons  anew  into  an  examination  of  his  revenue,  which,  >663» 
chiefly  by  the  negligence  in  levying  it,  had  proved,  he 
faid,  much  inferior  to  the  public  charges.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  price  of  Dunkirk,  his  debts,  he  complained, 
amounted  to  a confiderable  fum  j and  to  fatisfy  the  com- 
mons that  the  money  formerly  granted  him  had  not 
been  prodigally  expended,  he  offered  to  lay  before  them 
the  whole  account  of  his  difburfements.  It  is,  however* 
agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  king,  though  during  his 
banifhment  he  had  managed  his  fmall  and  precarious 
income  with  great  order  and  oeconomy,  had  now  much 
abated  of  thefe  virtues,  and  was  unable  to  make  his  royal 
revenues  fuffice  for  his  expences.  The  commons,  with- 
out entering  into  too  nice  a difquifition,  voted  him  four 
fubfidies ; and  this  was  the  laft  time  that  taxes  were 
levied  in  that  manner. 

Several  laws  were  made  this  feffion  with  regard  to 
trade.  The  militia  alfo  came  under  confideration,  and 
fome  rules  were  eftablifhed  for  ordering  and  arming  it. 

It  was  enadted,  that  the  king  fhould  have  no  power  of 
keeping  the  militia  under  arms  above  fourteen  days  in  the 
year.  The  fituation  of  this  ifland,  together  with  its 
great  naval  power,  has  always  occafioned  other  means  of 
fecurity,  however  requifite,  to  be  much  negledled  amongft 
us  : And  the  parliament  fhowed  here  a very  fuperfluous 
jealoufy  of  the  king’s  flridtnefs  in  difeiplining  the  militia. 

The  principles  of  liberty  rather  require  a contrary 
jealoufy. 

The  earl  of  Briftol’s  friendlhip  with  Clarendon,  which 
had  fubfifted  with  great  intimacy  during  their  exile  and 
the  diftrefles  of  the  royal  party,  had  been  gonfiderably 
impaired  fince  the  reftoration,  by  the  chancellor’s  refufing 
his  aflent  to  fome  grants,  which  Briftol  had  applied  for  to 
C c 4 a court 
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a court  lady  : And  a little  after,  the  latter  nobleman* 
agreeably  to  the  impetuofity  and  indifcretion  of  his  temper, 
broke  out  againft  the  minifter  in  the  moft  outrageous 
manner.  He  even  entered  a charge  of  treafon  againft 
him  before  the  houfe  of  peers  ; but  had  concerted  his 
mcafures  fo  imprudently,  that  the  judges,  when  confulted, 
declared,  that,  neither  for  its  matter  nor  its  form,  could 
the  charge  be  legally  received.  The  articles  indeed  refem- 
ble  more  the  incoherent  altercations  of  a paflionate  enemy, 
than  a ferious  accufation,  fit  to  be  difeufled  by  a court  of 
judicature  ; and  Uriftol  himfelf  was  fo  afhamed  of  his  con- 
duct and  defeat,  that  he  abfeonded  during  fome  time.  Not- 
withftanding  his  fine  talents,  his  eloquence,  his  fpirit,  and 
his  courage,  he  could  never  regain  the  character  which 
he  loft  by  this  hafty  and  precipitate  meafure. 

But  though  Clarendon  was  able  to  elude  this  rath 
aflault,  his  credit  at  court  was  fenfibly  declining;  and 
in  proportion  as  the  king  found  himfelf  eftablifhed  on 
the  throne,  he  began  to  alienate  himfelf  from  a minifter, 
whofe  character  was  fo  little  fuited  to  his  own.  Charles’s 
favour  for  the  catholics  was  always  oppofed  by  Clarendon, 
public  liberty  was  fecured  againft  all  attempts  of  the 
over-zealous  royalifts,  prodigal  grants  of  the  king  were 
checked  or  refufed,  and  the  dignity  of  his  own  character 
was  fo  much  confulted  by  the  chancellor,  that  he  made  it 
an  inviolable  rule,  as  did  alfo  his  friend,  Southampton, 
never  to  enter  into  any  connexion  with  the  royal  miftrefles. 
The  king’s  favourite  was  Mrs.  Palmer,  afterwards  created 
dutchefs  of  Cleveland  ; a woman  prodigal,  rapacious, 
difiolute,  violent,  revengeful.  She  failed  not  in  her  turn 
to  undermine  Clarendon’s  credit  with  his  mafter;  and  her 
fucccfs  was  at  this  time  made  apparent  to  the  whole  world. 
Secretary  Nicholas,  the  chancellor’s  great  friend,  was 
removed  from  his  place;  and  Sir  Harry  Bennet,  his 
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avowed  enemy,  was  advanced  to  that  office.  Bennet  was 
foon  after  created  lord  Arlington. 

Though  the  king’s  conduct  had  hitherto,  fince  his 
reftoration,  been,  in  the  main,  laudable,  men  of  pene- 
tration began  to  obferve,  that  thofe  virtues,  by  which  he 
had  at  firft  fo  much  dazzled  and  enchanted  the  nation, 
had  great  fhow,  but  not  equal  folidity.  His  good  under- 
ftanding  loft  much  of  its  influence  by  his  want  of  appli- 
cation ; his  bounty  was  more  the  refult  of  a facility  of 
difpofition,  than  any  generofity  of  charadter;  his  focial 
humour  led  him  frequently  to  negledt  his  dignity ; his 
love  of  pleafure  was  not  attended  with  proper  fentiment 
and  decency}  and  while  he  feemed  to  bear  a good  will  to 
every  one  that  approached  him,  he  had  a heart  not  very 
capable  of  fricndfhip,  and  he  had  fecretly  entertained  a 
very  bad  opinion  and  diftruft  of  mankind.  But  above  all, 
what  fullied  his  charatfter  in  the  eyes  of  good  judges,  was 
his  negligenringratitude  towards  the  unfortunate  cavaliers, 
whofc  zeal  and  fuftcrings  in  the  royal  caufe  had  known 
no  bounds.  This  conduct,  however,  in  the  king,  may 
from  the  circumftances  of  his  fituation  and  temper,  admit 
of  fame  excufe  ; at  leaft,  of  fome  alleviation.  As  he  had 
been  reftored  more  by  the  efforts  of  his  reconciled  enemies 
than  of  his  ancient  friends,  the  former  pretended  a title 
to  fhare  his  favour  ; and  being,  from  practice,  acquainted 
with  public  bufinefs,  they  were  better  qualified  to  execute 
any  truft  committed  to  them.  The  king’s  revenues  were 
far  from  being  large,  or  even  equal  to  his  neceffary 
expences ; and  his  miftreffes,  and  the  companions  of  his 
mirth  and  pleafures,  gained,  by  folicitation,  every  requeft 
from  his  eafy  temper.  The  very  poverty,  to  which  the 
more  zealous  royalifts  had  reduced  themfelves,  by  ren- 
dering them  iivfignificant,  made  them  unfit  to  fupport  the 
king’s  rrcafures,  and  caufed  him  to  deem  them  a ufelefs 
incumbrance.  And  as  many  falfe  and  ridiculous  claims 
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chap,  of  merit  were  offered,  his  natural  indolence,  averfe  to  * 
v LX111’  t ftri£l  difcuffion  or  enquiry,  led  him  to  treat  them  all  with 
i66j.  equal  indifference.  The  parliament  took  fome  notice  of 
the  poor  cavaliers.  Sixty  thoufand  pounds  were  at  one 
time  dillributed  among  them  : Mrs.  Lane  alfo,  and  the 
Penderclls,  had  handfome  prefents  and  penfions  from  the 
king.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  royalifts  ft  ill  remained 
in  poverty  and  diftrefs  j aggravated  by  the  cruel  dif- 
appointment  in  their  fanguine  hopes,  and  by  feeing  favour 
and  preferment  beftowed  upon  their  moft  Inveterate  foes. 
With  regard  to  the  a£t  of  indemnity  and  oblivion,  they 


univerfally  faid,  that  it  was  an  att  of  indemnity  to  the 
king’s  enemies,  and  of  oblivion  to  his  friends. 
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CHAP.  LXIV. 

i 

A new  feffion Rupture  with  Holland Anew 

feffion Victory  of  the  Englifh—*-  Rupture  with 

France Rupture  with  Denmark New feffion 

Sea-fight  of  four  days Viftory  of  the  Eng- 

lifh Fire  of  London Advances  towards 

peace — D if  grace  at  Chatham — Peace  of  Breda 

Clarendon's  fall and  laniftment State 

of  France Char  after  of  Lewis  XIV.  

French  invafion  of  the  Low  Countries Negoci- 

ations Triple  league Treaty  ofAix-la- Cha  - 

pelle Affairs  of  Scotland and  of  Ireland. 

TH  E next  feffion  of  parliament  difcovered  a con-  chap, 
tinuance  of  the  fame  principles  which  had  pre-  LXIV* 
vailed  in  all  the  foregoing.  Monarchy  and  the  church  l664_ 
were  ftill  the  objeds  of  regard  and  affedion.  During  no 
period  of  the  prefent  reign  did  this  fpirit  more  evidently  feir,on, 
pafs  the  bounds  of  reafon  and  moderation. 

The  king,  in  his  fpecch  to  the  parliament,  had  ventured 
openly  to  demand  a repeal  of  the  triennial  ad  j and  he 
even  went  fo  far  as  to  declare,  that,  notwithftanding  the 
law,  he  never  would  allow  any  parliament  to  be  affembled 
by  the  methods  preferibed  in  that  ftatute.  The  parlia- 
ment, without  taking  offence  at  this  declaration,  repealed 
the  law ; and,  in  lieu  of  all  the  fecurities  formerly  pro- 
vided, fatisfied  themfelves  with  a general  claufe,  “ that 
parliaments  ihould  not  be  interrupted  above  three 
**  years  at  the  moft.”  As  the  Englifh  parliament  had 
paw  raifed  itfelf  to  be  a regular  check  and  controul  upon 
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CHAP.  royal  power;  it  is  evident,  that  they  ought  ftill  to  have 
» _ __  ■ preferved  a regular  fecurity  for  their  meeting,  and  not 

1664.  have  trufted  entirely  to  the  good-will  of  the  king,  who, 
if  ambitious  or  enterprizing,  had  fo  little  reafon  to  be 
pleafed  with  thefe  affemblies.  Before  the  end  of  Charles’s 
reign,  the  nation  had  occafion  to  feel  very  fenfibly  the 
cffefts  of  this  repeal. 

By  the  aft  of  uniformity,  every  clergyman,  whofhould 
officiate  without  being  properly  qualified,  was  punifhable 
by  fine  and  imprifonment : But  this  fecurity  was  not 
thought  fufficient  for  the  church.  It  was  now  enafted, 
that  wherever  five  perfons  above  thofe  of  the  fame  houfe- 
hold  fhould  ailemble  in  a religious  congregation,  every 
one  of  them  was  liable,  for  the  firft  offence,  to  be 
imprifoned  three  months,  or  pay  five  pounds;  for  the 
fccond,  to  be  imprifoned  fix  months,  or  pay  ten  pounds ; 
and  for  the  third  to  be  tranfported  feven  years,  or  pay  a 
hundred  pounds.  The  parliament  had  only  in  their  eye 
the  malignity  of  the  feftaries  : They  Ihould  have  carried 
their  attention  farther,  to  the  chief  caufe  of  that  malignity, 
the  reftraint  under  which  they  laboured. 

The  commons  likewife  paffed  a vote,  that  the  wrongs, 
difhonours,  and  indignities,  offered  to  the  Englifh  by  the 
fubjefts  of  the  United  Provinces,  were  the  greateft 
obftruftions  to  all  foreign  trade  : And  they  promifed  to 
afiift  the  king  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  afferting  the 
rights  of  his  crown  againft  all  oppofition  whatfoever. 
This  was  the  firft  open  ftep  towards  a Dutch  war.  We 
mult  explain  the  caufes  and  motives  of  this  meafure. 
Rupture  That  clofe  union  and  confederacy,  which,  during  a 
with  Hoi-  courfe  of  near  feventy  years,  has  fubfiftcd,  almoft  without 
interruption  or  jealoufy,  between  England  and  Holland,  is 
not  fo  much  founded  on  the  natural  unalterable  interefts  of 
thefe  ftates,  as  on  their  terror  of  the  growing  power  of  the 
French  monarch,  who,  without  their  combination,  it  is 
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■apprehended,  would  foon  extend  his  dominion  over  c^(1AvrP- 
Europe.  In  the  firft  year  of  Charles’s  reign,  when  the  i _ . ‘ , 
ambitious  genius  of  Lewis  had  not,  as  yet,  difplayed  l66+* 
itfelfj  and  when  the  great  force  of  his  people  was, 
in  fome  meafure,  unknown  even  to  themfelves,  the 
rlvallhip  of  commerce,  not  checked  by  any  other  jea- 
loufy  or  apprehenfion,  had  in  England  begotten  a violent 
enmity  againft  the  neighbouring  republic. 

Trade  was  beginning  among  the  Englifh,  to  be  a 
matter  of  general  concern;  but  notwithftanding  all  their 
efforts  and  advantages,  their  commerce  feemed  hitherto 
to  ftand  upon  a footing  which  was  fomewhat  precarious. 

The  Dutch,  who  by  induftry  and  frugality  were  enabled 
to  underfell  them  in  every  market,  retained  poffeffion  of 
the  moft  lucrative  branches  of  commerce;  and  the 
Englilh  merchants  had  the  mortification  to  find,  that  all 
attempts  to  extend  their  trade  were  ftill  turned,  by  the 
vigilance  of  their  rivals,  to  their  lofs  and  difhonour. 
Theirindignationencreafed,  when  they  confidered  the  fupe- 
rior  naval  power  of  England  ; the  bravery  of  her  officers 
and  feamen ; her  favourable  fituation,  which  enabled  her  to 
intercept  the  whole  Dutch  commerce.  By  the  profpedl  of 
thefe  advantages  they  were  ftrongly  prompted,  from 
motives  lefs  juft  than  political,  to  make  war  upon  the 
States;  and  at  once  to  ravilh  from  them  by  force,  what 
they  could  not  obtain,  or  could  obtain  but  llowly,  by 
fuperior  fkill  and  induftry. 

The  carelefs  unambitious  temper  of  Charles  rendered 
him  little  capable  of  forming  fo  vaft  a project  as  that  of 
engroffing  the  commerce  and  naval  power  of  Europe; 
yet  could  he  not  remain  altogether  infenfible  to  fuch 
obvious  and  fuch  tempting  profpedts.  His  genius,  hap- 
pily turned  towards  mechanics,  had  inclined  him  to  ftudy 
• naval  affairs,  which,  of  all  branches  of  bufinefs,  he  both 
loved  the  moft  and  underftood  the  beft.  Though  the 
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C lxiv  P'  ^Utc^>  during  his  exile,  had  exprefled  towards  him  more 

1 civility  and  friendftiip,  than  he  had  received  from  any 

other  foreign  power;  the  Louveftein  or  ariftocratic  fac- 
tion, which  at  this  time  ruled  the  commonwealth,  had 
fallen  into  clofe  union  with  France;  and  could  that  party 
be  fubdued,  he  might  hope  that  his  nephew,  the  young 
prince  of  Orange,  would  be  re-inftated  in  the  authority 
pofTtfTed  by  his  anceftors,  and  would  bring  the  States  to  a 
dependence  under  England.  His  narrow  revenues  made 
It  ftill  requifite  for  him  to  ftudy  the  humours  of  his  people, 
which  now  ran  violently  towards  war;  and  it  has  been 
fufpe&ed,  though  the  fufpicion  was  not  juftified  by  the 
event,  that  the  hopes  of  diverting  fome  of  the  fupplies  to 
- his  private  ufe  were,  not  overlooked  by  this,  neceffitous 

monarch. 

The  duke  of  York,  more  aftive  and  enterprizing, 
pulhed  more  eagerly  the  war  with  Holland.  He  defired 
an  opportunity  of  diftinguilhing  himfelf:  He  loved  to 
cultivate  commerce : He  was  at  the  head  of  a new  African 
company,  whofe  trade  was  extremely  checked  by  the  fet- 
tlements  of  the  Dutch:  And  perhaps  the  religious 
prejudices,  by  which  that  prince  was  always  fo  much 
governed,  began  even  fo  early  to  inftil  into  him  an 
antipathy  againft  a proteftant  commonwealth,  the  bulwark 
of  the  reformation.  Clarendon  and  Southampton,  ob- 
ferving  that  the  nation  was  not  fupported  by  any  foreign 
alliance,  were  averfe  to  hoftilities;  but  their  credit  was 
now  on  the  decline. 

17th  May.  By  thefe  concurring  motives,  the  court  and  parliament 
were  both  of  them  inclined  to  a Dutch  war.  The  par- 
liament was  prorogued  without  voting  fupplies:  But  a9 
they  had  been  induced,  without  any  open  application  from 
the  crown,  to  pafs  that  vote  above-mentioned  againft  the 
Dutch  encroachments,  it  was  reafonably  confidered  as 
fufficient  fanftion  for  the  vigorous  meafures  which  were 
refolved  on. 
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Downing,  the  Englifh  minifter  at  the  Hague,  a man  chap. 
of  an  infolent  impetuous  temper,  prefented  a memorial  . ' ■ 

to  the  States,  containing  a lift  of  thofe  depredations,  of  1664. 
which  the  Englifh  complained.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
all  the  pretended  depredations  preceded  the  year  1662, 
when  a treaty  of  league  and  alliance  had  been  renewed 
with  the  Dutch;  and  thefe  complaints  were  then  thought 
either  fo  ill  grounded  or  fo  frivolous,  that  they  had  not  been 
mentioned  in  the. treaty.  Two  fhips  alone,  the  Bona- 
venture  and  the  Good-hope,  had  been  claimed  by  the 
Englifh;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  claim  fhould  be 
profecuted  by  the  ordinary  courfe  of  juftice.  The  States 
had  configned  a fum  of  money,  in  cafe  the  caufe  fhould 
be  decided  againft  them;  but  the  matter  was  ftill  in 
dependance.  Cary,  who  was  entrufted  by  the  proprietors 
with  the  management  of  the  law-fuit  for  the  Bonaventure, 
had  refolded  to  accept  of  thirty  thoufand  pounds,  which 
were  offered  him;  but  was  hindered  by  Downing,  who 
told  him,  that  the  claim  was  a matter  of  ftate  between 
the  two  nations,  not  a concern  of  private  perfonsh. 

Thefe  circumftances  give  us  no  favourable  idea  of  the 
juftice  of  the  Englifh  pretenfions. 

Charles  confined  not  himfelf  to  memorials  and 
remonftrances.  Sir  Robert  Holmes  was  fecretlydifpatched 
with  a fquadron  of  twenty-two  fhips  to  the  coaft  of 
Africa.  He  not  only  expelled  the  Dutch  from  cape 
Corfc,  to  which  the  Englifh  had  fome  pretenfions : He 
likewife  feized  the  Dutch  fettlements  of  cape  Verde  and 
the  ifle  of  Goree,  together  with  feveral  fhips  trading  on 
that  coaft.  And  having  failed  to  America,  he  pofTeffed 
himfelf  of  Nova  Belgia,  fince  called  New  York;  a terri- 
tory which  James  the  firft  had  given  by  patent  to  the  ear) 
of  Sterling,  but  which  had  never  been  planted  but  by  the 
Hollanders.  When  the  States  complained  of  thefe  hoftile 

11  Temple,  vo).  ii.p,  41. 
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CLXivP,  mea^ures»  the  king,  unwilling  to  avow  what  he  could  not 
. ' ‘ . well  juftify,  pretended  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  Holmes’s 

1664.  enterprize.  He  likewife  confined  that  admiral  to  the 
Tower ; but  fome  time  after  rcleafed  him. 

The  Dutch,  finding  that  their  applications  for  redrefs 
were  likely  to  be  eluded,  and  that  a ground  of  quarrel 
was  induftrioufly  fought  for  by  the  Englilh,  began  to 
arm  with  diligence.  They  even  exerted,  with  fome 
precipitation,  an  a<ft  of  vigour,  which  haftened  on  the 
rupture.  Sir  John  Lawton  and  de  Ruyter  had  been  fent 
with  combined  fquadrons  into  the  Mediterranean,  in 
order  to  chaftife  the  pyratical  States  on  the  coaft  o t 
Barbary  ; and  the  time  of  their  reparation  and  return  was 
now  approaching.  The  States  fecretly  difpatched  orders 
to  de  Ruyter,  that  he  Ihould  take  in  provifions  at  Cadiz; 
and  failing  towards  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  fhould  retaliate 
on  the  Englilh,  and  put  the  Dutch  in  poffeifion  of  thofe 
fettlements  whence  Holmes  had  expelled  them.  De 
Ruyter,  having  a confiderable  force  on  board,  met  .with 
no  oppofition  in  Guinea.  All  the  new  aequifitions  of  the 
Englilh,  except  cape  Corfe,  were  recovered  from  them. 
They  were  even  difpoirefied  of  fome  old  fettlements. 
Such  of  their  fhips  as  fell  into  his  hands  were  feized  by 
de  Ruyter.  That  Admiral  failed  next  to  America.  He 
attacked  Barbr.does,  but  was  repulfed.  He  afterwards 
committed  hoftilities  on  Long  Ifiand. 

Meanwhile,  the  Englilh  preparations  for  war  were 
advancing  with  vigour  and  induftry.  The  king  had 
received  no  fupplies  from  parliament;  but  by  his  own 
funds  and  credit  he  was  enabled  to  equip  a fleet:  The 
city  of  London  lent  him  100, coo  pounds:  The  fpirit  of 
the  nation  feconded  his  armaments : He  himfelf  went 
from  port  to  port,  infpe&ing  with  great  diligence,  and 
encouraging  the  work : And  in  a little  time  the  Englilh 
pavy  was  put  in  a formidable  condition.  Eight  hundred 
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thoufand  pounds  are  faid  to  have  been  expended  on  this 
armament.  When  Lawfon  arrived,  and  communicated 
his  fufpicion  of  de  Ruyter’s  enterprize,  orders  were  ifTued 
for  feizing  all  Dutch  (hips ; and  135  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Englifh.  Thefe  were  not  declared  prizes,  till  af- 
terwards, when  war  was  proclaimed. 

The  parliament,  when  it  met,  granted  a fupply,  the 
largeft  by  far  that  had  ever  been  given  to  a king  of  Eng- 
land, yet  fcarcely  fufficient  for  the  prefent  under- 
taking. Near  two  millions  and  a half  were  voted  to  be 
levied  by  quarterly  payments  in  three  years.  The  avidity 
of  the  merchants,  together  with  the  great  profpe&  of 
fuccefs,  had  animated  the  whole  nation  againft  the 
Dutch. 

A great  alteration  was  made  this  feffion  in  the  me- 
thod of  taxing  the  clergy.  In  almoft  all  the  other  mo- 
narchies of  Europe,  the  aflemblies,  whofe  confent  was 
formerly  requifite  to  the  enacting  of  laws,  were  compofed 
of  three  eftates,  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  com- 
monalty, which  formed  fo  many  members  of  the  political 
body,  of  which  the  king  was  confidered  as  the  head.  In 
England  too,  the  parliament  was  always  re'prefented  as 
confifting  of  three  eftates  ; but  their  reparation  was  never 
fo  diftincf  as  in  other  kingdoms.  A convocation,  how- 
ever, had  ufually  fitten  at  the  fame  time  with  the  parlia- 
ment ; though  they  poflefled  not  a negative  voice  in  the 
palling  of  laws,  and  affirmed  no  other  temporal  power  than 
that  of  impofing  taxes  on  the  clergy.  By  reafon  of  ec- 
clefiaftical  preferments,  which  he  could  beftow,  the 
king’s  influence  over  the  church  was  more  confiderable 
than  over  the  laity  j fo  that  the  fubfidies,  granted  by  the 
convocation,  were  commonly  greater  than  thofe  which 
were  voted  by  parliament.  The  church,  therefore,  was 
not  difpleafed  to  depart  tacitly  from  the  right  of  taxing 
herfelf,  and  allow  the  commons  to  lay  impofiikms  on 
Vox..  VII.  D d ecclefiaftical 
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chap,  ecclefiaftical  revenues,  as  on  the  reft  of  the  kingdom.  In 

LXlV,  . ° 

^ ' * i recompence,  two  fubfidies,  which  the  convocation  had 

*664.  formerly  granted,  were  remitted,  and  the  parochial  clergy 
were  allowed  to  vote  at  elections.  Thus  the  church  of 
England  made  a barter  of  power  for  profit.  Their  con- 
vocations, having  become  infignificant  to  the  crown,  have 
been  much  difufed  of  late  years. 

The  Dutch  faw,  with  the  utmoft  regret,  a war  ap- 
proaching, whence  they  might  dread  the  moft  fatal 
confequenccs,  but  which  afforded  no  profpe£t  of  advan- 
tage. They  tried  every  art  of  negociation,  before  they 
would  come  to  extremities.  Their  meafures  were  at  that 
time  diredted  by  John  de  Wit,  a minifter  equally  emi- 
nent for  greatnefs  of  mind,  for  capacity,  and  for  integrity. 
Though  moderate  in  his  private  deportment,  he  knew 
how  to  adopt  in  his  public  counfels  that  magnanimity, 
which  fuits  the  minifter  of  a great  ftate.  It  was  ever  his 
maxim,  that  no  independent  government  fhould  yield  to 
another  any  evident  point  of  reafon  or  equity ; and  that 
all  fuch  conceffions,  fo  far  from  preventing  war,  ferved 
to  no  other  purpofe  than  to  provoke  frelh  claims  and  in- 
fults.  By  his  management  a fpirit  of  union  was  pre- ' 
ferved  in  all  the  provinces  ; great  fums  were  levied  ; and 
a navy  was  equipped,  compofed  of  larger  fhips  than  the 
Dutch  had  ever  built  before,  and  able  to  cops  with  the 
fleet  of  England. 


1665. 

ZZd  1 tb. 


gd  June. 
Vitioiy  of 
the  Englilh 


As  foon  as  certain  intelligence  arrived  of  de  Ruyter’s 
enterprizes,  Charles  declared  waragainft  the  ftates.  His 
fleet,  confifting  of  1 14  fail,  befides  fire-fhips  and  ketches, 
was  commanded  by  the  duke  of  York,  and  under  him  by 
prince  Rupert  and  the  earl  of  Sandwich.  It  had  about 
22,000  men  on  board.  Obdam,  who  was  admiral  of 
the  Dutch  navy,  of  nearly  equal  force,  declined  not  the 
combat.^  In  the  heat  of  adtion,  when  engaged  in  clofe 
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fight  with  the  duke  of  York,  Obdam’s  ftiip  blew  up.  CHAP. 
This  accident  much  difcouraged  the  Dutch,  who  fled  ■ ‘ ■ 

towards  their  own  coaft.  Tromp  alone,  fon  of  the  fa-  j665- 
mous  admiral,  killed  during  the  former  war,  bravely 
fuftained  with  his  fquadron  the  efforts  of  the  Englifh, 
and  protected  the  rear  of  his  countrymen.  The  van- 
quifhed  had  nineteen  fhips  funk  and  taken.  The  vicftors 
loft  only  one.  Sir  John  Lawfon  died  foon  after  of  his 
wounds.  4 

It  is  affirmed,  and  with  an  appearance  of  reafon,  that 
this  victory  might  have  been  rendered  more  complete,  had 
not  orders  been  iflued  to  flacken  fail  by  Brounker,  one  of 
the  duke’s  bedchamber,  who  pretended  authority  from  his 
mafter.  The  duke  difclaimed  the  orders  ; but  Brounker 
never  was  fufficiently  punifhed  for  his  temerity  *.  It  is 
allowed,  however,  that  the  duke  behaved  with  great 
bravery  during  the  adlion.  He  was  long  in  the  thickeft  of 
the  fire.  The  earl  of  Falmouth,  lord  Mufkerry,  and 
Mr.  Boyle,  were  killed  by  one  (hot  at  his  fide,  and  co- 
vered him  all  over  with  their  brains  and  gore.  And  it  is 
not  likely,  that,  in  a purfuit,  where  even  perfons  of  in- 
ferior ftation,  and  of  the  moil  cowardly  difpofition,  ac- 
quire courage,  a commander  fliould  feel  his  fpirits  to  flag, 


i King  James,  in  his  Memoirs,  gives  an  account  of  this  affair  different 
from  what  w«  meet  with  in  any  hiftorian,  He  fays,  that,  while  he  was 
afleep,  Brou  ker  brought  orders  to  Sir  John  Harman,  captain  of  the  lhip, 
to  Hu  ken  fail.  Sir  John  remonftrated,  but  obeyed.  Alter  fume  time* 
finding  that  his  falling  back  was  likely  to  produce  coofufion  in  the  fleer* 
he  hoifted  the  fail  as  before : So  that  the  prince  coming  foon  after  on  the 
quarter-deck,  and  finding  all  things  as  he  left  them,  knew  nothing  of  what 
had  pa(Ted  during  his  repofe.  No  body  gave  him  the  leaft  intimation  of  it. 
It  was  long  after,  that  he  heard  of  it  by  a kind  of  accident $ and  he  intended 
to  have  punifhed  Brounker  by  martial  law  $ but  juft  about  that  time,  the 
houfe  of  commons  took  up  the  queftion  and  impeached  him,  which  made 
it  irnpoflible  for  the  duke  to  punifh  him  otherwife  than  by  diTmifTing  him 
bit  fervice.  Brounker,  before  the  houfe,  never  pretended,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived any  orders  from  the  duke. 
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c h » P.  and  (hould  turn  from  the  back  of  an  enemy,  whofe  face 
1 ' , he  had  not  been  afraid  to  encounter. 

1665.  This  difafter  threw  the  Dutch  into  conllernation,  and 
determined  de  Wit,  who  was  the  foul  of  their  councils, 
to  exert  his  military  capacity,  in  order  to  fupport  the 
declining  courage  of  his  countrymen.  He  went  on  board 
the  fleet,  which  he  took  under  his  command ; and  he 
foon  remedied  all  thofe  diforders,  which  had  been  occa- 
fioned  by  the  late  misfortune.  The  genius  of  this  man 
was  of  the  moft  extenfive  nature.  He  quickly  became  as 
much  matter  of  naval  affairs,  as  if  he  had  from  his  in- 
fancy been  educated  in  them  ; and  he  even  made  im- 
provements in  fome  parts  of  pilotage  and  failing,  beyond 
what  men  expert  in  thofe  arts  had  ever  been  able  to 
attain. 

Rupture  The  misfortunes  of  the  Dutch  determined  their  allies 
wuntrance.  t0  for  their  afliftance  and  fupport.  The  king  of 
France  was  engaged  in  a defenfive  alliance  with  the 
States  ;■  but  as  his  naval  force  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  he 
was  extremely  averfe,  at  that  time,  from  entering  into  a 
war  with  fo  formidable  a power  as  England.  He  long 
tried  to  mediate  a peace  between  the  States,  and  for 
that  purpofe  lent  an  embafly  to  London,  which  returned 
without  effecting  any  thing.  Lord  Hollis,  the  Englifh 
ambaffador  at  Paris,  endeavoured  to  draw  over  Lewis  to 
the  fide  of  England ; and,  in  his  matter's  name,  made 
him  the  mod  tempting  offers.  Charles  was  content  to 
abandon  all  the  Spanifh  Low  Countries  to  the  French, 
without  pretending  to  a foot  of  ground  for  himfelf ; pro- 
vided Lewis  would  allow  him  to  purfue  his  advantages 
againft  the  Dutch’1.  But  the  French  monarch,  though 
the  conqueft  of  that  valuable  territory  was  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  his  ambition,  rejected  the  offer  as  contrary  to  his 
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interefts  : He  thought,  that  if  the  Englifh  had  once  efta- 
blifhed  an  uncontroulable  dominion  over  the  fea  and  over 
commerce,  they  would  foon  be  able  to  render  his  acqui- 
fitions  a dear  purchafe  to  him.  When  de  Lionne,  the 
French  fecretary,  aflured  Van  Beuninghen,  ambaffador 
of  the  States,  that  this  offer  had  been  prefled  on  his 
mafter  during  fix  months  ; “ I can  readily  believe  it,” 
replied  the  Dutchman ; “lam  fenfible  that  it  is  the  in- 
“ tereft  of  England 

Such  were  the  eftablifhed  maxims  at  that  time  with 
regard  to  the  interefts  of  princes.  It  muft  however  be 
allowed,  that  the  politics  of  Charles,  in  making  this  of- 
fer, were  not  a little  hazardous.  The  extreme  weaknefs 
of  Spain  would  have  rendered  the  French  conqucfts  eafy 
and  infallible;  but  the  vigour  of  the  Dutch,  it  might 
be  forefeen,  would  make  the  fuccefs  of  the  Englifh  much 
more  precarious.  And  even  were  the  naval  force  of  Hol- 
land totally  annihilated,  the  acquifition  of  the  Dutch 
commerce  to  England  could  not  be  relied  on  as  a certain 
confequence  ; npr  is  trade  a conftant  attendant  of  power, 
but  depends  on  many  other,  and  fome  of  them  very  deli- 
cate circumftanccs. 

Though  the  king  of  France  was  refolved  to  fupport 
the  Hollanders  in  that  unequal  conteft,  in  which  they 
were  engaged  ; yet  he  protradfed  his  declaration,  and 
employed  the  time  in  naval  preparations,  both  in  the 
ocean  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  king  of  Denmark 
mean  while  was  refolved  not  to  remain  an  idle  fpedlator 
of  the  conteft  between  the  maritime  powers.  The  part 
which  he  adted  was  the  moft  extraordinary  : He  made  a 
fecret  agreement  with  Charles  to  feize  all  the  Dutch  fhips 
in  his  harbours,  and  to  fhare  the  fpoils  with  the  Englifh, 
provided  they  would  affift  him  in  executing  this  meafure. 
In  order  to  encreafe  his  prey,  he  perfidioufly  invited  the 

1 D’Eftradcs,  14th  Auguft  1665. 
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C lxi*  P'  ^Utc^  t0  ta^e  ^leIter  *n  h|S  ports  ; and  accordingly  the 
, . Eaft  India  fleet,  very  richly  laden,  had  put  into  Bergen. 

lfc65-  Sandwich,  who  now  commanded  the  Englifh  navy  (the 
duke  having  gone  afhore),  difpatched  Sir  Thomas  Tid- 
diman  with  a fquadron  to  attack  them  ; but  whether  from 
the  king  of  Denmark’s  delay  in  fending  orders  to  the 
governor,  cr,  what  is  more  probable,  from  his  avidity  in 
endeavouring  to  engrofs  the  whole  booty,  the  Englilh 
admiral,  though  he  behaved  with  great  bravery,  failed  of 
jd  Auguft.  his  purpofe.  The  Danifh  governor  fired  upon  him  ; and 
the  Dutch,  having  had  leifurc  to  fortify  themfelves,  made 
a gallant  reltftance. 

T he  king  of  Denmark,  fecmingly  afhamed  of  his  con- 
duct, concluded  with  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  the  Englifli 
envoy,  an  offenfive  alliance  againft  the  States  j and  at  the 
Rupture  Very  fame  time,  his  refident  at  the  Hague,  by  his  orders, 
*»rkU  n"  conclucletl  an  offenfive  alliance  againft  England.  To  this 
latter  alliance  he  adhered,  probably  from  jealoufy  of  the 
encreafing  naval  power  of  England  j and  he  feized  and 
eonfifeated  all  the  Englifh  fhips  in  his  harbours.  This 
was  a fenfible  check  to  the  advantages,  which  Charles 
had  obtained  over  the  Dutch.  Not  only  a blow  was 
given  to  the  Englifh  commerce ; the  king  of  Den- 
mark’s naval  force  was  alfo  confiderable,  and  threatened 
every  moment  a conjundtion  with  the  Hollanders.  That 
prince  ftipulated  to  affift  his  ally  with  a fleet  of  thirty 
fail ; and  he  received  in  return  a yearly  fubfidy  of 
'1,500,000  crowns,  of  which  300,000  were  paid  by 
France. 

The  king  endeavoured  to  counterbalance  thefe  confe- 
deracies by  acquiring  new  friends  and  allies.  He  had 
difpatched  Sir  Richard  Fanfhaw  into  Spain,  who  met 
with  a very  cold  reception.  That  monarchy  was  funk 
into  a ftate  of  weaknefs,  and  was  menaced  with  an  inva- 
fion  from  France  5 yet  could  not  any  motive  prevail  with 

Philip 
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Philip  to  enter  into  cordial  friendlhip  with  England.  c Jt  * p< 
Charles’s  alliance  with  Portugal,  the  detention  of  Jamaica  1 - ’ . 

and  Tangiers,  the  fale  of  Dunkirk  to  the  French;  all  ,6S5* 
thcfe  offences  funk  fo  deep  in  the  mind  of  the  Spanifh 
monarch,  that  no  motive  of  in{ereft  was  fufficient  to  out- 
weigh them. 

The  bifhop  of  Munfter  was  the  only  ally  that  Charles 
could  acquire.  This  prelate,  a man  of  reftlefs  enterprize 
and  ambition,  had  entertained  a violent  animofity  againfi: 
the  States;  and  he  was  eafily  engaged,  by  the  promife 
of  fubfidies  from  England,  to  make  an  incurfion  on  that 
republic.  With  a tumultuary  army  of  near  20,000  men, 
he  invaded  her  territories,  and  met  with  weak  refiftance. 

The  land  forces  of  the  States  were  as  feeble  and  ill-go- 
verned, as  their  fleets  were  gallant  and  formidable.  But 
after  his  committing  great  ravages  in  feveral  of  the  pro- 
vinces, a flop  was  put  to  the  progrefs  of  this  warlike  pre- 
late. He  had  not  military  fkill  fufficient  to  improve  the 
advantages  which  fortune  had  put  into  his  hands:  The 
king  of  France  fent  a body  of  6oco  men  to  oppofe  him  : 

Subfidies  were  not  regularly  remitted  him  from  England  ; 
and  many  of  his  troops  deferted  for  want  of  pay  : The 
eledlor  of  Brandenburgh  threatened  him  with  an  invafion 
in  his  own  ftate  : And  on  the  whole,  he  was  glad  to  con- 
clude a peace  under  thG  mediation  of  France.  On  the 
firft  furmife  of  his  intentions,  Sir  William  Temple  was 
lent  from  London  with  money  to  fix  him  in  his  former 
alliance  ; but  found,  that  he  arrived  too  late. 

The  Dutch,  encouraged  by  all  ^thefe  favourable  cir- 
cumftances,  continued  refolute  to  exert  themfelves  to  the 
utmofl:  in  their  own  defence.  De  Ruyter,  their  great 
admiral,  was  arrived  from  his  expedition  to  Guinea  : 

Their  Indian  fleet  was  come  home  in  fafety  : Their  har- 
bours were  crowded  with  merchant  Clips  : Faction  at 
home  was  appealed  : The  young  prince  of  Orange  had 
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put  himfelf  under  the  tuition  of  the  States  of  Holland, 
and  of  de  Wit,  their  penfionary,  who  executed  his  truft 
with  honour  and  fidelity : And  the  animofity,  which  the 
Hollanders  entertained  againft  the  attack  of  the  Engliih, 
fo  unprovoked,  as  they  thought  it,  made  them  thirft  for 
revenge,  and  hope  for  better  fuccefs  in  their  next  enter- 
prize.  Such  vigour  was  exerted  in  the  common  caufe, 
that,  in  order  to  man  the  fleet,  all  merchant  fhips  were 
prohibited  to  fail,  and  even  the  fi/heries  were  fufpended  m. 

T he  Englilh  likewife  continued  in  the  fame  difpofi- 
tion,  though  another  more  grievous  calamity  had  joined 
itfelf  to  that  of  war.  The  plague  had  broken  out  in  Lon- 
don ; and  that  with  fuch  violence  as  to  cut  off,  in  a year, 
near  90,000  inhabitants.  The  king  was  obliged  to  fum- 
mon  the  parliament  at  Oxford. 

A GOOD  agreement  ftill  fubfifted  between  the  king  and 
parliament.  They,  on  their  part,  unanimoufly  voted 
him  the  fupply  demanded,  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
fand  pounds,  to  be  levied  in  two  years  by  monthly  affeff- 
ments.  And  he,  to  gratify  them,  paffed  the  five-mile- 
adt,  which  has  given  occafion  to  grievous  and  not  unjuft 
complaints.  The  church,  under  pretence  of  guarding 
monarchy  againft  its  inveterate  enemies,  perfevered  in 
the  projedl  of  wreaking  her  own  enmity  againft  the  non- 
conformifts.  It  was  enaefted,  that  no  difleming  teacher 
who  took  not  the  non  -refiftance  oath  above  mentioned, 
(hould,  except  upon  the  road,  come  within  five  miles  of 
any  corporation,  or  of  any  place,  where  he  had  preached 
after  the  a£t  of  oblivion.  The  penalty  was  a fine  of  fifty 
pounds,  and  fix  months  imprifonment.  By  ejedling  the 
nonconforming  clergy  from  their  churches,  and  prohi- 
biting all  feparatc  congregations,  they  had  been  rendered 
incapable  of  gaining  any  livelihood  by  their  fpiritual  pro- 

n Tromp’s  life.  D'Eftrades,  jth  of  February  1665. 
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feflion.  And  now,  under  colour  of  removing  them  from  c ” 
places  where  their  influence  might  be  dangerous,  an  1 _ _ 1 
expedient  was  fallen  upon  to  deprive  them  of  all  means 
of  fubfiftence.  Had  not  the  fpirit  of  the  ration  under- 
gone a change,  thefe  violences  were  preludes  to  the  moll 
furious  perfecution. 

However  prevalent  the  hierarchy,  this  law  did  not 
pafs  without  oppofition.  Befides  feveral  peers,  attached 
to  the  old  parliamentary  party,  Southampton  himfelf, 
though  Clarendon’s  great  friend,  exprefled  his  difappro- 
bation  of  thefe  meafures.  But  the  church  party,  not  dif- 
couraged  with  this  oppofition,  introduced  into  the  houfe 
of  commons  a bill  for  impoflng  the  oath  ot  non-reliftancc 
on  the  whole  nation.  It  was  rejected  only  by  three 
voices.  The  parliament,  after  a fhort  feflion,  was  pro-  31ft  0£i<*. 
rogued. 

After  France  had  declared  war,  England  was  evi-  1666. 
dently  overmatched  in  force.  Yet  fhe  poflefled  this  ad- 
vantage by  her  fituation,  that  fhe  lay  between  the  fleets  of 
her  enemies,  and  might  be  able,  by  fpeedy  and  well-con- 
certed operations,  to  prevent  their  iundtion.  But  fuch 
was  the  unhappy  conduct  of  her  commanders,  or  fuch 
the  want  of  intelligence  in  her  minifters,  that  this  cir- 
cumftance  turned  rather  to  her  prejudice.  Lewis  had 
given  orders  to  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  his  admiral,  to  fail 
from  Toulon  ; and  the  French  fquadron,  under  his  com- 
mand, conftfting  of  above  forty  fail  ",  was  now  commonly 
fuppofed  to  be  entering  the  channel.  The  Dutch  fleet, 
to  the  number  of  feventy-fix  fail,  was  at  fea,  under  the 
command  of  de  Ruyter  and  Tromp,  in  order  to  join  him. 

The  duke  of  Albemarle  and  prince  Rupert  commanded 
the  Englifh  fleet,  which  exceeded  not  feventy-four  fail. 
Albemarle,  who,  from  his  fuccefles  under  the  protector, 

n D’Eflradcf,  lift  of  May  1666, 
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chap.  hac]  t00  much  learned  to  defpife  the  enemy,  propofed  to 
^ . detach  prince  Rupert  with  twenty  fliips,  in  order  to  op- 

1666.  pofe  the  duke  of  Beaufort.  Sir  George  Ayfcue,  well 
acquainted  with  the  bravery  and  conduct  of  de  Ruyter, 
' protected  againft  the  temerity  of  this  refolution  : But  Al- 
bemarle’s authority  prevailed.  The  remainder  of  the 
Englifti  fet  fail  to  give  battle  to  the  Dutch  ; who,  feeing 
the  enemy  advance  quickly  upon  them,  cut  their  cables, 
and  prepared  for  the  combat.  The  battle  that  enfued,  is 
one  of  the  mod  memorable  that  we  read  of  in  ftory; 
whether  we  confider  its  long  duration,  or  the  defperate 
Srafiphtof  courage  with  which  it  was  fought.  Albemarle  made 

tour  ° 

here  tome  atonement  by  his  valour  for  the  ra(hnefs  of  the 

attempt.  No  youth,  animated  by  glory  and  ambitious 

hopes,  could  exert  himfelf  more  than  did  this  man,  who 

was  now  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  who  had  reached  the 

fummit  of  honours.  We  fhall  not  enter  minutely  into 

particulars.  It  will  be  fulHcient  to  mention  the  chief 

events  of  each  day’s  engagement. 

injure.  In  the  fn  ft  day,  Sir  William  Berkeley,  vice-admiral, 
leading  the  van,  fell  into  the  thickeft  of  the  enemy,  was 
overpowered,  and  his  fhip  taken.  He  himfelf  was  found 
dead  in  his  cabin,  all  covered  with  blood.  The  Englifli 
had  the  weather-gage  of  the  enemy  ; but  as  the  wind 
blew  fo  hard,  that  they  could  not  ufe  their  lower  tire,  they 
derived  but  fmall  advantage  from  this  circumftance.  The 
Dutch  fliot,  however,  fell  chiefly  on  their  fails  and  rig- 
ging ; and  few  fhips  were  funk  or  much  damaged. 
Chain-fhot  was  at  that  time  a new  invention  ; commonly 
attributed  to  de  Wit.  Sir  John  Harman  exerted  himfelf 
extremely  on  this  day.  The  Dutch  admiral,  Evertz, 
was  killed  in  engaging  him.  Darknefs  parted  the  com- 
batants. 

The  fecond  day,  the  wind  was  fomewhat  fallen,  and 
the  combat  became  more  Ready  and  more  terrible.  The 
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Englilh  now  found,  that  the  greateft  valour  cannot  com-  e 
penfate  the  fuperiority  of  numbers,  againft  an  enemy  v, 
who  is  well  conduced,  and  who  is  not  defective  in 
courage.  De  Ruyter  and  Van  Tromp,  rivals  in  glory 
and  enemies  from  faction,  exerted  themfelves  in  emulation 
of  each  other ; and  de  Ruyter  had  the  advantage  of  difen- 
gaging  and  faving  his  antagonift,  who  had  been  furround- 
ed  by  the  Englilh,  and  was  in  the  moft  imminent  danger. 
Sixteen  frefli  {hips  joined  the  Dutch  fleet  during  the  ac- 
tion : And  the  Englifh  were  fo  fluttered,  that  their 
fighting  {hips  were  reduced  to  twenty-eight,  and  they 
found  themfelves  obliged  to  retreat  towards  their  own 
coaft.  The  Dutch  followed  them,  and  were  on  the  point 
of  renewing  the  combat ; when  a calm,  which  came  a 
little  before  night,  prevented  the  engagement. 

Next  morning,  the  Englilh  were  obliged  to  continue 
their  retreat ; and  a proper  difpofition  was  made  for  that 
purpofe.  The  {hattered  fliips  were  ordered  to  ftretch 
a-head  ; and  fixteen  of  the  moft  entire  followed  them  in 
good  order,  and  kept  the  enemy  in  awe.  Albemarle 
himfclf  clofed  the  rear,  and  prefented  an  undaunted  coun- 
tenance to  his  victorious  foes.  The  earl  of  OfTory,  fon 
of  Ormond,  a gallant  youth,  who  fought  honour  and 
experience  in  every  adtion  throughout  Europe,  was  then 
on  board  the  admiral.  Albemarle  confefled  to  him  his 
intention  rather  to  blow  up  his  {hip  and  perifh  glorioufly, 
than  yield  to  the  enemy.  Oflory  applauded  this  defperate 
refolution. 

About  two  o’clock,  the  Dutch  had  come  up  with 
their  enemy,  and  were  ready  to  renew  the  fight ; when  a 
new  fleet  was  deferied  from  the  fouth,  crowding  all  their 
fail  to  reach  the  feene  of  adlion.  The  Dutch  flattered 
themfelves  that  Beaufort  was  arrived,  to  cut  oft' the  retreat 
of  the  vanquiflied  : The  Englilh  hoped,  that  prince  Ru- 
pert had  come,  to  turn  the  fcale  of  adlion.  Albemarle, 
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CHAP,  who  had  received  intelligence  of  the  prince’s  approach, 
L LX|V~  . bent  his  courfe  towards  him.  Unhappily,  Sir  George 
1666.  Ayfcue,  in  a fhip  of  a hundred  guns,  the  larged  in  the 
fleet,  druck  on  the  Galloper  fands,  and  could  receive  no 
afliftance  from  his  friends,  who  were  hadening  to  join 
the  reinforcement.  He  could  not  even  reap  the  confola- 
tion  of  perifhing  with  honour,  and  revenging  his  death 
on  his  enemies.  They  were  preparing  firelhips  to  attack 
him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  drike.  The  Englifh  failors, 
feeing  the  neceffity,  with  the  utmod  indignation  furren- 
dered  themfelves  prifoners. 

Albemarle  and  prince  Rupert  were  now  determined 
to  face  the  enemy  ; and  next  morning  the  battle  began 
afrelh,  with  more  equal  force  than  ever,  and  with  equal 
valour.  After  long  cannonading,  the  fleets  came  to  a 
clofe  combat  ; which  was  continued  with  great  violence, 
till  parted  by  a mid.  The  Englilh  retired  fird  into  their 
harbours. 

Though  the  Englilh,  by  their  obdinate  courage, 
reaped  the  chief  honour  in  this  engagement,  it  is  fome- 
what  uncertain  who  obtained  the  victory.  The  Hol- 
landers took  a few  fljips ; and  having  fome  appearances  of 
advantage,  exprefl'ed  their  fatisfaCtion  by  all  the  ftgns  of 
triumph  and  rejoicing.  But  as  the  Englilh  fleet  was  re- 
paired in  a little  time,  and  put  to  fea  more  formidable 
than  ever,  together  with  many  of  thofe  Ihips,  which  the 
Dutch  had  boaded  to  have  burned  or  deilroyed  ; all  Eu- 
rope faw,  that  thofe  two  brave  nations  were  engaged  in 
a contcd,  which  was  not  likely,  on  either  fide,  to  prove 
decifive. 

It  was  the  conjunction  alone  of  the  French,  that  could 
give  a decifive  fuperiority  to  the  Dutch.  In  order  to  fa- 
cilitate this  conjunction,  de  Ruyter,  having  repaired  his 
fleet,  polled  himfelf  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  The 
Englilh,  under  prince  Rupert  and  Albemarle,  were  not 

long 
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long  in  coming  to  the  attack.  The  numbers  of  each  fleet  chap. 

° LXIV*. 

amounted  to  about  eighty  fail ; and  the  valour  and  expc-  , 

rience  of  the  commanders,  as  well  as  of  the  feamen,  >666* 
rendered  the  engagement  fierce  and  obflinate.  Sir  Tho-  v^aorv  of" 
mas  Allen,  who  commanded  the  white  fquadron  of  the  ,heE“6lllh- 
Englifh,  attacked  the  Dutch  van,  which  he  entirely 
routed  ; and  he  killed  the  three  admirals  who  commanded 
it.  Van  Tromp  engaged  Sir  Jeremy  Smith  ; and  during 
the  heat  of  adlion,  he  was  feparated  from  de  Ruyter  and 
the  main  body,  whether  by  accident  or  delign  was  never 
certainly  known.  De  Ruyter,  with  conduit  and  valour, 
maintained  the  combat  againft  the  main  body  of  the  Eng- 
lifh ; and  though  overpowered  by  numbers,  kept  his 
Ration,  till  night  ended  the  engagement.  Next  day, 
finding  the  Dutch  fleet  fcattered  and  difeouraged,  his 
high  fpirit  fubmitted  to  a retreat,  which  yet  he  conducted 
with  fuch  fkill,  as  to  render  it  equally  hohourable  to  him- 
felf  as  the  greatefl  victory.  Full  of  indignation  however 
at  yielding  the  fuperiority  to  the  enemy,  he  frequently 
exclaimed,  “ My  God  ! what  a wretch  atn  I ? among  fo 
“ many  thoufand  bullets,  is  there  not  one  to  put  an  end 
“ to  my  miferable  life  ?”  One  de  Witte,  his  fon-in- 
law,  who  flood  near,  exhorted  him,  fince  he  fought 
death,  to  turn  upon  the  Englifh,  and  render  his  life  a 
dear  purchafe  to  the  viftors.  But  de  Ruyter  efteemed  it 
more  worthy  a brave  man  to  perfevere  to  the  uttermoft, 
and,  as  long  as  poflible,  to  render  fervice  to  his  country. 

All  that  night  and  next  day,  the  Englifh  prefTed  upon  the 
rear  of  the  Dutch  ; and  it  was  chiefly  by  the  redoubled 
efforts  of  de  Ruyter,  that  the  latter  faved  thcmfelves  in 
their  harbours. 

The  lofs,  fuftained  by  the  Hollanders  in  this  adliorj 
was  not  very  confiderablc ; but  as  violent  anfmofitics  had 
broken  out  between  the  two  admirals,  who  engaged  all 
the  officers  on  one  fide  or  other,  the  conflernation,  which 
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took  place,  was  great  among  the  provinces.  Tromp’s 
commiffion  was  at  laft  taken  from  him  ; but  though  feveral 
captains  had  milbehaved,  they  were  fo  effedfually  pro- 
tected by  their  friends  in  the  rnagiftracy  of  the  towns,  that 
moft  of  them  efcaped  punilht^ent,  many  were  dill  conti- 
nued in  their  commands. 

The  Englilh  now  rode  inconteftible  matters  of  the  fea, 
and  infulted  the  Dutch  in  their  harbours.  A.detachment 
under  Holmes  was  fent  into  the  road  of  Vlie,  and  burned 
a hundred  and  forty  merchantmen,  two  men  of  war,  toge- 
ther with  Brandaris,  a large  and  rich  village  on  the  coaft. 
The  Dutch  merchants,  who  loft  by  this  enterprize,  unit- 
ing themfelves  to  the  Orange  .faction,  exclaimed  againft 
an  adminiftration,  which,  they  pretended,  had  brought 
fuch  difgrace  and  ruin  on  their  country.  None  but  the 
firm  and  intrepid  mind  of  de  Wit  could  have  fupported 
itfelf  under  fuch  a complication  of  calamities. 

The  king  of  France,  apprehenfive  that  the  Dutch 
would  fink  under  their  misfortunes  ; at  leaft,  that  de 
Wit,  his  friend,  might  be  difpoflefied  of  the  adminiftra- 
tion, haftened  the  advance  of  the  duke  of  Beaufort.  The 
Dutch  fleet  likewife  was  again  equipped  ; and  under  the 
command  of  de  Ruytcr,  cruifcd  near  the  ftraits  of  Dover. 
Prince  Rupert  with  the  Englifh  navy,  now  ftronger  than 
ever,  came  full  fail  upon  them.  The  Dutch  admiral 
thought  proper  to  decline  the  combat,  and  retired,  into 
St.  John’s  road  near  Bulloigne.  Here  he  Iheltered  him- 
felf,  both  from  the  Englifb,  and  from  a furious  ftorm, 
which  arofe.  Prince  Rupert  too  was  obliged  to  retire  into 
St.  Helens  ; where  he  flayed  fome  time,  in  order  to  re- 
pair the  damages  which  he  had  fuftained.  Mean  while 
the  duke  of  Beaufort  proceeded  up  the  channel,  and 
palled  the  Englilh  fleet  unperceivcd;  but  he  did  not  find 
the  Dutch,  as  he  expe£lcd.  De  Ruyter  had  been  feized 
with  a fever : Many  of  the  chief  officers  had  fallen  into 
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fickncfs:  A contagious  diftemper  was  fprcad  through  the  cLI^.yP' 
fleet:  And  the  States  thought  it  neceflary  to  recall  them  u _ j 
into  their  harbours,  before  the  enemy  could  be  refitted.  1666. 
The  French  king,  anxious  for  his  navy,  which,  with  fo 
much  care  and  induftry,  he  had  lately  built,  difpatched 
orders  to  Beaufort,  to  make  the  beft  of  his  way  to  Bred. 

That  admiral  had  again  the  good  fortune  to  pafs  the 
Englifh.  One  £hip  alone,  the  Ruby,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  . ' 

W HIDE  the  war  continued  without  any  decifive  fuccefs  3d  Sept, 
on  either  fide,  a calamity  happened  in  London,  which  Load©*, 
threw  the  people  into  great  confternation.  Fire,  break- 
ing out  in  a baker’s  houfe  near  the  bridge,  fpread  itfelf 
on  all  fides  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  no  efforts  could 
extinguifh  it,  till  it  laid  in  afhes  a confiderable  part  of 
the  city.  The  inhabitants,  without  being  able  to  pro- 
vide effectually  for  their  relief,  were  reduced  to  be  fpec- 
tators  of  their  own  ruin;  and  were  purfued  from  ftreet 
to  ftreet  by  the  flames,  which  unexpectedly  gathered 
round  them.  Three  days  and  nights  did  the  fire  advance; 
and  it  was  only  by  the  blowing  up  of  houfes,  that  it  was 
at  laft  extinguifhed.  The  king  and  duke  ufed  their 
utmoft  endeavours  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  flames ; 
but  all  their  induflry  was  unfuccefsful.  About  four 
hundred  ftreets,  and  thirteen  thoufand  houfes  were  re- 
duced to  allies.  ' 

The  caufes  of  this  calamity  were  evident.  The 
narrow  ftreets  of  London,  the  houfes  built  entirely  of 
wood,  the  dry  feafon,  and  a violent  eaft  wind  which 
blew ; thefe  were  fo  many  concurring  circumftances, 
which  rendered  it  eafy  to  allign  the  reafon  of  the  deftruc- 
tion  that  enfued.  But  the  people  were  not  fatisfied  with 
this  obvious  account.  Prompted  by  blind  rage,  fome 
aferibed  the  guilt  to  the  republicans,  others  to  the.  catho- 
lics ; 
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P-  lies  ; though  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  the  burning 
of  London  could  ferve  the  purpofes  of  either  party.  As 
the  papifts  were  the  chief  objects  of  public  deteftation, 
the  rumour,  which  threw  the  guilt  on  them,  was  more 
favourably  received  by  the  people.  No  proof  however, 
or  even  prefumption,  after  the  ftridteft  enquiry  by  a com- 
mittee of  parliament,  ever  appeared  to  authorize  fuch  a 
calumny  ; yet,  in  order  to  give  countenance  to  the  popular 
prejudice,  the  infeription,  engraved  by  authority  on  the 
monument,  aferibed  this  calamity  to  that  hated  fed. 
This  claufe  was  erazed  by  order  of  king  James,  when  he 
came  to  the  throne ; but  after  the  revolution  it  was  re- 
placed. So  credulous,  as  well  as  obftinate,  are  the 
people,  in  believing  every  thing,  which  flatters  their 
prevailing  paflion  ! 

The  fire  of  London,  though  at  that  time  a great 
calamity,  has  proved  in  the  iflue  beneficial  both  to  the 
city  and  the  kingdom.  The  city  was  rebuilt  in  a very 
little  time ; and  care  was  taken  to  make  the  ftreets  wider 
and  more  regular  than  before.  A diferetionary  power 
was  a (Turned  by  the  king  to  regulate  the  diflribution  of 
the  buildings,  and  to  forbid  the  ufe  of  lath  and  timber, 
the  materials  of  which  the  houfes  were  formerly  com- 
pofed.  The  neceflity  was  fo  urgent,  and  the  occafion  fo 
extraordinary,  that  no  exceptions  were  taken  at  an  cxercife 
of  authority,  which  otherwife  might  have  been  deemed 
illegal.  Had  the  king  been  enabled  to  carry  his  power 
ftill  farther,  and  made  the  houfes  be  rebuilt  with  perfect 
regularity,  and  entirely  upon  one  plan  ; he  had  much 
contributed  to  the  convenience,  as  well  as  embcllillimcnt 
of  the  city.  Great  advantages,  however,  have  refulted 
from  the  alterations ; though  not  carried  to  the  full 
length.  London  became  much  more  healthy  after  the 
fire.  The  plague,  which  ufed  to  break  out  with  great 
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fury  twice  or  thrice  every  century,  and  indeed  was  always  c 

lurking  in  feme  corner  or  other  of  the  city,  has  fcarcely  \ . 

ever  appeared  fince  that  calamity. 

The  parliament  met  foon  after,  and  gave  the  fan&ion 
of  law  to  thole  regulations  made  by  royal  authority  ; as 
well  as  appointed  commiffioners  for  deciding  all  fuch 
queftions  of  property,  as  might  arife  from  the  fire.  They 
Hkewife  vctfTtf  a fupply  of  1,800,000  pounds  to  be  levied, 
partly  by,a  poll-bill,  partly  by  afleffments.  Though 
their  enquiry  brought  out  no  proofs,  which  could  fix  on 
the  papifts  the  burning  of  London,  the  general  averfion 
againfl  that  fedt  ftill  prevailed  ; and  complaints  were 
made,  probably  without  much  foundation,  of  its  danger- 
ous encreafe.  Charies,  at  the  defire  of  the  commons, 
iilued  a proclamation  for  the  banifhment  of  all  priefts  and 
jefuits ; but  the  bad  execution  of  this,  as  well  as  of 
former  edicts,  deftroyed  all  confidence  in  his  fincerity, 
whenever  he  pretended  an  averfion  towards  the  catholic 
religion.  Whether  fufpicions  of  this  nature  had  dimi- 
nifhed  the  king’s  popularity,  is  uncertain  ; but  it  appears, 
that  the  fupply  was  voted  much  later  than  Charles  ex- 
pected, or  even  than  the  public  necellities  feenied  to  re- 
quire. The  intrigues  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  a 
man  who  wanted  only  fteadinefs  to  render  him  extremely 
dangerous,  had  fomewhat  embarrafied  the  meafures  of 
the  court : And  this  was  the  firft  time  that  the  king  found 
any  confiderable  reafon  to  complain  of  a failure  of  confi- 
dence in  this  houfe  of  commons.  The  lifing  fymptom* 
of  ill-humour  tended,  no  doubt,  to  quicken  the  fteps, 
which  were  already  making  towards  a peace  with  foreign 
enemies. 

Charles  began  to  be  fenfible,  that  all  'the  ends,  for  Advance* 
which  the  war  had  been  undertaken,  were  likely  to  prove 
entirely  abortive.  The  Dutch,  even  when  fingle,  had 
defended  themfelves  with  vigour,  and  were  every  day 
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C h a p.  improving  in  their  military  fkill  and  preparations.  Though 
L _ ^ ‘ their  trade  had  fuffered  extremely,  their  extenfive  credit 
1667.  enabled  them  to  levy  great  fums  ; and  while  the  feamen 
of  England  loudly  complained  of  want  of  pay,  the  Dutch 
navy  was  regularly  fupplied  with  money  and  every  thing 
requifite  for  its  fubfiftence.  As  two  powerful  kings  now 
fupported  them,  every  place,  from  the  extremity  of  Nor- 
way to  the  coafls  of  Bayonne,  was  become  boftile  to  the 
Englifh.  And  Charles,  neither  fond  of  aclion,  nor  fti- 
mulated  by  any  violent  ambition,  earneftly  fought  for 
means  of  reftoring  tranquillity  to  his  people,  difgufted 
•with  a war,  which,  being  joined  with  the  plague  and 
Ere,  had  proved  fo  fruitlefs  and  deftrudlive. 

Tiie  firft  advances  towards  an  accommodation  were 
made  by  England.  When  the  king  fent  for  the  body  of 
Sir  William  Berkeley,  he  infinuated  to  the  States  his 
defire  of  peace  on  reafonable  terms  ; and  their  anfwer 
eorrefponded  in  the  fame  amicable  intentions.  Charles, 
however,  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  fuperiority,  ftill 
infilled,  that  the  States  fhould  tfeat  at  London ; and 
they  agreed  to  make  him  this  compliment  fo  far  as  coq, 
cerned  themfelves  : But  being  engaged  in  alliance  with 
two  crowned  heads,  they  could  not,  they  faid,  prevail 
with  thefe  to  depart  in  that  refpedl  from  their  dignity. 
On  a fudden,  the  king  went  fo  far  on  the  other  fide  as  to 
offer  the  fending  of  amballadors  to  the  Hague  ; but  this 
propofal,  which  feemed  honourable  to  the  Dutch,  was 
meant  only  to  divide  and  diftradt  them,  by  affording  the 
Englilh  an  opportunity  to  carry  on  cabals  with  the  dif- 
affecled  party.  The  offer  was  therefore  rejected  ; and 
conferences  were  fecretly  held  in  the  queen-mother’s 
apartments  at  Paris,  where  the  pretenfions  of  both  parties 
were  difeuffed.  The  Dutch  made  equitable  propofals. 
either  that  all  things  Ihould  be  rellored  to  the  fame  con- 
dition in  which  they  flood  before  the  war  j or  that  both 
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parties  fhould  continue  in  pofleftion  of  their  prefent  ac- 
quifitions.  Charles  accepted  of  the  latter  propofal ; and 
almoft  every  thing  was  adjufted,  except  the  difputes  with 
regard  to  the  ifle  of  Polerone.  This  ifland  lies  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  and  was  formerly  valuable  for  its  produce  of 
fpices.  The  Englifh  had  been  mailers  of  it ; but  were 
difpoflefted  at  the  time  when  the  violences  were  com- 
mitted again!!  them  at  Amboyna.  Cromwel  had  ftipu- 
lated  to  have  it  reftored  ; and  the  Hollanders,  having  firft 
entirely  deftroyed  all  the  fpice  trees,  maintained,  that  they 
had  executed  the  treaty,  but  that  the  Englilh  had  been 
anew  expelled  during  the  courfe  of  the  war.  Charles  re- 
newed his  pretenfions  to  this  ifland  ; and  as  the  reafons. 
on  both  ftdes  began  to  multiply,  and  feemed  to  require  a 
long  difeuflion,  it  was  agreed  to  transfer  the  treaty  to. 
Ibme  pther  place  ; and  Charles  made  choice  of  Breda. 

Loro  Hollis  and  Henry  Coventry  were  the  Englilh' 
ambaffadors.  They  immediately  defired,  that  a fufpenfion 
of  arms  fhould  be  agreed  to,  till  the  fevc-ral  claims  could 
be  adjufted  : But  this  propofal;  feemingly  fo  natural, 
was  rejecled  by  the  credit  of  de  Wit.  That  penetrating 
and  adlive  minifter,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
chandlers  of  princes  and  the  fttuation  of  affairs;  had 
difeovered  an  opportunity  of  ftriking  a blow,  which 
might  at  once  reftore  to  the  Dutch  the  honour  loft  during 
the  war,  and  feverely  revenge  thofe  injuries,  which  he 
aferibed  to  the  wanton  ambition  and  injuftice  of  the 
Englilh. 

Whatever  projedls  might  have  been  formed  by 
Charles  for  fecreting  the  money  granted  him  by  parlia- 
ment,, he  had  hitherto  failed  in  his  intention.  The 
expences  of  fuch  vaft  armaments  had  exhaufted  all  the 
fupplies  ° j and  even  a great  debt  was  contradled  to  the 

feamen. 

0 The  Dutch  had  fpent  on  the  war  near  40  million!  of  livres  a year,  above 
three  millions  fterling  : A much  greater  fum  than  had  been  granted  by  the 
£ c S Englilh 
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CL,Xiv  P'  ^"eamen*  The  k'nS  therefore  was  refolved  to  fave,  as  far 
»■-  as  pofliblc,  the  lafl  fupply  of  1,800,000  pounds;  and 

,s  7 • to  employ  it  for  payment  of  his  debts,  as  well  thofe 

which  had  been  occafioned  by  the  war,  as  thofe  which 
he  had  formerly  contra&ed.  He  obforved,  that  the 
Dutch  had  been  with  great  reludlance  forced  into  the 
war,  and  that  the  events  of  it  were  not  fuch  as  to  in- 
fpire  them  with  great  defire  of  its  continuance.  The 
French,  he  knew,  had  been  engaged  into  hostilities  by 
no  other  motive  than  that  of  fupporting  their  ally;  and 
were  now  more  defirous  than  ever  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  quarrel.  The  differences  between  the  parties  were 
fo  inconfiderable,  that  the  conclufion  of  peace  appeared 
infallible  ; and  nothing  but  forms,  at  leaft  fome  vain 
points  of  honour,  feemed  to  remain  for  the  ambafTadors 
at  Breda  to  difeufs.  In  this  fituation,  Charles,  moved 
by  an  ill-timed  frugality,  remitted  his  preparations, 
and  expofed  England  to  one  of  the  greateft  affronts 
which  it  has  ever  received.  Two  fmall  fquadrons 
alone  were  equipped ; and  during  a war  with  fuch  po- 
tent and  martial  enemies,  every  thing  was  left  almoft  in 
the  fame  fituation  as  in  times  of  the  moll  profound  tran- 
quillity. 

De  Wit  protracted  the  negotiations  at  Breda,  and 
haftened  the  naval  preparations.  The  Dutch  fleet  ap- 
peared in  the  Thames  under  the  command  of  de  Ruyter, 
and  threw  the  Englifh  into  the  utmoft  conlfernation.  A 
chain  had  been  drawn  acrofs  the  river  Medway  ; fome 
fortifications  had  been  added  to  Sheernefs  and  Upnore- 
caille  : But  all  thefe  preparations  were  unequal  to  the 
prefent  necelfity.  Sheernefs  was  foon  taken  ; nor  could 
it  be  faved  by  the  valour  of  Sir  Edward  Sprague,  who 

Englifli  parliament.  D’Eftrades,  24th  of  D cember,  1665  ; of  January 
1666.  Temple,  vol.  i.  p.  71.  It  was  probably  the  want  of  money  which 
engaged  the  king  to  pay  the  Teamen  with  tickets  3 a contrivance  which 
proved  To  much  (0  their  lofs, 
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defended  it.  Having  the  advantage  of  a fpring  tide,  and  C^t,yP‘ 
an  eafterly  wind,  the  Dutch  preii'ed  on,  and  broke  the  . “ ‘ . 

chain,  though  fortified  by  fome  (hips,  which  had  been  '667. 
there  funk  by  orders  of  the  duke  of  Albemarle.  They 
burned  the  three  fhips,  which  lay  to  guard  the  chain,  ttuttum. 
the  Matthias,  the  Unity,  and  the  Charles  the  Fifth. 

After  damaging  feveral  veflels,  and  poflelfing  themfelves 
of  the  hull  of  the  Royal  Charles,  which  the  Englifh  had 
burned,  they  advanced  with  fix  men  of  war,  and  five  fire- 
fhips,  as  far  as  Upnore-caftle,  where  they  burned  the 
Royal  Oak,  the  Loyal  London,  and  the  Great  James. 

Captain  Douglas,  who  commanded  on  board  the  Royal 
Oak,  perilhed  in  the  flames,  though  he  had  an  eafy  op- 
portunity of  efcaping.  “ Never  was  it  known,”  he  faid, 

“ that  a Douglas  had  left  his  port  without  orders  p.’' 

The  Hollanders  fell  down  the  Medway  without  receiving 
any  confiderable  damage  ; and  it  was  apprehended,  that 
they  might  next  tide  fail  up  the  Thames,  and  extend 
their  hoflilities  even  to  the  bridge  of  London.  Nine  fhips 
were  funk  at  Woolwich,  four  at  Blackwall  : Platforms 
were  raifed  in  many  places,  furnifhed  with  artillery  : The 
train-bands  were  called  out ; and  every  place  was  in  a 
violent  agitation.  The  Dutch  failed  next  to  Portfmouth, 
where  they  made  a fruitlefs  attempt:  They  met  with  no 
better  fuccefs  at  Plymouth  : They  infulted  Harwich  : 

They  failed  again  upon  the  Thames  as  far  as  Tilbury, 
where  they  were  repulfed.  The  whole  coafl  was  in 
alarm  ; and  had  the  French  thought  proper  at  this  time 
to  join  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  to  invade  hngland,  confe- 
quences  the  mod  fatal  might  juftly  have  been  apprehended. 

But  Lewis  had  no  intention  to  pufh  the  victory  to  fuch 
extremities.  His  intereft  required,  that  a balance  fhould 
be  kept  between  the  two  maritime  powers  ; not  that  an 
uncontrouled  fuperiority  fhould  be  given  to  either. 

P Ttmp’e,  vol.  ii.  p.  41. 
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Great  indignation-prevailed  amongft  the  Englifli,  to 
fee  an  enemy,  whom  they  regarded  as  inferior,  whom 
they  had  expected  totally  to  fubdue,  and  over  w hom  they 
had  gained  many  honourable  advantages,  now  of  a hid- 
den ride  ttnd.lj.utcd  mailers  of  the  ocean,  burn  their  Blips 
in  their  very  harbours,  fill  every  place  with  confufion, 
and  (h  ike  a terror  into  the  capital  itfelf.  But  though  the 
caufe  of  all  thefe  difafters  could  be  aferibed  neither  to  bad 
fortune,  to  the  mifcondudl  of  admirals,  nor  to  the  ill- 
behaviour  of  feamen,  but  folely  to  the  avarice,  at  lead  to 
the  improvidence,  of  the  government ; mo  dangerous 
fymptoms  of  difeontent  appeared,  and  no  attempt  for  an 
infurredlion  was  made  by  any  of  thofc  numerous  fe£taries, 
who  had  been  fo  openly  branded  for  their  rebellious  prin- 
ciples, and  who  upon  that  fuppofition  had  been  treated 
with  fuch  feverity  s. 

In  the  prefent  diftrefs,  two  expedients  were  embraced  : 
An  army  of  12, COO  men  was  fuddenly  levied  ; and  the 
parliament,  though  it  lay  under  prorogation,  was  fum- 
nioned  to  meet.  The  houfes  were  very  thin  ; and  the 
only  vote,  which  the  commons  palled,  was  an  addrefs  for 
freaking  the  aimy;  which  was  complied  with.  This 
expreffion  of  jealoufy  fhewed  the  court  what  they  might 
expcdl  from  that  affcmbly  ; and  it  was  thought  more  pru- 
dent to  prorogue  them  till  next  winter. 

But  the  figning  of  the  treaty  at  Breda  extricated  the 
king  from  his  prefent  difficulties.  The  Englrlh  ambaffa- 
dors  received  orders  to  recede  from  thofe  demands,  which, 
however  frivolous  in  them fe Ives,  could  not  now  be  relin- 
quifhed,  without  acknowledging  a fuperiority  in  the 
■enemy.  Rolerone  remained  with  the  Dutch  j fads  fact  ion 


q Some  nonconf irmifls,  however,  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  had  kept 
a eorrefpondence  with  the  States,  and  had  enteitained  projefis  for  infunrec* 
tions,  but  they  were  too  weak  even  to  attempt  the  execution  of  them,  D’E* 
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for  the  fliips  Bonaventure  and  Good-hope,  the  pretended  c ^ p- 
grounds  of  the  quarrel,  was  no  longer  infilled  on  : Aca-  . f 

die  was  yielded  to  the  French.  The  acquifition  of  New-  1667. 
York,  a fettlement  fo  important  by  its  fituation,  was  the 
chief  advantage  which  the  Englifh  reaped  from  a war,  in 
which  the  national  charadler  of  bravery  had  fhone  out 
with  luftre,  but  where  the  mifcondudt  of  the  government, 
efpecially  in  the  conclufion,  had  been  no  lefs  apparent. 

To  appeafe  the  people  by  fome  facrifice  feemcd  requi-  Clarendon’s 
fite  before  the  meeting  of  parliament;  and  the  prejudices  fil1, 
of  the  nation  pointed  out  the  vidtirn.  The  chancellor 
was  at  this  time  much  expofed  to  the  hatred  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  of  every  party  which  divided  the  nation.  All 
the  numerous  fedtaries  regarded  him  as  their  determined 
enemy  5 and  afcribed  to  his  advice  and  influence  thofe 
perfecuting  laws,  to  which  they  had  lately  been  expofed. 

The  catholics  knew,  that  while  he  retained  any  authority^ 
all  their  credit  with  the  king  and  the  duke  would  be  en- 
tirely ufelefs  to  them,  nor  inuft  they  ever  expedt  any 
favour  or  indulgence.  Even  the  royalifts,  difappointed 
in  their  fanguinc  hopes  of  preferment,  threw  a great  load 
of  envy  on  Clarendon,  into  whofe  hands  the  king  feemed 
at  firft  to  have  refigned  the  whole  power  of  government. 

The  fale  of  Dunkirk,  the  bad  payment  of  the  feamen, 
the  difgrace  at  Chatham,  the  unfuccefsful  conclufion  of 
the  war  ; all  thefe  misfortunes  were  charged  on  the  chan- 
cellor, who,  though  he  had  ever  oppofed  the  rupture 
with  Holland,  thought  it  /till  his  duty  to  juflify  what  he 
could  not  prevent.  A building,  likewife,  of  more  expence 
and  magnificence  than  his  /lender  fortune  could  afford, 
being  unwarily  undertaken  by  him,  much  expofed  him  to 
public  reproach,  as  if  he  had  acquired  great  riches  by  cor- 
ruption. The  populace  gave  it  commonly  the  appellation 
of  Dunkirk  floufe. 
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CHAP.  . The  king  himfelf,  who  had  always  more  revered  tharj 
, L1/'  , loved  the  chancellor,  was  now  totally  eftranged  from  him. 
i6t7.  Amidft  the  diftolute  manners  of  the  court,  that  minifter 
ftill  maintained  an  inflexible  dignity,  and  would  not  fub- 
mit  to  anyr  condefcenfions,  which  he  deemed  unworthy  of 
his  age  and  character.  Buckingham,  a man  of  profligate 
morals,  happy  in  his  talent  for  ridicule,  but  expofed  in 
his  own  conduil  to  all  the  ridicule  which  he  threw  on 
ethers,  dill  made  him  the  objedt  of  his  raillery,  and  gra- 
dually leflened  in  the  king  that  regard  which  he  bore  to 
his  minifter.  When  any  difficulties  arofe,  either  for 
want  of  power  or  money,  the  blame  was  ftill  thrown  on 
him,  who,  it  was  believed,  had  carefully  at  the  reftora- 
tion  checked  all  laVifh  conceffions  to  the  king.  And 
what  perhaps  touched  Charles  more  nearly,  he  found  in 
Clarendon,  it  is  faid,  cbftaclcs  to  his  pleafures  as  well  as 
to  his  ambition. 

The  king,  difgufted  with  the  homely  perfon  of  his 
confort,  and  defirous  of  having  children,  had  hearkened 
to  propofals  of  obtaining  a divorce,  on  pretence  either  of 
her  being  pre-engaged  to  another,  or  of  having  made  a 
vow  of  chaftity  before  her  marriage.  He  was  farther  fti- 
mulated  by  his  paffion  for  Mrs.  Stuart,  daughter  of  a 
Scotch  gentleman  ; a lady  of  great  beauty,  and  whofe 
virtue  he  had  hitherto  found  impregnable  : But  Claren- 
don, apprehenftve  of  the  confequences  attending  a dif- 
puted  title,  and  perhaps  anxious  for  the  fucceffion  of  his 
own  grandchildren,  engaged  the  duke  of  Richmond  to 
marry  Mrs.  Stuart,  and  thereby  put  an  end  to  the  king’s 
hopes.  It  is  pretended,  that  Charles  never  forgave  this 
difappointment, 

When  politics,  therefpre,  and  inclination  both  con- 
curred to  make  the  king  facrifice  Clarendon  to  popular 
prejudices,  the  memory  of  his  paft  fervices  was  not  able 
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any  longer  to  delay  his  fall.  The  great  feal  was  taken  1 
from  him,  and  given  to  Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman,  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Keeper.  Southampton,  the  treafurer,  was 
now  dead,  who  had  perfevered  to  the  utmoft  in  his  attach- 
ments to  the  chancellor.  The  laft  time  he  appeared  at 
the  council -table,  he  ekerted  his  friendfhip  with  a vigour 
which  neither  age  nor  infirmities  could  abate.  “ This 
“ man,”  faid  he,  fpeaking  of  Clarendon,  “ is  a true 
“ proteftant,  and  an  honeft  Englilhman  ; and  while  he 
“ enjoys  power,  we  are  fecureof  our  laws,  liberties,  and 
“ religion.  I dread  the  confequences  of  his  removal.” 

But  the  fall  of  the  chancellor  was  not  fufficient  to 
gratify  the  malice  of  his  enemies  : His  total  ruin  was  re- 
l'olved  on.  The  duke  of  York  in  vain  exerted  his  intereft 
in  behalf  of  his  father-in-law.  Both  prince  and  people 
united  in  promoting  that  violent  meafure  ; and  no  means 
were  thought  fo  proper  for  ingratiating  the  court  with  a 
parliament,  which  had  fo  long  been  governed  by  that  very 
minifter,  who  was  now  to  be  the  vi&irn  of  their  preju- 
dices. 

Some  popular  a<3s  paved  the  way  for  the  feffion ; and 
the  parliament,  in  their  firft  addrefs,  gave  the  king  thanks 
for  thefe  inftances  of  his  goodnefs,  and,  among  the  reft, 
they  took  care  to  mention  his  difmiffion  of  Clarendon. 
The  king,  in  reply,  allured  the  houfes,  that  he  would 
never  again  employ  that  nobleman  in  any  public  office 
whatfoever.  Immediately,  the  charge  againft  him  was 
opened  in  thehoufeof  commons  by  Mr.  Seymour,  after- 
wards Sir  Edward,  and  confifted  of  fcventeen  articles. 
The  houfe,  without  examining  particulars,  farther  than 
hearing  general  affirmations,  that  all  would  be  proved, 
immediately  voted  his  impeachment.  Many  of  the  arti- 
cles ’ we  know  to  be  either  falfe  or  frivolous  ; and  fuch  of 
fhem  a$  we  are  lefs  acquainted  with,  we  may  fairly  prc- 

r See  note  [M]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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C lx iv  P'  ^utTie  t0  ke  n0  tetter  grounded.  His  advifing  the  fale  of 
c — Dunkirk,  fecms  the  heavieft  and  trueft  part  of  the  charge ; 

1667.  but  a miflakc  in  judgment,  allowing  it  to  be  fuch,  where 
there  appear  no  fymptoms  of  corruption  or  bad  inten- 
tions, it  would  be  very  hard  to  impute  as  a crime  to  any 
minifler.  The  king’s  neceffities,  which  occafioned  that 
meafure,  cannot,  with  any  appearance  of  reafon,  be  charged 
on  Clarendon;  and  chiefly  proceeded  from  the  over-frugal 
maxims  of  the  parliament  itfelf,  in  not  granting  the  pro- 
per fupplies  to  the  crown. 


When  the  impeachment  was  carried  up  to  the  peers, 
as  it  contained  an  accufation  of  treafon  in  general,  with- 
out fpecifying  any  particulars,  it  feemed  not  a fufficient 
ground  for  committing  Clarendon  to  cuflody.  The  pre- 
cedents of  Strafford  and  Laud  were  not,  by  reafon  of  the 
violence  of  the  times,  deemed  a proper  authority  ; but  as 
the  commons  Rill  infilled  upon  his  commitment,  it  was 
neceffary  to  appoint  a free  conference  between  the  houfes. 
The  lords  perfevered  in  their  refolution ; and  the  com- 
mons voted  this  conduct  to  be  an  obflru&ion  to  public 
j'uflice,  and  a precedent  of  evil  and  dangerous  tendency. 
They  nlfo  chofe  a committee  to  draw  up  a vindication  of 
their  own  proceedings. 

Clarendon,  finding  that  the  popular  torrent,  united 
to  the  violence  of  power,  ran  with  impetuofity  againft 
him,  and  that  a defence,  offered  to  fuch  prejudiced  ears, 
would  be  entirely  ineffectual,  thought  proper  to  with- 
draw. At  Calais,  he  wrote  a paper  3ddrefled  to  the  houfe 
of  lords.  He  there  faid,  that  his  fortune,  which  was  but 
moderate,  had  been  gained  entirely  by  the  lawful,  avowed 
profits  of  his  office,  and  by  the  voluntary  bounty  of  the 
king  ; that  during  the  firfl  years  after  the  refloration  he 
had  always  concurred  in  opinion  with  the  other  c&unfel- 
Jors,  men  of  fuch  reputation  that  no  one  could  entertain 
fufpicigns  of  their  wifdom  or  integrity ; that  his  credit 
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foon  declined,  and  however  he  might  difapprove  of  fome  c ^ ^ P. 

meafures,  he  found  it  vain  to  oppofe  them  ; that  his  re-  ' j 

•pugnance  to  the  Dutch  war,  the  fource  of  all  the  public  *667. 
■grievances,  was  always  generally  known,  as  well  as  his 
-difapprobation  of  many  unhappy  Heps  taken  in  conduct- 
ing it;  and  that  whatever  pretence  might  be  made  of 
public  offences,  his  real  crime,  that  which  had  exafpe- 
rated  his  powerful  enemies,  was  his  frequent  oppofition  to 
'exorbitant  grants,  which  the  importunity  of  fuitors  had 
extorted  from  his  majefly. 

The  lords  tranfmitted  this  paper  to  the  commons  under 
the  appellation  of  a libel ; and  by  a vote  of  both  houfes, 

■it  was  condemned  to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  hang- 
man. The  parliament  next  proceeded  to  exert  their  legif- 
lalivc  power  againft  Clarendon,  and  paffed  a bill  of  ba-  chrcndon’i 
nifhment  and  incapacity,  which  received  the  royal  affent.  ‘,aiufl,nKnt* 
He  retired  into  France,  where  he  lived  in  a private  manr 
<ner.  He  furvived  his  banifhment  fix  years  ; and  he  em- 
ployed his  leifure  chiefly  in  reducing  into  order  the  Hiftory 
of  the  Civil  Wars,  for  which  he  had  before  collected  ma- 
terials. The  performance  does  honour  to  his  memory; 
and  except  Whitlocke’s  Memorials,  is  the  moil  candid 
account  of  thofe  times,  compofed  by  any  cotemporary 
author. 

Ci.arendon  was  always  a friend  to  the  liberty  and 
conftitution  of  his  country.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  wars,  he  had  entered  into  the  late  king’s  fervice, 
and  was  honoured  with  a great  fhare  in  the  efteem  and 
friendfhip  of  that  monarch : He  was  purfued  with  unre- 
lenting animofityby  the  Long  Parliament:'  He  had  fliared 
all  the  fortunes,  and  directed  all  the  counfels  of  the  pre- 
fent  king  during  his  exile  : He  had  been  advanced  to  the 
higheft  truftand  offices  after  the  reftoration  : Yet  all  thefe 
circumftances,  which  might  naturally  operate  with  fuch 
fpyce?  eifher  on  refentment,  gratitude,  or  ambition,  had 
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fubjeftion  : That  extenfive  and  fertile  country,  enjoying  C H a p. 
every  advantage  both  of  climate  ard  fituation,  was  fully  ■ ‘ * t 

peopled  with  ingenious  and  induifrious  inhabitants  : And  i663. 
while  the  fpirit  of  the  nation  difcovered  all  the  vigour 
and  bravery  requifite  for  great  enterprizcs.,  it  was  tamed 
to  an  entire  fubmiffion  under  the  will  of  the  fovereign. 

The  fovereign  who  now  filled  the  throne  was  well  charafterof 
adapted,  by  his  perfonal  chara<£ler,  both  to  increafe  and  L'wl,xlv‘ 
to  avail  himfelf  of  thefe  advantages.  Lewis  XIV.  en- 
dowed with  every  qualify  which  could  enchant  the  people, 
pofleficd  many  which  merit  the  approbation  of  the  wife. 

The  mafculine  beauty  of  his  perfon  was  embcllifhed  with 
a noble  air  : The  dignity  of  his  behaviour  was  tempered 
with  affability  and  politenefs : Elegant  without  effemi- 
nacy, addidfed  to  pleafure  without  neglecting  bufinefs, 
decent  in  his  very  vices,  and  beloved  in  the  midft  of  ar- 
bitrary power,  he  furpafTed  all  cotemporary  monarchs,  as 
in  grandeur,  fo  likewife  in  fame  and-  glory. 

His  ambition,  regulated  by  prudence,  not  byjuftice, 
had  carefully  provided  every  means  of  conqueft  ; and  be- 
fore he  put  himfelf  in  motion,  he-feemed  to  have  abfo- 
lutely  enfured  fuccefs.  His  finances  were  brought  into 
order  : A naval  power  created  : His  armies  increafed  and 
difciplined : Magazines  and  military  ftores  provided : 

And  though  the  magnificence  of  his  court  was  fupported 
beyond  all  former  example,  fo  regular  was  the  oeconomy 
Miferved,  and  fo  willingly  did  the  people,  now  enriched 
by  arts  and  commerce,  fubrnit  to  multiplied  taxes,  that 
his  military  force  much  exceeded  what  in  any  preceding 
age  had  ever  been  employed  by  any  European  monarch. 

The  fudden  decline  and  almoft  total  fall  of  the  Spanifh 
monarchy,  opened  an  inviting  field  to  fo  enterprifing  a 
prince,  and  feemed  to  promife  him  eafy  and  extenfive 
conquefts.  The  other  nations  of  Europe,  feeble  or  ill- 
governed,  were  aftonifhcd  at  the  greatnefs  of  his  rifing 
a empire  j 
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C lxw  P'  Cffli,'rc  > nm'  them  caft  their  eyes  towards  England, 
i_ — „ — w as  the  only  power  which  could  fave  them  from  that 
166S.  fubjcfiion  with  which  they  feemed  to  be  fo  nearly  threat- 
ened. 

The  aniinofity  which  had  anciently  fubfifted  between 
the  Env.Iifh  and  French  nations,  and  which  had  been 
Impended  for  above  a century  by  the  jealoufy  of  Spa- 
r.  'h  grcatncfs,  began  to  revive  and  to  exert  itfelf.  The 
glory  of  preferving  the  balance  of  Europe,  a glory  fo 
much  founded  on  juftice  and  humanity,  flattered  the  am- 
bition of  England;  and  the  people  were  eager  to  provide 
fbr  their  own  future  fccurity,  by  oppofmg  the  progrefs  of 
fo  hated  a rival.  The  profpcdl  of  embracing  fuch  mea- 
furcs  had  contributed,  among  other  reafons,  to  render  the' 
peace  of  Breda  fo  univerfally  acceptable  to  the  nation. 
By  the  death  of  Philip  IV.  king  of  Spain,  an  inviting 
opportunity,  and  fome  very  flender  pretences,  had  been 
afforded  to  call  forth  the  ambition  of  Lewis. 

. At  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  when  Lewis  efpoufed 
the  Spanifh  princefs,  he  had  renounced  every  title  of  fuc- 
ceflion  to  every  part  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy;  and  this 
renunciation  had  been  couched  in  the  mod  accurate  and 
moft  precife  terms  that  language  could  afford.  But; 
on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  he  retraced  his  renun- 
ciation, and  pretended  that  natural  rights,  depending  on 
blood  and  fucceflion,  could  not  be  annihilated  by  any 
extorted  deed  or  contract.  Philip  had  left  a fon,.  Charles  IL* 
of  Spain;  but  as  the  queen  of  France  was  of  a former 
marriage,  file  laid  claim  to  a conquerable  province  of  the 
Spanifh  monarchy,  even  to  the  exclufion  of  her  brother. 
By  the  cuitoms  of  fome  parts  of  Brabant,  a female  of  a 
f rit  marriage  was  preferred  to  a male  of  a lecond,  in  the 
fucceflion  to  private  inheritances;  and  Lewis  thence 
inferred,  that  his  queen  had  acquired  a right  to  the  domi- 
nion of  that  important  dutchy. 
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A cj.  aim  of  this  nature  was  more  properly  fupported  c ^ p • 
by  military  force  than  by  argument  and  reafoning.  Lewis  i,  _ ■ 

appeared  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Netherlands  with  an  ,663- 

rr  , . . . French  in- 

army  of  40,000  men,  commanded  by  the  belt  generals  of  Tifiunofihs 
the  age,  and  provided  with  every  thing  neceflary  for  ac-  toun' 
tion.  The  Spaniards,  though  they  might  have  forefeen 
this  meafure,  were  totally  unprepared.  Their  towns, 
without  magazines,  fortifications,  or  garrifons,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  French  king,  as  foon  as  he  prefented 
himfelf  before  them.  Athe,  Lille,  Tournay,  Oudenarde, 

Courtray,  Charleroi,  Binche,  were  immediately  taken : 

And  it  was  vifible  that  no  force  in  the  Low  Countries 
was  able  to  flop  or  retard  the  progrefs  of  the  French 
arms. 

This  meafure,  executed  with  fuch  celerity  and  fuc- 
cefs,  gave  great  alarm  to  almoft  every  court  in  Europe. 

It  had  been  obferved  with  what  dignity,  or  even  haugh- 
tinefs,  Lewis,  from  the  time  he  began  to  govern,  had 
ever  fupported  all  his  rights  and  pretenfions.  D’Eftrades, 
the  French  ambafi’ador,  and  Watteville,  the  Spanilh, 
having  quarrelled  in  London,  on  account  of  their  claims 
for  precedency,  the  French  monarch  was  not  fatisfied 
till  Spain  fent  to  Paris  a folemn  embafly,  and  promifed 
never  more  to  revive  fuch  contefts.  Crequi,  his  ambaf- 
fador  at  Rome,  had  met  with  an  affront  from  the  pope’s 
guards  : The  pope,  Alexander  VII.  had  been  conftrained 
to  break  his  guards,  to  fend  his  nephew  to  alk  pardon, 
and  to  allow  a pillar  to  be  ereilled  in  Rome  itfelf,  as  a 
monument  of  his  own  humiliation.  The  king  of  Eng- 
land too  had  experienced  the  high  fpiri^and  unfubmitting 
temper  of  Lewis.  A pretenfion  to  fuperiority  in  the  Eng- 
lifh  flag  having  been  advanced,  the  French  monarch  re- 
monftrated  with  fuch  vigour,  and  prepared  himfelf  to 
refill  with  fuch  courage,  that  Charles  found  it  more  pru- 
dent to  defift  from  his  vain  and  antiquated  claims.  The 
’ 7 kinS 
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king  of  England,  faid  Lewis  to  his  ambaflador  D’Eftrades, 
may  know  my  force,  but  he  knows  not  the  fentiments  of 
my  heart : Every  thing  appears  to  me  contemptible  in 
comparifon  of  glory  ’.  Thefe  meafures  of  conduct  Fad 
given  ftrong  indications  of  his  chara&er : But  the  inva- 
fion  of  Flanders  difcovered  an  ambition  which,  being 
fupported  by  fuch  overgrown  power,  menaced  the  general 
liberties  of  Europe. 

As  no  Hate  lay  nearer  the  danger,  none  was  feized  with 
more  terror  than  the  United  Provinces.  They  were  ftill 
engaged,  together  with  France,  in  a war  againft  Eng- 
land ; and  Lewis  had  promifed  them  that  he  would  take 
no  ftep  againft  Spain  without  previouflyinforming  them:  - 
But,  contrary  to  this  aflurance,  he  kept  a total  filence, 
till  on  the  very  point  of  entering  upon  action.  If  the  re- 
nunciation made  at  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  was  not 
valid,  it  was  forefeen,  that  upon  the  death  of  the  king 
of  Spain,  a fickly  infant,  the  whole  monarchy  would  be 
claimed  by  Lewis;  afterwhich  it  would  be  vamly  ex- 
pelled to  fet  bounds  to  his  pretenfions.  Charles,  ac- 
quainted with  thefe  well-grounded  apprehenfions  of  the 
Dutch,  had  been  the  more  obftinate  in  infilling  on  his 
own  conditions  at  Breda : and  by  delaying  to  fign  the 
treaty,  had  imprudently  expbfed  himl'elf  to  the  fignal  dif- 
grace  which  he  received  at  Chatham.  De  Wit,  fenfible 
that  a few  weeks  delay  would  be  of  no  confequence  in  the 
Low  Countries,  took  this  opportunity  of  ftriking  an 
important  blow,  and  of  finilhing  the  war  with  honour  to 
himfelf  and  to  his  country. 

Negociations  meanwhile  commenced  for  the  faving 
of  Flanders  ; but  no  refiftance  was  made  to  the  French 
arms.  The  Spanilh  minifters  exclaimed  every  where 
againft  the  flagrant  injuftice  of  Lewis’s  pretenfions,  and 
reprefented  it  to  be  the  intereft  of  every  power  in  Europe, 
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even  more  than  of  Spain  itfelf,  to  prevent  his  conqueft  of  c 
the  Low  Countries.  The  emperor  and  the  German 
princes  difeovered  evident  fymptoms  of  difeontent;  but 
their  motions  were  flow  and  backward.  The  States,  tho’ 
terrified  at  the  profpe£f  of  having  their  frontier  expofed  to 
fo  formidable  a foe,  faw  no  refource,  no  means  of  fafety. 
England  indeed  feemed  difpofed  to  make  oppofition  to  the 
French  ; but  the  variable  and  impolitic  conduit  of  Charles 
kept  that  republic  from  making  him  any  open  advances, 
by  which  fhe  might  lofe  the  friendlhip  of  France,  with- 
out acquiring  any  new  ally.  And  though  Lewis,  dread- 
ing a combination  of  all  Europe,  had  offered  terms  of 
accommodation,  the  Dutch  apprehended,  left  thefe,  ei- 
ther from  the  obftinacy  of  the  Spaniards,  or  the  ambition 
of  the  French,  fhould  never  be  carried  into  execution. 

Charles  refolved  with  great  prudence  to  take  the  firft 
ftep  towards  a confederacy.  Sir  William  Temple,  his 
refident  at  Bruffels,  received  orders  to  go  fecretly  to  the 
Hague,  and  to  concert  with  the  States  the  means  of  fav- 
ing  the  Netherlands.  This  man,  whom  philofophy  had 
taught  to  defpife  the  world,  without  rendering  him  unfit 
for  it,  was  frank,  open,  fincere,  fuperior  to  the  little  tricks 
of  vulgar  politicians  : And  meeting  in  de  Wit  with  a man 
of  the  fame  generous  and  enlarged  fentiments,  he  immedi- 
ately opened  his  mafter’s  intentions,  and  prefled  a fpeedy 
conclufion.  A treaty  was  from  the  firft  negotiated  be- 
tween thefe  two  ftatefmen  with  the  fame  cordiality,  as 
if  it  were  a private  tranfaclion  between  intimate  com- 
panions. Deeming  the  interefts  of  their  country  the  fame, 
they  gave  full  fcope  to  that  fympathy  of  chara&er  which 
difpofed  them  to  an  entire  reliance  on  each  other’s  profef- 
fions  and  engagements.  And  though  jealoufy  againft  the 
houfe  of  Orange  might  infpire  de  Wit  with  an  averfion  to 
a ftri£l  union  with  England,  he  generoufly  refolved  to 
facrifice  all  private  confiderations  to  the  public  fervice. 

Vol.  VII.  F f Temple 
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Chap.  Temple  infilled  on  an  offenfive  league  between  Eng- 
. - - ■ land  and  Holland,  in  order  to  oblige  France  to  relinquilh 

166S.  all  her  conquefts  : But  de  Wit  told  him,  that  this  mea- 

fure  was  too  bold  and  precipitate  to  be  agreed  to  by  the 

States.  He  faid,  that  the  French  were  the  old  and  con- 

ftant  allies  of  the  republic  ; and,  till  matters  came  to  ex- 
tremities, fhe  never  would  deem  it  prudent  to  abandon  a 
friendlhip  fo  well  eftablifhed,  and  rely  entirely  on  a treaty 
with  England,  which  had  lately  waged  fo  cruel  a war 
againft  her  : That  ever  fincc  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  there 
had  been  fuch  a fluctuation  in  the  Englilh  councils,  that 
it  was  not  polfible,  for  two  years  together,  to  take  any 
fureor  certain  mcafures  with  that  kingdom  : That  though 
the  prefent  miniftry,  having  entered  into  views  fo  con- 
formable to  national  intereft,  promifed  greater  firmnefs 
and  conftancy,  it  might  ftill  be  unfafe,  in  a bufinefs  of 
fuch  confequence,  to  put  entire  confidence  in  them : 
That  the  French  monarch  was  young,  haughty,  and 
powerful ; and  if  treated  in  fo  imperious  a manner,  would 
expofe  himfelf  to  the  greateft  extremities  rather  than  fub- 
mit:  That  it  was  fufficient,  if  he  could  be  conftrained  to 
adhere  to  the  offers  which  he  himfelf  had  already  made; 
and  if  the  remaining  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries  could 
be  thereby  faved  from  the  danger,  with  which  they  were 
at  prefent  threatened : And  that  the  other  powers,  in 
Germany  and  the  north,  whofe  affiftance  they  might  ex- 
pert, would  be  fatisfied  with  putting  a flop  to  the  French 
conquefls,  without  pretending  to  recover  the  places  al- 
ready loft. 

The  Englifh  minifter  was  content  to  accept  of  the 
terms  propofed  by  the  penfionary.  Lewis  had  offered 
to  relinquifh  all  the  queen’s  rights,  on  condition  either  of 
keeping  the  conquefts  which  he  had  made  laft  campaign, 
or  of  receiving,  in  lieu  of  them,  Franchecomte,  toge- 
ther with  Cambray,  Aire,  and  St.  Omers.  De  Wit  and 
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Temple  founded  their  treaty  upon  this  propofal.  They  Cj^jyP- 

agreed  to  offer  their  mediation  to  the  contending  powers,  i * 

and  oblige  France  to  adhere  to  this  alternative,  and  Spain 
to  accept  of  it.  If  Spain  refufed,  they  agreed,  that 
France  fhould  not  profecute  her  claim  by  arms,  but  leave 
it  entirely  to  England  and  Holland  to  employ  force  for 
making  the  terms  effedlual.  And  the  remainder  of  the 
Low  Countries  they  thenceforth  guaranteed  to  Spain.  A 
defenfive  alliance  was  likewife  concluded  between  Hol- 
land and  England. 

The  articles  of  this  confederacy  were  foon  adjufted  by 
fuch  candid  and  able  negotiators  : But  the  greateft  diffi- 
culty ftill  remained.  By  the  conftitution  of  the  republic, 
all  the  towns  in  all  the  provinces  muff:  give  their  confent 
to  every  alliance  ; and  befides  that  this  formality  could  not 
be  difpatched  in  lefs  than  two  months,  it  was  juftly  to  be 
dreaded,  that  the  influence  of  France  would  obftruft  the 
palling  of  the  treaty  in  fome  of  the  fmaller  cities.  D’E- 
ftrades,  the  French  ambaflador,  a man  of  abilities,  hear- 
ing of  the  league  which  was  on  the  carpet,  treated  it 
lightly ; “ Six  weeks  hence,”  faid  he,  “ we  fhall  fpeak 
“ to  it.”  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  de  Wit  had  the 
courage,  for  the  public  good,  to  break  through  the  laws 
in  fo  fundamental  an  article ; and  by  his  authority,  he 
prevailed  with  the  States  General  at  once  to  fign  and  ra- 
tify the  league:  Though  they  acknowledged,  that,  if  ijthjw. 
that  meafure  fhould  difpleafe  their  conftituents,  they 
rifqued  their  heads  by  this  irregularity.  After  fealing, 
all  parties  embraced  with  great  cordiality.  Temple  cried 
out.  At  Breda,  as  friends:  Here , as  brothers.  And  de 
Wit  added,  that  now  the  matter  was  finifhed,  it  looked 
like  a miracle. 

Room  had  been  left  in  the  treaty  for  the  accelSon  of  Tr'p,e 
Sweden,  which  was  foon  after  obtained ; and  thus  was  lMS“e' 
concluded  in  five  days  the  triple  league  j an  event  received 
F f 2 with 
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C H a p.  with  equal  furprife  and  approbation  by  the  world.  Not- 
, - , withftar.ding  the  unfortunate  conclufion  of  the  1 aft  war, 

iee*.  England  row  appeared  in  her  proper  ftation,  and,  by 
this  wife  conduit,  had  recovered  all  her  influence  and 
credit  in  Europe.  Temple  likewife  received  great  ap- 
plaufe ; but  to  all  the  compliments  made  him  on  the 
occafion,  he  modcftly  replied,  that  to  remove  things  from 
their  center,  or  proper  element,  required  force  and  labour) 
but  that  of  themfelves/they  eafily  returned  to  it. 

The  French  monarch  was  extremely  difpleafed  with 
this  meafure.  Not  only  bounds  were  at  prefent  fet  to  his 
ambition  : Such  a barrier  was  alfo  raifed  as  feemed  for 
ever  impregnable.  And  though  his  owm  offer  was  made 
the  foundation  of  the  treaty,  he  had  preferibed  fo  fbort 
a time  for  the  acceptance  of  it,  that  he  ft  ill  expe&ed, 
from  the  delays  and  reluctance  of  Spain,  to  find  fome 
opportunity  of  eluding  it.  The  court  of  Madrid  fhowed 
equal  difpleafure.  To  rclinquifh  any  part  of  the  Spanifh 
provinces,  in  lieu  of  claims,  fo  apparently  unjuft,  and 
thefe  urged  with  fuch  violence  and  haughtinefs,  infpired 
the  higheft  difguft.  Often  did  the  Spaniards  threaten  to 
abandon  entirely  the  Low  Countries  rather  than  fubmit 
to  fo  cruel  a mortification  ; and  they  endeavoured,  by  this 
menace,  to  terrify  the  mediating  powers  into  more  vigor- 
ous meafures  for  their  fupport.  But  Temple  and  de  Wit 
were  better  acquainted  with  the  views  and  interefts  of 
Spain.  They  knew,  that  fhe  muft  ftill  retain  the  Low 
Countries,  as  a bond  of  connexion  with  the  other  Eu- 
ropean powers,  who  alone,  if  her  young  monarch  fhould 
happen  to  die  without  iftue,  could  enfure  her  indepen- 
dency againft  the  pretenfions  of  France.  They  ftill 
. urged,  therefore,  the  terms  of  the  triple  league,  and 
threatened  Spain  with  war  in  cafe  of  refuial.  The  pleni- 
potentiaries of  all  the  powers  met  at  Aix  la-Chapelle. 
Temple  was  minifter  for  England ; Van  Beuninghen  for 
Holland ) XJ’Ohna  for  Sweden. 

Spain 
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Spain  at  laft,  prefled  on  all  hands,  accepted  of  the  chap. 
alternative  offered  ; but  in  her  very  compliance,  {he  gave  ■ j 

{Long  fymptoms  of  ill-humour  and  difcontent.  It  had  «***• 
been  apparent,  that  the  Hollanders,  entirely  neglecting 
the  honour  of  the  Spanifti  monarchy,  had  been  anxious 
only  for  their  own  fecurity ; and,  provided  they  could 
remove  Lewis  to  a diftance  from  their  frontier,  were 
more  indifferent  what  progrefs  he  made  in  other  places. 

Senlible  of  thefe  views,  the  queen-regent  of  Spain  refolved 
Hill  to  keep  them  in  an  anxiety,  which  might  for  the  future 
be  the  foundation  of  an  union  more  intimate  than  they 
were  willing  at  prefent  to  enter  into.  Franchecomte,  Treat*  of 
by  a vigorous  and  well-concerted  plan  of  the  French  chaffiie. 
king,  had  been  conquered,  in  fifteen  days,  during  a rigor* 
ous  fealon,  and  in  the  midft  of  winter.  She  chofe  there* 
fore  to  recover  this  province,  and  to  abandon  all  the 
towns  conquered  in  Flanders  during  the  laft  campaign. 

By  this  means,  Lewis  extended  his  garrifons  into  the 
heart  of  the  Low  Countries  ; and  a very  feeble  barrier 
remained  to  the  Spanifti  provinces. 

But  notwithftanding  the  advantages  of  his  fttuation, 
the  French  monarch  could  entertain  fmall  hopes  of  ever 
extending  his  conquefts  on  that  quarter  which  lay  the 
moft  expofed  to  his  ambition,  and  where  his  acquifitions 
were  of  moft  importance.  The  triple  league  guaranteed 
the  remaining  provinces  to  Spain  ; and  the  emperor  and 
other  powers  of  Germany,  whofe  intereft  feemed  to.  be 
intimately  concerned,  were  invited  to  enter  into  the  fame 
confederacy.  Spain  herfelf,  having,  about  this  time, 
under  the  mediation  of  Charles,  made  peace  on  equal 
terms  with  Portugal,  might  be  expedled  to  exert  more 
vigour  and  oppofition  to  her  haughty  and  triumphant  rival. 

The  great  (atisfa&ion,  exprefi'ej  in  England,  on  account 
of  the  ccunfels  now  embraced  by  the  court,  promifed  the 
hearty  concurrence  of  parliament  in  every  meafure  which 
I f 3 could 
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could  be  propofed  for  oppofition  to  the  grandeur  of  France, 
And  thus  all  Europe  feemed  to  repofe  herfelf  with  fecu- 
rity  under  the  wings  of  that  powerful  confederacy,  which 
had  been  fo  happily  formed  for  her  prote&ion.  It  is  now 
time  to  give  fome  account  of  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  Scot- 
land and  in  Ireland. 

The  Scottifh  nation,  though  they  had  never  been  fub- 
jedf  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  their  prince,  had  but  very 
imperfetS  notions  of  law  and  liberty  ; and  fcarcely  in 
any  age  had  they  ever  enjoyed  an  adminiftration,  which 
had  confined  itlelf  within  the  proper  boundaries.  By 
their  final  union  alone  with  England,  their  once  hated 
adverfary,  they  have  happily  attained  the  experience 
of  a government  perfectly  regular,  and  exempt  from  all 
violence  and  injuflice.  Charles,  from  his  averfion  to 
bufinefs,  had  cntrufted  the  affairs  of  that  country  to 
his  minifters,  particularly  Middleton  ; and  thefe  could 
not  forbear  making  very  extraordinary  ftretches  of  au- 
thority. 

There  had  been  intercepted  a letter,  written  by  lord 
Lome  to  lord  Duffus,  in  which,  a little  too  plainly,  but 
very  truly,  he  complained,  that  his  enemies  had  endea- 
voured by  falfehood  to  prepofl'efs  the  king  againft  him. 
But  he  faid,  that  he  had  now  difcovered  them,  had  de- 
feated them,  and  had  gained  the  perfon,  meaning  the  earl 
of  Clarendon,  upon  whom  the  chief  of  them  depended. 
This  letter  was  produced  before  the  parliament ; and 
Lome  was  tried  upon  an  old,  tyrannical,  abfurd  law 
againft  Leafing- making-,  by  which  it  was  rendered  crimi- 
nal to  belie  the  fubje&s  to  the  king,  or  create  in  him  an 
ill  opinion  of  them.  He  was  condemned  to  die  : But 
Charles  was  much  difpleafed  with  the  fentence,  and 
granted  him  a pardon  % 

• Barnet,  p,  149. 
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It  was  carried  in  parliament,  that  twelve  perfons,  c^ixlAv1'’ 
without  crime,  witnefs,  trial,  or  accufer,  fhould  be  de-  w— — -t 
dared  incapable  of  all  truft  or  office  ; and  to  render  this  l66S* 
injuflice  more  egregious,  it  was  agreed,  that  thefe  per- 
fons (hould  be  named  by  ballot : A method  of  voting 
which  feveral  republics  had  adopted  at  eleftions,  in  order 
to  prevent  faftion  and  intrigue;  but  which  could  ferve 
only  as  a cover  to  malice  and  iniquity,  in  the  inflifting 
of  punifhments.  Lauderdale,  Crawford,  and  fir  Robert 
Murray,  among  others,  were  incapacitated : But  the 
king,  who  difapproved  of  this  injuftice,  refufed  his 
aflent 

An  aft  was  parted  againft  all  perfons,  who  fhould  move 
the  king  for  reftoring  the  children  of  thofe  who  were  at- 
tainted by  parliament ; an  unheard-of  reftraint  on  appli- 
cations for  grace  and  mercy.  No  penalty  was  affixed; 
but  the  act  was  but  the  more  violent  and  tyrannical  on 
that  account.  The  court-lawyers  had  eflablifhed  it  as  a 
maxim,  that  the  affigning  of  a punifhment  was  a limita- 
tion of  the  crown : Whereas  a law,  forbidding  anv  thing, 
though  without  a penalty,  made  the  offenders  criminal. 

And  in  that  cafe,  they  determined,  that  the  punifhment 
was  arbitrary ; only  that  it  could  not  extend  to  life, 

Middleton  as  commiffioner  parted  this  aft ; though  he 
had  no  inftruftions  for  that  purpofe. 

An  adl  of  indemnity  pafled  ; but  at  the  fame  time  it 
was  voted,  that  all  thofe  who  had  offended  during  the 
late  dilorders,  fhould  be  fubjefted  to  fines  ; and  a com- 
mittee of  parliament  was  appointed  for  impofing  them. 

Thefe  proceeded  without  any  regard  to  fome  equitable 
rules,  which  the  king  had  preferibed  to  them  °.  The  moft 
obnoxious  compounded  fecretly.  No  conrtderation  was 
had,  either  of  men’s  riches,  or  of  the  degrees  of  their 
guilt : No  proofs  were  produced  : Enquiries  were  not  fo 

< Burnet,  p.  ijt,  « Id,  p,  147, 
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chap,  much  as  made : But  as  fad  as  information  was  given 

LXIV.  . ° 

v ^ in  againft  any  man,  he  was  marked  down  for  a particular 

160*.  fine:  And  all  was  tranfadted  in  a fecret  committee. 
When  the  lift  was  read  in  parliament,  exceptions  were 
made  to  feveral : Some  had  been  under  age  during  the 
civil  wars  ; fome  had  been  abroad.  But  it  was  ftill  re- 
plied, that  a proper  time  would  come,  when  every  man 
Ihould  be  heard  in  his  own  defence.  The  only  intention, 
it  was  faid,  of  fetting  the  fines  was,  that  fuch  perfons 
fhould  have  no  benefit  by  the  adt  of  indemnity,  unlefs 
they  paid  the  fum  demanded : Every  one  that  chofe  to 
ftand  upon  his  innocence,  and  renounce  the  benefit  of 
the  indemnity,  might  do  it  at  his  peril.  It  was  well 
known,  that  no  one  would  dare  fo  far  to  fet  at  defiance 
fo  arbitrary  an  adminiftration.  The  king  wrote  to  the 
council,  ordering  them  to  fuperfede  the  levying  of  thofe 
fines : But  Middleton  found  means,  during  fome  time, 
to  elude  thefe  orders*.  And  at  laft,  the  king  obliged  his 
minifters  to  compound  for  half  the  fums  which  had 
been  impofed.  In  all  thefe  tranfadtions,  and  in  moft 
others,  which  palled  during  the  prefent  reign,  we  ftill 
find  the  moderating  hand  of  the  king,  interpofed  to  pro- 
tect the  Scots  from  the  oppreffions,  which  their  own 
countrymen,  employed  in  the  miniftry,  were  defirous  of 
exercifing  over  them. 

But  the  chief  circumftance,  whence  were  derived 
all  the  fubfequent  tyranny  and  diforders  in  Scotland, 
was  the  execution  of  the  laws  for  the  eftablilhmcnt  of 
epifcopacy  ; a mode  of  government,  to  which  a great  part 
of  the  nation  had  entertained  an  unfurmountable  averfion. 
The  rights  of  patrons  had  for  fome  years  been  abolifhed; 
and  the  power  of  electing  minifters  had  been  veiled  in 
the  kirk-feffion,  and  lay-elders.  It  was  now  enadled, 
that  all  incumbents,  who  had  been  admitted  upon  this 


* Burner,  p.  aoi. 
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title,  {hould  receive  a prefentation  from  the  patron,  and  c p. 
ihould  be  inftituted  anew  by  the  bifiiop,  under  the  penalty  . ' _r 

of  deprivation.  The  more  rigid  prefbyterians  concerted 
meafures' among  themfelves,  and  refufed  obedience:  They 
imagined,  that  their  number  would  protect  them.  Three 
hundred  and  fifty  parifhes,  above  a third  of  the  kingdom, 
were  at  once  declared  vacant.  The  weftern  counties 
chiefly  were  obftinate  in  this  particular.  New  minifters 
were  fought  for  all  over  the  kingdom  ; and  no  one  was  fo 
ignorant  or  vicious  as  to  be  rejedled.  The  people,  who 
loved  extremely  and  refpe&ed  their  former  teachers  ; men 
remarkable  for  the  feverity  of  their  manners,  and  their 
fervor  in  preaching  ; were  inflamed  againft  thefe  intruders, 
who  had  obtained  their  livings  under  fuch  invidious  cir- 
cumftances,  and  who  took  no  care,  by  the  regularity  of 
their  manners,  to  foften  the  prejudices  entertained  againft: 
them.  Even  moft  of  thofe,  who  retained  their  livings 
by  compliance,  fell  under  the  imputation  of  hypocrify, 
either  by  their  fhewing  a difguft  to  the  new  model  of 
ecclefiaftical  government,  which  they  had  acknowledged  ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  declaring  that  their  former 
abhorrence  to  prefbytery  and  the  covenant  had  been  the 
refult  of  violence  and  neccflity.  And  as  Middleton  and 
the  new  miniftry  indulged  themfelves  in  great  riot  and 
diforder,  to  which  the  nation  had  been  little  accuftomed, 
an  opinion  univerfally  prevailed,  that  any  form  of  reli- 
gion, offered  by  fuch  hands,  muft  be  profane  and  im- 
pious. 

The  people,  notwithstanding  their  difeontents,  were 
refolved  to  give  no  handle  againft  them,  by  the  lead 
fymptom  of  mutiny  or  fedition  : But  this  fubmiffive  dif- 
pofition,  inftead  of  procuring  a mitigation  of  the  rigours, 
was  made  ufe  of  as  an  argument  for  continuing  the  fame 
meafures,  which,  by  their  vigour,  it  was  pretended,  had 
produced  fo  prompt  an  obedience.  The  king,  however, 
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was  difgufted  with  the  violence  of  Middleton r ; and  he 
made  Rothes  commiflioner  in  his  place.  This  nobleman 
was  already  prefident  of  the  council ; and  foon  after  was 
made  lord  keeper  and  treafurer.  Lauderdale  ftill  conti- 
nued fecretary  of  ftate,  and  commonly  refided  at  London. 


Affairs  remained  in  a peaceable  ftate,  till  the  fevere 
law  was  made  in  England  againft  conventicles1.  The 
Scottifh  parliament  imitated  that  violence,  by  palling  a 
like  aft.  A kind  of  high  commiffion  court  was  appoint- 
ed by  the  privy-council,  for  executing  this  rigorous  law, 
and  for  the  direction  of  ecclefiaftical  affairs.  But  even 
this  court,  illegal  as  it  might  be  deemed,  was  much  pre- 
ferable to  the  method  next  adopted.  Military  force  was 
let  loofe  by  the  council.  Wherever  the  people  had  ge- 
nerally forfaken  their  churches,  the  guards  were  quartered 
throughout  the  country.  Sir  James  Turner  commanded 
them,  a man  whofe  natural  ferocity  of  temper  was  often 
inflamed  by  the  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors.  He  went  about, 
and  received  from  the  clergy  lifts  of  thofe  who  abfented 
themfelves  from  church,  or  were  fuppofed  to  frequent 
conventicles.  Without  any  proof  or  legal  conviftion,  he 
demanded  a fine  from  them,  and  quartered  foldiers  on  the 
fuppofed  delinquents,  till  he  received  payment.  As  an  in- 
furreftion  was  dreaded  during  the  Dutch  war,  new  forces 
were  levied,  and  intrufted  to  the  command  of  Dalziel  and 
Drummond  j two  officers,  who  had  ferved  the  king  during 
the  civil  wars,  and  had  afterwards  engaged  in  the  fervice 
of  Ruffia,  where  they  had  increafed  the  native  cruelty  of 
their  difpofition.  A full  career  was  given  to  their  tyranny 
by  the  Scottifh  miniftry.  Reprefentations  were  made  to 
the  king  againft  thefe  enormities.  He  feemed  touched 
with  the  ftate  of  the  country ; and  befides  giving  orders, 
that  the  ecclefiaftical  commiifion  Ihould  be  difeontinued, 
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he  fignified  his  opinion,  that  another  way  of  proceeding  c H^a^p. 
was  neceflary  for  his  fervice*.  . t 

This  lenity  of  the  king’s  came  too  late  to  remedy  the  l663, 
diforders.  The  people,  inflamed  with  bigotry  and  irri- 
tated by  ill  ufage,  rofe  in  arms.  They  were  inftigated 
by  Guthry,  Semple,  and  other  preachers.  They  fur- 
prized  Turner  in  Dumfries,  and  refolved  to  have  put  him 
to  death  ; but  finding,  that  his  orders,  which  fell  into 
their  hands,  were  more  violent  than  his  execution  of 
them,  they  fpared  his  life.  At  Lancric,  after  many 
prayers,  they  renewed  the  covenant,  and  publifhed  their 
manifefto ; in  which  they  profcfl'ed  all  fubmiflion  to  the 
king  : They  defired  only  the  re-eftablilhment  of  prefby- 
tery  and  of  their  former  minifters.  As  many  gentlemen 
of  their  party  had  been  confined  on  fufpicion  ; Wallace 
and  Learmont,  two  officers,  who  had  ferved,  but  in  no 
high  rank,  were  entruffed  by  the  populace  with  the  com- 
mand. Their  force  never  exceeded  two  thoufand  men  ; 
and  though  the  country  in  general  bore  them  favour, 
men’s  fpirits  were  fo  fubdued,  that  the  rebels  could  ex- 
pect no  fatthcr  acceflion  of  numbers.  Dalziel  took  the 
field  to  oppofe  their  progrefs.  Their  number  was  now 
diminifhed  to  8co ; and  thefe,  having  advanced  near 
Edinburgh,  attempted  to  find  their  way  back  into  the 
weft  by  Pentland  Hills.  They  were  attacked  by  the 
king’s  forces  b.  Finding  that  they  could  not  efcape,  they 
flopped  their  march.  Their  clergy  endeavoured  to  infufc 
courage  into  them.  After  finging  fome  pfalms,  the  rebels 
turned  on  the  enemy  ; and  being  aftifted  by  the  advantage 
of  the  ground,  they  received  the  firft  charge  very  refo- 
lutely.  But  that  was  all  the  adtion  : Immediately,  they 
fell  into  diforder,  and  fled  for  their  lives.  About  forty 
were  killed  on  the  fpot,  and  a hundred  and  thirty  taken 

a Burnet,  p.  Z13,  . b *8th  November  1666. 
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CHAP,  prifoners.  The  reft,  favoured  by  the  night,  and  by  the 
I.  LXIV  ■ wearinefs,  and  even  by  the  pity  of  the  king’s  troops,  made 
«6t8.  their  efcape. 

The  oppreffions  which  thefe  people  had  fuffered,  the 
delufions  under  which  they  laboured,  and  their  inoffenfive 
behaviour  during  the  infurredfion,  made  them  the  objects 
of  compaflion  : Yet  were  the  king’s  minifters,  particu- 
larly Sharpe,  refolved  to  take  fevere  vengeance.  Ten 
were  hanged  on  one  gibbet  at  Edinburgh  : Thirty-five 
before  their  own  doors  in  different  places.  Thefe  crimi- 
nals might  all  have  faved  their  lives,  if  they  would  have 
renounced  the  covenant.  The  executions  were  going  on, 
when  the  king  put  a flop  to  them.  He  faid,  that  blood 
enough  had  already  been  fhed  ; and  he  wrote  a letter  to 
the  privy-council,  in  which  he  ordered,  that  fuch  of  the 
prifoners  as  fhould  fimply  promife  to  obey  the  laws  for  the 
future,  fhould  be  fet  at  liberty,  and  that  the  incorrigible 
fhould  be  fent  to  the  plantations'1.  This  letter  was 
brought  by  Bui  net,  archbifhop  of  Glafgow;  but  not  be- 
ing immediately  delivered  to  the  council  by  Sharpe,  the 
prefident1',  one  Maccail  had  in  the  interval  been  put  to 
the  torture,  under  which  he  expired.  He  feemed  to  die 
in  an  exftacy  of  joy.  “ Farewel  fun,  moon,  and  ftars  ; 
« farewel  world  and  time  ; farewel  weak  and  frail  body  : 
“ Welcome  eternity,  welcome  angels  and  faints,  wel- 
“ come  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  welcome  God,  the 
“ judge  of  all!”  Such  were  his  laft  words;  and  thefe 
animated  fpeeches  he  uttered  with  an  accent  and  manner, 
which  ftruck  all  the  byftanders  with  aftonifhment. 


Affair*  of  The  fettlement  of  Ireland,  after  the  reftoration,  was  a 
IrtUnd.  ^,0^  of  greater  difficulty  than  that  of  England,  or  even 
of  Scotland.  Not  only  the  power,  during  the  former 
ufurpations,  had  there  been  veiled  in  the  king’s  enemies  : 
The  whole  property,  in  a manner,  of  the  kingdom  had 


c Burner,  p.  *37.  * Wodrow’s  H.ftory,  eol.  i.  p.  *55. 
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alfo  been  changed ; and  it  became  neceflary  to  redrefs,  c 
blit  with  as  little  violence  as  poffible,  many  grievous  . _ _ -■ 
hardfhips  and  iniquities,  which  were  there  complained  >65S- 
of.'  ‘ ’ 

The  Irifli  catholics  had  in  1648  concluded  a treaty 
with  Ormond,  the  king’s  lieutenant ; in  which  they  had 
ftipulated  pardon  for  their  part  rebellion,  and  had  engaged 
under  certain  Conditions  to  affift  the  royal  caufe  : And 
though  the  violence  of  the  priefts  and  the  bigotry  of  the 
people  had  prevented,  in  a great  meafure,  the  execution 
of  this  treaty  ; yet  were  there  many,  who  having  ftri£Hy, 
at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  adhered  to  it,  feemed  on  that 
account  well  entitled  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  loyalty. 
Cromwel,  having  without  diftinction  expelled  all  the  na- 
tive Irifli  from  the  three  provinces  of  Munfter,  Leinfter, 
and  UHler,  had  confined  them  to  Connaught  and  the 
county  of  Clare ; and  among  thofe  who  had  thus  been 
forfeited,  were  many  whofe  innocence  was  altogether  un- 
queftionable.  Several  proteftants  likewife,  and  Ormond 
among  the  reft,  had  all  along  oppofed  the  Irifh  rebellion  j 
yet  having  afterwards  embraced  the  king’s  caufc  againft 
the  parliament,  they  were  all  of  them  attainted  by  Crom- 
wel. And  there  were  many  officers  who  had,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  infurreddion,  ferved  in  Ireland, 
and  who,  becaufe  they  would  not  defert  the  king,  had 
been  refufed  all  their  arrears  by  the  Englifh  common- 
wealth. 

To  all  thefe  unhappy  fufferers  fome  juftice  feemed  to 
be  due  : But  the  difficulty  was  to  find  the  means  of  re- 
drefling  fuch  great  and  extenfive  iniquities.  Almoft  all 
the  valuable  parts  of  Ireland  had  been  meafured  out  and 
divided,  either  to  the  adventurers,  who  had  lent  money  to 
the  parliament  for  the  fuppreffion  of  the  Irifh  rebellion, 
or  to  the  foldiers,  who  had  received  land  in  lieu  of  their 
arrears.  Thefe  could  not  be  difpofiefied,  becaufe  they 
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were  the  moft  powerful  and  only  armed  part  of  Ireland  3 
bceaufe  it  was  requifite  to  favour  them,  in  order  to  fup- 
port  the  protcftant  and  Englifh  interell  in  that  kingdom; 
and  becaufe  they  had  generally,  with  a feeming  zeal  and 
alacrity,  concurred  in  the  king’s  reftoration.  The  king, 
therefore,  iflued  a proclamation ; in  which  he  promifed  to 
maintain  their  fcttlcment,  and  at  the  fame  time  engaged  to 
give  redrefs  to  the  innocent  fufferers.  There  was  a quan- 
tity of  land  as  yet  undivided  in  Ireland ; and  from  this 
and  fo me  other  funds,  it  was  thought  poflible  for  the  king 
to  fulfil  both  thefe  engagements. 

A court  of  claims  was  eredted,  confifting  altogether 
of  Englifh  commiflioners,  who  had  no  connexion  with 
any  of  the  parties,  into  which  Ireland  was  divided.  Be- 
fore thefe  were  laid  four  thoufand  claims  of  perfons  crav- 
ing reftitution  on  account  of  their  innocence  ; and  the 
commiflioners  had  found  leifure  to  examine  only  fix 
hundred.  It  already  appeared,  that,  if  all  thefe  were  to 
be  reflored,  the  funds,  whence  the  adventurers  and  fol- 
uiers  mull  get  reprifals,  would  fall  fhort  of  giviqg  them 
any  tolerable  fatisfadtion.  A great  alarm  and  anxiety 
feized  all  ranks  of  men  : The  hopes  and  fears  of  every 
party  were  excited  : Thefe  eagerly  grafped  at  recovering 
their  paternal  inheritance  : Thofe  were  refolute  to  main- 
tain their  new  acquifitions. 


The  duke  of  Ormond  was  created  lord-lieutenant; 
being  the  only  perfon,  whofe  prudence  and  equity  could 
compofe  fuch  jarring  interefts.  A parliament  was  aflembled 
at  Dublin;  and  as  the  lower  houfe  was  almoft  entirely 
chofen  by  the  foldiers  and  adventurers,  who  ftill  kept 
pofleflion,  it  was  extremely  favourable  to  that  intereft. 
The  houfe  of  peers  fhowed  greater  impartiality. 

An  infurredtion  was  projefted,  together  with  a fur- 
prizal  of  the  caftle  of  Dublin,  by  fome  of  the  difbanded 
foldiers ; but  this  defign  was  happily  defeated  by  the  vigi- 
lance 
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lance  of  Ormond.  Some  of  the  criminals  were  punilhed.  chap. 
Blood,  the  moft  defperate  of  them,  efcaped  into  Eng-  ■ ^ ' . 

land.  1668. 

But  affairs  could  not  long  remain  in  the  confufion 
and  uncertainty  into  which  they  had  fallen.  All  par- 
ties feemed  willing  to  abate  fomewhat  of  their  preten- 
fions,  in  order  to  attain  fome  liability;  and  Ormond 
interpofed  his  authority  for  that  purpofe.  The  foldiers 
and  adventurers  agreed  to  relinquilh  a third  of  their 
poffclTions  ; and  as  they  had  purchafed  their  lands  at  very 
low  prices,  they  had  reafon  to  think  themfelves  favoured 
by  this  compofition.  All  thofe,  who  had  been  attainted 
on  account  of  their  adhering  to  the  king,  were  reftored ; 
and  fome  of  the  innocent  Irilh.  It  was  a hard  fituation, 
that  a man  was  obliged  to  prove  himfelf  innocent,  in 
order  to  recover  poffeffion  of  the  eftate  which  he  and 
his  anceftors  had  ever  enjoyed  : But  the  hardfhip  was 
augmented,  by  the  difficult  conditions  annexed  to  this 
proof.  If  the  perfon  had  ever  lived  in  the  quarters  of  the 
rebels,  he  was  not  admitted  to  plead  his  innocence ; and 
he  was,  for  that  reafon  alone,  fuppofed  to  have  been  a 
rebel.  The  heinous  guilt  of  the  Irilh  nation  made  men 
the  more  readily  overlook  any  iniquity,  which  might  fall 
on  individuals  ; and  it  was  confidered,  that,  though  it 
be  always  the  intereft  of  all  good  government  to  prevent 
injuftice,  it  is  not  always  poffible  to  remedy  it,  after  it 
has  had  a long  courfe,  and  has  been  attended  with  great 
fucceffes. 

Ireland  began  to  attain  a ftate  of  fome  compofure 
when  it  was  difturbed  by  a violent  a£I,  paffed  by  the  Eng- 
lilh  parliament,  which  prohibited  the  importation  of  Irilh 
cattle  into  England'.  Ormond  remonftrated  ftrongly 
againft  this  law.  He  faid,  that  the  prefent  trade,  car- 
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c H vA  P . ried  on  between  England  and  Ireland,  was  extremely  to 

, , the  advantage  of  the  former  kingdom,  which  received 

166S.  only  provifions,  or  rude  materials,  in  return  for  every 
fpecies  of  manufacture  : That  if  the  cattle  of  Ireland 
were  prohibited,  the  inhabitants  of  that  ifland  had  no 
other  commodity,  by  which  they  could  pay  England  for 
their  importations,  and  mull  have  recourfe  to  other  na- 
tions for  a fupply  : That  the  indullrious  inhabitants  of 
England,  if  deprived  of  Irilh  provifions,  which  made 
living  cheap,  would  be  obliged  to  augment  the  price  of 
labour,  and  thereby  render  their  manufactures  too  dear 
to  be  exported  to  foreign  markets : That  the  indolent  in- 
habitants of  Ireland,  finding  provifions  fall  almolt  to  no- 
thing, would  never  be  induced  to  labour,  but  would  per- 
petuate to  all  generations  their  native  iloth  and  barbarifm  : 
That  by  cutting  off  almolt  entirely  the  trade  between  the 
kingdoms,  all  the  natural  bands  of  union  were  dilTolved, 
and  nothing  remained  to  keep  the  Irith  in  their  duty  but 
force  and  violence  : And  that,  by  reducing  that  kingdom 
to  extreme  poverty,  it  would  be  even  rendered  incapable 
of  maintaining  that  military  power,  by  which,  during  its 
well-grounded  difeontents,  it  mull  neceflarily  be  retained 
in  fubjeClion, 

The  king  was  fo  much  convinced  of  the  jullnefs  of 
thefe  reafons,  that  he  ufed  all  his  intereft  to  oppofe  the 
bill,  and  he  openly  declared,  that  he  could  not  give  his 
alfcnt  to  it  with  a fafe  confcience.  But  the  commons 
were  refolute  in  their  purpofe.  Some  of  the  rents  of 
England  had  fallen  of  late  years,  which  had  been 
aferibed  entirely  to  the  importation  of  Irilh  cattle : Se- 
veral intrigues  had  contributed  to  inflame  that  prejudice, 
particularly  thofe  of  Buckingham  and  Alhley,  who  were 
defirous  of  giving  Ormond  dillurbance  in  his  govern- 
ment : And  the  fpirit  of  tyranny,  of  which  nations  are 
as  fufceptible  as  individuals,  had  extremely  animated 
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the  Englifh  to  exert  their  fuperiority  over  their  depend-  c p' 

ent  ftate.  No  affair  could  be  conduced  with  greater  ^ ■» 

violence  than  this  was  by  the  commons.  They  even  went  l66a- 
fo  far  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill  as  to  declare  the  import- 
ation of  Irifh  cattle  to  be  a nuifanct.  By  this  expreflion 
they  gave  fcope  to  their  paffion,  and  at  the  fame  time  bar- 
red the  king’s  prerogative,  by  which  he  might  think  him- 
felf  entitled  to  difpenfe  with  a law  fo  full  of  injuftice  and 
bad  policy.  The  lords  expunged  the  word ; but  as  the 
king  was  fenfible  that  no  fupply  would  be  given  by  the 
commons,  unlefs  they  were  gratified  in  their  prejudices, 
he  was  obliged  both  to  employ  his  intereft  with  the  peers 
for  making  the  bill  pafs,  and  to  give  the  royal  affent  to 
it.  He  could  not,  however,  forbear  expreffing  his  dif- 
pleafure  at  the  jealoufy  entertained  againft  him,  and  at 
the  intention  which  the  commons  difcovered  of  retrench- 
ing his  prerogative. 

This  law  brought  great  diftrefs  for  fome  time  upon 
the  Irifh  ; but  it  has  occafioned  their  applying  with 
greater  induflry  to  manufactures,  and  has  proved  in  the 
Sffue  beneficial  to  that  kingdom. 
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CHAP.  LXV. 

A parliament The  Cabal Tbeir  Char  afters 

Their  counjcls Alliance  with  France * 

A parliament Coventry  aft Blood's  crimes 

Duke  declares  himjelf  Catholic Exchequer 

Jl.ntt Declaration  of  indulgence Attack  of  the 

Smyrna  fleet War  declared  with  Holland 

iVeakncfls  of  the  States- Battle  of  Sol  ebay 

Sandwich  killed Frogrefs  of  the  French— 

Confirmation  of  the  Dutch Prince  of  Orange 

Stadtholder  • Majfacre  of  the  De  Wits  — — 

Good  conduft  of  the  Prince A parliament 

Declaration  of  indulgence  recalled Sea-fight 

Another  flea-fight Another  flea-fight 

Congrefls  of  Cologne — —A  parliament Peace 

with  Holland. 

chap.  O I N C E the  relloration,  England  had  attained  a 
LXV~  fituation  which  had  never  been  experienced  in  any 

1 663.  former  period  of  her  government,  and  which  feemed 
the  only  one  that  could  fully  enfure,  at  once,  her  tran- 
quillity and  her  liberty  : The  king  was  in  continual 
want  of  fupply  from  the  parliament ; and  he  feemed  will- 
ing to  accomodate  himfelf  to  that  dependent  fituation. 
Inftead  of  reviving  thofe  claims  of  prerogative,  fo  ftre- 
nuoufly  infilled  on  by  his  predcceflor.?,  Charles  had 
ftriCtly  confined  himfelf  within  the  limits  of  law,  and 
had  courted,  by  every  art  of  popularity,  the  affections 
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of  his  fubje&s.  Even  the  feverities,  however  blameable,  c H A p. 
■which  he  had  exercifed  againft  nonconformifts,  are  to  be 
confidered  as  expedients  by  which  he  ftrove  to  ingra- 
tiate himfclf  with  that  party  which  predominated  in 
parliament.  But  notwithftanding  thefe  promifmg  ap- 
pearances, there  were  niany  circumftances  which  kept 
the  government  from  refting  ftcadily  on  that  bottom  on 
which  it  was  placed.  The  crown  having  loft  alrnoft  all 
its  ancient  demefnes,  relied  entirely  on  voluntary  grants 
of  the  people ; and  the  commons,  not  fully  accuftomed 
to  this  new  fituation,  were  not  yet  difpofed  to  fupply 
with  fufficient  liberality  the  neceflities  of  the  crown. 

They  imitated  too  ftridtly  the  example  of  their  prede- 
ceflors  in  a rigid  frugality  of  public  money  ; and  neither 
fufficiently  confidered  the  indigent  condition  of  their 
prince,  nor  the  general  ftate  of  Europe  ; where  every 
nation,  by  its  increafe  both  of  magnificence  and  force, 
had  made  great  additions  to  all  public  expences.  Some 
confiderable  fums,  indeed,  were  beftowed  on  Charles ; 
and  the  patriots  of  that  age,  tenacious  of  ancient  maxims, 
loudly  upbraided  the  commons  with  prodigality  : But  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  example  of  a later  period,  when 
the  government  has  become  more  regular,  and  the  har- 
mony of  its  parts  has  been  more  happily  adjufted,  the 
parliaments  of  this  reign  feem  rather  to  have  merited  a 
contrary  reproach. 

The  natural  confequence  of  the  poverty  of  the  crown 
was,  befides  feeble  irregular  tranl'aclions  in  foreign 
affairs,  a continual  uncertainty  in  its  domeftic  admini- 
ftration.  No  one  could  anfwer  with  any  tolerable  afiur- 
ance  for  the  meafures  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  Few 
of  the  members  were  attached  to  the  court  by  any  other 
band  than  that  of  inclination*  Royalifts  indeed  in  their 
principles,  but  unexperienced  in  bufinefs,  they  lay  ex- 
pofed  to  every  rumour  or  infinuation ; and  were  driven 
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chap,  by  momentary  gufts  or  currents,  no  lefs  than  the  popu- 

, lace  themlelvcs.  Even  the  attempts  made  to  gain  an 

166S.  afeendant  over  them  by  offices,  and,  as  it  is  believed, 
by  bribes  and  penfions,  were  apt  to  operate  in  a manner 
contrary  to  what  was  intended  by  the  minifters.  The 
novelty  of  the  pra&ice  conveyed  a general,  and  indeed ' 
a juft  alarm  ; while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  poverty  of 
the  crown  rendered  this  influence  very  limited  and  pre- 
carious. 

The  character  of  Charles  was  ill  fitted  to  remedy 
thofe  defcdls  in  the  conftitution.  He  aifted  in  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  public  affairs  as  if  government  were  a 
pall i me,  rather  than  a ferious  occupation;  and  by  the 
uncertainty  of  his  conduift,  he  loft  that  authority  which 
could  alone  beftow  conftancy  on  the  fluctuating  refolu- 
tions  of  the  parliament.  His  expences  too,  which  fome- 
times  perhaps  exceeded  the  proper  bounds,  were  directed 
more  by  inclination  than  by  policy;  and  while  theyen- 
creafed  his  dependence  on  the  parliament,  they  were  not 
calculated  fully  to  faiisfy  either  the  interefted  or  dilinte— 
refted  part  of  that  aflembly. 

fFe-  The  parliament  met,  after  a long  adjournment;  and 
AUp*'tt*-  l^c  Prom'^c^  himfelf  every  thing  from  the  attach- 

ment. ment  of  the  commons.  All  his  late  meafures  had  been 
calculated  to  acquire  the  good-will  of  his  people  ; and, 
above  all,  the  triple  league,  it  was  hoped,  would  be 
> able  to  efface  all  the  difagreeablc  impreffions  left  by  the 

unhappy  conclufion  of  the  Dutch  war.  But  a new  at- 
tempt nude  by  the  court,  and  a laudable  one  too,  loft 
him,  for  a time,  the  effect  of  all  thefe  endeavours. 
Buckingham,  who  was  in  great  favour  with  the  king, 
and  carried  on  many  intrigues  among  the  commons,  had 
alfo  endeavoured  to  fupport  connexions  with  the  non- 
conformifts ; and  he  now  formed  a feheme,  in  concert 
with  the  lord  keeper,  Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman,  and  the 
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chief  juftice,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  two  worthy  patriots,  to  c p' 
put  an  end  to  thofe  feverities  under  which  thefe  rcli-  ■ . y 

gionifls  had  fo  long  laboured.  It  was  propofed  to  recon--  >6tS* 
cile  the  prelbyterians  by  a comprehenfion,  and  to  grant  a 
toleration  to  the  independents  and  other  fe&arics.  Fa- 
vour feems  not,  by  this  fcheme,  as  by  others  embraced 
during  the  prefent  reign,  to  have  been  intended  the  ca- 
tholics: Yet  were  the  zealous  commons  fo  difgufled, 
that  they  could  not  be  prevailed  on  even  to  give  the  king 
thanks  for  the  triple  league,  however  laudable  that  mea- 
fure  was  then,  and  has  ever  fince  been  elleemed.  They 
immediately  voted  an  addrefs  for  a proclamation  againft 
conventicles.  Their  requeft  was  complied  with  ; but 
as  the  king  Hill  dropped  fome  hints  of  his  defire  to  re- 
concile his  protertant  fubjeifs,  the  commons  palled  a 
very  unufual  vote,  that  no  man  Ihould  bring  into  the 
houfe  any  bill  of  that  nature.  The  king  in  vain  re- 
iterated his  folicitations  for  fupply ; reprefented  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  equipping  a fleet  ; and  even  offered  that  the  _ . 
money  which  they  Ihould  grant  fhould  be  collected 
and  iffued  for  that  purpofe  by  commiflioners  appointed 
by  the  houfe.  Inftcad  of  complying,  the  commons  voted 
an  enquiry  into  all  the  mifearriages  during  the  late  war; 
the  llackening  of  fail  after  the  duke’s  vidtory  from  talfe 
orders  delivered  by  Brounker,  the  milcarriage  at  Berghen, 
the  divifion  of  the  fleet  under  prince  Rupert  and  Albe- 
marle, the  difgrace  at  Chatham.  Brounker  was  ex- 
pelled'the  houfe,  and  ordered  to  be  impeached.  Ccm- 
miflioner  Pet,  who  had  negledled  orders  in  tied  for  the 
fecurity  of  Chatham,  met  with  the  fame  fate.  Thefe 
impeachments  were  never  profecuted.  Tne  houfe  at 
length,  having  been  indulged  in  all  their  prejudices,  were 
prevailed  with  to  vote  the  king  three  hundred  and  ten 
thoufand  pounds,  by  an  impofition  on  wine  and  other 
liquors;  after  which  they  were  adjourned. 
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Public  bufinefs,  bc-fides  bciijg  retarded  by  the  difguft 
of  the  commons  againft  the  tolerating  maxims  of  the 
court,  met  with  obftrmflions  this  feflion  from  a quarrel 
between  the  two  houfes.  Skinner,  a rich  merchant  in 
London,  having  fuffered  fome  injuries  from  the  Eafl- 
India  company,  laid  the  matter  by  petition  before  the 
houfe  of  lords,  by  whom  he  was  relieved  in  cofts  and 
damages  to  the  amount  of  five  thoufand  pounds.  The 
commons  voted,  that  the  lords,  in  taking  cognizance  of 
this  affair,  originally,  without  any  appeal  from  inferior 
courts,  had  acted  in  a manner  not  agreeable  to  the  laws 
of  the  land,  and  tending  to  deprive  the  fubjeft  of  the 
right,  eafe,  and  benefit,  due  to  him  by  thefc  laws  ; and 
that  Skinner,  in  profocating  the  fuit  after  this  manner, 
had  infringed  the  privileges  of  the  commons:  For  which 
offence  they  ordered  him  to  be  taken  into  cuflody. 
Some  conferences  enfued  between  the  houfes ; where  the 
lords  were  tenacious  of  their  right  of  judicature,  and 
maintained,  that  the  method  in  which  they  had  exer- 
cifed  it  was  quite  regular.  The  commons  rofe  into  a 
great  ferment ; and  went  fo  far  as  to  vote,  that  “ who- 
“ ever  fhould  be  aiding  or  affifting  in  putting  in  exccu- 
“ tion  the  order  or  fentence  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  in 
“ the  cafe  of  Skinner  againft  the  Eaft-India  company, 
“ fhould  be  deemed  a betrayer  of  the  rights  and  liber- 
“ ties  of  the  commons  of  England,  and  an  infringer  of 
“ the  privileges  of  the  houfe  of  commons.”  They 
rightlv  judged,  that  it  would  not  be  eafy,  after  this  vote, 
to  find  any  or.e  who  would  venture  to  incur  their  in- 
dignation. The  proceedings  indeed  of  the  lords  feem  in 
this  cafe  to  have  bccn’unufual,  and  without  precedent. 

T he  king’s  neceilities  obliged  him  asjain  to  aflemble 
the  parliament,  who  {Lowed  fome  difpofition  to  relieve 
him.  The  price,  however,  which  he  muft  pay  for  this 
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indulgence,  was  his  yielding  to  new  laws  againfl:  con-  c p- 

venticles.  His  complaifance  in  this  particular  contri-  ( .j—J 

buted  more  to  gain  the  commons,  than  all  the  pompous  l669* 
pretence's  of  fupporting  the  triple  alliance,  that  popular 
meafure  by  which  he  expected  to  make  fuch  advantage. 

The  quarrel  between  the  two  houfes  was  revived ; and 
as  the  commons  had  voted  only  four  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  with  which  the  king  was  not  fatisfied,  he  thought 
proper,  before  they  had  carried  their  vote  into  a law,  to 
prorogue  them.  The  only  bufinefs  finifhed  this  fhort  nhofDe. 
fcffion,  was  the  receiving  of  the  report  of  the  committee  c‘a!ber‘ 
appointed  for  examining  the  public  accounts.  On  the 
, iirft  infpe&ion  of' this  report,  there  appears  a great  fum, 
no  lefs  than  a million  and  a half,  unaccounted  for ; and 
the  natural  inference  is,  that  the  king  had  much  abufed 
the  truft  repofed  in  him  by  parliament.  But  a more  accu- 
rate infpe&ion  of  particulars  ferves,  in  a great  meafure, 
to  remove  this  imputation.  The  king  indeed  went  fo  far 
as  to  tell  the  parliament  from  the  throne,  “ That  he  had 
“ fully  informed  himfelf  of  that  matter,  and  did  affirm, 

“ that  no  part  of  thofe  monies  which  they  had  given 
“ him  had  been  diverted  to  other  ufes,  but,  on  the  con- 
“ trary,  befides  all  thofe  fupplies,  a very  gteat  fum  had 
“ been  raifed  out  of  his  Banding  revenue  and  credit,  and 
“ a very  great  debt  contracted  ; and  all  for  the  war.” 

Though  artificial  pretences  have  often  been  employed  by 
kings  in  their  fpecches  to  parliament,  and  by  none  more 
than  Charles,  it  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  fufpedt  him  of  a 
diredt  lie  and  falfehood.  He  muft  have  had  fome  reafons, 
and  perhaps  not  unplaufible  ones,  for  this  affirmation,  of 
which  all  his  hearers,  as  they  had  the  accounts  lying 
before  them,  were  at  that  time  competent  judges  d. 

The  method  which  all  parliaments  had  hitherto  fol- 
lowed, was  to  vote  a particular  fum  for  the  fupply, 

a See  note  [Nj  at  the  end  ofihe  eolume. 
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C la  v P w'tllout  an)'  diftindlion  or  any  appropriation  to  particular 
, _ _ i fervices.  So  long  as  the  demands  of  the  crown  were 
J669.  fmall  and  cafual,  no  great  inconveniencies  arofe  from  this 
pradice.  But  as  all  the  meafures  of  government  were 
now  changed,  it  muft  be  confefled,  that,  if  the  king 
made  a juft  application  of  public  money,  this  inaccurate 
method  of  proceeding,  by  expofing  him  to  fufpicion,  was 
prejudicial  to  him.  If  he  were  inclined  to  ad  otherwife, 
it  was  equally  hurtful  to  the  people.  For  thefe  reafons, 
a contrary  practice,  during  all  the  late  reigns,  has  con- 
ftantly  been  followed  by  the  commons. 


i6ro. 
14.’ h Fe- 
bruary. 


When  the  parliament  met  after  the  prorogation,  they 
entered  anew  upon  the  bufinefs  of  fupply,  and  granted 
the  king  an  additional  duty,  during  eight  years,  of  twelve 
pounds  on  each  tun  of  Spanifli  wine  imported,  eight  on 
each  tun  of  French.  A law  alfo  palled  empowering  him 
to  fell  the  fee-farm  rents ; the  laft  remains  of  the  de- 
mefnes,  by  which  the  ancient  kings  of  England  had  been 
fupported.  By  this  expedient,  he  obtained  fome  fupply 
for  his  prefent  neceflities,  but  left  the  crown,  if  poflible, 
ftill  more  dependent  than  before.  How  much  money 
might  be  railed  by  thefe  falcs,  is  uncertain  ; but  it  could 
not  be  near  one  million  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds, 
the  fum  afligned  by  fome  writers 

The  att  againft  conventicles  pafled,  and  received  the 
royal  aflent.  It  bears  the  appearance  of  mitigating  the 
former  perfecuting  laws  ; but,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
fpirit,  which  had  broken  out  almoft  every  feffion  during 
this  parliament,  it  was  not  intended  as  any  favour  to  the 
nonconformifts.  Experience  probably  had  taught,  that 
laws  over- rigid  and  fevere  could  not  be  executed.  By 


e Mr.  Car*c,  in  his  Vindication  of  the  Anfwer  to  the  Byftander,  p.  99, 
fays,  that  the  fale  of  the  fre-farm  ren.s  would  not  yield  above  one  hundred 
thpufand  pounds  j and  bis  reafons  appear  well  founded, 

this 
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this  a£t  the  hearer  in  a conventicle  (that  is,  in  a dif-  c ha  p. 
fenting  affembly,  where  more  than  five  were  prefent,  be-  . _ _L  e 
fides  the  family)  was  fined  five  {hillings  for  the  firft  *67°* 

offence,  ten  for  the  fccond  ; the  preacher  twenty  pounds 
for  the  firft  offence,  forty  for  the  fecond.  The  perfon, 
in  whofe  houfe  the  conventicle  met,  was  amerced  a like 
fum  with  the  preacher.  One  claufe  is  remarkable  ; that, 
if  any  difpute  fhould  arife  with  regard  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  any  part  of  the  acf,  the  judges  fhould  always  ex- 
plain the  doubt  in  the  fenfe  lead:  favourable  to  conven- 
ticles, it  being  the  intention  of  parliament  entirely  to 
fupprefs  them.  Such  was  the  zeal  of  the  commons,  that 
they  violated  the  plaineft  and  moft  eftablifhed  maxims 
of  civil  policy,  which  require,  that,  in  all  criminal  pro- 
fecutions,  favour  fhould  always  be  given  to  the  pri- 
foner. 

The  affair  of  Skinner  ftill  remained  a ground  of  quar- 
rel between  the  two  houfes ; but  the  king  prevailed  with 
the  peers  to  accept  of  the  expedient  propofed  by  the  com- 
mons, that  a general  razure  fhould  be  made  of  all  the 
tranfa&ions  with  regard  to  that  difputed  queftion. 

Some  attempts  were  made  by  the  king  to  effefl  a 
union  between  England  and  Scotland  ; though  they  were 
too  feeble  to  remove  all  the  difficulties,  which  obftrudfed 
that  ufeful  and  important  undertaking.  Commiflioricis 
were  appointed  to  meet,  in  order  to  regulate  the  condi- 
tions : But  the  defign,  chiefly  by  the  intrigue?  of  Lau- 
derdale, foon  after  came  to  nothing. 

The  king,  about  this  time,  began  frequently  to  at- 
tend the  debates  of  the  houfe  of  peers.  He  faid,  that 
they  amufed  him,  and  that  he  found  them  no  lefs  enter- 
taining than  a play.  But  deeper  defigns  were  fufpedled. 

As  he  feemed  to  intereft  himfelf  extremely  in  the  caufe 
of  lord  Roos,  who  had  obtained  a divorce  from  his  wife 
on  the  accufation  of  adultery,  and  applied  to  parliament 
fof  leave  to  marry  again  j people  imagined,  that  Charles 
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intended  to  make  a precedent  of  the  cafe,  and  that  fomc 
other  pretence  would  be  found  for  getting  rid  of  the 
queen.  Many  propofals  to  this  purpofe,  it  is  faid,  were 
made  him  by  Buckingham:  But  the  king,  how  little 
fcrupulous  foever  in  fome  refpeCts,  Was  incapable  of  any 
aflion  harih  or  barbarous  ; and  he  always  rejected  every 
fcheme  of  this  nature.  A fufpicion  however  of  fuch 
intentions,  it  was  obferved,  had,  at  this  time,  begotten 
a coldnefs  between  the  two  royal  brothers. 

We  now  come  to  a period,  when  the  king’s  counfelsT 
which  had  hitherto,  in  the  main,  been  good,  though 
negligent  and  fluctuating,  became,  during  fume  time, 
remarkably  bad,  or  even  criminal ; and  breeding  in- 
curable jealoufics  in  all  men,  were  followed  by  fuch  con- 
fcquences  as  had  almoft  terminated  in  the  ruin  both  of 
prince  and  people.  Happily,  the  fame  negligence  ftffl 
attended  him ; and,  as  it  had  leflened  the  influence  of 
the  good,  it  alfo  diininifhed  the  effect  of  the  bad.mea- 
fiires,  which  he  embraced. 

It  was  remarked,  that  the  committee  of  council, 
cftabliflicd  fo / foreign  affairs,  was  entirely  changed  ; and 
that  prince  Rupert,  the  duke  of  Ormond,  fecretary  Tre- 
vor, and  lord  keeper  Bridgeman,  men  in  whofe  honour 
the  nation  had  great  confidence,  were  never  called  to 
any  deliberations.  The  whole  fecret  was  entrufted  to 
five  perfons,  Clifford,  Afhley,  Buckingham,  Arlington, 
and  Lauderdale.  Thefe  men  were  known  by  the  appel- 
lation of  The  Cabal,  a word  which  the  initial  letters  of 
their  names  happened  to  compofe.  Never  was  there  a 
more  dangerous  miniftry  in  England,  nor  one  more  noted 
for  pernicious  counfels. 

Lord  Ashley,  foon  after  known  by  the  name  of  earl 
of  Shaftefbury,  was  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  characters 
of  the  age,  and  the  chief  fpring  of  all  the  fucceeding 
movements.  During  his  early  youth,  he  had  engaged 
in  the  late  king’s  party ; but  being  difgufted  with  fome 
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meafures  of  prince  Maurice,  he  foon  deferted  to  the  chap. 

. . LXV. 

parliament.  He  infinuated  himfelf  into  the  confidence  , . 

of  Cromwel ; and  as  he  had  great  influence  with  the  j6;o, 
prcfbvterians,  he  was  fcrviceable  in  fupporting,  with  his 
party,  the  authority  of  that  ufurper.  He  employed  the 
fame  credit  in  promoting  the  reftoration  ; and  on  that 
account  both  deferves)  and  acquired  favour  with  the  king. 

In  all  his  changes,  he  frill  maintained  the  charafler  of 
never  betraying  thofe  friends  whom  he  deferted  ; and 
'whichever  party  he  joined,  his  great  capacity  and  An- 
gular talents  foon  gained  him  their  confidence,  and 
enabled  him  to  take  the  lead  among  them.  No  ftation- 
could  fatisfy  his  ambition,  no  fatigues  were  infuperable 
to  his  indufiry.  Well  acquainted  with  the  blind  attach- 
ment of  faction,-  he  furmounted  all  fenfe  of  fhame : 

And  relying  on  the  fubtilty  of  his  contrivances,  he  was 
not  flartled  with  enterprizes,  the  moft  hazardous  arid 
moll  criminal.  His  talents,  both  of  public  fpcaking  and 
private  infinuation,  flione  out  in  an  eminent  degree  ; and 
amidft  all  his  furious  paflions,  he  poflefled  a found  judg- 
ment of  bufinefs,  and  ftill  more  of  men.  Though  fitted 
by  nature  for  beginning  and  pufhing  the  greateft  under- 
takings, he  was  never  able  to  conduct  any  to  a happy 
period  ; and  his  eminent  abilities,  by  reafon  of  his  in-  , 
fatiable  defires,  were  equally  dangerous  to  himfelfj  to  the 
prince,  and  to  the  people. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  poflefled  all  the  advantages, 
which  a graceful  perfon,  a high  rank,  a fplendid  fortune, 
and  a lively  wit  could  beftow  ; but  by  his  wild  condudt, 
unreftrained  either  by  prudence  or  principle,  he  found 
means  to  render  himfelf  in  the  end  odious  and  even  in- 
fignificant.  The  leaft  intereft  could  make  him  abandon 
his  honour ; the  fmalleft  pleafure  could  feduce  him  from 
his  intereft  ; the  moft  frivolous  caprice  was  fufficient  to 
counterbalance  his  pleafure.  By  his  want  of  fecrecy  and 

conftancy. 
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CHAP,  conftancy,  he  deftroyed  his  character  in  public  life ; by 
v L,~V‘  . his  contempt  of  order  and  ceconomy,  he  diflipated  his 
1670.  private  fortune ; by  riot  and  debauchery,  he  ruined  his 
health;  and  he  remained  at  laft  as  incapable  of  doing 
hurt,  as  he  had  ever  been  little  defirous  of  doing  good, 
to  mankind. 

The  earl,  foon  after  created  duke  of  Lauderdale, 
was  not  defective  in  natural,  and  ftill  lefs  in  acquired, 
talents;  but  neither  was  his  addrefs  graceful,  nor  his 
undemanding  juft.  His  principles,  or  more  properly 
fpeaking  his  prejudices,  were  obltinate,  but  unable  to 
reftrain  his  ambition  : His  ambition  was  ftill  lefs  danger- 
ous than  the  tyranny  and  violence  of  his  temper.  An 
implacable  enemy,  but  a lukewarm  friend ; infolent  to 
his  inferiors,  but  abjed  to  his  fuperiors;  though  in  his 
whole  charader  and  deportment,  he  was  aimed!  diametri- 
cally oppofite  to  the  king,  he  had  the  fortune,  beyond 
any  other  minifter,  to  maintain,  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  reign,  an  afccndant  over  him. 

The  talents  of  parliamentary  eloquence  and  intrigue 
had  raifed  Sir  Thomas  Clifford  ; and  his  daring  impetuous 
fpirit  gave  him  weight  in  the  king’s  councils.  Of  the 
whole  cabal,  Arlington  was  the  leaft  dangerous,  cither  by 
his  vices  or  his  talents.  His  judgment  was  found, 
though  his  capacity  was  but  moderate  ; and  his  intentions 
were  good,  though  he  wanted  courage  and  integrity  to 
perfevere  in  them.  Together  with  Temple  and  Bridge- 
man,  he  had  been  a great  promoter  of  the  triple  league; 
but  he  threw  himfelf,  with  equal  alacrity,  into  oppofite 
meafures,  when  he  found  them  agreeable  to  his  matter. 
Clifford  and  he  were  fecretly  catholics:  Shaftefbury, 
though  addided  to  aftrology,  was  reckoned  a deift: 
Buckingham  had  too  little  refledion  to  embrace  any  fteady 
principles:  Lauderdale  had  long  been  a bigoted  and 
furious  prefbyterian  j and  the  opinions  of  that  fed  ftill 
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kept  pofleflion  of  his  mind,  how  little  foever  they  ap-  c p* 
peared  in  his  condudh  ■ - - 4 

The  dark  counfels  of  the  cabal,  though  from  the  firft  Th'*7c°'UB. 
they  gave  anxiety  to  all  men  of  refledtion,  were  not  tho-  felt* 
roughly  known  but  by  the  event.  Such  fecm  to  have  been 
the  views  which  they,  in  concurrence  with  fome  catholic 
courtiers,  who  had  the  ear  of  their  fovereign,  fuggefted  to 
the  king  and  the  duke,  and  which  thefe  princes  too  greedily 
embraced.  They  faid,  that  the  parliament,  though  thefpi- 
rit  of  party,  for  the  prefent,  attached  them  to  the  crown, 
were  ftill  more  attached  to  thofe  powers  and  privileges 
which  their  predecefibrs  had  ufurped  from  the  fovereign : 

That  after  the  firft  flow  of  kindnefs  was  fpent,  they  had 
difcovered  evident  fymptoms  of  difcontent;  and  would 
be  fure  to  turn  againft  the  king  all  the  authority  which 
they  yet  retained,  and  ftill  more  thofe  pretenfions  which 
it  was  eafy  for  them  in  a moment  to  revive:  That  they 
r.ot  only  kept  the  king  in  dependence  by  means  of  his 
precarious  revenue,  but  had  never  difcovered  a fuitable 
generefity,  even  in  thofe  temporary  fupplies  which  they 
granted  him  : That  it  was  high  time  for  the  prince  to  rouze 
himfelf  from  his  lethargy,  and  to  recover  that  authority 
which  his  predecefibrs,  during  fo  many  ages,  had  peace- 
ably enjoyed:  That  the  great  error  or  misfortune  of  his 
father  was  the  not  having  formed  any  clofe  connexion 
with  foreign  princes,  who,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion,  might  have  found  their  intcreft  in  fupporting 
him : That  the  prefent  alliances,  being  entered  into  with 
fo  many  weaker  potentates,  who  themfelves  ftood  in  need 
of  the  king’s  protedfion,  could  never  ferve  to  maintain, 
much  lefs  augment,  the  royal  authority:  That  the 

French  monarch  alone,  fo  generous  a prince,  and  by 
blood  fo  nearly  allied  to  the  king,  would  be  found  both 
able  and  willing,  if  gratified  in  his  ambition,  to  defend 
the  common  caufe  of  kings  againft  ulurping  fubjcdls  : 

That  a war,  undertaken  againft  Holland  by  the  united 
7 force 
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c h a P.  force  of  two  fuch  mighty  potentates,  would  prove  an 
' 1 eafy  enterprize,  and  would  ferve  all  the  purpofes  which 
U70.  were  aimed  at:  That,  under  pretence  of  that  war,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  levy  a military  force,  without 
which,  during  the  prevalence  of  republican  principles 
among  his  fubjedls,  the  king  would  vainly  expeft  to 
defend  his  prerogative:  That  his  naval  power  might  be 
maintained,  partly  by  the  fupplies,  which,  on  other 
pretences,  would  previoufly  be  obtained  from  parliament; 
partly  by  fubfidies  from  France;  partly  by  captures, 
which  might  eafily  be  made  on  that  opulent  republic: 
That,  in  fuch  a fituation,  attempts  to  recover  the  loft 
authority  of  the  crown  would  be  attended  with  fuccefc; 
nor  would  any  malcontents  dare  to  refift  a prince,  forti- 
fied by  fo  powerful  an  alliance;  or  if  they  did,  they  would 
only  draw  more  certain  ruin  on  themfelves  and  on  their 
caufe:  And  that,  by  fubduing  the  States,  a great  ftep 
would  be  made  towards  a reformation  of  the  government; 
fince  it  was  apparent,  that  that  republic,  by  its  fame  and 
grandeur,  fortified,  in  his  factious  fubje&s,  their  attach- 
ment to  what  they  vainly  termed  their  civil  and  religious 
liberties. 

These  fuggeftions  happened  fatally  to  concur  with  all 
the  inclinations  and  prejudices  of  the  king;  his  defire  of 
more  extenfive  authority,  his  propenfity  to  the  catholic 
religion,  his  avidity  for  money.  He  feems  likewife, 
from  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  to  have  entertained 
great  jealoufy  of  his  own  fubjecls,  and,  on  that  account, 
a defire  of  fortifying  himfelf  by  an  intimate  alliance  with 
France.  So  early  as  1664,  he  had  offered  the  French 
monarch  to  allow  him,  without  oppofition,  to  conquer 
Flanders,  provided  that  prince  would  engage  to  furnifh 
him  with  ten  thoufand  infantry,  and  a fuitable  number 
of  cavalry,  in  cafe  of  any  rebellion  in  England f.  As 
no  dangerous  fymptom  at  that  time  appeared,  we  are  left 

f D’Eftrades,  21ft  July,  1667k 
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to  conjefture,  from  ibis  incident,  what  opinion  Charles  c p. 
had  conceived  of  the  faflious  difpofition  of  his  people.  .L  . _ 
Even  during  the  time  when  the  triple  alliance  was  the  l670, 
mod  zealoufly  cultivated,  the  king  never  feems  to  have 
been  entirely  cordial  in  thofe  falutary  meafures,  but  ftill 
to  have  caft  a longing  eve  towards  the  French  alliance. 

Clifford,  who  had  much  of  his  confidence,  faid  impru- 
dently, “ Notwithftanding  all  this  joy,  we  muff  have  a 
“ fecond  war  with  Holland.”  The  acceffion  of  the 
Emperor  to  that  alliance  had  been  refufed  by  England  on 
frivolous  pretences.  And  many  unfriendly  cavils  were 
raifed  againft  the  States  with  regard  to  Surinam  and  the 
conduct  of  the  Eaft-India  Company5.  But  about  April 
1669,  the  llrongeft  fymptoms  appeared  of  thofe  fatal 
meafures,  which  were  afterwards  more  openly  purfued. 

De  Wit,  at  that  time,  came  to  Temple;  and  told 
him,  that  he  payed  him  a vifit  as  a friend,  not  as  a mi- 
nifter.  The  occafion  was,  to  acquaint  him  with  a 
converfation  which  he  had  lately  had  with  PufFendorf 
the  Swedifh  agent,  who  had  paffed  by  the  Hague  in  the 
way  from  Paris  to  his  own  country.  The  French  mini- 
fters,  PufFendorf  faid,  had  taken  much  pains  to  perfuade 
him,  that  the  Swedes  would  very  ill  find  their  account  in 
thofe  meafures  which  they  had  lately  embraced : That 
Spain  would  fail  them  in  all  her  promifes  of  fubfidiesj 
nor  would  Holland  alone  be  able  to  fupport  them  : That 
England  would  certainly  fail  them,  and  had  already 
adopted  counfels  directly  oppofite  to  thofe  which  by  the 
triple  league  fhe  had  bound  herfclf  to  purfue:  And  that 
the  rcfolution  was  not  the  lefs  fixed  and  certain,  bccaufe 
the  fecret  was  as  yet  communicated  to  vpry  few,  either  in 
the  French  or  Englifh  court.  When  PufFendorf  feemed 
incredulous,  Turetine  fhowed  him  a letter  from  Colbert 
dc  Crofly,  the  French  minifler  at  London;  in  which, 
after  mentioning  the  fuccefs  of  his  negociations,  and  the 

S See  note  [O]  at  the  cod  of  the  volume. 
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C lxv  **'  favourable  difpofition  of  the  chief  minifters  there,  he 
v ' added,  “ And  I have  at  laft  made  them  fenfible  of  the 

1670.  “ full  extent  of  his  majefty’s  bounty h.”  From  this 

incident  it  appears,  that  the  infamous  practice  of  felling 
themfelves  to  foreign  princes,  a practice  which,  not- 
withflanding  the  malignity  of  the  vulgar,  is  certainly  rare 
among  men  in  high  office,  had  not  been  fcrupled  by 
Charles’s  minifters,  who  even  obtained  their  matter's 
confent  to  this  diflionourable  corruption.  • 

But  while  all  men  of  penetration,  both  abroad  and  at 
home,  were  alarmed  with  thefe  incidents,  the  vifit  which 
the  king  received  from  his  fitter,  the  dutchefs  of  Orleans, 
was  the  foundation  of  ftill  ftronger  fufpicions.  Lewis, 
knowing  the  addrefs  and  infinuation  of  that  amiable  prin- 
cefs,  and  the  great  influence  which  fhe  had  gained  over 
her  brother,  had  engaged  her  to  employ  all  her  good  of- 
fices, in  order  to  detach  Charles  from  the  triple  league, 
which,  he  knew,  had  fixed  fuch  unfurmountable  barriers 
to  his  ambition;  and  he  now  fent  her  to  put  the  laft  hand 
to  the  plan  of  their  conjunct  operations.  That  he  might 
the  better  cover  this  negociation,  he  pretended  to  vifit  his 
frontiers,  particularly  the  great  works  which  he  had  un- 
dertaken at  Dunkirk;  and  he  carried  the  queen  and  the 
whole  court  along  with  him.  While  he  remained  on 
s6tb  May.  ^ oppofite  fhore,  the  dutchefs  of  Orleans  went  over  to 
England;  and  Charles  met  her  at  Dover,  where  they 
patted  ten  days  together  in  great  mirth  and  feftivity.  By 
her  artifices  and  carefles,  Ihe  prevailed  on  Charles  to 
relinquittt  the  moft  fettled  maxims- of  honour  and  policy^ 
and  to  finilh  his  engagements  with  Lewis  for  the  deftruc- 
wiihfrMKc.  tion  °f  Holland ; as  well  as  for  the  fubfequent  change  of 
religion  in  England. 

But  Lewis  well  knew  Charles’s  character,  and  the 
ufual  fluctuation  of  his  counfels.  In  order  to  fix  him  in 
the  French  interefts,  he  refolved  to  bind  him  by  the  ties 
*>  Temple,  vol.  ii.  p.  179, 
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of  pleafure,  the  only  ones  which  with  him  were  irrefift-  c H 
ible  ; and  he  made  him  a prefent  of  a French^miftrefs,  by  ■ - - ■ 

whofe  means  he  hoped,  for  the  future,  to  govern  him.  *67°. 
The  duchefs  of  Orleans  brought  with  her  a young  lady 
of  the  name  of  Queroiiaille,  whom  the  king  carried  to 
London,  and  foon  after  created  duchefs  of  Portfmouth. 

He  was  extremely  attached  to  her  during  the  whole  courfe 
of  his  life j and  ihe  proved  a great  means  of  fupporting 
his  connexions  with  her  native  country. 

The  fatisfa&ion,  which  Charles  reaped  from  his  new 
alliance,  received  a great  check  by  the  death  of  his  fifter, 
and  ftill  more  by  thofe  melancholy  circumftances  which 
attended  it.  Her  death  was  fudden,  after  a few  days 
illnefs ; and  (he  was  feized  with  the  malady  upon  drink- 
ing a glafs  of  fuccory  water.  Strong  fufpicions  of  poifon 
arofe  in  the  court  of  France,  and  were  fpread  all  over 
Europe  j and  as  her  hufband  had  difeovered  many  fymp- 
toms  of  jealoufy  and  difeontent  on  account  of  her  con- 
duct, he  was  univerfally  believed  to  be  the  author  of  the 
crime.  Charles  himfelf,  during  fome  time,  was  entirely 
convinced  of  his  guilt ; but  upon  receiving  the  atteflation 
of  phyftcians,  who,  on  opening  her  body,  found  no 
foundation  for  the  general  rumour,  he  was,  or  pretended 
to  be,  fatisfied.  The  duke  of  Orleans  indeed  did  never, 
in  any  other  circumftance  of  his  life,  betray  fuch  difpo- 
fitions  as  might  lead  him  to  fo  criminal  an  action  ; and  a 
lady,  it  is  faid,  drank  the  remains  of  the  fame  glafs,  with- 
out feeling  any  inconvenience.  The  fudden  death  of 
princes  is  commonly  accompanied  with  thefe  difmal  fur- 
mifes  ; and  therefore  lefs  weight  is  in  this  cafe  to  be  laid 
on  the  fufpicions  of  the  public. 

Charles,  inftead  of  breaking  with  France  upon  this 
incident,  took  advantage  of  it  to  fend  over  Buckingham, 
under  pretence  of  condoling  with  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
but  in  reality  to  concert  farther  meafures  for  the  projefled 
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ch  A p.  War.  Never  ambaflador  received  greater  carefles;'  The 
^ , more  deftrudtive  the  prefent  meafures  were  to  the  interefts 

1670.  of  England,  the  more  natural  was  it  for  Lewis  to  load 
with  civilities,  and  even  with  favours,' thofe-..  whom  he 
could  engage  to  promote  them.  I ; 

The  journey  of  Buckingham  augmented  the  fufpicions 
in  Holland,  which  every  circumftance  tended  ftill  farther 
to  confirm.  Lewis  madca  fudden  irruption  into  Lorraine ; 
and  though  he  milled  feizing  the  duke  himfelf,  who  had 
no  furmife  of  the  danger,  and  who  narrowly  efcaped,  he 
was  foon  able,  without  rcfiftance,  to  make  himfelf  mailer 
of  the  whole  country.  The  French  monarch  was  fo  far 
unhappy,  that,  though  the  moll  tempting  opportunities 
offered  themfelves,  he  had  not  commonly  fo  much  as  the 
pretence  of  equity  and  jullice  to  cover  his  ambitious 
meafures.  This  acquifition  of  Lorraine  ought  to  have 
excited  the  jealoufy  of  the  contracting  powers  in  the  triple 
league,  as  much  as  an  invafion  of  Flanders  itfelf ; yet  did 
Charles  turn  a deaf  ear  to  all  remonllrances  made  him 
upon  that  fubjedl. 

But  what  tended  chiefly  to  open  the  eyes  of  de  Wit 
and  the  States,  with  regard  to  the  meafures  of  England, 
was  the  fudden  recal  of  Sir  William  Temple.  This 
tniniller  had  fo  firmly  eflablifhed  his  character  of  honour 
and  integrity*  that  he  was  believed  incapable  even  of 
obeying  his  mailer’s  commands,  in  promoting  meafures 
which  he  clteemed  pernicious  to  his  country;  andfo  long 
as  he  remained  in  employment,  de  Wit  thought  himfelf 
allured  of  the  fidelity  of  England.  Charles  was  fo  feiv- 
lible  of  this  prepoflelfion*  that  he  ordered  Temple  to 
leave  his  family  at  the  Hague,  and  pretended,  that  that 
minilter  would  immediately  return,  after  having  conferred 
with  the  king  about  fome  bufinefs,  where  his  negociation 
had  met  with  obftrudlions.  De  Wit  made  the  Dutch 
refident  inform  the  Englifh  court,  that  he  fhould  confider 
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the  recal  of  Temple  as  an  exprefs  declaration  of  a change  c j^A  P* 

of  meafures  in  England  ; and  ihould  even  know  what  in*  s . 

terpretation  to  put  upon  any  delay  of  his  return.  1670* 

While  thefe  meafures  were  fecretly  in  agitation,  the  14th  CMiob, 
parliament  met,  according  to  adjournment.  The  king 
made  a Ihort  fpeech,  and  left  the  bufinefs  to  be  enlarged 
upon  by  the  keeper.  That  minifter  much  infilled  on  the 
king’s  great  want  of  fupply ; the  mighty  encreafe  of  the 
naval  power  of  France,  now  triple  to  what  it  Was  before 
the  laft  war  with  Holland  ; the  decay  of  the  Englilh  navy; 
the  neceffit v of  fitting  out  next  year  a fleet  of  fifty  fail ; 
the  obligations  which  the  king  lay  under  by  feveral  trea- 
ties to  exert  himfelf  for  the  common  good  of  Chriftendom- 
Among  other  treaties,  he  mentioned  the  triple  alliance, 
and  the  dcfenfive  league  with  the  States. 

The  artifice  fucceeded.  The  houfe  of  commons,  en- 
tirely fatisfied  with  the  king’s  meafures,  voted  him  con- 
fiderable  fupplies.  A land  tax  for  a year  was  impofed  of 
a {hilling  a pound ; two  {hillings  a pound  on  two  thirds 
of  the  falaries  of  offices  ; fifteen  {hillings  on  every  hun- 
dred pounds  of  banker’s  money  and  {lock  j an  additional 
excife  upon  beer  for  fix  years,  and  certain  impofitions 
upon  law  proceedings  for  nine  years.  The  parliament 
had  never  before  been  in  a more  liberal  humour  ; and  ne- 
ver furely  was  it  lefs  merited  by  the  counfels  of  the  king 
and  of  his  miniflers  *. 

The 

a This  year,  on  the  3d  of  January,  died  George  Monk,  duke  of  Albe# 
marie,  at  Newhall  in  Eflex,  after  a languifhing  illnefs,  and  in  the  fixty- 
third  year  of  his  age.  He  left  a great  eftate  of  15,000  1.  a year  in  land,  and 
$o,coo  f.  in  money,  acquired  by  the  bounty  of  the  king,  and  increafed  by  hit 
own  frog  lity  in  his  later  years.  Bifhop  Burnet,  who,  agreeably  to  hit  own 
fattious  fpirir,  treats  this  illulbious  perf.  nage  wih  great  malignity,  repr^arhea 
him  with  avarice : But  as  he  appear*  not  10  have  been  in  the  leaf)  tainted 
with  rapacity,  his  frugal  conduit  may  more  candidly  be  imputed  to  the  habits 
acquired  in  early  life,  while  he  was  pofTefTed  of  a very  narrow  fortune,  it  in 
indeed  a lingular  proof  of  the  ftrange  power  of  fattier,  that  any  malignity 
H h % ihould 
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The  commons  pafled  another  bill,  for  laying  a duty  on 
tobacco,  Scotch  fait,  glaffes,  and'  fome  other  commodi- 
ties. Againft  this  bill  the  merchants  of  London  appeared 
by  petition  before  the  houfe  of  lords.  The  lords  entered 
into  their  reafons,  and  began  to  make  amendments  on  the 
bill  fent  up  by  the  commons.  This’  attempt  was  highly 
refented  by  the  lower  houfe,  as  an  encroachment  on  the 
right,  which  they  pretended  to  poffefs  alone,  of  granting' 
money  to  the  crown.  Many  remonftrances  pafled  be- 
tween the  two  houfes ; and  by  their  altercations  the  king 
Was  obliged  to  prorogue  the  parliament ; and  he  thereby 
nd  April,  loft  the  money  which  was  intended  him.  This  is  the 
laft  time  that  the  peers  have  revived  any  pretenfions  of 
that  nature.  Ever  fince,  the  privilege  of  the  commons, 
in  all  other  places,  except  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  has  pafled 
for  uncontroverted. 

T here  was  a private  affair,  which,  during  this  felEori, 
difgufted  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  required  fome  pains 
to  accommodate  it.  The  ufual  method  of  thofe  who 
oppofed  the  court  in  the  money  bills  was,  if  they  failed’ 
in  the  main  vote,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  fupply,  to  levy 
the  money  upon  fuch  funds  as  they  expedited  would  be 
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(hould  purfue  the  memory  of  a nobleman,  the  tenor  of  whofe  lift  was  fo  an* 
exceptionable,  and  who,  by  reftoring  the  antient  and  legal  and  free  govern- 
ment to  three  kingdoms,  plunged  in  the  mod  diftruttive  anarchy,  may  fafely 
be  (aid  to  be  the  fubjeft  inthefe  iflands,  who,  fince  the  beginning  of  (line, 
rendered  the  moft  durable  and  mod  eflential  fervices  to  bis  native  country. 
The  means  alfo,  by  which  he  atchieved  his  great  undertakings,  were  almofl 
entirely  unexceptionable.  Hit  temporary  diiTimuUtion,  being  abfolutely  ne- 
cefTary,  could  fcarcely  be  blameable.  He  had  received  n>  trufl  from  that 
mungrel,  pretended,  ufurp-ng  parliament  whom  he  dethroned  $ therefore 
could  betray  none  : He  even  refufed  to  carry  his  diflimulation  fo  far  as 
to  t * ke  the  oath  of  abjuration  againft  the  king.  I confefs,  however,  that 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Douglas  has  fhown  me,  from  the  Clarendon  papers,  an  original 
letter  of  bis  to  Sir  Arthur  Hatzlerig,  containing  very  earneft,  and  certainly 
falfe  piotcftations,  of  his  real  for  a commonwealth.  It  is  to  be  lamented, 
that  fo  worthy  a man,  and  of  fuch  plain  manners,  fhoold  ever  have  found 
it  neceflary  to  carry  hi«  diflimulation  to  ftich  a height.  His  family  ended 
with  his  foa. 

unacceptable. 
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unacceptable,  or  would  prove  deficient.  It  was  propofed 
to  lay  an  impofition  upon  playhoufes : The  courtiers  ob- 
jected, that  the  players  were  the  king’s  fervants,  and  a 
part  of  his  pleafure.  Sir  John  Coventry,  a gentleman  of 
the  country  party,  alked,  “ whether  the  king’s  pleafure 
“ lay  among  the  male  or  the  female  players  ?”  This 
ftroke  of  fatire  was  aimed  at  Charles,  who,  befides  his 
miftreffes  of  higher  quality,  entertained  at  that  time  two 
adtreffes,  Davis  and  Nell  Gwin.  The  king  received  not 
the  raillery  with  the  good  humour  which  might  have 
been  expeCled.  It  was  faid,  that  this  being  the  firft  time 
that  refpedt  to  majefty  had  been  publicly  violated,  it  was 
neceffary,  by  fome  fevere  chaftifement,  to  make  Coventry 
an  example  to  all  who  might  incline  to  tread  in  his  foot- 
fteps.  Sands,  Obrian,  and  fome  other  officers  of  the 
guards  were  ordered  to  way-lay  him,  and  to  fet  a mark 
upon  him.  He  defended  himfelf  with  bravery,  and  after 
wounding  feveral  of  the  affailants,  was  difarmed  with 
fome  difficulty.  They  cut  his  nofe  to  the  bone,  in  order, 
as  they  faid,  to  teach  him  what  refped  he  owed  to  the 
king.  The  commons  were  inflamed  by  this  indignity 
offered  to  one  of  their  members,  on  account  of  words 
fpoken  in  the  houfe.  They  palled  a law,  which  made  it 
capital  to  maim  any  perfon ; and  they  enabled,  that  thofe 
criminals,  who  had  affaulted  Coventry,  fhould  be  inca- 
pable of  receiving  a pardon  from  the  crown. 

Th$RE  was  another  private  affair  tranfaCled  about  this 
time,  by  which  the  king  was  as  much  expofed  to  the  im- 
putation of  a capricious  lenity,  as  he  was  here  blamed  for 
unneceffary  feverity.  Blood,  a dilbanded  officer  of  the 
protector’s,  had  been  engaged  in  the  confpiracy  for  raifmg 
an  infurreftion  in  Ireland  ; and  on  account  of  this  crime 
he  himfelf  had  been  attainted,  and  fome  of  his  accom- 
plices capitally  punilhed.  The  daring  villain  meditated 
feYenge  upon  Ormo/id,  the  lord  lieutenant.  Having  by 
H h 3 artifice 
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CHAP,  artifice  drawn  off  the  duke's  footmen,  he  attacked  his 

. coach  in  the  night-time,  as  it  drove  along  St.  James’s 

1671.  ttreet  in  London;  and  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  his  per- 
fon.  He  might  here  have  finifhed  the  crime,  had  he  not 
meditated  refinements  in  his  vengeance  : He  was  refolved 
to  hang  the  duke  at  Tyburn  ; and  for  that  purpofe  bound 
him,  and  mounted  him  on  horfeback  behind  one  of  his 
companions.  They  were  advanced  a good  way  into  the 
fields  ; when  the  duke,  making  efforts  for  his  liberty, 
threw  himfelf  to  the  ground,  and  brought  down  with  him 
the  affaflin  to  whom  he  was  fattened.  They  were  ftrug- 
gling  together  in  the  mire;  when  Ormond’s  fervants, 
whom  the  alarm  had  reached,  came  and  faved  him. 
Blood  and  his  companions,  firing  their  piftols  in  a hurry 
at  the  duke,  rode  off,  and  faved  themfelves  by  means  of 
the  darknefs. 

Buckingham  was  at  firft,  with  fome  appearances  of 
reafon,  fufpefled  to  be  the  author  of  this  attempt.  His 
profligate  character,  and  his  enmity  againft  Ormond,  ex- 
pofed  him  to  that  imputation.  Ofl’ory  foon  after  came  to 
court;  and  feeing  Buckingham  ftand  by  the  king,  his 
colour  rofe,  and  he  could  not  forbear  exprefling  himfelf 
to  tiiis  purpofe.  “ My  lord,  I know  well  that  you  are 
“ at  the  bottom  of  this  late  attempt  upon  my  father  : 
“ But  I give  you  warning  ; if  by  any  means  he  come  to 
“ a violent  end,  I fhall  not  be  at  a lofs  to  know  the  au- 
“ thor  : 1 fhall  conftder  you  as  the  affaflin  : I fhall  treat 
“ you  as  fuch  ; and  wherever  I meet  you,  1 fhall  piftol 
“ you,  though  you  flood  behind  the  king’s  chair ; and  I 
“ tell  it  you  in  his  majefty’s  prefence,  that  you  may  be 
“ fure  I fhall  not  fail  of  performance*.”  If  there  was 
here  any  indecorum,  it  was  eafily  excufcd  in  a generous 
youth,  when  his  father’s  life  was  expofed  to  danger. 

i Carte’s  Ormond,  vs!.  ii.  p.  225, 
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A little  after.  Blood  formed  a defign  of  carrying  off  c h^p. 
the  crown  and  regalia  from  the  Tower ; a defign  to  which  . , 

he  was  prompted,  as  well  by  the  furprifing  boldnefs  of  «*7»- 
the  enterprize,  as  by  the  views  of  profit,  fje  was  near 
fucceeding.  He  had  bound  and  wounded  Edwards,  the 
keeper  of  the  jewel-office,  and  had  gotten  out  of  the  Tower 
with  his  prey ; but  was  overtaken  and  feized,  with  fome 
of  his  affociates.  One  of  them  was  known  to  have  been 
concerned  in  the  attempt  upon  Ormond ; and  Blood  was 
immediately  concluded  to  be  the  ringleader.  When  que- 
ftioned,  he  frankly  avowed  the  enterprize  ; but  refufed  to 
tell  his  accomplices.  “ The  fear  of  death,”  he  faid, 
f1  fhould  never  engage  him,  either  to  deny  a guilt,  or 
f‘  betray  a friend.”  All  thefe  extraordinary  circumftances 
made  him  the  general  fubject  of  converfatioq  ; and  the; 
king  was  moved,  by  an  idle  curiofity,  to  fee  apd  fpepk 
with  a perfon  fo  noted  for  his  coinage  and  his  crimes. 

Blood  might  now  eftcem  himfelf  fecure  of  pardon  ; and  he 
wanted  not  addrefs  to  improve  the  opportunity.  He  told, 

Charles,  that  he  had  been  engaged,  with  others,  in  a de- 
fign to  kill  him  with  a carabine  above  Batterfea,  where  his 
majefty  often  went  to  bathe : That  the  caufe  of  this  refo- 
lution  was  the  feverity  exercifed  over  the  confpiepces  of 
the  godly,  in  rcftraining  the  liberty  of  their  religious  af- 
femblies  : That  when  he  had  taken  his  (land  among  the 
reeds,  full  of  thefe  bloody  refolutions,  he  found  his  heart 
checked  with  an  ayve  of  majefty ; and  he  not  only  relent- 
ed himfelf,  but  diverted  his  aftopiates  from  their  purpofe 
That  he  had  long  ago  brought  himfelf  to  an  entire  indif- 
ference about  life,  which  he  now  gave  for  loft ; yet  could 
he  not  forbear  warning  the  king  of  the  danger  which 
plight  attend  his  execution  : That  his  affociates  had  bound, 
themfelves  by  the  ftridleft  paths  to  revenge  the  death  of 
any  of  the  confederacy  : And  that  no  precaution  or  power 
could  fecure  any  one  from  the  effects  of  their  defperatq 
Refolutions. 

H h ^ Whether 
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c **  Whether  thefe  confiderations  excited  fear  or  admira- 

■i  - _ ' ■ tion  in  the  king,  they  confirmed  his  refolution  of  granting 
*®7».  a pardon  to  Blood  ; but  he  thought  it  a point  of  decency 
firft  to  obtain  the  duke  of  Ormond’s  confent.  Arlington 
came  to  Ormond  in  the  king’s  name,  and  defired  that  he 
would  not  profecute  Blood,  for  reafons  which  he  was 
Commanded  to  give  him.  The  duke  replied,  that  his 
majefty’s  commands  were  the  only  reafon  that  could  be 
given  ; and  being  fufficicnt,  he  might  therefore  fpare  the 
reft.  Charles  carried  his  kindnefs  to  Blood  Hill  farther: 
He  granted  him  an  eftate  of  five  hundred  pounds  a year  in 
Ireland  ; he  encouraged  his  attendance  about  his  perfon  ; 
he  IhotVed  him  great  countenance,  and  many  applied  to 
him  for  promoting  their  pretenfions  at  court.  And  while 
old  Edwards,  who  had  bravely  ventured  his  life,  and  had 
been  wounded,  in  defending  the  crown  and  regalia,  was 
forgotten  and  neglected,  this  man,  who  deferved  only  to 
be  Hared  at,  and  dctefted  as  a monfter,  became  a kind  of 
favourite. 

Errors  of  this  nature  in  private  life  have  often  as  bad 
an  influence  as  mifearriages,  in  which  the  public  is  more 
immediately  concerned.  Another  incident  happened  this 
jetfr,  which  infufed  a general  difpleafurc,  and  ftill  greater 
apprehenfions,  into  all  men.  The  duchefs  of  York  died  ; 
and  in  her  laft  ficknefs,  Ihe  made  open  profeflion  of  the 
Romilh  religion,  and  finiflied  her  life  in  that  communion. 
This  - put  an  end  to  that  thin  difguife  which  the  duke  had 
hitherto  worn  ; and  he  now  openly  declared  his  conver- 
nuIt«  k'"  ^lon  to  church  of  Rome.  Unaccountable  terrors  of 
fdf catholic,  popery,  ever  fince  the  acceffion  of  the  houfc  of  Stuart, 
had  prevailed  throughout  the  nation  ; but  thefe  had  for- 
merly been  found  fo  groundlefs,  and  had  been  employed  to 
fo  many  bad  purpofes,  that  furmifes  of  this  nature  were 
likely  to  meet  with  the  lefs  credit  among  all  men  of  fenfe ; 
and  nothing  but  the  duke’s  imprudent  bigotry  could  have 
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convinced  the  whole  nation  of  his  change  of  religion.  Chap. 
Popery,  which  had  hitherto  been  only  a hideous  fpe£lre,  , LXV'  f 
was  now  become  a real  ground  of  terror ; being  openly  1671. 
and  zealoufly  embraced  by  the  heir  to  the  crown,  a prince 
of  induftry  and  enterprize ; while  the  king  himfelf  was 
not  entirely  free  from  like  fufpicions. 

It  is  probable  that  the  new  alliance  with  France  in- 
fpired  the  duke  with  the  courage  to  make  open  profeffion 
of  his  religion,  and  rendered  him  more  carelefs  of  the 
affe&ions  and  efteem  of  the  English.  This  alliance  be- 
came every  day  more  apparent.  Temple  was  declared  to 
be  no  longer  ambafiador  to  the  States;  and  Downing, 
whom  the  Dutch  regarded  as  the  inveterate  enemy  of  their 
republic,  was  fent  over  in  his  (lead.  A ground  of  quar- 
rel was  fought  by  means  of  a yacht,  difpatched  for  lady 
Temple.  The  captain  failed  through  the  Dutch  fleet, 
which  lay  on  their  own  coafts ; and  he  had  orders  to 
make  them  ftrike,  to  fire  on  them,  and  to  perfevere  till 
they  ilioujd  return  his  fire.  The  Dutch  admiral.  Van 
Ghent,  furprifed  at  this  bravado,  came  on  board  the 
yacht,  and  exprefied  his  willingnefs  to  pay  refpe&  to  the 
Briiilh  flag,  according  to  former  pra&ice : But  that  a 
fleet,  on  their  own  coafts,  fhould  ftrike  to  a fingle  vefle!, 
and  that  not  a ftiip  of  war,  was,  he  faid,  fuch  an  inno- 
vation, that  he  durft  not,  without  exprefs  orders,  agree 
to  it.  The  captain,  thinking  it  dangerous,  as  well  as 
abfurd,  to  renew  firing  in  the  midft  of  the  Dutch  fleet, 
continued  his  courfe  ; and,  for  that  negletft  of  orders,  was 
committed  to  the  Tower.  , 

This  incident,  however,  furniflied  Downing  with  a 
new  article  to  encreafe  thofe  vain  pretences,  on  which  it 
was  purpofed  to  ground  the  intended  rupture.  The  Eng- 
Jilh  court  delayed  feveral  months  before  they  complained  ; 
left,  if  they  had  demanded  fatisfaclion  more  early,  the 
Dutch  might  have  had  time  to  grant  it.  Even  when 
Downing  delivered  hjs  memorial,  he  was  bound  by  his 
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c p>  ififtrudtions  not  to  accept  of  any  fatisfadlion  after  a certain 
. ' number  of  days  ; a very  imperious  manner  of  negociating, 

1671*  and  impra&icable  in  Holland,  where  the  forms  of  the 
republic  render  delays  abfolutely  unavoidable.  An  an- 
fwer,  however,  though  refufed  by  Downing,  was  fent 
over  to  London  ; with  an  ambalTador  extraordinary,  who 
had  orders  to  ufe  every  expedient  that  might  give  fatif- 
fadion  to  the  court  of  England.  That  court  replied,  that 
the  anfwerof  the  Hollanders  was  ambiguous  and  obfcure; 
but  they  would  not  fpecify  the  articles  or  expreffions 
which  were  liable  to  that  objection.  The  Dutch  ambaf- 
fador  defired  the  Englifh  miniftry  to  draw  the  anfwer  in 
what  terms  they  pleafed  ; and  he  engaged  to  fign  it : The 
Englilh  miniftry  replied,  that  it  was  not  their  bu/inefs  to 
draw  papers  for  the  Dutch.  The  ambaflador  brought 
them  the  draught  of  an  article,  and  afked  them  whether 
it  were  fatisfadory : The  Englifli  anfwered,  that,  when 
he  had  figned  and  delivered  it,  they  would  tell  him  their 
mind  concerning  it.  The  Dutchman  refolved  to  fign  it 
at  a venture;  and  on  his  demanding  a new  audience,  an 
•hour  was  appointed  for  that  purpofe : But  when  he  at- 
tended, the  Englifli  refufed  to  enter  upon  bufinefs,  and 
told  him,  that  the  feafon  for  negociating  was  now  paft  k. 


1(71.  Long  and  frequent  prorogations  were  made  of  the  par- 
liament; left  the  houfes  fhould  declare  themfelves  with 
vigour  againft  counfels,  fo  oppofite  to  the  inclination  as 
’well  as  intercfts  of  the  public.  Could  we  fuppofe  that 
Charles,  in  his  alliance  againft  Holland,  really  meant  the 
t>ood  of  his  people,  that  meafure  muft  pafs  for  an  extra- 
ordinary, nay,  a romantic  ftrain  of  patriotifm,  which 
could  lead  him,  -in  fpitc  of  all  difficulties,  and  even  in 

k England**  Appeal,  p.»2*.  This  year,  on  the  nth  of  November,  died, 
•in  hi*  rct»e»t,  and  in  the  60th  year  of  bis  age,  Thoroai  Lord  Fairfax,  who 
performed  many  great  aftions  without  being  a memorable  perfonage,  and 
allowed  bimfelf  to  be  ca*ried:into  many  criminal,  enterpsite?,  w.ith  the  bcA 
and  mod  upright  intentions.  His  daughter  and  heir  was  married  to  George 
VillUts,  duke  of  Buckingham* 
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fpite  of  themfelves,  to  feck  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  c ”x^p- 

But  every  ftep,  which  he  took  in  this  affair,  became  a i , 

proof,  to  all  men  of  penetration,  that  the  prefent  war  was  j67*- 
intended  againft  the  religion  and  libprties  of  his  own  fub- 
jedfs,  even  more  than  againft  the  Dutch  themfelves.  He 
now  acted  in  every  thing,  as  if  he  were  already  an  abfo- 
lute  monarch,  and  was  never  more  to  lie  under  the  con- 
troul  of  national  alfemblies. 

The  long  prprogations  of  parliament,  if  they  freed  the 
king  from  the  importunate  remonftrances  of  that  aflem- 
bly,  were,  however,  attended  with  this  inconvenience,  that 
no  money  could  be  procured  to  carry  on  the  military  pre- 
parations againft  Holland.  Under  pretence  of  maintain- 
' ing  the  triple  league,  which  at  that  very  time  he  had 
firmly  refolved  to  break,  Charles  had  obtained  a large  fup- 
ply  from  the  commons ; but  this  money  was  foon  exhaufted 
by  debts  and  expences.  France  had  ftipulated  to  pay  two 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  a year  during  the  war;  but  that 
fupply  was  inconliderable,  compared  to  the  immenfe 
charge  of  the  Englifh  navy.  It  feemed  as  yet  premature 
to  venture  on  levying  money,  without  confent  of  parlia- 
ment ; fince  the  power  of  taxing  themfelves  was  the  pri- 
vilege, of  which  the  Englifh  were,  with  reafon,  particu- 
larly jealous.  Some  other  refource  muft  be  fallen  on. 

The  king  had  declared,  that  the  ftaff  of  treafurer  was 
ready  for  any  one  that  could  find  an  expedient  for  fup- 
ply ing  the  prefent  neceffities.  Shaftefbury  dropped  a hint 
to  Clifford,  which  the  latter  immediately  feized,  and  car- 
ried to  the  king,  who  granted  him  the  promifed  reward, 
together  with  a peerage.  This  expedient  was  the  fhutting 
up  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  retaining  of  all  the  pay- 
ments, whjch  fhould  be  made  into  it. 

It  had  been  ufual  for  the  bankers  to  carry  their  money  id  jamur*. 
to  the  i-  xchcquer,  and  to  advance  it  upon  fecurity  of  the 
funds,  by  which  they  were  afterwards  re-imburfed,  when 
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c p‘  fhe  money  was  levied  on  the  public.  The  bankers,  by 
i ■ this  traffic,  got  eight,  fometimes  ten,  per  cent,  for  fums 
which  either  had  been  configned  to  them  without  intereft, 
or  which  they  bad  borrowed  at  fix  per  cent. : Profits, 
which  they  dearly  paid  for  by  this  egregious  breach  of 
public  faith.  The  meafure  was  fo  fuddenly  taken,  that 
none  had  warning  of  the  danger.  A general  confufion 
prevailed  in  the  city,  followed  by  the  ruin  of  many. 
The  bankers  flopped  payment ; the  merchants  could  an- 
fwer  no  bills  ; diftrufl  took  place  every  where,  with  a 
•ftagnation  of  commerce,  by  which  the  public  was  univer- 
rally  affeifled.  And  men,  full  of  difmal  apprehenfions, 
afked  each  other,  what  muft  be  the  fcope  of  thofe  myfte- 
•rious  counfels,  whence  the  parliament  and  all  men  of 
honour  were  excluded,  and  which  commenced  by  the  for- 
feiture of  public  credit,  and  an  open  violation  of  the  moft 
folemn  engagements,  both  foreign  and  domeflic. 

TVrhntion  Another  meafure  of  the  court  contains  fomething 
*cocc.Ul"  laudable,  when  confidered  in  itfelf ; but  if  we  reflect  on 
the  motive  whence  it  proceeded,  as  well  as  the  time  when 
it  was  embraced,  it  will  furnifh  a ftrong  proof  of  the 
arbitrary  and  dangerous  counfels,  purfued  at  prefent  by 
the  king  and  his  miniftry.  Charles  refolved  to  make  ufe 
of  his  fupreme  power  in  eeclefiaftical  matters ; a power, 
hefaid,  which  was  not  only  inherent  in  him,  but  which 
i5ttiM»:ch.  had  been  recognized  by  feveral  a£ts  of  parliament.  By 
* virtue  of  this  authority,  he  ifiiied  a proclamation;  fuf- 
pending  the  penal  laws  enatfled  againft  all  nonconformifls 
or  recufants  whatfoever  ; and  granting  to  the  proteftant 
diflenters  the  public  exercife  of  their  religion,  to  the  ca- 
tholics the  exc-rcife  of  it  in  private  houfes.  A fruitlefs 
experiment  of  this  kind,  oppofed  by  the  parliament,  and 
retracted  by  the  king,  had  already  been  made  a few  years 
after  the  reftoration  ; but  Charles  expedled,  that  the  par- 
liament, whenever  it  fliould  meet,  would  now  be  tamed 
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to  greater  fubmiffion,  and  would  no  longer  dare  to  con-  c 
troul  his  meafures.  Meanwhile,  the  diffenters,  the  moft 
inveterate  enemies  of  the  court,  were  mollified  by  thefe 
indulgent  maxims  : And  the  catholics,  under  their  fhel- 
ter,  enjoyed  more  liberty  than  the  laws  had  hitherto 
allowed  them. 

At  the  fame  time,  the  ad  of  navigation  was  fufpended 
by  royal  will  and  pleafure : A meafure,  which,  though 
a ftretch  of  prerogative,  feemed  ufeful  to  commerce, 
while  all  the  feamen  were  employed  on  board  the  royal 
navy.  A like  fufpeniion  had  been  granted,  during  the 
firft  Dutch  war,  and  was  not  much  remarked  ; becaufe 
men  had,  at  that  time,  entertained  lefs  jealoufy  of  the 
crown.  A proclamation  was  alfo  ilTued,  containing  rigor- 
ous claufes  in  favour  of  preffing  : Another  full  of  menaces 
again!!  thofe  who  prefumed  to  fpeak  undutifully  of  his 
majefty’s  meafures,  and  even  again!!  thofe  who  heard 
fuch  difcourfe,  unlefs  they  informed  in  due  time  again!! 
the  offenders  : Another  again!!  importing  or  vending  any 
fort  of  painted  earthen  ware,  “ except  thofe  of  China, 

“ upon  pain  of  being  grievoufly  fined,  and  fuffering  the 
“ utmoft  jpunilhment  which  might  be  lawfully  inflided 
**  upon  contemners  of  his  majefty’s  royal  authority.” 
An  army  had  been  levied  ; and  it  was  found,  that  difci- 
pline  could  not  be  enforced  without  the  cxercife  of  martial 
law,  which  was  therefore  eftabliflied  by  order  of  council, 
though  contrary  to  the  petition  of  right.  All  thefe  ads 
of  power,  how  little  important  foever  in  themfelves,  fa- 
voured ftrongly  of  arbitrary  government,  and  were  no- 
wife  fuitable  to  that  legal  adminiftration,  which  the  par- 
liament, after  fuch  violent  convulfions  and  civil  wars, 
had  hoped  to  have  eitablifhed  in  the  kingdom. 

It  may  be  worth  remarking,  that  the  lord-keeper  re- 
fufed  to  affix  the  great  feal  to  the  declaration  for  fufpending 
the  penal  laws;  and  was  for  that  reafon,  though  under 
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C lxv  P’  0t^er  Pretences,  removed  from  bis  office.  Shaftefbury 
«, — ■ was  made  chancellor  in  his  place;  and  thus  another  mcm- 


167!.  ber  of  the  Cabal  received  the  reward  of  his  counfcls. 


ititacicf  Foreign  tranfa&ions  kept  pace  with  thefe  domeflic 
Jjt'i. M>,nx  occurrences.  An  attempt,  before  the  declaration  of  war, 
was  made  on  the  Dutch  Smyrna  fleet  by  Sir  Robert 
Holmes.  This  fleet  confifted  of  feventy  fail*  valued  at 
a million  and  a half;  and  the  hopes  of  feizing  fo  rich  a 
prey  had  been  a great  motive  for  engaging  Charles  in  the 
prefent  war,  and  he  had  confldered  that  capture  as  a prin- 
cipal refource  for  fupporting  his  military  enterprizes. 
Holmes,  with  nine  frigates  and  three  yachts,  had  orders 
to  go  on  this  command ; and  he  palled  Sprague  in  the 
channel,  who  was  returning  with  a fquadron  from  a 
cruize  in  the  Mediterranean.  Sprague  informed  him  of 
the  near  approach  of  the  Hollanders ; and  had  not  Holmes, 
from  a defire  of  engroffing  the  honour  and  profit  of  the 
enterprize,  kept  the  feerct  of  his  orders,  the  conjunction 
of  thefe  fquadrons  had  rendered  the  fuccefs  infallible. 
When  Holmes  approached  the  Dutch,  he  put  on  an  ami* 
zj  bMritk.  cable  appearance,  and  invited  the  admiral,  Van  Ncfs, 
who  commanded  the  convoy,  to  come  on  board  of  him  : 
One  of  his  captains  gave  a like  infidious  invitation  to  the 
rear-admiral.  But  thefe  officers  were  on  their  guard. 
They  had  received  an  intimation  of  the  hoftile  intentions 
of  the  Englifh,  and  had  already  put  all  the  fhips  of  war 
and  merchant-men  in  an  excellent  pofture  of  defence. 
Three  times  were  they  valiantly  afiailed  by  the  Englifh  ; 
and  as  often  did  they  valiantly  defend  themfelves.  In  the 
third  attack  cue  of  the  Dutch  fhips  of  war  was  taken; 
and  three  or  four  of  their  moll  inconfiderablc  merchant- 
men fell  into  the  enemies’  hands.  The  reft,  fighting 
with  fkill  and  courage,  continued  their  courfe;  and,  fa- 
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Dutch  writers,  and  even  by  many  of  the  Englifh.  It  C h a p. 

merits  at  leaft  the  appellation  of  irregular  ; and  as  it  had  , ■ 

been  attended  with  bad  fuccefs,  it  brought  double  fhame  *67*- 
upon  the  contrivers.  The  Englifh  miniftry  endeavoured 
to  apologize  for  the  a<aion*  by  pretending  that  it  was  a 
cafual  rencounter,  arifing  from  the  obftinacy  of  the  Dutch^ 
in  refufing  the  honours  of  the  flag  : But  the  contrary  was 
fo  well  known,  that  even  Holmes  himfclf  had  not  the 
a/Turance  to  perfifl  in  this  afleveration. 

Till  this  incident  the  States,  notwithftanding  all  the 
menaces  and  preparations  of  the  Englifh,  never  believed 
them  thoroughly  in  earneft ; and  had  always  expedted 
that  the  affair  would  terminate,  either  in  fome  demands 
of  money,  or  in  fome  propofals  for  the  advancement  of 
the  prince  of  Orange.  The  French  themfelveshad  never 
much  reckoned  on  afliftance  from  England  ; and  fcarce- 
ly  could  believe  that  their  ambitious  projects  would,  con- 
trary to  every  maxim  of  honour  and  policy,  be  forwarded 
by  that  power  which  was  molt  interefted,  and  rooft  able 
to  oppofe  them.  But  Charles  was  too  far  advanced  to 
retreat.  He  immediately  iflued  a declaration  of  war  i7thMirch. 
againft  the  Dutch;  and  furely  reafons  more  falfe  and  fri-  'bred  witk 
volous  never  were  employed  tojuflify  a flagrant  violation  Holland, 
of  treaty.  Some  complaints  are  there  made  , of  injuries 
done  to  the  Eaft  India  company,  which  yet  that  company 
dtfavowed:  The  detention  of  fome  Englifh  in  Surinam 
is  mentioned ; though  it  appears  that  thefe  perfons  had 
voluntarily  remained  there  : The  refufal  of  a Dutch  fleet, 
on  their  own  coafts,  to  ftrike  to  an  Englifh  yacht,  is  much 
aggravated : And  to  piece  up  all  thefe  pretenfions,  fome 
abufive  pictures  are  mentioned,  and  reprefented  as  a ground 
of  quarrel.  The  Dutch  were  long  at  a lofs  what  to 
make  of  this  article ; till  it  was  difeovered,  that  a portrait 
of  Cornelius  de  Wit,  brother  to  the  penfionary,  p inted 
by  order  of  certain  magiftrates  of  Dort,  and  hung  up  ia 
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chap.  a chamber  of  the  town-houfe,  had  given  occafion  to  the 
^ . complaint.  In  the  perfpedlive  of  this  portrait,  the 

ityi.  painter  had  drawn  fome  (hips  on  fire  in  a harbour.  This 
was  conftrued  to  be  Chatham,  where  dc  Wit  had  really 
diftinguifhed  himfelf,  and  had  acquired  honour ; but 
little  did  he  imagine,  that,  while  the  infult  itfelf,  com- 
mitted in  open  war,'  had  fo  long  been  forgiven,  the  . 
picture  of  it  fhould  draw  fuch  fevere  vengeance  upon  his 
country.  The  conclufion  of  this  manifefto,  where  the 
king  ftill  profefled  his  refolution  of  adhering  to  the  triple 
alliance,  was  of  a piece  with  the  reft  of  it. 

Lewis’s  declaration  of  war  contained  more  dignity, 
if  undifguifed  violence  and  injuftice  could  merit  that 
appellation.  He  pretended  only,  that  the  behaviour  of 
the  Hollanders  had  been  fuch,  that  it  did  not  confift  with 
his  glory  any  longer  to  bear  it.  That  monarch’s  prepa- 
rations were  in  great  forwardnefs  ; and  his  ambition  was 
flattered  with  the  moft  promifing  views  of  fuccefs. 
Sweden  was  detached  from  the  triple  league:  The  bilhop 
of  Munfter  was  engaged  by  the  payment  of  fubfidies  to 
take  part  with  France:  The  elector  of  Cologne  had 
entered  into  the  fame  alliance;  and,  having  configned 
Bonne  and  other  towns  into  the  hands  of  Lewis,  maga- 
zines were  there  ercfled ; and  it  was  from  that  quarter 
that  France  purpofed  to  invade  the  United  Provinces. 
The  ftanding  force  of  that  kingdom  amounted  to  a 
hundred  and  eighty  thoufand  men  ; and  with  more  than 
half  of  this  great  army  was  the  French  king  now  ap- 
proaching to  the  Dutch  frontiers.  The  order,  oeconomy, 
and  induftry  of  Colbert,  equally  fubfcrvient  to  the  am- 
bition of  the  prince,  and  happinefs  of  the  people,  fur- 
nifhed  unexhaufted  treafures  : Thefe,  employed  by  the 
unrelenting  vigilance  of  Louvois,  fupplied  every  military 
preparation,  and  facilitated  all  the  enterprizes  of  the 
army : ” Cond£,  Turenne,  feconded  by  Luxembourg, 
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Crequi,  and  the  molt  renowned  generals  of  the  age,  C H A^p. 
conduced  this  army,  and  by  their  condudl  and  reputation  . 1 

infpired  courage  into  every  one.  The  monarch  himfelf,  >b7»* 
furrounded  with  a brave  nobility,  animated  his  troops  by 
the  profpe«St  of  reward,  or,  what  was  more  valued,  by 
the  hopes  of  his  approbation.  The  fatigues  of  war  gave 
no  interruption  to  gaiety : Its  dangers  furnifhed  maiter 
for  glory : And  in  no  enterprize  did  the  genius  of  that 
gallant  and  polite  people  ever  break  out  with  more  diftin~ 
guifhed  luflre. 

Though  de  Wit’s  intelligence  in  foreign  courts  was 
not  equal  to  the  vigilance  of  his  domeflic  adminiftration, 
he  had,  long  before,  received  many  furmifes  of  this  fatal  • 

confederacy  ; but  he  prepared  not  for  defence,  fo  early  or 
with  fuch  induftry,  as  the  danger  required.  A union  of 
England  with  France  was  evidently,  he  faw,  deftruflive 
to  the  interefts  of  the  former  kingdom  ; and  therefore, 
overlooking  or  ignorant  of  the  humours  and  fecret  views 
of  Charles,  he  concluded  it  impoffible,  that  fuch  per- 
nicious projects  could  ever  really  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion. Secure  in  this  fallacious  reafoning,  he  allowed  the 
republic  to  remain  too  long  in  that  defencelefs  fituation, 
into  which  many  concurring  accidents  had  confpircd  to 
throw  her. 

By  a continued  and  fuccefsful  application  to  commerce,  We.ktieft 
the  people  were  become  unwarlike,  and  confided  entirely  “ftbe 
for  their  defence  in  that  mercenary  &Tmy,  which  they 
maintained.  After  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia,  the  States, 
trufting  to  their  peace  with  Spain,  and  their  alliance  with 
France,  had  broken  a great  part  of  this  army,  and  did 
not  fupport  with  fufficient  vigilance  the  difciplinc  of  the 
troops  which  remained.  When  the  ariilocratic  party 
prevailed,  it  was  thought  prudent  to  difmifs  many  of  the 
old  experienced  officers,  who  were  devoted  to  the  houfe 
of  Orange;  and  their  place  was  fupplied  by  raw  youths. 
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the  fons  or  kinfmen  of  burgomafters,  by  whofe  intereft 
the  party  was  fupported.  Thefc  new  officers,  relying  on 
the  credit  of  their  friends  and  family,  ncgleifed  their 
military  duty  ; and  fome  of  them,  it  is  faid,  were  even 
allowed  to  ferve  by  deputies,  to  whom  they  affigned  a 
fmall  part  of  their  pay.  During  the  war  with  England, 
all  the  forces  of  that  nation  had  been  difbanded  : Lewis’s 
invafion  of  Flanders,  followed  by  the  triple  league, 
occafioncd  the  difmiffion  of  the  French  regiments:  And 
the  place  of  thefe  troops,  which  had  ever  had  a chief 
fharc  in  the  honour  and  fortune  of  all  the  wars  in  the 
Low  Countries,  had  not  been  fupplied  by  any  new  levies. 

De  Wit,  fenfible  of  this  dangerous  fituation,  and 
alarmed  by  the  reports  which  came  from  all  quarters, 
exerted  himfelf  to  fupply  thofc  defers,  to  which  it  was 
roteafy  of  a fudden  to  provide  a fuitable  remedy.  But 
every  propofal,  which  he  could  make,  met  with  oppofition 
from  the  Orange  party,  now  become  extremely  formidable. 
The  long  and  uncontrouled  adminiftration  of  this  flatef- 
man  had  begotten  envy  : The  prefent  incidents  roufed  up 
his.  enemies  and  opponents,  who  aferibed  to  his  mif- 
condu<S  alone  the  bad  fituation  of  the  republic  : And, 
above  all,  .the  popular  affection  to  the  young  prince, 
which  bad  fo  long  been  held  in  violent  conftraint,  and 
had  thence  acquired  new  acceifions  of  force,  began  to 
difplay  itfelf,  and  to  threaten  the  commonwealth  with 
fome  great  con vulfion.  William  III,  prince  of  Orange, 
was  in  the  twenty-fecond  year  of  his  age,  and  gave  ftrong 
indications  of  thofe  great  qualities,  by  which  his  life  was 
afterwards  fo  much  diftinguifhed.  De  Wit  himfelf,  by 
giving  him  an  excellent  education,  and  inftru£ltng  him 
in  all  the  principles  of  government  and  found  policy, 
had  generoufly  contributed  to  make  his  rival  formidable. 
Dreading  the  precarious  fituation  of  his  own  party,  he 
was  always  rcfolved,  he  faid,  by  conveying  to  the  prince 
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the  knowledge  of  affairs,  to  render  him  capable  of  ferving  c P. 

his  country,  if  any  future  emergence  fhould  ever  throw  , , 

the  adminiftration  into  his  hands.  The  conduit  of 
William  had  hitherto  been  extremely  laudable.  Not- 
withftanding  his  powerful  alliances  with  England  and 
Brandenburgh,  he  had  exprefied  his  refolution  of  depend- 
ing entirely  on  the  States  for  his  advancement;  and*  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  behaviour  fuited'  extremely  the  genius 
of  that  people.  Silent  and  thoughtful ; given  to  hear 
and  to  enquire;  of  a found  and  fteady  underftanding;  , 
firm  in  what  he  once  refolved,  or  once  denied  ; ftrongly 
intent  on  bufinefs,  little  on  pleafure  : By  thefe  virtues  he 
engaged  the  attention  of  all  men.  And  the  people,  fen- 
fible  that  they  owed  their  liberty,  and  very  exiftence 
to  his  family,  and  remembering,  that  his  great  uncle, 

Maurice,  had  been  able,  even  in  more  early  youth,  to 
defend  them  againft  the  exorbitant  power  of  Spain,  were 
defirous  of  railing  this  prince  to  all  the  authority  of  his 
anceftors,  and  hoped,  from  his  valour  and  conduct  alone, 
to  receive  prote&ion  againft  thofe  imminent  dangers 
witft  which  they  were  at  prefent  threatened. 

While  thefe  two  powerful  fatftions  ftruggled  for  fu- 
periority,  every  fcheme  for  defence  was  oppofed,  'every 
projedl  retarded.  What  was  determined  with  difficulty, 
was  executed  without  Vigour.  Levies  indeed  were  made, 
and  the  army  completed  to  feventy  thoufand  men ! : The. 
prince  was  appointed  both  general  and  admiral  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  the  whole  military  power  was  put 
into  his  hands.  But  new  troops  could  not  of  a fudden 
acquire  difeipline  and  experience  : And  the  partizans  of 
the  prince  were  ftill  unfatisfied,  as  long  as  the  perpetual 
ediil,  fo  it  was  called,  remained  in  force  ; by  which  he 
was  excluded  from  the  ftadtholderfhip,  and  from  all  Chare 
in  the  civil  adminiftration. 

* Tejaple,  t»1.  i.  p.  75. 
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CHAP.  JT  had  always  been  the  maxim  of  de  Wit’s  party  to 

1 . cultivate  naval  affairs"with  extreme  care,  and  to  give  the 

>671.  fleet  a preference  above  the  army,  which  they  reprefentcd 
as  the  object  of  an  unreafonable  partiality  in  the  princes 
of  Orange.  The  two  violent  wars,  which  had  of  late 
been  waged  with  England,  had  exercifed  the  valour,  and 
improved  the  (kill  of  the  failors.  And,  above  all,  de  Ruy- 
ter,  the  greatell  fea  commander  of  the  age,  was  cloiely 
connected  with  the  Louveftein  party;  and  every  one  was 
difpofcd,  with  confidence  and  alacrity,  to  obey  him.  The 
equipment  of  the  fleet  was  therefore  haftcned  by  de  Wit; 
in  hopes  that,  by  ftriking  at  firft  a fuccefsful  blow,  he 
might  tnfpire  courage  into  the  difmayed  States,  and  fup- 
port  his  own  declining  authority.  He  feems  to  have 
been,  in  a peculiar  manner,  incenfed  againft  the  Englifh  ; 
and  he  rcfolved  to  take  revenge  on  them  for  their  conduit, 
6f  which,  he  thought,  he  himfelf  and  his  country  had 
foch  reafon  to  complain.  By  the  offer  of  a clofe  alliance 
for  mutual  defence,  they  had  fcduced  the  republic  to  quit 
the  alliance  of  France  ; but  no  fooner  had  fhe  embraced 
thcfe  meafures,  than  they  formed  leagues  for  her  deftruc- 
tion,  with  that  very  power,  which  they  had  treacheroufly 
engaged  her  to  offend.  In  the  mijlft  of  full  peace,  nay, 
during  an  intimate  union,  they  attacked  her  commerce, 
her  only  means  of  fubfiftcnce  ; and,  moved  by  fhamcful 
rapacity,  had  invaded  that  property,  which,  from  a re- 
liance on  their  faith,  they  had  hoped  to  find  unpro- 
tected and  defencelefs.  Contrary  to  their  own  manifeft 
intereft,  as  well  as  to  their  honour,  they  ftill  retained  a 
malignant  refentment  for  her  fuccefsful  conclufion  of  the 
former  war;  a war,  which  had,  at  firft,  fprung  from 
their  own  wanton  infolence  and  ambition.  To  reprefs  fo' 
dangerous  an  enemy,  would,  de  Wit  imagined,  give  pe- 
culiar pleafure,  and  contribute  to  the.  future  fecurity  of  his 
country,  whofe  profperity  was  fo  much  the  objedl  of  ge- 
neral envy. 
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Actuated  by  like  motives  and  views,  de  Ruyter  put  chap. 
to  fea  with  a formidable  fleet,  confiding  of  ninety-one  , *'  f 

fbips  of  war  ami  forty-four  fire-fliips.  Ciynelius  de  Wit  1672. 
was  on  board,  as  deputy  from  the  States.  They  failed  in 
qucft  of  the  Englifh,  who  were  under  the  command  of 
the  duke  of  York,  and  who  had  already  joined  the  French 
under  Marefchal  d’Etrecs.  The  combined  fleets  lay  at  Battle  cf 
Solebay  in  a very  negligent  poffure;  and  Sandwich,  being  Solel>*»' 
an  experienced  officer,  had  given  the  duke  warning  *8ll)  M*lr* 
the  danger ; but  received,  it  is  faid,  fuch  an  anfwer  as 
intimated,  that  there  was  more  of  caution  than  of  courage 
in  his  apprehenflons.  Upon  the  appearance  of  the  enemy, 
every  one  ran  to  his  port  with  precipitation,  and  many 
fhips  were  obliged  to  cut  their  cables,  in  order  to  be  in 
readinefs.  Sandwich  commanded  the  van ; and  though 
determined  to  conquer  or  to  perilh,  he  fo  tempered  his 
courage  with  prudence,  that  the  whole  fleet  was  vifibly 
indebted  to  him  for  its  laiety.  Me  haftened  out  of  the 
bay,  where  it  had  been  eafy  for  de  Ruyter  with  his  fire- 
fhips  to  have  deffroyed  the  combined  fleets,  which  were 
crowded  together  ; and  by  this  wife  meafure  he  gave  time 
to  the  duke  of  York,  who  commanded  the  main  body, 
and  to  marefchal  d’Etrees,  admiral  of  the  rear,  to  dif- 
engage  themfelves.  He  himfelf  meanwhile  rufhed  into 
battle  with  the  Hollanders  ; and  by  prefenting  himfelf  to 
every  danger,  had  drawn  upon  him  all  the  braved  of  the 
enemy.  He  killed  Van  Ghent,  a Dutch  admiral,  and 
beat  off  his  (hip  : He  funk  another  fhip,  which  ventured 
to  lay  him  aboard  : He  funk  three  fire-fhips,  which  en- 
deavoured to  grapple  with  him  : And  though  his  veflel 
Was  torn  in  pieces  with  (hot,  and  of  a thoufand  men 
fhe  contained,  near  fix  hundred  were  laid  dead  upon  the 
deck,  he  continued  (till  to  thunder  with  all  his  artillery 
in  the  midd  of  the  enemy.  But  another  fire-(hip,  more 
fortunate  than  the  preceding,  having  laid  hold  of  his 
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c vefl"el,  her  deftru&ion  was  now  inevitable.  Warned  by 

■ ■ Sir  Edward  Haddock,  his  captain,  he  refufed  to  make  his 

Sandwich  e^caPe>  and  bravely  embraced  death  as  a Aielter  from  that 

killed.  ignominy,  which  a rafli  expreflion  of  the  duke’s,  he 

thought,  had  thrown  upon  him. 

During  this  fierce  engagement  with  Sandwich,  de 
Ruyter  remained  not  inactive.  He  attacked  the  duke  of 
York,  and  fought  him  with  fuch  fury  for  above  two 
hours,  that  of  two  and  thirty  adlions,  in  which  that 
admiral  had  been  engaged,  he  declared  this  combat  to 
be  the  mod  obftinately  difputed.  The  duke’s  (hip  was  fo 
fluttered,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  her,  and  remove 
his  flag  to  another.  His  fquadron  was  overpowered  with 
numbers  ; till  Sir  Jofcph  Jordan,  who  had  fucceeded  to 
Sandwich’s  command,  came  to  his  afliftance  ; and  the 
fight,  being  more  equally  balanced,  was  continued  till 
night,  when  the  Dutch  retired,  and  were  not  followed 
by  the  Englifh.  The  lofs  fuftained  by  the  fleets  of  the 
two  maritime  powers  was  nearly  equal,  if  it  did  not 
rather  fall  more  heavy  on  the  Englilh.  The  French  dif- 
fered very  little,  becaufe  they  had  fcarcely  been  engaged 
in  the  adfion  ; and  as  this  backwardnefs  is  not  their  na- 
tional character,  it  was  concluded  that  they  had  received 
fecret  orders  to  fpare  their  {hips,  while  the  Dutch  and 
Engliftt  fhould  weaken  each  other  by  their  mutual  ani- 
mofity.  Almoft  all  the  other  adlions  during  the  prefent 
war  tended  to  confirm  this  fufpicion. 

It  might  be  deemed  honourable  for  the  Dutch  to  have 
fought  with  fome  advantage  the  combined  fleets  of  two 
fuch  powerful  nations  ; but  nothing  lefs  than  a complete 
vi&ory  could  ferve  the  purpofe  of  de  Wit,  or  fave  his 
country  from  thofe  calamities,  which  from  every  quarter 
threatened  to  overwhelm  her.  He  had  expe£led,  that  the 
French  would  make  their  attack  on  the  fide  of  Maeftricht, 
which  was  well  fortified,  and  provided  with  a good 
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garrifon  ; but  Lewis,  taking  advantage  of  his  alliance 
with  Cologne,  refolved  to  invade  the  enemy  on  that 
frontier,  which  he  knew  to  be  more  feeble  and  defence- 
lefs.  The  armies  of  that  elcflor,  and  thofe  of  Munfter, 
appeared  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Rhine,  and  divided  the 
force  and  attention  of  the  States.  The  Dutch  troops, 
too  weak  to  defend  fo  extenfive  a frontier,  were  fcattcred 
into  fo  many  towns,  that  no  conliderable  body  remained 
in  the  field  ; and  a ftrong  garrifon  was  fcarcely  to  be 
found  in  any  fortrefs.  Lewis  parted  the  Meufe  at  Vifet  5 
and  laying  fiege  to  Orfoi,  a town  of  the  eledlor  of  Bran- 
denburgh’s,  but  garrifoned  by  the  Dutch,  he  carried  it  in 
three  days.  He  divided  his  army,  and  inverted  at  once 
Burik,  Wefel,  Emerik,  and  Rbimberg,  four  places  regu- 
larly fortified,  and  not  unprovided  with  troops  : In  a few 
/days  all  thefe  places  were  furrendered.  A general  afto- 
nilhment  had  feized  the  Hollanders,  from  the  combination 
of  fuch  powerful  princes  againft  the  republic  j and  no 
where  was  refiftance  made,  fuitable  to  the  ancient  glory 
or  prefent  greatnefs  of  the  ftate.  Governors  without 
experience  commanded  troops  without  difeipline ; and 
defpair  had  univerfally  extinguirtied  that  fenfe  of  honour, 
by  which  alone,  men,  in  fuch  dangerous  extremities,  can 
be  animated  to  a valorous  defence. 

Lewis  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  which  hq  idjun*. 
prepared  to  pafs.  To  all  the  other  calamities  of  the 
Dutch  was  added  the  extreme  drought  of  the  feafon,  by 
which  the  greateft  rivers  were  much  diminifljed,  and  in 
fome  places  rendered  fordable,  The  French  cavalry, 
animated  by  the  prefence  of  their  prince,  full  of  impetu- 
ous courage,  but  ranged  in  exa&  order,  flung  themfelves 
into  the  river : The  infantry  parted  in  boats : A few 
regiments  of  Dutch  appeared  on  the  other  fide,  who  were 
unable  to  make  refiftance.  And  thus  was  executed  with- 
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C lxv  P'  out  daneer>  ^ut  not  without  glory,  the  pafiage  of  the 

> > Rhine;  fo  much  celebrated,  at  that  time,  by  the  flattery 

of  the  French  courtiers,  and  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  by 
the  more  durable  flattery  of  their  poets. 

Each  fuccefs  added  courage  to  the  conquerors,  and 
ilruck  the  vanquiftied  with  difmay.  The  prince  of 
Orange,  though  prudent  beyond  his  age,  was  but  newly 
advanced  to  the  command,  unacquainted  with  the  army, 
unknown  to  them  ; and  all  men,  by  reafon  of  the  violent 
fadlions  which  prevailed,  were  uncertain  of  the  authority 
on  which  they  mufl  depend.  It  was  expedled,  that  the 
fort  of  Skink,  famous  for  the  fieges  which  it  had  for- 
merly fuftained,  would  make  fome  refiftance ; but  it 
yielded  to  Turenne  in  a few  days.  The  fame  general 
made  himfelf  matter  of  Arnheim,  Knotzembourg,  and 
Nimeguen,  as  foon  as  he  appeared  before  them.  Doef- 
bourg  at  the  fame  time  opened  its  gates  to  Lewis  : Soon 
after,  Harderwic,  Amersfort,  Campen,  Rhenen,  Viane, 
’ Elberg,  Zwol,  Cuilemberg,  V/ageninguen,  Lochem, 
Woerden,  fell  into  the  enemies’  hands.  Groll  and 
Deventer  furrendered  to  the  marefcbal  Luxembourg. 

O * 

who  commanded  the  troops  of  Munfter.  And  every 
hour  brought  to  the  States  news  of  the  rapid  pregrefs  of 
the  French,  and  of  the  cowardly  defence  of  their  own 
garrifons. 

The  prince  of  Orange,  with  his  fmall  and  difeouraged 
army,  retired  into  the  province  of  Holland  ; where  he 
expefled,  from  the  natural  ftrength  of  the  country,  fince 
all  human  art  and  courage  failed,  to  be  able  to  make  fome 
refiftance.  The  town  and  province  of  Utrecht  Cent  de- 
puties, and  furrendered  themfelves  to  Lewis.  Naerden, 
a place  within  three  leagues  of  Amfterdam,  was  feized 
by  the  marquis  of  Rochfort,  and  had  he  puflted  on  to 

Muyden, 
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Muyden,  he  had  eafily  gotten  pofleflion  of  it.  Fourteen 
ftragglers  of  his  army  having  appeared  before  the  gates  of 
that  town,  the  magiftrates  fent  them  the  keys  ; but  a fer- 
vant  maid,  who  was  alone  in  the  caftle,  having  raifed  the 
drawbridge,  kept  them  from  taking  pofleflion  of  that  for- 
trefs.  The  magiftrates  afterwards,  finding  the'party  fo 
weak,  made  them  drunk,  and  took  the  keys  from  them. 
Muyden  is  fo  near  to  Amfterdam,  that  its  cannon  may  in- 
feft  the  (hips  which  enter  that  city. 

Lewis  with  a fplendid  court  made  a folemn  entry  into 
Utrecht,  full  of  glory,  becaufe  every  where  attended  with 
fuccefs  ; though  more  owing  to  the  cowardice  and  mif- 
condudl  of  his  enemies,  than  to  his  own  valour  or  pru- 
dence. Three  provinces  were  already  in  his  hands, 
Gpelderland,  Overyflel,  and  Utrecht;  Groninghen  was 
threatened  ; Friezeland  was  expofed  : The  only  difficulty 
lay  ir^Holland  and  Zealand  ; and  the  monarch  deliberated 
concerning  the  proper  meafures  for  reducing  them. 
Conde  and  Turenne  exhorted  him  to  difmantle  all  the 
towns  which  he  had  taken,  except  a few  ; and  fortifying 
his  main  army  by  the  garrifons,  put  himfelf  in  a condi- 
tion of  pufliing  his  conquefts.  Louvois,  hoping  that  the 
other  provinces,  weak  and  difmayed,  would  prove  an  eafy 
prey,  advifed  him  to  keep  pofleflion  of  places  which  might 
afterwards  ferve  to  retain  the  people  in  fubjedtion,  His 
counfei  was  followed  ; though  it  was  found,  foon  after, 
to  have  been  the  moft  impolitic. 

Meanwhile  the  people,  throughout  the  republic,  in- 
ftead  of  collating  a noble  indignation  again!!  the  haughty 
conqueror,  difcharged  their  rage  upon  their  own  unhappy 
minifter,  on  whofe  prudence  and  integrity  every  one 
formerly  beftowed  the  merited  applaufe.  The  bad  condi- 
tion of  the  armies  was  laid  to  his  charge  : The  ill-choice 
of  governors  was  afcribed  to  his  partiality : As  inftanccs 
of  cowardice  multiplied,  treachery  was  fufpc£tcd ; and  his 
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c it*  P-  former  conneftions  with  France  being  remembered,  the 

i populace  believed,  that  he  and  his  partizans  had  now 

10?*-  combined  to  betray  them  to  their  mod  mortal  enemy.  The 
prince  of  Orange,  notwithflanding  his  youth  and  inex- 
perience, was  looked  on  as  the  only  faviour  of  the  Rate  ; 
and  men  were  violently  driven  by  their  fears  into  his  par- 
ty, to  which  they  had  always  been  led  by  favour  and  in- 
clination. 

Amsterdam  alone  feemed  to  retain  fome  courage; 
and  by  forming  a regular  plan  of  defence,  endeavoured  to 
infufe  fpirit  into  the  other  cities.  The  magiftrates  ob- 
liged the  burgdlcs  to  keep  a drift  watch  : The  populace, 
whom  want  of  employment  might  engage  to  mutiny, 
were  maintained  by  regular  pay,  and  armed  for  the 
defence  of  the  public.  Some  fhips,  which  lay  ufelefs  in 
the  harbour,  were  refitted,  and  Rationed  to  guard  the  city : 
And  the  fluiccs  being  opened,  the  neighbouring  country, 
without  regard  to  the  damage  fuflained,  was  laid  under 
water.  All  the  province  followed  the  example,  and 
fcrupled  not,  in  this  extremity,  to  reRore  to  the  fea  thofe 
fertile  fields,  which  with  great  art  and  expence  had  been 
won  from  it. 

The  Rates  were  aflcmbled,  to  confide r,  whether  any 
means  were  left  to  fave  the  remains  of  their  lately  flou- 
rifhing,  and  now  diftrefled  Commonwealth.  Though 
they  were  furrounded  with  waters,  which  barred  all  ac- 
cefs  to  the  enemy,  their  deliberations  were  not  condufted 
with  that  tranquillity,  which  could  alone  fuggeR  mea- 
fures  proper  to  extricate  them  from  their  prefent  diffi- 
culties. The  nobles  gave  their  vote,  that,  provided  their 
religion,  liberty,  and  fovercignty  could  be  faved,  every 
thing  elfe  fhould  without  fcruple  be  facrificed  to  the  con- 
queror. Eleven  towns  concurred  in  the  fame  fentiments, 
Amfterdam  fingly  declared  againfl  all  treaty  with  infolent 
and  triumphant  enemies  : But  notwithflanding  that  oppo- 
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fition,  ambafladors  were  difpatched  to  implore  the  pity  of  c P. 

the  two  combined  monarchs.  It  was  refolved  to  facrifice  , . 

to  Lewis,  Maeftricht,  and  all  the  frontier  towns  which  i6>*- 
lay  without  the  bounds  of  the  feven  provinces;  and  to  pay 
him  a large  fum  for  the  charges  of  the  war. 

Lewis  deliberated  with  his  minifters  Louvois  and 
Pomponne,  concerning  the  meafures  which  he  fhould 
embrace  in  the  prefent  emergence ; and  fortunately  for 
Europe,  he  flill  preferred  the  violent  counfels  of  the  for. 
mer.  He  offered  to  evacuate  his  conquefts,  on  condition 
that  all  duties  lately  impofed  on  the  commodities  of  France 
Ihould  be  taken  off:  That  the  public  exercife  of  the 
Romifh  religion  fhould  be  permitted  in  the  United  Pro- 
vinces; the  churches  fiiared  with  the  catholics;  and  their 
priefts  maintained  by  appointments  from  the  States  : That 
all  the  frontier  towns  of  the  republic  fhould  be  yielded  to 
him,  together  with  Nimeguen,  Skink,  Knotzembourg, 
and  that  part  of  Guelderland  which  lay  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  Rhine;  as  likewife  the  ifle  of  Bommel,  that  of 
Voorn,  the  fortrefs  of  St.  Andrew,  thofe  of  Louvef- 
tein  and  Crevecoeur : That  the  States  fhould  pay  him  the 
fum  of  twenty  millions  of  livres  for  the  charges  of  the 
war:  That  they  fhould  every  year  fend  him  a folemn 
embaffy,  and  prefent  him  with  a golden  medal,  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment, that  they  owed  to  him  the  prefervation  of 
that  liberty,  which,  by  the  affiftance  of  his  predecefTors, 
they  had  formerly  acquired:  And  that  they  fhould  give 
entire  fatisfailion  to  the  king  of  England  : And  he  al- 
lowed them  but  ten  days  for  the  acceptance  of  thefe 
demands. 

The  ambafladors,  fent  to  London,  met  with  ftill  worfe 
reception:  No  minifter  was  allowed  to  treat  with  thpm  ; 
and  they  were  retained  in  a kind  of  confinement.  But, 
notwithftanding  this  rigorous  conduit  of  the  court, 
the  prefence  of  the  Dutch  ambafladors  excited  the  fenti- 
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CHAP,  jn-nts  of  tender  companion,  and  even  indignation,  among 
, the  people  in  genera!,  efpecially  among  thofe  who  could 

n>7*.  forcfee  the  aim  and  refult  of  thofe  dangerous  counfels. 
The  two  mod  powerful  monarchs,  they  fail!,  in  Europe, 
the  one  by  land,  the  other  by  fea,  have,  contrary  to  the 
faith  of  fo’.emn  treaties,  combined  to  exterminate  an  illu- 
drious  republic:  What  a difmal  profpeet  does  their  fuc- 
cefs  afford  to  the  neighbours  of  the  one,  and  to  the  fubjects 
of  the  other  ? Charles  had  formed  the  triple  league,  in 
order  to  reftrain  the  power  of  France:  A fure  proof,  that 
he  does  not  now  err  from  ignorance.  He  had  courted  and 
obtained  the  app’aufes  of  his  people  by  that  wife  meafure: 
As  he  now  adopts  contrary  counfels,  he  muff  furely  expect 
by  their  means  to  render  himfelf  independent  of  his  people, 
whofc  fentiments  are  become  fo  indifferent  to  him.  Dur- 
ing the  entire  fubmiffion  of  the  nation,  and  dutiful  beha- 
viour of  the  parliament,  dangerous  projeas,  without 
provocation,  arc  formed  to  reduce  them  to  fubjeaion  ; 
and  all  the  foreign  interefts  of  the  people  are  facrificed  in 
order  the  more  furely  to  bereave  them  of  their  domeflic 
liberties.  Left  any  inftance  of  freedom  fhould  remain 
within  their  view,  the  United  Provinces,  the  real  barrier 
of  England,  muft  be  abandoned  to  the  moft  dangerous 
enemy5 of  England  ; and  by  an  univerfal  combination  of 
tyranny  againft  laws  and  liberty,  all  mankind,  who  have 
retained,  in  any  degree,  their  precious,  though  h therto 
precarious,  birthrights,  are  for  ever  to  fubmit  to  flavery 
and  injufticc. 

■ Though  the  fear  of  giving  umbrage  to  his  confederate 

had  engaged  Charles  to  treat  the  Dutch  ambaffadors  with 
fuch  rigour,  he  was  not  altogether  without  uneafinefs, 
on  account  of  the  rapid  and  unexpected  progrefs  of  the 
French  arms.  Were  Holland  entirely  conquered,  its 
whole  commerce  and  naval  force,  he  perceived,  muft 
become  an  acceiuon  to  France;  the  Spanilh  Low  Coun- 
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tries  mud  foon  follow;  and  Lewis,  now  independent  of  c H * P- 
his  ally,  would  no  longer  think  it  his  intcreft  to  fupport  , f 

him  againft  his  difcontented  fubjedls.  Charles,  though  167*. 
he  never  tarried  his  attention  to  very  diftant  confequences, 
could  not  but  forefee  thefe  obvious  events ; and,  though 
incapable  of  envy  or  jealoufy,  he  was  touched  with  anxi- 
ety, when  he  found  every  thing  yield  to  the  French  arms, 
while  fuch  vigorous  refiftance  was  made  to  his  own.  He 
foon  difmifled  the  Dutch  ambaffadors,  left  they  fhouid 
cabal  among  his  fubjcdb,  who  bore  them  great  favour : 

But  he  fent  over  Buckingham  and  Arlington,  and  foon 
after  lord  Halifax,  to  negotiate  anew  with  the  French 
king  in  the  prefent  profperous  licuation  of  that  monarch’s 
affairs. 


Tbese  minifters  pafled  through  Holland;  and  as  they 
were  fuppofed  to  bring  peace  to  the  diftrefled  republic, 
they  were  every  where  received  with  the  loudeft  accla- 
mations. “ God  blefs  the  king  of  England ! God  blefs 
“ the  prince  of  Orange!  Confufion  to  the  States!” 
This  was  every  where  the  cry  of  the  populace.  The 
ambafladors  had  feveral  conferences  with  the  States  and 
the  prince  of  Orange;  but  made  no  reafonable  advances 
towards  an  accommodation.  They  went  to  Utrecht,  where 
they  renewed  the  league  with  Lewis,  and  agreed,  that  nei- 
ther of  the  kings  fhouid  make  peace  with  Holland  but  by 
common  confent.  They  next  gave  Tn  their  pretenfions, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  principal  articles:  That 
the  Dutch  fhouid  give  up  the  honour  of  the  flag,  with- 
out the  Ieaft  referve  or  limitation  ; nor  fhouid  whole 
fleets,  even  on  the  coaft  of  Holland,  refufe  to'  ftrike  or 
lower  their  topfails  to  the  fmalleft  fhip,  carrying  the  Bri- 
tifh  flag : That  all  perfons  guilty  of  treafon  againft  the 
king,  or  of  writing  feditious  libels,  fhouid,  on  com- 
plaint, be  banifhed  for  ever  the  dominions  of  the  States  : 
That  the  Dutch  fhouid  pay  the  king  a million  fterling 
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CHAP,  towards  the  charges  of  the  war,  together  with  ten  thou- 
i . fand  pounds  a-year,  for  permiffion  to  fifli  on  the  Britifh 

Teas:  That  they  (hould  (hare  the  Indian  trade  with  the 
Englilh  : That  the  prince  of  Orange  and  his  defend- 
ants (hould  enjoy  the  fovereignty  of  the  United  Provinces; 
at  lead,  that  they  (hould  be  inverted  with  the  dignities  of 
Stadtholder,  Admiral,  and  General,  in  as  ample  a manner 
as  had  ever  been  enjoyed  by  any  of  hisanceftors:  And 
that  the  i(lc  of  Walchcren,  the  city  and  caftle  of  Sluis, 
together  with  the  ides  of  Cadl'ant,  Goree,  and  Vorne, 
(hould  be  put  into  the  king's  .hands,  as  a fecurity  for  the 
performance  of  articles. 

The  terms  propofed  by  Lewis  bereaved  the  republic 
of  all  fecurity  againft  any  invafion  by  land  from  France: 
Thofe  demanded  by  Charles  expofed  them  equally  to  an 
invafion  by  fea  from  England:  And  when  both  were 
united,  they  appeared  abfolutely  intolerable,  and  reduced 
the  Hollanders,  who  faw  no  means  of  defence,  to  the 
utmoft  defpair.  What  extremely  augmented  their  diftrefs, 
were  the  violent  fadions  with  which  they  continued  to 
be  every  where  agitated.  De  Wit,  too  pertinacious  in 
defence  of  his  own  fyftem  of  liberty,  while  the  very  being 
of  the  Commonwealth  was  threatened,  dill  perfevered  in 
oppofing  the  repeal  of  the  perpetual  edid,  now  become 
3<*h  June,  the  objed  of  horror  to  the  Dutch  populace.  Their  rage 
at  laft  broke  all  bounds,  and  bore  every  thing  before  it. 
They  rofe  in  an  infurredion  at  Dort,  and  by  force  con- 
drained  their  burgo-mafters  to  fign  the  repeal,  fo  much 
demanded.  This  proved  a fignal  of  a general  revolt 
throughout  all  the  provinces. 

Prince  of  At  Amfterdam,  the  Hague,  Middlebourg,  Rotter- 
Sudthoidcr.  dam,  the  people  flew  to  arms,  and,  trampling  under  foot 
the  authority  of  their  magidrates,  obliged  them  to  fubmit 
to  the  prince  of  Orange.  They  expelled  from  their  office 
(uch  as  difpleafed  them  : They  required  the  prince  to  ap- 
point 
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point  others  in  their  place  : And  agreeably  to  the  proceed- 
ing of  the  populace  in  all  ages,  provided  they  might 
wreak  their  vengeance  on  their  fuperiors,  they  expreffed 
great  indifference  for  the  prote&ion  of  their  civil  liberties. 

T he  fuperior  talents  and  virtues  of  de  Wit  made  him, 
on  this  occafion,  the  chief  objedt  of  envy,  and  expofed 
him  to  the  utmoft  rage  of  popular  prejudice.  Four  affaf- 
fins,  actuated  by  no  other  motive  than  miftaken  zeal,  had 
affaulted  him  in  the  ftreets,  and  after  giving  him  many 
wounds,  had  left  him  for  dead.  One  of  them  was  pu- 
niihed  : The  others  were  never  queftioned  for  the  crime. 
His  brother,  Cornelius,  who  had  behaved  with  prudence 
and  courage  on  board  the  fleet,  was  obliged  by  ficknefs  to 
come  alhore ; and  he  was  now  confined  to  his  houfe  at 
Dort.  Some  affaflins  broke  in  upon  him  ; and  it  was 
with  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  his  family  and  fervants 
could  repel  their  violence.  At  Amfterdam,  the  houfe  of 
the  brave  de  Ruyter,  the  foie  refource  of  the  diftrefled 
Commonwealth,  wasfurroundedby  the  enraged  populace; 
and  his  wife  and  children  were  for  fome  time  expofed  to 
the  moll  imminent  danger. 


167*. 


One  Tichelaer,  a barber,  a man  noted  for  infamy, 
accufed  Cornelius  de  Wit  of  endeavouring  by  bribes  to 
engage  him  in  the  defign  of  poifoning  the  prince  of 
Orange.  The  accufation,  though  attended  with  the  moft 
improbable  and  even  abfurd  circumftances,  was  greedily 
received  by  the  credulous  multitude  j and  Cornelius  was 
cited  before  a court  of  judicature.  The  judges,  either 
blinded  by  the  fame  prejudices,  or  not  daring  to  oppofe 
the  popular  torrent,  condemned  him  to  fuffer  the  queftion. 
This  man,  who  had  bravely  ferved  his  country  in  war,  and 
who  had  been  inverted  with  the  higheft  dignities,  was 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  and  torn  in 
pieces  by  the  moil  inhuman  torments.  Amidft  the  fe- 
vere  agonies  which  he  endured,  he  ftili  madeproteftationsof 
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his  innocence,  and  frequently  repeated  an  ode  of  Ho- 
race, which  contained  fentiments  fuitcd  to  his  deplorable 
condition : 

‘JuJium  et  terMcem  propoftti  virum,  &c.  * 

The  judges,  however,  condemned  him  to  lofe  his 
offices,  and  to  be  banilhed  the  Commonwealth.  The 
penftonary,  who  had  not  been  terrified  from  performing 
the  part  of  a kind  brother  and  faithful  friend  during  this 
profecution,  refolved  not  to  defert  him  on  account  of  the 
unmerited  infamy  which  was  endeavoured  to  be  thrown 
upon  him.  He  came  to  his  brother’s  prifon,  determined 
to  accompany  him  to  the  place  of  his  exile.  The  fignal 
was  given  to  the  populace.  They  rofe  in  arms  : They 
broke  open  the  doors  of  the  prifon  ; they  pulled  out  the 
two  brothers  ; and  a thoufand  hands  vied  who  (hould  firft 
be  imbrued  in  their  blood.  Even  their  death  did  not  fa- 
tiate  the  brutal  rage  of  the  multitude.  They  exercifed  on 
the  dead  bodies  of  thofe  virtuous  citizens,  indignities  too 

« Which  may  be  thus  tranfiated  s 

The  man,  whofe  mind  cn  virtue  bent, 

I'urfues  fume  greatly  good  intent. 

With  undiverted  aim. 

Serene  beholds  the  angry  crowd  ; 

Nor  can  their  clamours,  fierce  and  loud, 

His  ftubborn  honour  tame. 

Not  the  proud  tyrant's  fierceft  threat. 

Nor  florms,  that  from  their  dark  retreat 
The  lawlefs  furges  wake ) 

Not  Jove’s  dread  bolt  that  /hakes  the  pole, 

The  firmer  pur^ofe  of  his  foul 
With  all  its  power  can  (hake. 

Shoo’d  Nature's  frame  in  ruins  fall. 

And  chaos  o’er  the  finking  ball 
Refume  prirrasval  fway. 

His  courage  chance  and  fate  defies, 

Nor  feels  the  wreck  of  earth  and  ikies 

Obftruft  its  deftin’d  way,  Bx.Acri.oc*. 
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/hocking  to  be  recited  ; and  till  tired  with  their  own  fury,  chap. 
they  permitted  not  the  friends  of  the  deceafed  to  approach,  * 

or  to  bellow  on  them  the  honours  of  a funeral,  fxlent  and  167*. 
unattended. 


The  maffacre  of  the  de  Wits  put  an  end  for  the  time 
to  the  remains  of  their  party;  and  all  men,  from  fear, 
inclination,  or  prudence,  concurred  in  exprefling  the  moft 
implicit  obedience  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  re- 
public, though  half  fubdued  by  foreign  force,  and  as  yet 
difmayed  by  its  misfortunes,  was  now  firmly  united  under 
one  leader,  and  began  to  colledi  the  remains  of  its  prif- 
tine  vigour.  William,  worthy  of  that  heroic  family  G'°d  con- 
front which  he  fprang,  adopted  fentiments  becoming  the  prince. 
head  of  a brave  and  free  people.  He  bent  all  his  efforts 
againft  the  public  enemy : He  fought  not  againft  his 
Country  any  advantages  which  might  be  dangerous  to 
civil  liberty.  Thofe  intolerable  conditions  demanded 
by  their  infolent  enemies,  he  exhorted  the  Hates  to  rejedl 
with  fcorn  ; and  by  his  advice  they  put  an  end  to  nego- 
ciations,  which  ferved  only  to  break  the  courage  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  and  delay  the  afliftance  of  their  allies. 

He  /howed  them,  that  the  numbers  and  riches  of  the 
people,  aided  by  the  advantages  of  fituation,  would  flill 
be  fufficient,  if  they  abandoned  not  themfclves  to  defpair, 
to  refill,  at  leaft  retard,  the  progrefs  of  their  enemies, 
and  preferve  the  remaining  provinces,  till  the  other  na- 
tions of  Europe,  fenfible  of  the  common  danger,  could 
come  to  their  relief.  He  reprefented,  that  as  envy  at 
their  opulence  and  liberty  had  produced  this  mighty  com- 
bination againft  them,  they  would  in  vain  expedl  by 
conccffions  to  fatisfy  foes,  whole  pretenfions  were  as 
little  bounded  by  moderation  asbyjuftice.  He  exhorted 
them  to  remember  the  generous  valour  of  their  anceftors, 
who,  yet  in  the  infancy  of  the  ftate,  preferred  liberty  to 
every  human  confideration  ; and  rouzing  their  fpirits  to 
Vol.  VII.  K k an 
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C lxv  P'  an  °^^'nate  defence,  repelled  all  the  power,  riches,  and 
1 . ' . military  difcipline  of  Spain.  And  he  profeffed  himfelf 

167*.  willing  to  tread  in  the  fteps  of  his  illaftrious  predeceffors, 
and  hoped,  that,  as  they  had  honoured  him  with  the  fame 
affection  which  their  anceftors  paid  to  the  former  princes 
of  Orange,  they  would  fecond  his  efforts  with  the  fame 
conftancy  and  manly  fortitude. 

The  fpirit  of  the  young  prince  infufed  itfelf  into  his 
hearers.  Thofe  who  lately  entertained  thoughts  of  yield- 
ing their  necks  to  fubjcdlion,  were  now  bravely  deter- 
mined to  refill  the  haughty  vi£lor,  and  to  defend  thofe 
lafl  remains  of  their  native  foil,  of  which  neither  the  ir- 
ruptions of  Lewis,  nor  the  inundation  of  waters,  had  as 
yet  bereaved  them.  Should  even  the  ground  fail  them 
on  which  they  might  combat,  they  were  flill  refolved  not 
to  yield  the  generous  flrife ; but,  flying  to  their  fettle- 
ments  in  the  Indies,  ere£t  a new  empire  in  thofe  remote 
regions,  and  preferve  alive,  even  in  the  climates  of  flavery, 
that  liberty,  of  which  Europe  was  become  unworthy. 
Already  they  concerted  mealures  for  executing  this  extra- 
ordinary refolution  ; and  found  that  the  veffels  contained 
in  their  harbours  could  tranfport  above  two  hundred 
thoufand  inhabitants  to  the  Eaft  Indies. 

The  combined  princes,  finding  at  lafl  fome  appear- 
ance of  oppofition,  bent  all  their  efforts  to  feduce  the 
prince  of  Orange,  on  whofe  valour  and  conduct  the  fate 
of  the  commonwealth  entirely  depended.  The  fove- 
reignty  of  the  province  of  Holland  was  offered  him,  and 
the  prote£lion  of  England  and  France,  to  infure  him,  as 
well  againft  the  invafion  of  foreign  enemies,  as  the  in- 
furre&ion  of  his  fubjedts.  All  propofals  were  gene- 
roufly  reje£led  ; and  the  prince  declared  his  refolution  to 
retire  into  Germany,  and  to  pafs  his  life  in  hunting  on 
his  lands  there,  rather  than  abandon  the  liberty  of  his 
country,  or  betray  the  truft  repofed  in  him.  When 
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Buckingham  urged  the  inevitable  deftruflion  which  hung  c h a p- 
over  the  United  Provinces,  and  afked  him,  whether  he  , ‘ , 

did  not  fee  that  the  commonwealth  was  ruined?  There  167*- 
is  one  certain  means , replied  the  prince,  by  which  I can  be 
fure  never  to  fee  my  country's  ruin ; 1 will  die  in  the  lajl 
ditch. 

The  people  in  Holland  had  been  much  incited  to 
efpoufe  the  prince’s  party,  by  the  hopes  that  the  king 
of  England,  pleafed  with  his  nephew’s  elevation,  would 
abandon  thofe  dangerous  engagements  into  which  he 
had  entered,  and  would  afford  his  prote&ion  to  the  dif- 
treffed  republic.  But  all  thefe  hopes  were  foon  found  to 
be  fallacious.  Charles  ftill  perfifted  in  his  alliance  with 
France;  and  the  combined  fleets  approached  the  coaft  of 
Holland,  with  an  Englilh  army  on  board,  commanded 
by  count  Schomberg.  It  is  pretended  that  an  unufual 
tide  carried  them  off  the  coaft ; and  that  Providence  thu9 
interpofed,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  to  fave  the  re- 
public from  the  imminent  danger  to  which  it  was  ex- 
pofed.  Very  tempeftuous  weather,  it  is  certain,  prevailed 
all  the  reft  of  the  feafon ; and  the  combined  fleets  either 
were  blown  to  a diftance,  or  durft  not  approach  a coaft 
which  might  prove  fatal  to  them.  Lewis,  finding  that 
his  enemies  gathered  courage  behind  their  inundations, 
and  that  no  farther  fuccefs  was  likely  for  the  prefent  to 
attend  his  arms,  had  retired  to  Verfailles. 

The  other  nations  of  Europe  regarded  the  fubjeftion 
of  Holland  as  the  forerunner  of  their  own  flavery,  and 
retained  no  hopes  of  defending  themfelves,  fhould  fuch 
a migbty  accefiion  be  made  to  the  already  exorbitant 
power  of  France.  The  emperor,  though  he  lay  at  a 
diftance,  and  was  naturally  flow  in  his  undertakings, 
began  to  put  himfelf  in  motion  ; Brandenburgh  /hewed 
a difpofition  to  fupport  the  States;  Spain, had  fent  fome 
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c P.  forces  to  their  afliftance ; and  by  the  prefent  efforts  of 

i i the  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  profpedt  of  relief  from 

167*.  , their  allies,  a different  face  of  affairs  began  already  to 
appear.  Groninghen  was  the  firft  place  that  flopped  the 
progrefs  of  the  enemy : The  bilhop  of  Munfter  was  re- 
pulled from  before  that  town,  and  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege 
with  lofs  and  dilhonour.  Naerden  was  attempted  by  the 
prince  of  Orange  ; but  marefchal  Luxembourg,  breaking 
in  upon  his  entrenchments  with  a fudden  irruption,  ob- 
liged him  to  abandon  the  enterprize. 

1673.  There  was  no  ally  on  whom  the  Dutch  more  re- 
Ahpatii*>b‘  ^or  a^*^ance  than  the  parliament  of  England,  which 
meat.  the  king’s  neceflitics  at  laft  obliged  him  to  aflemble. 

The  eyes  of  all  men,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  were  fixed 
on  this  feflion,  which  met  after  prorogations  continued 
for  near  two  years.  It  was  evident  how  much  the  king 
dreaded  the  affembling  of  his  parliament ; and  the  difeon- 
tents  univerfally  excited  by  the  bold  meafures  entered 
into,  both  in  foreign  and  domeftic  adminiftration,  had 
given  but  too  juft  foundation  for  his  apprehenfions. 

The  king,  however,  in  his  fpeech,  addreffed  them 
with  all  the  appearance  of  cordiality  and  confidence.  He 
faid,  that  he  would  have  affembled  them  fooner,  had  he 
not  been  defirous  to  allow  them  leifure  for  attending  their 
private  affairs,  as  well  as  to  give  his  people  refpite  from 
taxes  and  impofitions  : That,  fince  their  laft  meeting,  he 
had  been  forced  into  a war,  not  only  juft  but  neceffary  } 
necefiary  both  for  the  honour  and  intereft  of  the  nation  : 
That  in  order  to  have  peace  at  home,  while  he  had  war 
abroad,  he  had  iflued  his  declaration  of  indulgence  to 
difi'enters,  and  had  found  many  good  effedts  to  refult 
from  that  meafure  : That  he  heard  of  fome  exceptions 
which  had  been  taken  to  this  exercife  of  power ; but  he 
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would  tell  them  plainly,  that  he  was  refolved  to  ftick  to  c H * p. 
his  declaration ; and  would  be  much  offended  at  any  . ^ . . 

contradi&ion  : And  that  though  a rumour  had  been  i673- 

fpread,  as  if  the  new  levied  army  had  been  intended  to 
controul  law  and  property,  he  regarded  that  jealoufy  as 
fo  frivolous,  that  he  was  refolved  to  augment  his  forces 
next  fpring,  and  did  not  doubt  but  they  would  confider 
the  ncceffity  of  them  in  their  fupplies.  The  reft  of  the 
bufinefs  he  left  to  the  chancellor. 

The  chancellor  enlarged  on  the  fame  topics,  and 
added  many  extraordinary  pofitions  of  his  own.  He 
told  them,  that  the  Hollanders  were  the  common  ene- 
mies of  all  monarchies,  efpecially  that  of  England,  their 
only  competitor  for  commerce  and  naval  power,  and  the 
foie  obftacle  to  their  views  of  attaining  an  univerfal  em- 
pire, as  extcnfive  as  that  of  ancient  Rome:  That,  even 
during  their  prefent  diftrefs  and  danger,  they  were  fo 
intoxicated  with  thefe  ambitious  projects,  as  to  flight  all 
treaty,  nay,  to  refufe  all  ceffation  of  hoftilitics  : That 
the  king,  in  entering  on  this  war,  did  no  more  than  pro- 
fecute  thofe  maxims  which  had  engaged  the  parliament 
to  advife  and  approve  of  the  laft;  and  he  might  therefore 
fafely  fay,  that  it  was  their  war  : That  the  States  being 
the  eternal  enemies  of  England,  both  by  intereft  and  in- 
clination, the  parliament  had  wifely  judged  it  neceflary 
to  extirpate  them,  and  had  laid  it  down  as  an  eternal 
maxim,  that  delenda  ejl  Carthago , this  hoftile  government 
by  all  means  is  to  be  fubverted  : And  that  though  the 
Dutch  pretended  to  have  aflurances  that  the  parliament 
would  furnilh  no  fupplies  to  the  king,  he  was  confident 
that  this  hope,  in  which  they  extremely  trufted,  would 
foon  fail  them. 

Before  the  commons  entered  upon  bufinefs,  there 
Ipy  before  them  an  affair,  which  difeovered,  beyond  a 
poflibility  of  doubt,  the  arbitrary  projects  of  the  king  ; 
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C Txv  P’  an<*  mea^ures  taken  upon  it  proved,  that  the  houfe 
■,  _ _ ' i was  not  at  prefent  in  a difpofition  to  fubmit  to  them. 

It  had  been  the  conftant  undifputed  practice,  ever  fince 
the  parliament  in  '1604,  for  the  houfe,  in  cafe  of  any 
vacancy,  to  iflue  out  writs  for  new  elections ; and  the 
chancellor,  who,  before  that  time,  had  had  fome  pre- 
cedents in  his  favour,  had  ever  afterwards  abftained  from 
all  exercife  of  that  authority.  This  indeed  was  one  of 
the  firft  fteps  which  the  commons  had  taken  in  eftablifh- 
ing  and  guarding  their  privileges  ; and  nothing  could  be 
more  requifite  than  this  precaution,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  clandeftine  ifluing  of  writs,  and  to  enfure  a fair  and 
free  eledtion.  No  one  but  fo  defperate  a minifter  as 
Shaftetbury,  who  had  entered  into  a regular  plan  for 
reducing  the  people  to  fubjeclion,  could  have  entertained 
thoughts  of  breaking  in  upon  a practice  fo  rcafonable  and 
fo  well  eflabliihed,  or  could  have  hoped  to  fucceed  in  fo 
bold  an  enterprize.  Several  members  had  taken  their 
feats  upon  irregular  writs  iflued  by  the  chancellor ; but 
the  houfe  was  no  fooner  aflembled,  and  the  fpeakcr  placed 
in  .the  chair,  than  a motion  was  made  againit  them  ; and 
the  members  themfelves  had  the  modefty  to  withdraw. 
Their  election  was  declared  null  ; and  new  writs,  in  the 
ulual  form,  were  iffued  by  the  fpeaker. 

The  nextftep  taken  by  the  commons  had  the  appear- 
ance of  fome  more  complaifance;  but  in  reality  pro- 
ceeded from  the  fame  fpirit  of  liberty  and  independence. 
They  entered  a refolution,  that,  in  order  to  fupply  his 
majefty’s  extraordinary  occaiions,  for  that  was  the  ex- 
preflion  employed,  they  would  grant  eighteen  months 
afl'eflment,  at  the  rate  of  70,000  pounds  a month, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  i,26o,poo  pounds.  Though 
unwilling  to  come  to  a violent  breach  with  the  king, 
they  would  not  exprefs  the  lead  approbation  of  the  war ; 
and  they  gave  him  the  profpedt  pf  this  fupply,  only  that 
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they  might  have  permiffion  to  proceed  peaceably  in  the  c J*  A P. 
redrefs  of  the  other  grievances,  of  which  they  had  fuch  . . 

reafon  to  complain.  1673.  " 

No  grievance  was  more  alarming,  both  on  account  of 
the  fecret  views  from  which  it  proceeded,  and  the  con- 
fequences  which  might  attend  it,  than  the  declaration 
of  indulgence.  A remonftrance  was  immediately  framed 
againft  that  exercife  of  prerogative.  The  king  defended 
his  meafure.  The  commons  perfifted  in  their  oppofition 
to  it ; and  they  reprefented,  that  fuch  a practice,  if  ad- 
mitted, might  tend  to  interrupt  the  free  courfe  of  the 
laws,  and  alter  the  legiflative  power,  which  had  always 
been  acknowledged  to  refide  in  the  king  and  the  two 
houfes.  All  men  were  in  expectation  with  regard  to 
the  iffue  of  this  extraordinary  affair.  The  king  feemed 
engaged  in  honour  to  fupport  his  meafure;  and  in  order 
to  prevent  all  oppofition,  he  had  pofitively  declared  that 
he  would  fupport  it.  The  commons  were  obliged  to 
perfevere,  not  only  becaufe  it  was  dilhonourable  to  be 
foiled,  where  they  could  plead  fuch  ftrong  reafons,  but 
all'o  becaufe,  if  the  king  prevailed  in  his  pretenfions,  an 
end  feemed  to  be  put  to  all  the  legal  limitations  of  the 
conftitution. 

It  is  evident  that  Charles  was  now  come  to  that  de- 
licate crifis  which  he  ought  at  firft  to  have  forefeen, 
when  he  embraced  thofe  defperate  counfels  ; and  his  re- 
folutions,  in  fuch  an  event,  ought  long  ago  to  have 
been  entirely  fixed  and  determined.  Befides  his  ufual 
guards,  he  had  an  army  encamped  at  Blackheath,  under 
the  command  of  marefchal  Schomberg,  a foreigner  ; and 
many  of  the  officers  were  of  the  catholic  religion.  His 
ally,  the  French  king,  he  might  expert,  would  fecond 
him,  if  force  became  requifite  for  reftraining  his  difeon- 
tented  fubje&s,  and  fupporting  the  meafuies  which,  by 
common  confent,  they  had  agreed  to  purfue.  But  the  king 
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was  ftartlcd,  when  he  approached  fo  dangerous  a precipice 
as  that  which  lay  before  him.  Were  violence  once  offered, 
there  could  be  no  return,  he  faw,  to  mutual  confidence  and 
truft  with  his  people  ; the  perils  attending  foreign  fuccours, 
cfpecially  from  fo  mighty  a prince,  were  fufficiently  ap- 
parent; and  the  fuccefs  which  his  own  arms  had  met 
with  in  the  war,  was  not  fo  great  as  to  encrcafe  his 
authority,  or  terrify  the  malcontents  from  oppofition. 
The  delire  of  power,  likewife,  which  had  engaged 
Charles  in  thefe  precipitate  meafures,  had  lefs  proceeded, 
we  may  obferve,  from  ambition  than  from  love  of  eafe. 
Striul  limitations  of  the  conflitution  rendered  the  condudl 
of  bufinefs  complicated  and  troublcfome ; and  it  was 
impoffible  for  him,  without  much  contrivance  and  in- 
trigue, to  procure  the  money  neccfTary  for  his  pleafures, 
or  even  for  the  regular  fupport  of  government.  When 
the  prof peel,  therefore,  of  fuch  dangerous  oppofition 
prefented  itfelf,  the  fame  love  of  eafe  inclined  him  to 
rctradf  what  it  feemed  fo  difficult  to  maintain  ; and  his 
turn  of  mind,  naturally  pliant  and  carelcfs,  made  him 
find  little  objc&ion  to  a mcafure  which  a more  haughty 
prince  would  have  embraced  with  the  utmoft  reludlance. 
That  he  might  yield  with  the  better  grace,  he  afked  the 
opinion  of  the  houfe  of  peers,  who  advifed  him  to  com- 
ply with  the  commons.  Accordingly  the  king  fent  for 
the  declaration,  and  with  his  own  hands  broke  the  feals. 
The  commons  expreffed  the  utmoft  fatisfa&ion  with  this 
meafure,  and  the  moft  entire  duty  to  his  majefty. 
Charles  allured  them  that  he  would  willingly  pafs  any 
law  offered  him,  which  might  tend  to  give  them  fatif- 
fadtion  in  all  their  juft  grievances. 

Shaftesbury,  when  he  found  the  king  recede  at 
once  from  fo  capital  a point,  which  he  had  publicly  de- 
clared his  refolution  to  maintain,  concluded  that  all 
febemes  for  enlarging  royal  authority  were  vanilhed,  and 
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that  Charles  was  utterly  incapable  of  purfuing  fuch  dif-  c p- 
ficult  and  fuch  hazardous  meafures.  The  parliament,  ■_  ^ _■ 

he  forefaw,  might  pufh  their  enquiries  into  thofe  coun-  ,473» 
fels,  which  were  fo  generally  odious ; and  the  king, 
from  the  fame  facility  of  difpofition,  might  abandon  his 
minifters  to  their  vengeance.  He  refolved,  therefore, 
to  make  his  peace  in  time  with  that  party  which  was 
likely  to  predominate,  and  to  atone  for  all  his  violences  in 
favour  of  monarchy,  by  like  violences  in  oppofition  to  it. 

Never  turn  was  more  fudden,  or  lefs  calculated  to  fave 
appearances.  Immediately,  he  entered  into  all  the  cabals 
of  the  country  party  ; and  difeovered  to  them,  perhaps 
magnified,  the  arbitrary  defigns  of  the  court,  in  which  he 
himfelf  had  borne  fo  deep  a (hare.  He  was  received  with 
open  arms  by  that  party,  who  flood  in  need  of  fo  able  a 
leader  ; and  no  queftions  were  afked  with  regard  to  his 
late  apoftacy.  The  various  fadtions,  into  which  the 
nation  had  been  divided,  and  the  many  fudden  revolu- 
tions, to  which  the  public  had  been  expofed,  had  tended 
much  to  debauch  the  minds  of  men,  and  to  deftroy  the 
fenfe  of  honour  and  decorum  in  their  public  condudh 
But  the  parliament,  though  fatisfied  with  the  king’s 
compliance,  had  not  loft  all  thofe  apprehenfions,  to 
which  the  meafures  of  the  court  had  given  fo  much 
foundation.  A law  palled  for  impofing  a teft  on  all  who 
fliould  enjoy  any  public  office.  Befides  taking  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  fupremacy,  and  receiving  the  facra- 
ment  in  the  eftablifhed  church  ; they  were  obliged  to 
abjure  all  belief  in  the  dodtrine  of  tranfubftantiation.  As 
the  difl'enters  had  fcconded  the  efforts  of  the  commons 
againft  the  king’s  declaration  of  indulgence,  and  feemed 
refolute  to  accept  of  no  toleration  in  an  illegal  manner, 
they  had  acquired  great  favour  with  the  parliament ; and 
a projedl  was  adopted  to  unite  the  whole  proteftant  in- 
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c h a F,  tereft  againft  the  common  enemy,  who  now  began  to 
u , appear  formidable.  A bill  palled  the  commons  for  the 

»^73.  eafe  and  relief  of  the  proteftant  nonconformifts  ; but  met 
with  fome  difficulties,  at  leaf!  delays,  in  the  houfe  of 
peers. 

The  refolution  for  fupply  was  carried  into  a law  ; as 
a recompcnce  to  the  king  for  his  conceffions.  An  a£I, 
likewife,  of  general  pardon  and  indemnity  was  palled, 
which  fereened  the  miniflcrs  from  all  farther  enquiry. 
The  parliament  probably  thought,  that  the  beft  method 
of  reclaiming  the  criminals  was  to  Ihew  them,  that  their 
cafe  was  not  defperate.  Even  the  remonftrance,  which 
the  commons  voted  of  their  grievances,  may  be  regarded 
as  a proof,  that  their  anger  was,  for  the  time,  fomewhat 
appealed.  None  of  the  capital  points  are  there  touched 
on  ; the  breach  of  the  triple  league,  the  French  alliance, 
or  the  Ihutting  up  of  the  exchequer.  The  foie  griev- 
ances mentioned  are,  an  arbitrary  impofttion  on  coals  for 
providing  convoys,  the  exercifc  of  martial  law,  the  quar- 
tering and  preffing  of  foldiers  ; and  they  prayed,  that, 
after  the  conclufion  of  the  war,  the  whole  army  Ihould  be 
dilbanded.  The  king  gave  them  a gracious,  though  an 
,<,th  of  evafive  ar.fwer.  When  bufinefs  was  finilhed,  the  two 
Mirch'  houfes  adjourned  themfelves. 

Though  the  king  had  receded  from  bis  declaration  of 
indulgence,  and  thereby  had  tacitly  relinquilhed  the  dif- 
penfing  power,  he  was  ftill  refolved,  notwithftanding  his 
bad  fuccefs,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  perfevere  in  his 
alliance  with  France,  and  in  the  Dutch  war,  and  confe- 
quently  in  all  thofe  fecret  -views,  whatever  they  were, 
which  depended  on  thofe  fatal  meafures.  The  money, 
granted  by  parliament,  fufficed  to  equip  a fleet,  of  which 
prince  Rupert  was  declared  admiral : For  the  duke  was 
fet  afide  by  the  teft.  Sir  Edward  Sprague  and  the  earl  of 

Oflorv 
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OfTory  commanded  tinder  the  prince.  A French  fqua-  chap. 
dron  joined  them,  commanded  by  d’Etrees.  The  com-  , ' ' f 

bined  fleets  fet  fail  towards  the  coaft  of  Holland,  and 
found  the  enemy,  lying  at  anchor,  within  the  lands  at 
Schonvelt.  There  is  a natural  confufion  attending  fea-  Sea-fight, 
fights,  even  beyond  other  military  tranfadtions  ; derived 
from  the  precarious  operations  of  winds  and  tides,  as  well 
as  from  the  fmoke  and  darknefs,  in  which  every  thing  is 
there  involved,  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  accounts 
of  thofe  battles  are  apt  to  contain  uncertainties  and  con- 
tradidlions  ; efpecially  when  delivered  by  writers  of  the 
hoftile  nations,  who  take  pleafure  in  exalting  the  advan- 
tages of  their  own  countrymen,  and  deprefling  thofe  of 
the  enemy.  All  we  can  fay  with  certainty  of  this  battle 
is,  that  both  fides  boafted  of  the  vidtory ; and  we  may 
thence  infer,  that  the  event  was  not  decifive.  The 
Dutch,  being  near  home,  retired  into  their  harbours. 

In  a week  they  were  refitted,  and  prefented  themfelves 
again  to  the  combined  fleets.  A new  adtion  enfued,  ^h-jone. 
not  more  decifive  than  the  foregoing.  It  was  not  fought 
with  great  obftinney  on  either  fide ; but  whether  the 
Dutch  or  the  allies  firft  retired,  feems  to  be  a matter  of 
uncertainty.  The  lofs  in  the  former  of  thefe  adlions 
fell  chiefly  on  the  French,  whom  the  Englifh,  diffident 
of  their  intentions,  took  care  to  place  under  their  own 
fquadrons  ; and  they  thereby  expofed  them  to  all  the  fire 
of  the  enemy.  There  feems  not  to  have  been  a fhip  loft 
on  either  fide  in  the  fecond  engagement. 

It  was  fufficient  glory  to  de  Ruyter,  that,  with  a fleet 
much  jnferior  to  the  combined  fquadrons  of  France  and 
England,  he  could  fight  them  without  any  notable  difad- 
vantage  ; and  it  was  fufficient  vidtory,  that  he  could  de- 
feat the  project  of  a defeent  in  Zealand,  which,  had  it 
taken  place,  had  endangered,  in  the  prefent  circumftances, 
the  total  overthrow  of  the  Dutch  commonwealth.  Prince 
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C h A r.  Rupert  was  alfo  fufpected  not  to  favour  the  king’s  pro- 
^ 1'  jeiSls  for  fubduing  Holland,  or  enlarging  his  authority  at 

ii?y  home  ; and  from  thefe  motives  he  was  thought  not  to 

have  prefled  fo  hard  on  the  enemy,  as  his  well-known 
valour  gave  reafon  to  expedh  It  is  indeed  remarkable, 
that,  during  this  war,  though  the  Englilh,  with  their 
allies,  much  over-matched  the  Hollanders,  they  were 
not  able  to  gain  any  advantage  over  them  ; while  in  the 
former  war,  though  often  overborne  by  numbers,  they 
Hill  exerted  themfcivcs  with  the  greateft  courage,  and 
always  acquired  great  renown,  fometimes  even  flgnal 
vi&ories.  But  they  were  difguftcd  at  the  prefent 
mcafures,  which  they  deemed  pernicious  to  their  coun- 
try ; they  were  not  fatisfied  in  the  juftice  of  the  quarrel ; 
and  they  entertained  a perpetual  jealoufy  of  their  confe- 
derates, whom,  had  they  been  permitted,  they  would, 
with  much  more  pleafure,  have  deftroyed,  than  even  the 
enemy  themfeives. 

If  prince  Rupert  was  not  favourable  to  the  deflgns  of 
the  court,  he  enjoyed  as  little  favour  from  the  court,  at 
leaf!  from  the  duke,  who,  though  he  could  no  longer 
command  the  fleet,  flill  poflefled  the  chief  authority  in 
the  admiralty.  The  prince  complained  of  a total  want 
of  every  thing,  powder,  fhot,  provifions,  beer,  and  even 
water  ; and  he  went  into  harbour,  that  he  might  refit 
his  fhips,  and  fupply  their  numerous  neceilities.  After 
fome  weeks  he  was  refitted,  and  he  again  put  to  fea. 
inhofAu-  The  hoftile  fleets  met  at  the  mouth  of  the  Texel,  and 
Another  fought  the.  iail  battle,  which,  during  the  courfe  of  fo 
fca-fijhr.  many  years,  thcle  neighbouring  maritime  powers  have 
difputcd  with  each  other.  De  Ruyter,  and  under  him 
Xromp,  commanded  the  Dutch  in  this  adfion,  as  in  the 
two  former  : For  the  prince  of  Orange  bad  reconciled 
thcle  gallant  rivals  ; and  they  retained  nothing  of  their 
former  animofity,  except  that  emulation,  which  made 

them 
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them  exert  themfelves  with  more  diftinguiflied  bravery  c H ^P. 
againft  the  enemies  of  their  country.  Brankert  was  ■ 

oppofed  to  d’Etrees,  de  Ruyter  to  prince  Rupert,  Tromp  >673* 
to  Sprague.  It  is  to  be  remarked*  that  in  all  actions 
thefe  brave  admirals  laft  mentioned  had  {till  fele&ed 
each  other,  as  the  only  antagonifts  worthy  each  other’s 
valour ; and  no  decifive  advantage  had  as  yet  been 
gained  by  either  of  them.  They  fought  in  this 
battle,  as  if  there  were  no  mean  between  death  and 
victory. 

D’Etrees  and  all  the  French  fquadron,  except  rear- 
admiral  Martel,  kept  at  a diftance ; and  Brankert,  in- 
ftead  of  attacking  them,  bore  down  to  the  afliftance  of  de 
Ruyter,  who  was  engaged  in  furious  combat  with  prince 
Rupert.  On  no  occafion  did  the  prince  acquire  more 
deferved  honour  : His  conduct,  as  well  as  valour,  {hone 
out  with  fignal  luftre.  Having  difengaged  his  fquadron 
from  the  numerous  enemies,  with  whom  he  was  every 
where  furrounded,  and  having  joined  Sir  John  Chichley, 
his  rear  admiral,  who  had  been  feparated  from  him,  he 
made  hade  to  the  relief  of  Sprague,  who  was  hard  prefled 
by  Tromp’s  fquadron.  The  Royal  Prince,  in  which 
Sprague  firft  engaged,  was  fo  difabled,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  hoift  his  flag  on  board  the  St.  George ; while  Tromp 
was  for  a like  reafon  obliged  to  quit  his  {hip,  the  Golden 
Lion,  and  go  on  board  the  Comet.  The  fight  was  re- 
newed with  the  utmoft  fury  by  thefe  valorous  rivals,  and 
by  the  rear  admirals,  their  feconds.  Oflory,  rear  admi- 
ral to  Sprague,  was  preparing  to  board  Tromp,  when  he 
faw  the  St.  George  terribly  torn,  and  in  a manner  dif- 
abled. Sprague  was  leaving  her,  in  order  to  hoift  his  flag 
on  board  a third  {hip,  and  return  to  the  charge  ; w’hen 
a {hot,  which  had  palled  through  the  St.  George,  took 
his  boat,  and  funk  her.  The  admiral  was  drowned,  to 
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CHAP,  the  sreat  regret  of  Tromp  himfelf,  who  bcflowed  on  his 

LXV.  * r 

. . valour  the  deferved  praifes. 

1673.  Prince  Rupert  found  affairs  in  this  dangerous  fitu- 
ation,  and  faw  mod  of  the  (hips  in  Sprague’s  fquadron 
difabled  from  fight.  The  engagement  however  was  re- 
newed, and  became  very  clofe  and  bloody.  The  prince 
threw  the  enemy  into  diforder.  Toencreafe  it,  he  fent 
among  them  two  fire-fhips  ; and  at  the  fame  time  made 
a fignal  to  the  French  to  bear  down  ; which,  if  they  had 
done,  a decifive  viftory  mud  have  enfued.  But  the 
prince,  when  he  faw  that  they  negleited  his  fignal,  and 
obferved  that  mod  of  his  fliips  were  in  -no  condition  to 
keep  the  fea  long,  wifely  provided  for  their  fafety,  by 
making  eafy  fail  towards  the  Englifh  coaft.  The  vic- 
tory in  this  battle  was  as  doubtful,  as  in  all  the  aitions 
fought  during  the  prefent  war. 

The  turn,  which  the  affairs  of  the  Hollanders  took 
by  land,  was  more  favourable.  The  prince  of  Orange 
befieged  and  took  Nacrden  ; and  from  this  fuccefs  gave 
his  country  reafon  to  hope  for  (till  more  profperous  en- 
terprizes.  Montecuculi,  who  commanded  the  Impcri- 
alifts  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  deceived,  by  the  mod  artful 
conduit,  the  vigilance  and  penetration  of  Turenne,  and 
making  a fudden  march,  fat  down  before  Bonne.  The 
prince  of  Orange’s  conduit  was  no  lefs  mafterly  ; while 
he  eluded  all  the  French  generals,  and  leaving  them  be- 
hind him,  joined  his  army  to  that  of  the  Imperialifts. 
Bonne  was  taken  in  a few  days  : Several  other  places  in 
the  deflorate  of  Cologne  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies  : 
And  the  communication  being  thus  cut  off  between 
France  and  the  United  Provinces,  Lewis  was  obliged  ta 
recal  his  forces,  and  to  abandon  all  his  conquefls,  with 
greater  rapidity  than  he  had  at  firfl  made  them.  The 
taking  of  Maeftricht  was  the  only  advantage  which  he 
gained  this  campaign. 

& A CON- 
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A congress  was  opened  at  Cologne,  under  the  medi-  c p* 
ation  of  Sweden  ; but  with  fmall  hopes  of  fuccefe.  The  t-  — » 
demands  of  the  two  kings  were  fuch  asmuft  have  reduced  Co’£r7J'  of 
the  Hollanders  to  perpetual  fervitude.  In  proportion  as  Cologne, 
the  affairs  of  the  States  rofe,  the  kings  funk  in  their  de- 
mands ; but  the  States  ftill  funk  lower  in  their  offers  ; 
and  it  was  found  impoffible  for  the  parties  ever  to  agree 
on  any  conditions.  After  the  French  evacuated  Holland, 
the  congrefs  broke  up  ; and  the  feizure  of  prince  William 
of  Furftenburg  by  the  Imperialifts  afforded  the  French 
and  Englifh  a good  pretence  for  leaving  Cologne.  The 
Dutch  ambaffadors,  in  their  memorials,  exprelfed  all  the 
haugbtinefs  and  difdain,  fo  natural  to  a free  ftate,  which 
had  met  with  fuch  unmerited  ill  ufage. 

The  parliament  of  England  was  now  afTembled,  and  *oth  oa. 
difeovered  much  greater  fymptoms  of  ill  humour,  than  mc^t< 
had  appeared  in  the  laft  feffion.  They  had  feen  for  fome 
time  a negociation  of  marriage  carried  on  between  the 
duke  of  York  and  the  archduchefs  of  Infpruc,  a catholic 
of  the  Auftrian  family ; and  they  had  made  no  oppofi- 
tion.  But  when  that  negociation  failed,  and  the  duke 
applied  to  a princefs  of  the  houfe  of  Modena,  then  in 
clofe  alliance  with  France  ; this  circumftance,  joined  to 
fo  many  other  grounds  of  difeontent,  raifed  the  com- 
mons into  a flame;  and  they  remonftrated  with  the  greateft 
zeal  againft  the  intended  marriage.  The  king  told  them, 
that  their  remonftrance  came  too  late  ; and  that  the  mar- 
riage was  already  agreed  on,  and  even  celebrated  by 
proxy.  The  commons  ftill  infilled  ; and  proceeding  to 
the  examination  of  the  other  parts  of  government,  they 
voted  the  Handing  army  a grievance,  and  declared,  that 
they  would  grant  no  more  fupply,  unlefs  it  appeared, 
that  the  Dutch  were  fo  obftinate  as  to  refufe  all  reafon- 
able  conditions  of  peace.  'Fo  cut  fhort  thefe  difagree- 
able  attacks,  the  king  refolved  to  prorogue  the  parliament ; 4>h  Nor. 
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c P.  and  wjth  that  intention  he  came  unexpectedly  to  the  hou& 
v _ — i of  peers,  and  lent  the  ufher  to  fummon  the  commons* 
,67J-  It  happened,  that  the  fpealcer  and  the  ufher  nearly  met  at 
the  door  of  the  houfe  ; but  the  fpcaker  being  within,  fome 
of  the  members  fuddenly  fhut  the  door,  and  cried,  To  the 
chair , to  the  chair ; while  others  cried.  The  black  rod  is  at 
the  door.  The  fpeaker  was  hurried  to  the  chair ; and  the 
following  motions  were  inftantly  made : That  the  alli- 
ance with  France  is  a grievance  ; that  the  evil  counfellors 
about  the  king  are  a grievance  ; that  the  duke  of  Lauder- 
dale is  a grievance,  and  not  fit  to  be  trufted  or  employed. 
There  was  a general  cry.  To  the  quejlion , to  the  quejlion  : 
But  the  ufher  knocking  violently  at  the  door,  the  fpeaker 
leaped  from  the  chair,  and  the  houfe  rofe  in  great  con- 
fufion. 

During  the  interval,  Shaftefbury,  whofe  intrigues 
with  the  malcontent  party  were  now  become  notorious, 
was  difmided  from  the  office  of  chancellor  ; and  the  great 
feal  was  given  to  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  by  the  title  of  lord 
keeper.  The  teft  had  incapacitated  Clifford  ; and  the 
white  flafF  was  conferred  on  Sir  Thomas  Ofborne,  foon 
after  created  earl  of  Danby,  a minifter  of  abilities,  who  had 
rifen  by  his  parliamentary  talents.  Clifford  retired  into 
the  country,  and  foon  after  died. 


1674.  The  parliament  had  been  prorogued,  in  order  to  give 
lItb‘  the  duke  leifure  to  finifh  his  .marriage;  but  the  king's 
neceflities  foon  obliged  him  again  to  affcmble  them  ; and 
by  fome  popular  afts  he  paved  the  way  for  the  feffion. 
But  all  his  efforts  were  in  vain.  The  difguft  of  the 
commons  was  fixed  in  foundations  too  deep  to  be  eafily 
removed.  They  began  with  applications  for  a general 
faff ; by  which  they  intimated,  that  the  nation  was  in  a 
very  calamitous  condition  : They  addrefled  againfl  the 
king’s  guards,  which  they  reprefented  as  dangerous  to 
• g liberty. 
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liberty,  and  even  as  illegal,  fince  they  never  had  yet  re-  c h a p. 
ceived  the  ian&iun  of  parliament : They  took  fome  fteps  ‘ 
towards  eftablifhing  a new  and  more  rigorous  teft  againft  1674. 
popery:  And  what  chiefly  alarmed  the  court,  they  made 
an  attack  on  the  members  of  the  cabal,  to  whofe  perni- 
cious counfels  they  imputed  all  their  prefent  grievances. 

Clifford  was  dead  ; Shaftefbury  had  made  his  peace  with 
the  country  party,  and  was  become  their  leader : Buck- 
ingham was  endeavouring  to  imitate  Shaftefbury  ; but  his 
intentions  were  as  yet  known  to  very  few.  A motion 
was  therefore  made  in  the  houfe  of  commons  for  his  im- 
peachment : He  defired  to  be  heard  at  the  bar  ; but  ex- 
prcfied  himfelf  in  fo  confufed  and  ambiguous  a manner,  as 
gave  little  fatisfaflion.  He  was  required  to  anfwer  pre- 
cifely  to  certain  queries,  which  they  propofed  to  him. 

Thefe  regarded  all  the  articles  of  mifcondudt  abovemen- 
tioned  ; and  among  the  reft,  the  following  query  feems 
remarkable : “ By  whofe  advice  was  the  army  brought 
“ up  to  overawe  the  debates  and  refolutions  of  the  houle 
“ of  commons?”  Thisfhewstowhatlengththefufpicions 
of  the  houfe  were  at  that  time  carried.  Buckingham,  in 
all  his  anfwers,  endeavoured  to  exculpate  himfelf,  and  to 
load  Arlington.  He  fucceeded  not  in  the  former  inten- 
tion : The  commons  voted  an  addrefs  for  his  removal. 

But  Arlington,  who  was  on  many  accounts  obnoxious  to 
the  houfe,  was  attacked.  Articles  were  drawn  up  againft 
him;  though  the  impeachment  was  never profecuted. 

T HE  king  plainly  faw,  that  he  could  expedt  no  fupply 
from  the  commons  for  carrying  on  a war,  fo  odious  to 
them.  He  refolved  therefore  to  make  a feparate  peace 
with  the  Dutch,  on  the  terms  which  they  had  propofed 
through  the  channel  of  the  Spanifh  ambafikdor.  With  a 
cordiality,  which,  in  the  prefent  difpofition  on  both  ftdes, 
was  probably  but  affedled,  but  which  was  obliging,  he 
aiked  advice  of  the  parliament.  The  parliament  unar.i- 
Vol.  VII.  L 1 moully 
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CHAP,  moufly  concurred,  both  in  thanks  for  this  gracious  con- 
i-  ' defcenfion,  and  in  their  advice  for  peace.  Peace  was 

1674.  accordingly  concluded.  The  honour  of  the  flag  was 
Holland'^  yielded  by  the  Dutch  in  the  mod  extenfive  terms : A re- 
gulation of  trade  was  agreed  to : All  pofleflions  were  re- 
ftored  to  the  fame  condition  as  before  the  war:  The 
Englifli  planters  in  Surinam  were  allowed  to  remove  at 
pleafure  : And  the  States  agreed  to  pay  to  the  king  the 
fum  of  eight  hundred  thoufand  patacoons,  near  three 
hundred  thoufand  pounds.  Four  days  after  the  parlia- 
»Xih  Feb.  ment  was  prorogued,  the  peace  was  proclaimed  in  Lon- 
don, to  the  great  joy  of  the  people.  Spain  had  declared, 
that  fhe  could  no  longer  remain  neuter,  if  hoftilities  were 
continued  againft  Holland;  and  a fenfible  decay  of  trade 
was  forefeen,  in  cafe  a rupture  fliould  enfue  with  that 
kingdom.  The  profpeft  of  this  lofs  contributed  very  much 
to  encreafe  the  national  averfion  to  the  prefent  war,  and 
to  enliven  the  joy  for  its  conclufton. 

There  was  in  the  French  fervice  a great  body  of 
Englifh,  to  the  number  of  ten  thoufand  men,  who  had 
acquired  honour  in  every  aftion,  and  had  greatly  contri- 
buted to  the  fuccefles  of  Lewis.  Thefe  troops,  Charles 
laid,  he  was  bound  by  treaty  not  to  recall ; but  he  obliged 
himl'elf  to  the  States  by  a fecret  article  not  to  allow  them 
to  be  recruited.  His  partiality  to  France  prevented  a ftrift 
execution  of  this  engagement. 
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NOTES 

TO  THE 

SEVENTH  VOLUME. 

NOTE  [A],  p.  41. 

THAT  Laud’s  feverity  was  not  extreme,  appears  from 
this  fadt,  that  he  caufed  the  afb  or  records  of  the  high 
com  million  court  to  be  fearched,  and  found  that  there  had 
been  fewer  fufpenfions,  deprivations,  and  other  punilhments, 
by  three,  during  the  feven  years  of  his  time,  than  in  any 
feven  years  of  his  predeceflor  Abbot ; who  was  notwithftand- 
3ng  in  great  efteem  with  the  houfe  of  commons.  T roubles  and 
trials  of  Laud,  p.  164.  But  Abbot  was  little  attached  to  the 
court,  and  was  alfo  a puritan  in  dodtrine,  and  bore  a mortal 
hatred  to  the  papifts : Not  to  mention,  that  the  mutinous 
fpirit  was  rifing  higher  in  the  time  of  Laud,  and  would  lefs 
bear  controul.  The  maxims,  however,  of  his  adminiflration 
were  the  fame  that  had  ever  prevailed  in  England,  and  that 
had  place  in  every  other  European  nation,  except  Holland, 
which  ftudied  chiefly  the  interefts  of  commerce,  and  France, 
which  was  fettered  by  edidls  and  treaties.  To  have  changed 
them  for  the  modern  maxims  of  toleration,  how  reafonable 
foever,  would  have  been  deemed  a very  bold  and  dangerous 
enterprize.  It  is  a principle  advanced  by  prefident  Montef- 
quieu,  that,  where  the  magiftrate  is  fatisfied  with  the  elta- 
blilhed  religion,  he  ought  to  reprefs  the  firft  attempts  towards 
innovation,  and  only  grant  a toleration  to  fe£ls  that  are  dif- 
fufed  and  eftablilhed.  bee  l’Efprit  des  Loix,  liv.  25.  chap.  10. 
According  to  this  principle,  Laud’s  indulgence  to  the  catholics, 
and  feverity  to  the  puritans,  would  admit  of  apology.  I own, 
however,  that  it  is  very  queflionabte,  whether  perfection  can 
L 1 a in 
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in  any  cafe  be  juftified  : But,  at  the  fame  time,  it  would  be 
hard  to  give  that  appellation  to  Laud’9  conduct,  who  only  en- 
forced the  aft  of  uniformity,  and  expelled  the  clergymen  that 
accepted  of  benefices,  and  yet  refufed  to  obferve  the  ceremo- 
nies, which  they  previoufly  knew  to  be  enjoined  by  law.  He 
never  refufed  them  feparate  places  of  worlhip  ; becaufe  they 
tbemfelves  would  have  efteemed  it  impious  to  demand  them, 
and  no  lcfs  impious  to  allow  them. 

NOTE  [B],  p.  68. 

DR.  BIRCH  has  written  a treatife  on  this  fubjeft.  It  is 
not  my  bufmefs  to  oppofe  any  fafts  contained  in  that 
gentleman’s  performance.  I lhall  poly  prodace  arguments, 
which  prove  tjiat  Glamorgan,  whep  he  received  his  private 
commiliion,  had  injunctions  from  the  king  to  aft  altogether  in 
concert  with  Ormond.  (1.)  It  feems  to  be  implied  in  the 
very  words  of  the  commiliion.  Glamorgan  is  empowered  and 
authorifed  to  treat  and  conclude  with  the  confederate  Roman 
catholics  in  Ireland.  “ If  upon  neceffity  any  ( article/ ) be 
“ condefcendcd  uprto,  wherein  the  king’s  lieutenapt  canpot 
t‘  (o  well  be  feen  in,  as  not  fit  for  us  at  prefent  publicly  to 
•“  own.”  Here  no  articles  are  mentioned,  which  are  not  fit 
to  be  communicated  to  Ormond,  but  only  not  fit  for  him  and 
the  king  publicly  to  be  feen  in,  and  to  avow.  ( a.)  The  king’s 
protection  to  Ormond  ought,  both  on  account  of  that  prince’s 
■charafter,  and  the  reafons  he  affigns,  to  have  the  greateft 
weight.  The  words  are  thefe  : “ Ormond,  I cannot  but  add 
“ to  my  long  letter,  that,  upon  the  word  of  a Chriftian,  I 
“ never  intended  Glamorgan  Ihould  treat  any  thing  without 
“ your  approbation,  much  lefs  without  your  knowledge. 
“ For  befides  the  injury  to  you,  I was  always  diffident  of  his 
“ judgment  (though  I could  not  thick  him  fo  extremely  weak 
“ as  now  to  my  coll  I have  hound)  ; which  you  may  ealily 
“ perceive  in  a poftfeript  of  a letter  of  mine  to  you.”  Carte, 
vol.  ii.  App.  xxiii.  It  is  impoffible,  that  any  man  of  honour, 
however  he  might  diflemble  with  his  enemies,  would  aflert  a 
talfehood  in  fo  folemn  a manner  to  his  bell  friend,  efpecially 
where  that  perfon  mult  have  had  opportunities  of  knowing  the 
7 truth. 
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truth.  The  letter,  whofe  podfcript  is  mentioned  by  the  king, 
is  to  be  found  in  Carte,  vol.  ii.  App.  xiii.  (3.)  As  the  king 
had  really  fo  low  an  opinion  of  Glamorgan’s  underftanding, 
it  is  very  unlikely  that  he  would  truft  him  with  the  foie  ma- 
nagement of  fo  important  and  delicate  a treaty.  And  if  he 
had  intended,  that  Glamorgan’s  negociation  Ihould  have  been 
independent  of  Ormond,  he  would  never  have  told  the  latter 
nobleman  of  it,  nor  have  put  him  on  his  guard  againft  Gla- 
morgan’s imprudence.  That  the  king  judged  aright  of  this 
nobleman’s  charader,  appears  from  his  century  of  arts  or  /entitling 
ef  inventions , which  is  a ridiculous  compound  of  lies,  chime- 
ras and  impollibilities,  and  (hows  what  might  be  expected  from 
fuch  a man.  (4.)  Mr.  Carte  haspublifhed  a whole  feries  of  the 
king’s  correfpondence  with  Ormond  from  the  time  that  Gla- 
morgan came  into  Ireland  ; and  it  is  evident  that  Charles  all 
along  conliders  the  lord  lieutenant  as  the  perfon  who  was  con- 
dudingthe  negociations  with  the  Irifh.  The  jiftof  July  1645, 
after  the  battle  of  Nafeby,  being  reduced  to  great  ftraits,  he 
writes  earneftly  to  Ormond  to  conclude  a peace  upon  certain 
conditions  mentioned,  much  inferior  to  thofe  granted  by  Gla- 
morgan ; and  to  come  over  himfelf  with  all  the  Irifh  he  could 
engage  in  his  fervice.  Carte,  vol.  iii.  No.  400.  This  would 
have  been  a great  abfurdity,  if  he  had  already  fixed  a different 
canal,  by  which,  on  very  different  conditions,  he  purpofed  to 
eltablifh  a peace.  On  the  2zd  of  Odober,  as  his  diflreffes 
multiply,  he  fomewhat  enlarges  the  conditions,  though  they 
Hill  fall  lhort  of  Glamorgan’s:  A new  abfurdity!  See  Carte, 
vol.  iii.  p.  411.  (5.)  But  what  is  equivalent  to  a demonftra- 

tion,  that  Glamorgan  was  confcious,  that  he  had  no  powers 
to  conclude  a treaty  on  thefe  terms,  or  without  confulting  the 
lord  lieutenant,  and  did  not  even  exped  that  the  king  would 
ratify  the  articles,  is  the  defeazance  which  he  gave  to  the  Irifh 
council  at  the  time  of  figning  the  treaty.  “ The  earl  of  Gia- 
“ morgan  does  no  way  intend  hereby  to  oblige  his  majefly 
“ other  than  he  himfelf  lhall  pleafe,  after  he  has  received 
“ thefe  io.ooo  men  as  a pledge  and  tefiimony  of  the  faid 
“ Roman  catholics  loyalty  and  fidelity  to  his  majefty  ; yet  he 
“ promifes  faithfully,  upon  his  word  and  honour,  nottoac- 
L 1 3 “ quaint 
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« quaint  his  majefty  with  this  defeazance,  till  he  had  endea- 
“ voured,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  induce  his  majefty  to  the 
««  granting  of  the  particulars  in  the  faid  articles  : But  that 
« done,  the  faid  commiffioners  difcharge  the  faid  earl  of  Gla- 
««  morgan,  both  in  honour  and  confcience,  of  any  farther  en- 
««  gagement  to  them  therein  ; though  his  majefty  ftiould  not 
“ be  pleafed  to  grant  the  faid  particulars  in  the  articles  men- 
“ tioned ; the  faid  earl  having  given  them  affurance,  upon 
« j,;s  word,  honour,  and  voluntary  oath,  that  he  would  never, 
« t0  any  perfon  whatfoever,  difcover  this  defeazance  in  the 
««  interim  without  their  confents.”  Dr.  Birch,  p.  96.  All 
Glamorgan’s  view  was  to  get  troops  for  the  king’s  fervice 
without  hurting  bis  own  honour  or  his  matter’s.  The  wonder 
only  is,  why  the  Irilh  accepted  of  a treaty,  which  bound  no 
body,  and  which  the  very  perfon,  who  concludes  it,  feems  to 
tonfefs  he  does  not  expeft  to  be  ratified.  They  probably 
hoped,  that  the  king  would,  from  their  fervices,  be  more 
eafily  induced  to  ratify  a treaty  which  was  concluded,  than  to 
confent  to  its  conclufion.  (6.)  I might  add,  that  the  lord 
lieutenant’s  concurrence  in  the  treaty  was  the  more  requifite ; 
becaufe  without  it  the  treaty  could  not  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion by  Glamorgan,  nor  the  Irilh  troops  be  tranfported  into 
England  : And  even  with  Ormond’s  concurrence,  it  clearly 
appears,  that  a treaty,  fo  ruinous  to  the  proteftant  religion 
5n  Ireland,  could  not  be  executed  in  oppofition  to  the  zealous 
proteftants  in  that  kingdom.  No  one  can  doubt  of  this  truth, 
who  perufes  Ormond’s  correfpondence  in  Mr.  Carte.  The 
Icing  was  fufficiently  apprifed  of  this  difficulty.  It  appears  in- 
deed to  be  the  only  reafon  why  Ormond  objefted  to  the  grant- 
ing of  high  terms  to  the  Irilh  catholics. 

Da.  Birch,  in  p.  360,  has  publilhed  a letter  of  the 
Icing’s" to  Glamorgan,  where  he  fays,  “ Howbeit  I know  you 

cannot  be  but  confident  of  my  making  good  all  inftruftions 
« and  promifes  to  you  and  the  nuncio.”  But  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that  this  letter  is  dated  in  April  5,  1646  ; after 
there  had  been  a new  negociation  entered  into  between  Gla- 
morgan and  the  Irilh,  and  after  a provifional  treaty  had  even 
been  cpngluded  between  them.  See  Dr.  Birch,  p.  179.  The 
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king’s  aflurances,  therefore,  can  plainly  relate  only  to  this 
recent  tranfaftion.  The  old  treaty  had  long  been  difavowed 
by  the  king,  and  fuppofed  by  all  parties  to  be  annulled 

NOTE  [C],  p.  105. 

SALMONET,  Ludlow,  Hollis,  & c.  all  thefe,  efpecially  the 
lad,  being  the  declared  inveterate  enemies  of  Cromwel, 
are  the  more  to  be  credited,  when  they  advance  any  fail, 
which  may  ferve  to  apologize  for  his  violent  and  criminal  con- 
duit. There  prevails  a dory,  that  Cromwel  intercepted  a 
letter  written  to  the  queen,  where  the  king  faid,  that  he 
would  fird  raife  and  then  dedroy  Cromwel.  But,  beddes  that 
this  conduit  feems  to  contradiit  the  charaiter  of  the  king,  it 
is,  on  other  accounts,  totally  unworthy  of  credit.  It  is  fird 
told  by  Roger  Coke,  a very  padionate  and  foolifh  hidorian, 
who  wrote  too  fo  late  as  king  William’s  reign;  and  even  he 
mentions  it  only  as  a mere  rumour  or  hearfay,  without  any 
known  foundation.  In  the  memoirs  of  lord  Broghill,  we  meet 
with  another  dory  of  an  intercepted  letter  which  deferves 
fome  more  attention,  and  agrees  very  well  with  the  narration 
here  given.  It  is  thus  related  by  Mr.  Maurice,  chaplain  to 
Roger,  earl  of  Orrery : “ Lord  Orrery,  in  the  time  of  his 
“ greatnefs  with  Cromwel,  jud  after  he  had  fo  feafonably 
“ relieved  him  in  his  great  didrefs  at  Clonmell,  riding  out  of 
“ Youghall  one  day  with  him  and  Ireton,  they  fell  into  dif- 
«*  courfe  about  the  king’s  death.  Cromwel  thereupon  faid 
“ more  than  once,  that  if  the  king  had  followed  his  own 
“ judgment,  and  had  been  attended  by  none  but  trudy  fer- 
««  vants,  he  had  fooled  them  all ; and  that  once  they  had  a 
“ mind  to  have  clofed  with  him  ; but,  upon  fomething  that 
“ happened,  fell  off  from  that  defign.  Orrery  finding  them 
“ in  good  humour,  and  being  alone  with  them,  afked,  if  he 
“ might  prefume  to  defire  to  know,  why  they  would  once 
‘1  have  clofed  with  his  majedy,  and  why  they  did  not?  Crom- 
“ wel  very  freely  told  him,  he  would  fatisfy  him  in  both  his 
“ queries.  The  reafon  (fays  he)  why  we  would  have  clofed 
“ with  the  king  was  this:  We  found  that  the  Scotch  and 
«'  prefbyterians  began  to  be  more  powerful  than  we,  and  were 
L 1 4 “ likely 
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“ likely  to  agree  with  him,  and  leave  us  in  the  lurch.  For 
“ thisreafon  we  thought  it  belt  to  prevent  them,  by  offering 
“ firft  to  come  in  upon  reafonable  conditions : But  whilft  our 
“ thoughts  were  taken  up  with  this  fubjett,  there  came  a 
“ letter  to  us  from  one  of  our  fpies,  who  was  of  the  king’s 
“ bed-chamber,  acquainting  us,  that  our  final  doom  was  de- 
“ creed  that  very  day  ; that  he  could  not  poffibly  learn  what 
“ it  was,  but  we  might  difcover  it,  if  we  could  but  intercept 
“ a letter  fent  from  the  king  to  the  queen,  wherein  he  in- 
“ formed  her  of  his  refolution;  that  this  letter  was  fown  up 

“ in  the  fkirt  of  a faddle,  and  the  bearer  of  it  would  come 

“ with  the  faddle  upon  his  head,  about  ten  of  the  clock  that 
“ night  to  the  Blue  Boar  in  Holborn,  where  he  was  to  take 
“ horfe  for  Dover.  The  mefienger  knew  nothing  of  the  let- 
“ ter  in  the  faddle,  though  fome  in  Dover  did.  We  were  at 
“ Windfor  (faid  Cromwel)  when  we  received  this  letter,  and 
“ immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  it,  Ireton  and  I refolved 
“ to  take  one  trufty  fellow  with  us,  and  to  go  in  troopers  ha- 

“ bits  to  that  inn.  We  did  fo  ; and  leaving  our  man  at  the 

“ gate  of  the  inn  (which  had  a wicket  only  open  to  let  per- 
“ fons  i n,  and  out),  to  watch  and  give  us  notice  when  any  man 
“ came  in  with  a faddle,  we  went  into  a drinking  Hall.  We 
“ there  continued,  drinking  cans  of  beer,  till  about  ten  of 
“ the  clock,  when  our  ccntinel  at  the  gate  gave  us  notice, 
“ that  the  man  with  the  faddle  was  come.  We  rofe  up  pre- 
“ fently,  and  juft  as  the  man  was  leading  out  his  horfe  fad- 
“ died,  we  came  up  to  him  with  drawn  fwords,  and  told- 
“ him  we  were  to  fearch  all  that  went  in  and  out  there;  but 
*•  as  he  looked  like  an  hoheft  man,  we  would  only  fearch  his 
“ faddle,  and  fo  difmifs  him.  The  faddle  was  ungirt;  we 
“ carried  it  into  the  flail,  where  we  had  been  drinking,  and 
•*  ripping  open  one  of  the  (kirts,  we  there  found  the  letter  we 
" wanted.  Having  thus  got  it  into  our  hands,  we  delivered 
“ the  man  (whom  we  had  left  with  our  centinel)  his  faddle, 
“ told  him  he  was  an  honeft  fellow,  and  bid  him  go  about  his 
“ bufinefs;  which  he  did,  purfuing  his  journey  without  more 
“ ado,  and  ignorant  of  the  harm  he  had  fuffered.  We  found 
“ in  the  letter,  that  his  majelty  acquainted  the  queen,  that  he 

“ was 
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“ was  courted  by  both  fa&ions,  the  Scotch  prefbyterians  and 
“ the  army;  and  that  thofe  which  bade  the  faireft  for  him 
“ fliould  have  him  : But  yet  he  thought  he  fliould  clofe  with 
“ the  Scots  fooner  than  with  the  other.  Upon  this  we  return- 
«*  ed  to  Windfor;  and  finding  we  were  not  like  to  have  good 
“ terms  from  the  king,  we  from  that  time  vowed  his  deftruc- 
“ tion.”  “ This  relation  fuiting  well  enough  with  other  paf- 
“ fages  and  circumftance6  at  this  time,  I have  inferted  to  gra- 
“ tify  the  reader’s  curiofity.”  Carte’s  Ormond,  vol.  ii.  p.  iz. 

NOTE  [D],  p.  108. 

THESE  are  the  words:  “ Laneri'c ; I wonder  to  hear 
“ (if  that  be  true)  that  fome  of  my  friends  fay,  that 
“ my  going  to  Jerfey  would  have  much  more  farthered  my 
" perfonal  treaty,  than  my  coming  hither,  for  which,  as  I 
*•  fee  no  colour  of  reafon,  f6  I’  had  not  been  here,  if  I had: 
“ thought  that  fancy  true,  or  had  not  been  fecured  of  a per- 
“ fonal  treaty ; of  which  I neither  do,  nor  I hope  will  repent: 
“ For  I am  daily  more  and  more  fatisfied  with  the  governor, 
“ and  find  thefe  ifianders  very  good,  peaceable,  and  quiet 
“ people.  This  encouragement  I have  thought  not  unfit  for 
“ you  to  receive,  hoping  at  leaftit  may  do  good  upon  others, 
“ though  needlefs  to  you.”  Burnet’s  Memoirs  of  Hamilton, 
p.  326.  See  alfo  Rulhworth,  part  4.  voh  H.  p.941.  All  the 
writers  of  that  age,  except  Clarendon,  reprefent  the  king’s  go- 
ing to  the  ifle  of  Wight  as  voluntary  and  intended.  Perhaps  the 
king  thought  it  little  for  his  credit,  to  be  trepanned  into  this 
meafure,  and  was  more  willing  to  take  it  on  himfelf  as  en- 
tirely voluntary.  Perhaps,  he  thought  it  would  encourage 
his  friends,  if  they  thought  him  in  a fituation  which  was  not 
difagreeable  to  him. 

NOTE  [E],  p.  126. 

THE  king  compofed  a letter  to  the  prince,  in  which  he 
related  the  whole  courfeof  this  tranfa&ion,  and  accom- 
panied his  narrative  with  feveral  wife,  as  well  as  pathetical 
reflexions  and  advices.  The  words  with  which  he  concluded 
the  letter,  are  remarkable.  “ By  what  hath  been  faid,  you 
**  fee  how  long  I have  laboured  in  the  fearch  of  peace  : Do 

, " not 
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“ not  you  be  difheartened  to  tread  in  the  fame  Heps.  Ufe  all 
“ worthy  means  to  rellore  yourfelf  to  your  rights,  but  prefer 
“ the  way  of  peace : Show  the  greatnefs  of  your  mind,  rather 
“ to  conquer  your  enemies  by  pardoning,  than  bypunilhing. 
“ If  you  faw  how  unmanly  and  unchriftian  the  implacable  dif- 
“ pofltion  is  in  our  ill-wilhers,  you  would  avoid  that  fpirit. 
“ Cenfure  me  not  for  having  parted  with  fo  much  of  our  right. 
“ The  price  was  great ; but  the  commodity  was,  fecurity  to 
“ us,  peace  to  my  people.  And  I am  confident,  that  another 
" parliament  would  remember,  how  ufeful  a king’s  power  is 
“ to  a people’s  liberty  ; of  how  much  power  I diverted  myfelf, 
••  that  I and  they  might  meet  once  again  in  a parliamentary 
“ way,  in  order  to  agree  the  bounds  of  prince  and  people. 
««  Give  belief  to  my  experience,  never  to  affefl  more  greatnefs 
“ or  prerogative,  than  what  is  really  and  intrinfically  for  the 
“ good  of  the  fubjefls,  not  the  fatisfaflion  of  favourites.  If 
“ you  thus  ufe  it,  you  will  never  want  means  to  be  a father  to 
“ all,  and  a bountiful  prince  to  any,  whom  you  incline  to  be 
“ extraordinarily  gracious  to.  You  may  perceive,  that  all 
“ men  entruft  their  treafure,  where  it  returns  them  intereft; 
“ and  if  a prince,  like  the  fea,  receive  and  repay  all  the  frefh 
“ ftreams,  which  the  rivers  entruft  with  him,  they  will  not 
“ grudge,  but  pride  themfelves,  to  make  him  up  an  ocean. 
“ Thefe  confiderations  may  make  you  as  great  a prince  as 
“ your  father  is  a low  onej  and  your  ftate  may  be  fo  much 
“ the  more  eftablifhed,  as  mine  hath  been  (haken.  For  our 
••  fubjefls  have  learned,  I dare  fay,  that  viflories  over  their 
“ princes,  are  but  triumphs  over  themfelves,  and  fo  will 
“ more  unwillingly  hearken  to  changes  hereafter.  The  Eng- 
“ lifh  nation  are  a fober  people,  however,  at  prefent,  infatu- 
“ ated.  I know  not  but  this  may  be  the  laft  time  I may 
“ fpeak  to  you  or  the  world  publicly.  I am  fenfible  into  what 
•*  hands  I am  fallen;  and  yet,  I blefs  God,  I have  thofein* 
“ ward  refrefhments,  which  the  malice  of  my  enemies  cannot 
**  perturb.  1 have  learned  to  be  bufy  myfelf,  by  retiring  into 
“ myfelf;  and  therefore  can  the  better  digeft  whatever  befals 
“ me,  not  doubting,  but  God’s  providence  will  reftrain  our 
“ enemies  power,  and  turn  their  fierccnefs  into  his  praife. 

“ To 
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**  To  conclude,  if  God  give  you  fuccefs,  ufe  it  humbly,  and 
“ be  ever  far  from  revenge.  If  he  reftore  you  to  your  right  on 
“ hard  conditions,  whatever  you  promife,  keep.  Thefe  men, 
**  who  have  violated  laws,  which  they  were  bound  to  preferve, 
“ will  find  their  triumphs  full  of  trouble.  But  do  not  you 
“ think  any  thing  in  the  world  worth  attaining,  by  foul  and 
“ unjuft  means.” 

NOTE  [F],  p.  148. 

TH  E imputation  of  infincerity  on  Charles  I.  like  molt 
party  clamours,  is  difficult  to  be  removed  ; though  it 
may  not  here  be  improper  to  fay  fomething  with  regard  to  it. 
I lhall  firft  remark,  that  this  imputation  feems  to  be  of  a later 
growth  than  his  own  age;  and  that  even  his  enemies,  though 
they  loaded  him  with  many  calumnies,  did  not  infill  on  this 
accufation.  Ludlow,  I think,  is  almoft  the  only  parlia- 
mentarian, who  imputes  that  vice  to  him  ; and  how  paflionate 
a writer  he  is,  mull  be  obvious  to  every  one.  Neither  Cla- 
rendon, nor  any  other  of  the  royalifts,  ever  jufiify  him  from 
infincerity  ; as  not  fuppofing  that  he  had  ever  been  accufed 
of  it.  In  the  fecond  place,  his  deportment  and  character  in 
common  life  was  free  from  that  vice : He  was  referved,  diftant, 
(lately  ; cold  in  his  addrefs,  plain  in  his  difeourfe,  indexible 
in  his  principles ; wide  of  the  careffing,  infinuating  manners 
of  his  fon  ; or  the  profeffing,  talkative  humour  of  his  father. 
The  imputation  of  infincerity  mull  be  grounded  on  fome  of 
his  public  actions,  which  we  are  therefore  in  the  third  place 
to  examine.  The  following  are  the  only  inftances,  which  I 
find  cited  to  confirm  that  accufation.  (1.)  His  vouching 
Buckingham’s  narrative  of  the  tranfaflions  in  Spain.  But  it 
is  evident  that  Charles  himfelf  was  deceived : Why  otherwife 
did  he  quarrel  with  Spain?  The  following  is  a pafiage  of  a 
letter  from  Lord  Kcnfington,  ambafi'ador  in  France,  to  the 
ciuke  of  Buckinghan,  Cabbala,  p.318.  “ But  his  highnels 

“ (the  prince)  had  obferved  as  great  a weaknefs  and  folly  as 
“ that,  in  that  after  they  (the  Spaniards)  had  ufed  him  fo  ill, 
“ they  would  fuffer  him  to  depart,  which  was  one  of  the  firft 
ff  fpeeches  he  uttered  after  he  came  into  the  (hip : But  did  he 

" fay 
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“ fay  fo?  faid  the  queen  (of  France).  Yes,  madam,  I will 
“ allure  you,  quoth  I,  from  the  witnefs  of  mine  own  ears. 
“ She  fmiled  and  replied.  Indeed  I heard  he  was  ufed  ill. 
“ So  he  was,  anfwered  I,  but  not  in  his  entertainment;  for 
“ that  was  as  fplcndid  as  that  country  could  afford  it;  but  in 
" their  frivolous  delays,  and  in  the  unreafonable  conditions 
“ which  they  propounded  and  preffed,  upon  the  advantage 
**  they  had  of  his  princely  perfon.”  (z.)  Bifhop  Burnet,  in 
his  hillory  of  the  houfe  of  Hamilton,  p.  154.  has  preferved  a 
letter  of  the  king’s  to  the  Scottifh  bifhops,  in  which  he  delires 
them  not  to  be  prefent  at  the  parliament,  where  they  would 
be  forced  to  ratify  the  abolition  of  their  own  order : “ For,” 
adds  the  king,  “ we  do  hereby  allure  you,  that  it  (hall  be 
**  ftill  one  of  our  chiefell  ftudies  how  to  rettify  and  eltablilh 
“ the  government  of  that  church  aright,  and  to  repair  your 
“ Ioffes,  which  we  defire  you  to  be  mod  confident  of.”  And 
in  another  place,  “ You  may  reft  fecure,  that  though  perhaps 
“ we  may  give  way  for  the  prefent  to  that  which  will  be 
“ prejudicial  both  to  the  church  and  our  own  government; 
“ yet  we  lhall  not  leave  thinking  in  time  how  to  remedy  both.” 
But  does  the  king  fay,  that  he  will  arbitrarily  revoke  his 
concefftons ? Does  not  candor  require  us  rather  to  fuppofe, 
that  he  hoped  his  authority  would  fo  far  recover  as  to  enable 
him  to  obtain  the  national  confent  to  re-eftablilh  epifcopacy, 
which  he  believed  fo  material  a part  of  religion  as  well  as  of 
government?  It  is  not  eafy  indeed  to  think  how  he  could 
hope  to  effett  this  purpofe  in  any  other  way  than  his  fa- 
ther had  taken,  that  is,  by  confent  of  parliament.  (3.) 
There  is  a paffage  in  Lord  Clarendon,  where  it  is  faid,  that 
the  king  affented  the  more  ealily  to  the  bill,  which  excluded 
the  bilhops  from  the  houfe  of  peers  ; becaufe  he  thought, 
that  that  law,  being  enatted  by  force,  could  not  be  valid. 
But  the  king  certainly  reafoned  right  in  that  conclulion. 
Three-fourths  of  the  temporal  peers  were  at  that  time  banilhed 
by  the  violence  of  the  populace:  Twelve  bilhops  were  unjullly 
thrown  into  the  Tower  by  the  commons : Great  numbers  of 
the  commons  themfelves  were  kept  away  by  fear  or  violence: 
The  king  himfelf  was  chafed  from  London.  If  all  this  be  not 

force, 
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force,  there  is  no  fuch  thing.  But  this  fcruple  of  the  king’s 
affefts  only  the  bilhops’  bill,  and  that  againft  preffing.  The 
other  conftitutional  laws  had  palled  without  the  leaft  appear- 
ance of  violence,  as  did  indeed  all  the  bills  palled  during  the 
iirft  year,  except  Strafford’s  attainder,  which  could  not  be 
recalled.  The  parliament,  therefore,  even  if  they  had  known 
the  king’s  fenthnents  in  this  particular,  could  not,  on  that 
acconnt,  have  had  any  juft  foundation  of  jealoufy.  (4.)  The 
king’s  letter,  intercepted  at  Nafeby,  has  been  the  fource  of 
much  clamour.  We  have  fpoken  of  it  already  in  chap, 
lviii.  Nothing  is  more  ufual  in  all  public  tranfaflions  than 
fuch  diltin&ions.  After  the  death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain, 
king  William’s  ambaffadors  gave  the  duke  of  Anjou  the  title 
of  king  of  Spain : Yet  at  that  very  time  king  William  was 
fecredy  forming  alliances  to  dethrone  him  : And  foon  after 
he  refufed  him  that  title,  and  infilled  (as  he  had  reafon)  that 
he  had  not  acknowledged  his  right.  Yet  king  William  jultly 
palTes  for  a very  fincere  prince ; and  this  tranfaclion  is  not 
regarded  as  any  objection  to  his  character  in  that  particular. 
In  all  the  negotiations  at  the  peace  of  Ryfwio,  the  French 
ambaffadors  always  addreffed  king  William  as  king  of  Eng- 
land ; yet  it  was  made  an  exprefs  article  of  the  treaty,  that 
the  French  king  lhould  acknowledge  him  as  fuch.  Such  a 
palpable  difference  is  there  between  giving  a title  to  a prince, 
and  politively  recognizing  his  right  to  it.  I may  add,  that 
Charles  when  he  inferted  that  protellation  in  the  council- 
books  before  his  council,  furely  thought  he  had  reafon  to 
juftify  his  condudl.  There  were  too  many  men  of  honour 
in  that  company  to  avow  a palpable  cheat.  To  which  we 
may  fubjoin,  that,  if  men  were  as  much  difpofed  to  judge  of 
this  prince’s  aflions  with  candor  as  feverity,  this  precaution 
of  entering  a proteil  in  his  council-books  might  rather  pafs 
for  a proof  of  fcrupulous  honour  ; left  he  lhould  afterwardj 
be  reproached  with  breach  of  his  word,  when  he  lhould  think 
proper  again  to  declare  the  affembly  at  Weftminller  no  par- 
liament. ( 5 .)  The  denying  of  his  commiffion  to  Glamor- 
gan is  another  inllance  which  has  been  cited.  This  matter 
has  been  already  treated  in  a note  to  chap,  lviii.  That  tranf- 
aftion  was  entirely  innocent.  Even  if  the  king  had  given  a 
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commiffion  to  Glamorgan  to  conclude  that  treaty,  and  had 
ratified  it,  will  any  reafonable  man,  in  our  age,  think  it 
ftrange,  that,  in  order  to  lave  his  own  life,  his  crown,  his 
family,  his  friends,  and  his  party,  he  ihould  make  a treaty 
with  papifts,  and  grant  them  very  large  conceflions  for  their 
religion.  (6.)  There  is  another  of  the  king’s  intercepted 
letters  to  the  queen  commonly  mentioned  ; where,  it  is  pre- 
tended, he  talked  of  raifing  and  then  deftroying  Cromwel : 
But  that  llory  Hands  on  no  manner  of  foundation,  as  we  have 
obferved  in  a preceding  note  to  this  chapter.  In  a word,  the 
parliament,  alter  the  commencement  of  their  violences,  and 
Hill  more,  after  beginning  the  civil  war,  had  reafon  for  their 
fcruples  and  jealoufies,  founded  on  the  very  nature  of  their 
lituation,  and  on  the  general  propenlity  of  the  human  mind; 
not  on  any  fault  of  the  king’s  charafter;  who  was  candid, 
fincere,  upright ; as  much  as  any  man,  whom  we  meet  with 
in  hiltory.  Perhaps,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  another 
character  fo  unexceptionable  in  this  particular. 

As  to  the  other  circunillances  of  Charles’s  chara&er,  chiefly 
exclaimed  againft,  namely  his  arbitrary  principles  in  govern- 
ment, one  may  venture  to  afl'ert,  that  the  greateft  enemies  of 
this  prince  will  not  find,  in  the  long  line  of  his  predeceflors, 
from  the  conqueft  to  his  time,  any  one  king,  except  perhaps 
his  father,  whofc  adminillration  was  not  more  arbitrary  and 
lefs  legal,  or  whofe  conduit  could  have  been  recommended  to 
h'm,  by  the  popular  party  thcmfelves,  as  a model,  in  this 
particular,  for  his  government.  Nor  is  it  fufficicnt  to  fay, 
that  example  and  precedent  can  never  authorife  vices : Exam- 
ples and  precedents,  uniform  and  ancient,  can  furely  fix  the 
nature  of  any  conflitution,  and  the  limits  of  any  form  of 
government.  There  is  indeed  no  other  principle  by  which 
thofe  land-marks  or  boundaries  can  be  fettled. 

What  a paradox  in  human  affairs,  that  Henry  VIII.  ihould 
have  been  almoff  adored  in  his  lifetime,  and  his  memory  be 
refpedted  : While  Charles  I.  ihould,  by  the  fame  people,  at 
no  greater  dillancc  than  a century,  have  been  led  to  a pub- 
lic and  ignominious  execution,  and  his  name  be  ever  after  pur- 
fued  by  fallehood  and  by  obloquy  1 Even  at  prefent,  an  hif- 
4 torian. 
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torian,  who,  prompted  by  his  courageous  generality,  Ihould 
venture,  though  from  the  moil  authentic  and  undifputed  fafls, 
to  vindicate  the  fame  of  that  prince,  would  be  fure  to  meet 
with  fuch  treatment,  as  would  difcourage  even  the  boldelt 
from  fo  dangerous,  however  fplendid  an  enterprize. 

NOTE  [G],  p.  166. 

TH  E following  inftance  of  extravagance  is  given  by 
Walker,  in  his  Hillory  of  Independency,  Part  II. 
p.  152.  About  this  time,  there  came  fix  foldiers  into  the 
pariih  church  of  Walton  upon  Thames,  near  twilight : Mr. 
Faucet,  the  preacher  there,  not  having  till  then  ended  his 
fermon.  One  of  the  foldiers  had  a lanthorn  in  his  hand,  and 
a candle  burning  in  it,  and  in  the  other  hand  four  candles  not 
lighted.  He  defired  the  parilhioners  to  ftay  awhile,  faying 
he  had  a meffage  from  God  unto  them,  and  thereupon  offered 
to  go  into  the  pulpit.  But  the  people  refufing  to  give  him 
leave  fo  to  do,  or  to  ftay  in  the  church,  he  went  into  the 
church-yard,  and  there  told  them,  that  he  had  a vifion  where- 
in he  had  received  a command  from  God,  to  deliver  his  will 
unto  them,  which  he  was  to  deliver,  and  they  to  receive  upon 
pain  of  damnation  ; confiding  of  five  lights.  (1.)  “ That 
“ the  fabbath  was  abolilhed  as  unneceffary,  Jewilh,  and  merely 
“ ceremonial.  And  here  (quoth  he)  I Ihould  put  out  the  firft 
“ light,  but  the  wind  is  fo  high  I cannot  kindle  it.  (2.)  That 
“ tythes  are  abolilhed  as  Jewilh  and  ceremonial,  a great  bur- 
“ then  to  the  faints  of  God,  and  a difcouragementof  induftry 
“ and  tillage.  And  here  1 (hall  put  out  my  fecond  light, 
■“  Sec.  {3.)  That  minifters  are  abolilhed  as  antichriftian,  and 
“ of  no  longer  ufe,  now  Chrift  himfelf  defeends  into  the  hearts 
“ of  his  faints,  and  his  fpirit  enlighteneth  them  with  reve- 
“ lations  and  infpirations.  ‘ And  here  I Ihould  put  out  my 
“ third  light,  &c.  (4.)  Magiftrates  are  abolilhed  as  ufelefs, 

“ now  that  Chrift  himfelf  is  in  purity  amongft  us,  and  hath 
“ created  the  kingdom  of  the  faints  upon  earth.  Befides,  they 
“ are  tyrants,  and  oppreffors  of  the  liberty  of  the  faints,  and 
**  tie  them  to  laws  and  ordinances,  mere  human  inventions  r 

“ And 
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“ And  here  J fhould  put  out  my  fourth  light,  Icc.  (5.)  Then 
««  putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  pulling  out  a little 
»«  bible,  he  fhewed  it  open  to  the  people,  faying.  Here  is  a 
« book  you  have  in  great  veneration,  confuting  of  two  parts, 
««  the  old  and  new  teftament : I muft  tell  you  it  is  abolifhed  ; 
“ itcontaineth  beggarly  rudiments,  milk  for  babes:  But  now 
“ Chrift  is  in  glory  amongfl  us,  and  imparts  a farther  meafure 
« of  his  fpirit  to  his  faints  than  this  can  afford.  I am  com- 
« manded  to  burn  it  before  your  face.  Then  putting  out  the 
«*  candle  he  faid  ; and  here  my  fifth  light  is  extinguifhed.” 
It  became  a pretty  common  dodtrine  at  that  time,  that  it  was 
unworthy  of  a chriftian  man  to  pay  rent  to  his  fellow-crea- 
tures ; and  landlords  were  obliged  to  ufe  all  the  penalties 
of  law  againfl  their  tenants,  whofe  confluence  was  fcru- 
pulous. 


'NOTE  [H],  p.  205. 

WHEN  the  earl  of  Derby  was  alive,  he  had  been  fura- 
moned  by  Ireton  to  furrender  the  ifle  of  Man  ; and  he 
returned  this  fpirited  and  memorable  anfwer : “ I receiv’d 
“ your  letter  with  indignation,  and  with  fcorn  return  you  this 
“ anfwer ; that  I cannot  but  wonder  whence  you  fhould 
“ gather  any  hopes,  that  I fhould  prove  like  you,  trea- 
*•  cherous  to  my  fovereign  ; fince  you  cannot  be  ignorant  of 
“ my  former  atlions  in  his  late  majefty’s  fervice,  from  which 
“ principles  of  loyalty  I am  no  whit  departed.  I fcorn 
“ your  proffers  ; I difdain  your  favour;  I abhor  your  trea- 
“ fon;  and  am  fb  far  from  delivering  up  this  ifland  to  your 
“ advantage,  that  I fhall  keep  it  to  the  utmflft  of  my  power 
to  your  deflrudlion.  Take  this  for  your  final  anfwer,  and 
•*  forbear  any  farther  folicitations ; for  if  you  trouble  me 
“ with  any  more  meffages  of  this  nature,  I will  burn  the  paper 
“ and  hang  up  the  bearer.  This  is  the  immutable  refblution, 
“ and  fhall  be  the  undoubted  prailice  of  him,  who  accounts 
“ it  his  chiefeft  glory  to  be  his  majefty’s  molt  loyal  and  obe- 
“ dient  fubjcdl, 

•*  DERBY.” 
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NOTE  [I],  p.  208. 

IT  had  been  a ufual  policy  of  the  preibyterian  eccleiiaftics 
to  fettle  a chaplain  in  the  great  families,  who  ailed  as  a 
fpy  upon  his  mailer,  and  gave  them  intelligence  of  the  moil 
private  tranfaflions  and  difeourfes  of  the  family.  A fignal 
inilance  of  prieilly  tyranny,  and  the  fubjeflion  of  the  nobility ! 
They  even  obliged  the  fervants  to  give  intelligence  againil 
their  mailers.  Whitlocke,  p.  ^02.  The  fame  author,  p.  512. 
tells  the  following  ilory.  The  fynod  meeting  at  Perth,  and 
citing  the  miniilers  and  people,  who  had  expreifed  a diilike 
of  tbeir  heavenly  government,  the  men  being  out  of  the  way, 
their  wives  refolved  to  anfwer  for  them.  And,  on  the  day  of 
appearance,  1 20  women,  with  good  clubs  in  their  hands,  came 
and  befieged  the  church,  where  the  reverend  miniilers  fat. 
They  fent  one  of  their  number  to  treat  with  the  females,  and 
he  threatening  excommunication,  they  balled  him  for  his 
labour,  kept  him  prifoner,  and  fent  a party  of  60,  who 
routed  the  reft  of  the  clergy,  bruifed  their  bodies  forely,  took 
all  their  baggage  and  12  horfes.  One  of  the  miniilers,  after 
a mile’s  running,  taking  all  creatures  for  his  foes,  meeting 
with  a foldier,  fell  on  his  knees,  who  knowing  nothing  of  the 
matter,  aiked  the  blackcoat  what  he  meant  ? The  female  con- 
querors, having  laid  hold  on  the  fynod  clerk,  beat  him  till 
he  forfwore  his  office.  Thirteen  miniilers  rallied  about  four 
miles  from  the  place,  and  voted  that  this  village  ihould  never 
more  have  a fynod  in  it,  but  be  accurfed  ; and  that  though  in 
the  years  1638  and  39,  the  godly  women  were  cried  up  for 
Honing  the  biihops,  yet  now  the  whole  fex  ihould  be  efteemed 
wicked. 

NOTE  [K],  p.  264. 

ABOUT  this  time  an  accident  had  almoft  robbed  the 
protestor  of  his  life,  and  faved  his  enemies  the  trouble 
of  all  their  machinations.  Having  got  fix  fine  Friefland 
coach-horfes  as  a prefent  from  the  count  of  Oldenburgh,  he 
undertook  for  his  amufement  to  drive  them  about  Hyde-park; 
his  fecretary,  Thurloe,  being  in  the  coach.  The  horfes  were 
Vot.  VII.  M m ilartled 
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dartled  and  ran  away  : He  was  unable  to  command  them  or 
keep  the  box.  He  fell  upon  the  pole,  was  dragged  upon  the 
ground  for  fome  time  ; a piltol,  which  he  carried  in  his 
pocket,  went  off ; and  by  that  fingular  good  fortune,  which 
ever  attended  him,  he  was  taken  up  without  any  confider- 
ablc  hurt  or  bruife. 

NOTE  [L],  p.  322. 

AFTER  Monk’s  declaration  for  a free  parliament  on  the 
1 1 th  of  February,  he  could  mean  nothing  but  the  king’s 
redoration  : Yet  it  was  long  before  he  would  open  himfelf 
even  to  the  king.  This  declaration  was  within  eight  days 
after  his  arrival  in  London.  Had  he  ever  intended  to  have  fet 
up  for  himfelf,  he  would  not  furely  have  fo  foon  abandoned  a 
projefl  fo  inviting:  He  would  have  taken  fome  Heps.  which 
would  have  betrayed  it.  It  could  only  have  been  fome  difap- 
pointment,  fome  frudrated  attempt,  which  could  have  made 
him  renounce  the  road  of  private  ambition.  But  there  is  not 
the  lead  fymptom  of  fuch  intentions.  The  dory  told  of  Sir 
Anthony  Alhley  Cooper,  by  Mr.  Locke,  has  not  any  appear- 
ance of  truth.  Sec  lord  Lanfdown’s  Vindication,  and  Philips’s 
Continuation  of  Baker.  I (hall  add  to  what  thofe'  authors 
have  advanced,  that  cardinal  Mazarine  wi(hed  for  the  king’s 
redoration  ; though  he  would  not  have  ventured  mqch  to  have 
procured  ic. 

NOTE  [M],  P.  425, 

TH  E articles  were,  that  he  had  advifed  the  king  to 
govern  by  military  power  without  parliaments,  that  he 
had  affirmed  the  king  to  be  a papid  or  popilhly  affected,  that 
he  had  received  great  fums  of  money  for  procuring  the  Canary 
patent  and  other  illegal  patents,  that  he  had  advifed  and 
procured  divers  of  his  majedy’s  fubjefts  to  be  imprifoned 
againlt  law,  in  remote  iflands  and  garrifons,  thereby  to 
prevent  their  having  the  benefit  of  the  law,  that  he  had  pro- 
cured thecudoms  to  be  farmed  at  underrates,  that  he  had 
received  great  fums  from  the  Vintner’s  company,  for  allow- 
ing them  to  inhance  the  price  of  wines,  that  he  had  in  a (hort 
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time  gained  a greater  eftate  than  could  have  been  fuppofed  to 
arife  from  the  profits  of  his  offices,  that  he  had  introduced  an 
arbitrary  government  into  his  majelly’s  plantations,  that  he 
had  rejefted  a propofal  for  the  prefervation  of  Nevis  and  St. 
Chriltopher’s,  which  was  the  occafion  of  great  lodes  in  thofe 
parts,  that  when  he  was  in  his  majefty’s  lervice  beyond  fea  he 
held  a correfpondence  with  Cromwel  and  his  accomplices,  that 
he  advifed  the  fale  of  Dunkirk,  that  he  had  unduly  altered 
letters  patent  under  the  king’s  feal,  that  he  had  unduly  de- 
cided caufes  in  council,  which  fiiould  have  been  brought  be- 
fore chancery,  that  he  had  ifi’ued  quo  warrantos  againft  cor- 
porations with  an  intention  of  fqueezing  money  from  them, 
that  he  had  taken  money  for  palling  the  bill  of  fettlement  in 
Ireland,  that  he  betrayed  the  nation  in  all  foreign  treaties, 
and  that  he  was  the  principal  advifer  of  dividing  the  fleet  in 
June 1C66. 

NOTE  [N],  p.455. 

THE  ahltraft  of  the  Report  of  the  Brook-houfe  committee 
(fo  that  committee  was  called)  was  firlt  pubiiflied  by 
Mr.  Ralph,  vol.  1.  p.  177.  from  lord  Hallifax’s  collections, 
to  which  I refer.  If  we  perufe  their  apology,  which  we  find 
in  the  fubfequent  page  of  the  fame  author,  wefhall  find,  that 
they  afted  with  fome  malignity  towards  the  king.  They  would 
take  notice  of  no  fervices  performed  before  the  ill  of  Sep- 
tember 664.  But  all  the  king’s  preparations  preceded  that 
date,  and  as  chancellor  Clarendon  told  the  parliament, 
amounted  to  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds;  and  the  com- 
putation is  very  probable.  This  l'um,  therefore,  mult  be 
added.  The  committee  likewife  charged  feven  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds  to  the  king  on  account  of  the  winter  and  fummer 
guards,  faved  during  two  years  and  ten  months  that  the  war 
Jailed.  But  this  feems  iniquitous.  For  though  that  was  an 
ufual  burthen  on  the  revenue,  which  was  then  faved ; would 
not  the  diminution  of  the  cultoms,  during  the  war,  be  an  equi- 
valent to  it  i Befidcs,  near  three  hundred  and  forty  thoufand 
pounds  are  charged  for  prize-money,  which  perhaps  the  king 
thought  he  ought  not  to  account  for.  Thefe  fums  exceed 
the  million  and  a half, 

NOTE 
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NOTE  [O],  p.  463. 

GOURVILLE  has  faid  in  his  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p 14.  67. 

that  Charles  was  never  fincere  in  the  triple  alliance  ; 
and  that,  having  entertained  a violent  animofity  again  ft  De 
Wit,  he  endeavoured  by  this  artifice,  to  detach  him  from  the 
French  alliance,  with  a view  of  afterwards  finding  an  oppor- 
tunity to  fatiate  his  vengeance  upon  him.  This  account, 
though  very  little  honourable  to  the  king’s  memory,  feems 
probable  from  the  events,  as  well  as  from  the  authority  of  the 
author. 
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